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PEEFACE. 


In  the  Advent  of  1835,  I  delivered  a  course  of  Evening 
Lectures,  in  the  Royal  Sardinian  Chapel,  Lincoln  Vinn- 
Fields,  upon  controversial  subjects.  It  was  comprised 
in  seven  Lectures,  and  was  honoured  by  a  very  numerous 
attendance.     At  the  approach  of  Lent,  this  year,  I  waa 

*  desired  by  the  Venerable  Prelate,  whom  the  London 
District  has  just  lost,  to  undertake  another  course,  in  the 
more  spacious  Church  of  St  Mary's,  Moorfields,  upon 
the  same  subjects.  It  was  proposed  to  confine  it  to  a 
few  lectures  upon  one  topic ;  that  so,  no  disappointment 
might  ensue,  in  case  my  health,  or  occupations,  or  a 
want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public,  should  render 
it  expedient  to  discontinue  it.  The  subject  selected  was 
the  Rule  of  Fsith,  or  the  authority  of  the  Church,  which 

y  occupies  the  first  volume  of  this  publication.  But,  through 
God's  blessing,  I  found  myself  able  to  persevere  in  my 
undertaking,  though,  in  the  preceding  Lent,  I  had  been 
unequal  to  reading,  in  a  room,  two  Lectures  of  half  an 
hour's  duration,  in  the  week  :*  and,  at  the  same  time, 
I  had  the  consolation  of  witnessing  the  patient  and  edify- 
ing attention  of  a  crowded  audience,  many  of  whom 
stood  for  more  than  two  hours,  without  betraying  any 

*  The  '*  Lectures  on  the  Connexion  between  Science  and  Be- 
real^d  Religion,'*  just  published. 
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symptoms  of  impatience.  This  endurance,  which  could 
only  be  attributed  to  the  interest  felt  in  the  truths  of  our 
holy  religion,  encouraged  me  to  proceed  with  the  less 
connected  subjects,  comprised  in  my  second  volume. 

The  Lectures  were  taken  down  in  short-hand ;  and  it 
was  understood  that,  upon  my  return  to  Rome,  they 
should  be  prepared  for  publication.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  before  the  course  was  completed,  an  unautho- 
rised edition  began  to  appear,  partly  inaccurate,  partly 
imperfect,  and  devoid  of  many  references  and  illustrations, 
which  could  not  be  well  given  in  an  extemporaneous  de- 
livery. I  was  urged,  as  the  only  effectual  means  to 
prevent  injury  to  myself  or  to  my  cause,  to  commence 
an  edition  sanctioned  by  myself. 

This  I  undertook,  though  stiU  engaged  with  a  more 
laborious  publication,  which  has  caused  considerable 
interruption  in  the  regular  issue  of  the  numbers.  I  have 
added  many  notes  and  details,  which  I  originally  intend- 
ed to  reserve  for  my  revision  at  Rome ;  and  this  has  been 
a  further  cause  of  delay. 

Those  who  attended  the  delivery  of  the  Lectures,  will 
observe  many  changes  and  additions,  which  are  attribut- 
able to  difiPerent  causes.  First,  to  the  imperfect  state  of 
the  short-hand  writer^s  notes,  which  made  it  often  less 
laborious  for  me  to  write  a  considerable  portion  of  a 
Lecture  over  again,  than  to  correct  the  copy  before  me. 
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Secondly,  to  the  necessity  under  which  I  often  was  in  the 
delivery,  of  abridging  or  condensing,  or  omitting  remarks 
and  authorities,  from  want  of  time,  which  in  my  publi- 
cation I  deemed  it  right  to  place  at  fulL  Thirdly,  to  my 
having  occasionally  turned  back  in  a  Lecture  to  matter 
belonging  to  a  preceding  one,  in  consequence  of  di£Bcul- 
ties  communicated  to  me  in  the  interval,  or  of  an  after- 
thought on  my  part;  and  such  additions  I  have  now 
transferred  to  their  appropriate  places.  Fourthly,  to  my 
having  omitted,  in  my  second  course,  many  views  and 
passages  which  had  appeared  to  make  a  sensible  impres- 
sion in  my  former  one.  This  was  done,  partly  from 
a  desire  to  preserve  a  terser  and  more  argumentative 
manner,  partly  from  the  fear  of  fatiguing  an  audience, 
partly  composed  of  the  same  persons,  by  repetition.  But 
these  passages  have  been  now  inserted. 

In  spite  of  these  changes  or  intended  improvements, 
much  of  the  crudeness  of  unwritten  discourses  must  still 
pervade  these  volumes,  and  many  expressions  will  not 
present  that  accuracy  which  a  well  meditated  and  care- 
fully revised  composition  ivould  have  possessed.  Had 
I  come  to  England  prepared  for  such  an  undertaking, 
•  I  flatter  myself  that,  with  God's  grace,  much  more  jus- 
tice would  have  been  done  to  the  holy  and  beautiful  cause. 

I  need  not  say,  that  in  this  publication,  as  in  every 
other  that  proceeds  from  my  pen,  I  completely  subject 
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mpelf  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  and  mean  to  pre- 
serve the  strictest  adherence  to  every  thing  that  she 
teaches.  There  is  one  passage  on  which  several  of  my 
friends  have  fevoured  me  with  their  remarks  :  from  which 
I  conclude  that  there  must  be  an  unintentional  arnbi*- 
guity  in  the  phrase.  I  allude  to  Vol.  I.  p.  60,  where 
the  following  words  occur :  "  We  beheve,  then,  in  the 
first  place,  that  there  is  no  ground-work  whatever  for 
fiiith,  except  the  written  word  of  God."  This  expression 
has  been  considered  inaccurate,  as  seeming  to  exclude 
Church  authority,  and  making  the  Bible  the  only  rule 
of  faith.  But  I  need  hardly  observe,  that  the  entire  drift 
of  that  and  the  following  lectures  must  satisfy  any  reader, 
that  such  could  not  be  my  meaning;  for  it  would  be  in 
contradiction  to  the  entire  course  of  my  argument  The 
opening  of  the  paragraph  in  p.  61,  would  alone  suffice  to 
remove  any  ambiguity.  In  fact,  it  will  be  obvious  that 
the  meaning  of  my  words  simply  is,  that  the  first  step  in 
the  order  of  argument  or  demonstration,  is  the  Scrip- 
ture, which  contains  all  the  evidence  that  we  require 
to  establish  Church  authority.  Christianity  might  have 
existed  without  the  New  Testament's  being  written, — ^it 
would  not  have  existed  in  its  present  constitution  without 
the  Church;  but  although  there  would  have  been  ample 
ground  of  demonstration  for  that  authority  in  any 
case,  we  now  compendiously  take  it  from  those  sacred 
records,  which  preserve  the  woMs  and  actions  of  our 
Blessed  Redeemer. 
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Before  closing  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  must  ac* 
knowledge  my  obligations  to  two  works,  which  have  been 
of  particular  use  to  me,  as  they  must  be  to  any  one 
treating  upon  controversial  subjects.  The  first  is  the 
Symbolik  of  my  learned  friend,  Prof.  Mohler,  the  most 
profound  work,  if  I  may  coin  a  phrase,  on  the  Philo- 
sophy Jof  Divinity,  which  our  time  has  produced;  the 
other,  better  known  in  this  country,  is  the  useful  compi- 
lation of  Messrs.  Kirk  and  Berington,  from  which  I 
have  in  general  drawn  my  quotations  of  the  Fathers. 

And  now,  having  nothing  further  to  premise,  I  com- 
mend this  little  book  to  the  fiivour  and  protection  of  the 
Almighty,  begging  his  blessing  upon  both  writer  and 
reader;  and  I  commit  it  to  the  candid  and  unbiassed 
judgment  of  all  who  shall  take  it  into  their  hands ;  en- 
treating them  to  lay  aside,  while  they  peruse  it,  all  pre- 
conceived opinions  regarding  our  faith,  if  they  profess  it 
not,  and  by  no  means  to  be  offended  with  any  contradic- 
tion which  they  shall  therein  find,  of  their  manner  of 
thinking.  For,  whatever  they  shall  read  hath  been 
written  with  a  kind  intent,  and  hath  proceeded  from  a 
charitable  spirit,  and  wishes  to  be  received  and  pondered 
in  hearts  that  love  Christian  meekness,  and  long  afler 
unity  and  peace. 

London, 
On  the  Feast  of  our  LorcTs  Trawtfiguration,  1836c 
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LECTURE  L 


THE   OBJECT   AND   METHOD   OF  THE   LECTURES   ON    THE 

RULE   OF   FAITH. 


2  CORINTHIANS  Ti.  1. 
^  Brethren  we  exhort  you  that  ye  receive  not  the  grace  of  God  in  wtn.'* 

It  is  difficult  to  say,  my  brethren,  whether  the  Church  of 
God,  in  proposing  to  the  meditation  of  the  faithful  the  epistle 
read  in  the  liturgy  of  this  day,  from  which  these  words  are 
taken,  hadjou  principally  in  view,  (nt  us,  to  whom  is  committed 
the  ministry  of  His  word.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  you  are  ex- 
horted,  not  only  that  ye  receive  not  the  yrace  of  God  in  vain, 
but  farther,  that  you  give  offence  to  no  man,  lest  thereby  our 
ministry  should  be  blamed.  But  while  these  words  seem  ia^ 
tended  to  exhort  you,  especially  at  this  holy  season,  to  attend 
to  those  instructions  which  are  delivered  for  your  edification, 
it  must  be  owned,  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  epistle  is 
mainly  directed  to  teach  us,  what  are  the  qualities  whereby  the 
word  of  God  should  be  reconmiended,  and  our  ministry  dis* 
fanguished. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  we  are  commanded  to  show  ourselves 
wbrtky  ministers  of  Christ  in  the  word  of  truth,  in  the  power 
of  God,  by  the  armour  of  justice,  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  left ;  that  is  to  say,  that  clothing  ourselves,  as  in  mail  of 
proof,  with  the  conviction  we  feel  of  the  truth  of  all  those 
doctrines  which  we  deliver,  we  should  stand  forth,  ready  to 
^[loounter  any  opposition  which  they  may  meet ;  that  we  should 
urge,  with  all  our  strength,  and  with  that  innate  energy  which 
the  word  of  God  must  always  possess,  those  doctrinal  truths  which 
it  has  committed  to  our  charge.  But,  while  we  are  commanded 
thus  to  preach  with  power,  it  is  expressly  enjoined  us,  a]so>  to 
preach  in  sweetness,  and  in  long-suffering,  and  in  the  Holy 
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Ghost ;  that  is,  to  avoid  any  thing,  in  what  we  deliver,  which 
could,  in  any  wise,  hurt  the  interests  of  virtues  dearest  to  the 
Son  of  God.  Whatever  may  be  the  strength  and  energy  with 
which  we  endeavour  to  deliver  our  doctrines,  they  should  be 
so  tempered  with  meekness  and  gentleness,  as  to  wound  and 
hurt  the  individual  feelings  of  no  man.  But  there  is  yet  a 
third  quality  in  our  ministry,  prescribed  by  the  Apostle,  which 
seems  most  particularly  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  these 
times ;  and  it  is,  that  we  should  preach  our  doctrines  throtiffh 
good  report,  and  through  evil  report,  through  honour  and  dis- 
honour ;  as  deceivers,  and  yet  true;  as  unknown,  and  yet 
known;  that  is  to  say,  we  must  expect,  that  while  some, 
indeed,  will  listen  to  us  in  the  spirit  of  sincerity,  and  kind- 
ness, and  liberality,  we  must  expect  from  others  only  an 
evil  report  of  that  which  we  shall  say.  With  many,  our 
preaching  will  gain  for  us  rather  dishonour  than  credit :  how- 
ever conscientious  we  are  in  delivering  doctrines,  of  whose 
truth  we  are  firmly  convinced,  we  must  expect  to  be  treated 
by  many,  perhaps  even  by  those  that  hear  us,  as  merely  prac- 
tised and  cunningv  deceivers  of  men.  It  is,  therefore,  thus 
prepared,  and  having  fully  before  me  these  consequences, 
which  the  apostle  of  God  has  enumerated,  and  whereof  he  has 
forewarned  us,  that  I  open,  this  evening,  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion, whereunto  that  which  I  am  delivering  may  serve  as  a 
general  introduction. 

I  have,  for  the  present,  undertaken  to  confine  myself  to  one 
point  only :  to  examining,  in  a  series  of  evening  lectures,  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  religions ; 
in  other  words,  the  essential  ground  of  separation  between  our 
Church,  and  those  friends  and  fellow-countrymen  whom  we 
would  gladly  see  cemented  with  us  in  religious  unity.  For 
this  purpose,  I  will  explain,  in  the  simplest  manner  possible, 
the  grounds  whereupon  we  found  the  very  principle  of  faith ; 
on  what  we  build  the  doctrines  which  we  profess ;  I  will 
exapiine,  in  other  words,  whether  we  are  justified  in  admit- 
ting, as  the  groundwork  of  all  that  we  believe,  an  authority^ 
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a  living  authority,  established  by  Christ  in  his  Church,  with 
his  security  against  error — ^in  contradistiQCtion  to  that  principle 
which  admits  of  no  supreme,  infallible,  authority  in  doctrine, 
save  the  written  word  of  God. 

It  is,  therefore,  merely  to  this  course — ^which  may  occupy, 
perhaps,  six  or  seven  lecture^-— that  I  wish,  this  evening,  to 
preface  some  remarks,  upon  the  object  it  will  have  in  view, 
and  the  method  in  which  they  will  be  conducted. 

First,  as  to  the  object  which  I  propose  to  discuss.  If  you 
ask  any  of  our  brethren  who  are  separated  from  us,  why  it  is 
that  they  are  not  Catholics,  undoubtedly  you  would  receive  a 
multiplicity  of  answers,  according  to  the  peculiar  character  of 
each  one  whom  you  interrogated.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  essence  and  substance  of  each  reply  would  be  this^-that 
the  Catholic  Church  is  infected  with  innumerable  errors,  having 
engrafted  upon  the  revelations  of  Christ,  many  doctrines  un- 
known to  him,  which  are,  consequently,  but  the  invention  of 
man ;  that  she  has  adopted  many  principles  of  morals  and 
practice,  directly  at  variance  with  those  which  he  and  his 
apostles  inculcated ;  so  that,  however  truly  she  may  have  been 
once  joined  to  the  true  and  universal  Church  of  Christ,  she 
has  allowed  herself  to  be  separated  from  it,  by  allowing  such 
errors  gradually  to  creep  into  her  creed,  and  then  sanctioning 
them,  with  her  usurped  authority,  as  divine. 

But,  if  you  were  to  press  the  inquiry  still  closer,  I  am  sure 
you  would  find  the  whole  of  these  various  grounds  gra* 
dually  reduced  to  one.  You  would  be  told,  that  the  great 
besetting  sin  of  the  Catholic  Church  is,  having  rejected 
God*s  written  word  in  his  Scriptures  as  the  only  rule  and  au- 
thority of  faith ;  so  much  so,  that  all  the  different  corruptions, 
so  often  laid  to  her  charge,  have  only  been  produced  by  the 
admission  of  the  false  principle,  as  it  is  called,  of  human  au- 
thority ;  and  that,  consequently,  all  other  accusations  are  but 
minor  points,  which  merge  entirely  in  this  one. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  question  between  us  and 
Protestants  divides  itself  into  two;    the  one  beiag  a  ques« 
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tion  of  fact,  the  other  of  right.  For,  whether  each  of  the 
individual  instances,  commonly  produced,  is  to  be  consider- 
ed a  corruption,  an  invention  of  man,  or  contradictory  to 
the  true  revealed  word  of  Christ,  whether  each  Catholic 
dogma  or  practice,  as  transubstantiation,  or  confession,  or 
purgatory,  is  to  be  pronounced  a  deviation  from  that  which 
our  Saviour  instituted  as  essential  to  Christianity ;  such  ques- 
tions form  matters  of  separate  consideration,  involving  distinct 
facts,  each  whereof  may  rest  upon  its  own  peculiar  proofs. 
But,  if  you  proceed  to  examine  the  ground  whereon  these 
are  upheld,  and  find  that  Catholics  maintain  them  all  exclu- 
sively by  the  same  principle,  of  their  being  taught  by  an  in- 
fallible authority,  vested  in  the  Church ;  it  is  evident,  that  all 
these  various  independent  questions  of  fact  are  united,  and 
concentrated  in  one:  that  is,  in  the  enquiry,  whether  there  is 
any  authority  which  could  sanction  them,  and  upon  which  we 
are  justified  in  believing  them. 

This  is  an  important  consideration :  because,  it  must  be 
manifest,  that,  if  we  establish  that  right  whereon,  alone,  we 
base  all  particular  doctrines ;  if,  in  other  words,  we  can  prove 
that,  besides  the  written  word  of  God,  an  infallible  authority 
exists,  and  always  has  existed,  in  the  Church — ^which,  being 
under  the  guidance  of  God,  cannot  be  deceived  in  sanctioning 
any  thing  as  having  been  jrevealed  by  him — assuredly,  we 
likewise  make  good  all  those  different  points,  on  which  we  are 
charged  with  having  fallen  into  error,  but  which  thus  will  be 
proved  to  have  their  foundation  on  an  authority  derived  from 
God.  And  therefore,  however,  for  the  sake  of  entirely  con- 
vincing the  minds  of  those  who  doubt,  and  of  more  easily  sa- 
tisfying their  peculiar  difficulties,  we  may  be  induced  to  treat 
singly  Auch  points  as  I  have  instanced,  it  is  evident,  that 
they  are  all  virtuaUy  and  essentially  demonstrated,  if  this  one 
leading  fundamental  proposition  can  be  proved:  and,  thus, 
all  the  questions  of  fact  are  absorbed  in  the  one  touching  the 
divine  right  possessed  by  the  Church  to  decide,  witibuout  danger 
of  error,  in  aU  matters  regarding  faith. 
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Now,  my  brethren,  I  may  observe,  that  this  line  of  argu- 
ment is  completely  opposite  to  that  pursued,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  on  the  other  side ;  for,  not  considering  the  manner 
in  which  these  questions  hang  together,  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  hear,  or  read,  of  preachers  ^o  represent  the 
fundamental  question  as  only  one  on  a  level  with  the  others ; 
and,  instead  of  at  once  closing  with  the  main  point,  what  i$ 
the  rule  offaitK,  treat  the  withholding  of  the  Bible  from  the 
faithful,  as  it  is  called,  or  the  doctrine  of  tradition,  as  one 
among  what  are  to  be  considered  the  corruptions  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

But,  in  this  process  of  reasoning,  there  is,  besides,  a  mani- 
fest logical  error.  For,  whether  or  no  it  is  a  corruption  to 
admit  tradition,  or  to  pronounce  the  Bible  ill-calculated  to 
form  a  rule  of  faith  to  each  individual,  depends  upon,  or  rather 
is  identical  with,  the  question,  whether  God  intended  the 
Scriptures  to  be  the  only  rule  of  faith.  This  the  Protestant 
asserts,  and  the  Catholic  denies.  But,  therefore,  when  it  is 
pretendied  to  disprove  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  religion,  by 
taxing  it  with  additions  to  God's  word,  or  with  restraining  the 
people  from  its  use,  it  is  manifest  that  the  identical  question 
is  assumed  as  certain,  on  one  side :  namely,  that  Scripture  t> 
the  only  rule  of  faith.  For,  if  this  be  not  true,  and  if  tradi- 
tion is  equally  a  rule  of  faith,  the  Catholic  Church  is  not  guilty 
of  the  alleged  corruption.  But  this,  as  I  before  observed,  is 
the  whole  kernel  of  the  controversy  between  the  two  religions. 
So  that,  first,  the  very  point  in  dispute  is  taken  for  granted, 
and  then  an  argument  is  based  upon  it.  Assuredly,  it  cannot 
be  difficult  to  prove  Catholics  in  the  wrong,  when  the  Pro- 
testant principle  of  faith  is  taken  as  a  lemma. 

Thus  much  may  suffice  as  to  the  grounds  which  would  be 
given,  were  we  to  interrogate  any  one  who  is  separated  from 
the  Catholic  Church,  Why  he  is  not  a  Catholic  ? 

But,  supposing  now  that  we  proceeded  farther  with  the 
scrutiny,  and  asked  him,  Why  he  is  a  Protestant?  the  answer 
must,  assuredly,  be  different ;  for  no  religion  can  stand  upon 
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mere  negative  grounds.  You  cannot  believe  one  doctrine 
rather  than  another,  simply  because  that  other,  which  is  pro- 
posed by  some  men,  is  false.  Each  religion  must  have  grounds 
of  demonstration  essentially  in  itself,  and  independent  of  the 
existence  of  any  other  sect.  We  should  have  been  able  to 
prove  the  divinity  of  Christ,  although  Arianism  and  Socinianism 
had  never  arisen :  and  even  now,  if  any  one  asked  us  for  a 
demonstration  of  that  doctrine,  it  would  be  no  reply,  to  say, 
that  Arianism  has  been  confuted,  or  that  Socinianism  has  been 
proved  false;  but  the  dogma,  and  the  system,  of  religion, 
which  takes  it  for  a  foundation,  must  have  their  own  essential 
reasons,  independent  of  the  rejection  of  another  doctrine. 
Hence  it  is,  that  each  one,  if  asked,  not  simply,  why  he  is 
not  a  Catholic  ?  but,  moreover,  questioned  why  he  is  a  Protest- 
ant? must  have  reasons  to  give,  wherefore  he  is  a  member  of 
this  conmiunion. 

It  follows,  necessarily,  that,  by  this  principle,  a  very  com- 
mon ground  for  being  a  Protestant  is,  at  once,  excluded.  For, 
preachers  will  too  often  imagine,  and  their  hearers  will  foUow 
them  in  the  idea,  that  when  they  have  held  up  to  odium,  or 
rejected  as  impious  and  absurd,  the  tenets  of  Catholicity,  they 
have  thereby  established  the  cause  of  Protestantism.  How 
many  works  have  been  published  "  against  the  errors  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,"  or  in  confutation  of  Popery :  how  few  sys- 
tematic attempts  are  made  to  establish  Protestant  principles 
upon  positive  demonstration.  Hence  it  is,  that  many  consider 
religious  belief  only  as  based  on  a  choice  between  the  two  reli- 
gions, in  which,  the  rejection  of  the  one  sufficientiy  demon- 
strates the  other. 

To  such  as  are  Protestants,  on  this  ground  I  would  say — 
suppose  that  you  lived  in  a  country,  or  in  any  part  of  this 
country,  where  there  was  not  within  your  reach  a  single  Ca- 
tholic ;  where,  consequently,  it  had  not  been  necessary  to  hold 
up  their  doctrines  to  your  execration, — ^indeed,  where  there 
would  have  been  no  opportunity  given  you  even  of  hearing 
them.   It  is  evident,  that  you  could  not  have  been  a  Protestant 
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upon  this  ground ;  but,  that  some  positive  reasons  or  motives, 
should  have  been  proposed  to  you  to  satisfy  you,  that  Protest* 
antism  is  the  true  and  normal  state  of  the  Christian  religion ; 
its  rule  of  faith  would  have  been  propounded  to  you,  based 
upon  a  series  of  positions  and  arguments,  not  relative  or  nega- 
tive, but  positive  and  direct. 

But,  my  brethren,  for  the  better  understanding  of  this  point, 
I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  very  important  distinction, 
and  one  which,  I  fear,  is  often  not  sufficiently  observed ;  it  is, 
the  distincHon  between  the  ground*  of  adhesion  to,  or  commu- 
nion urith,  any  Church ;  and  the  grounds  of  conviction  of  its 
truth,  I  am  sure,  that,  if  those  who  have  been  educated 
Protestants,  inquire,  and  ask  their  own  minds,  why  they  pro- 
fess that  religion,  they  would  receive  an  answer  such  as  appears 
a  justification  to  themselves  for  remaining  in  that  communion, 
but  yet  does  not  involve  the  acceptance  of  the  fundamental 
grounds  of  the  religion.  They  would  say,  for  instance—and 
I  am  sure  that  many,  if  they  search  their  own  breasts,  will 
find  it  a  reason  of  great  weight — ^they  would  say,  that  they 
were  bom  and  educated  in  that  religion ;  that  it  is  the  religion 
of  their  country ;  and  that  they  think  it  shameful  to  abandon 
the  faith  of  their  forefathers.  These  are  so  many  reasons, 
therefore,  why  they  are  Protestants ;  but  they  are  precisely 
the  same  grounds  which  might  be  given  for  a  thousand  ordinary 
opinions ;  they  are  the  very  reasons  by  which  you  might  ac- 
count why  you  are  attached  to  your  country ;  but  they  do 
not  include,  in  themselves,  the  essential,  the  radical,  reasons, 
upon  which  Protestant  doctrines  are  based.  They  are  motives 
which  justify  the  individual,  in  his  own  idea,  for  remaining  in 
a  communion ;  but,  certainly,  they  contain  no  pledge  of  hav- 
ing adopted  the  principle  of  any.  Others  will  tell  you,  that 
they  are  of  that  persuasion,  because  they  take  it  for  granted 
that  their  religion  is  demonstrated ;  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  hear  it  spoken  of  as  a  thing  satisfactorily  settled,  and  they 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  trouble  their  minds  in  in- 
quiring &rther ;  learned  men  have  done  it  for  them ;  and  the 
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priacii^  of  ^he  Refonnation  have  been  too  firmly  established, 
and  too  surely  d^nonstratedy  to  need  reconsideration  or  pri- 
vate study. 

You  must  perceiye— and  a  minute  examinatian  would  only 

serve  to  demonstrate  it-^that,  whoever  gives  you  such  reasons 
as  these,  for  being  a  Protestant,  oidj  gives  you  such  motives 
aa  influences  him  to  continue  in  the  profession  of  his  creed ; 
but  they  are  not  reasons  which  touch  the  grounds  whereon 
Protestantism  justifies  its  original  separation  from  oiir  Church ; 
for  the  fundamental  principle  of  Protestantism  is  this,  that 
THE  WORD  or  God  alone  is  the  true  standard  and 
RULE  OF  FAITH. .  But,  to  arrive  at  this,  there  is  a  long  course 
of  complicated  and  severe  inquiry.  You  must,  step  by  step, 
have  satisfied  yourselves,  not  merely  of  the  existence  of  a  re- 
velation ;  but,  that  such  revelation  is  really  confided  to  man  in 
these  very  books ;  that  they  have  been  transmitted  to  you  in 
such  a  state,  that  the  original^  have  been  so  preserved,  and  the 
translations  so  made,  as,  that  you  are  confident,  that  in  reading 
them  you  are  reading  those  words  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
dictated  to  the  prophets  and  apostles ;  and,  still  more,  that 
you  have  acquired,  or  that  you  possess,  the  lights  necessary 
for  you  to  understand  them.  You  must  not  only  be  satis- 
fied that  the  Bible  has  been  given  as  the  word  of  Grod; 
but  you  must  be  ready  to  meet  the  innumerable  and  compli- 
cated difficulties  which  are  brought  by  others  against  the 
inspiration  of  particular  books,  or  individual  passages ;  so  that 
you  may  be  able  to  say,  that  from  your  own  knowledge  and 
experience,  you  are  internally  convinced,  that  you  have  in  that 
book  the  inspired  word  of  God,  in  the  first  place ;  and,  in  the 
second,  that  you  are  not  only  authorized,  but  competent,  to 
imderstand  it.  How  few,  my  brethren,  are  there  who  can  say, 
that  they  have  gone  through  this  important  course ;  and,  yet, 
it  is  the  essential  ground  of  Protestantism,  that  each  one  is  to 
be  considered  responsible  to  God  for  every  particular  doctrine 
which  he  professes — ^that  each  one  must  have  studied  the 
word  of  God,  and  must  have  drawn  from  it  the  faith  which  he 
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holds.  Unless  he  does  all  thi%  he  has  not  complied  with  those 
conditions  which  his  religion  imposes  upon  him ;  and,  what- 
ever reasons  or  motives,  he  may  feel  or  quote  for  being  a 
Protestant,  it  is  manifest  that  they  noways  lead  him  essentially 
to  the  practical  adoption  of  the  ground-work  of  his  religion. 

You  may,  perhaps,  be  tempted  to  think  that  I  have  over- 
strained my  assertions,  for  the  sake  of  an  argument.  You  may 
say,  that  it  is  in  nowise  contrary  to  the  principles  of  Protest- 
antism, to  accept  religious  truth  on  the  teaching  received  in 
education,  so  that  the  long  and  painful  process  I  have  described 
is  by  no  means  required  from  each  individual  I  will,  there- 
fore, justify  what  I  have  asserted,  by  the  authority  of  one 
considered  eminently  orthodoit  among  the  divines  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Dr.  Beveridge,  in  his  "  Private  Thoughts," 
has  recorded  most  exactly  the  train  of  reasoning  he  pursued, 
regarding  the  necessity  of  individual  examination  in  matters  of 
religion ;  and  you  will  see  that  he  goes  much  farther  than  I 
have  ventured  to  do,  in  his  statement  of  what  Protestantism 
exacts.  In  the  sixteenth  page  of  this  work,  he  writes  as  follows, 
concerning  the  self-examination  which  he  instituted  into  the 
grounds  and  motives  of  his  belief: 

**  The  reason  of  this  my  inquiry,  is,  not  that  I  am,  in  the 
least,  dissatisfied  with  that  religion  I  have  already  embraced, 
but  because  it  is  natural  for  all  men  to  have  an  overbearing 
opinion  and  esteem  for  that  particular  religion  they  are  bom 
and  bred  up  in.  That,  therefore,  I  may  not  seem  biassed  by 
the  prejudices  of  education,  I  am  resolved  to  prove  and  ex- 
amine them  all,  and  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  best,  for  though 
I  do  not,  in  the  least,  question  but  that  upon  enquiry,  I  shall 
find  the  true  Christian  religion  to  be  the  only  true  religion  in 
the  world,  yet  I  cannot  say  it,  unless  J  find  it  upon  good 
grounds  to  be  so  indeed.  For  to  profess  myself  a  Christian, 
and  believe  that  Christians  only  are  right  because  my  forefathers 
were  so,  is  no  more  than  the  heathens  and  Mahomedans  have 
to  say  for  themselves — To  be  a  Christian  only  upon  the  grounds 
of  birth  and  education,  is  all  one  as  if  I  was  a  Tktrk  or  a- 
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heathen,  /or  if  I  had  been  born  amongst  them,  I  should  have 
had  the  same  reason  for  their  religion  as  now  I  have  for  my 
otmu  The  premises  are  the  same,  though  the  conclusions  be 
never  so  different.  'Tis  still  upon  the  same  grounds,  that  I 
profess  religion,  though  it  be  another  religion."  Here,  then, 
according  to  this  learned  bishop,  not  only  is  the  Protestant 
bound,  as  I  said,  to  satisfy  his  mind  individually  on  the  ground 
of  his  creed,  but  is  no  better  than  a  heathen  or  Turk,  if  he- is 
a  Christian  at  all  upon  other  grounds.  But,  then,  he  bears 
me  out  still  farther  in  my  assertions,  by  owning  that  the  great 
body  of  Protestants  are  only  such,  upon  the  unjustifiable 
grounds  which  he  rejects,  and  which  I  above  enumerated. 
For  he  says  in  continuation :  '^  I  can  see  but  little  difference 
betwixt  being  a  Turk  by  profession,  and  a  Christian  only  by 
education,  which  commonly  is  the  means  and  occasion,  but 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  the  ground,  of  any  religion.**  In  which 
words  is  found  the  very  distinction  I  before  laid  down  between 
motives  of  adherence,  and  the  principle  of  conviction ;  and  at 
our  next  meeting  I  shall  have  better  occasion  to  quote  other 
and  stronger  authorities,  for  aU  I  have  asserted. 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  is  evident,  that  those  motives  of 
adherence,  do  not,  necessarily  and  essentially,  lead  to  that 
principle ;  that  is  to  say,  tiiat  a  person  may  be  all  his  life  a 
member  of  a  Protestant  Church,  without  once  taking  the  pains 
to  examine,  by  the  serious  and  minute,  and  difficult  method 
which  is  required,  all  the  doctrines  which  he  believes ;  he  may 
possess,  therefore,  those  reasons  which  keep  him  in  communion 
with  that  Church,  without  his  ever  being  led  by  them  to  the 
adoption  of  that  course  which  it  requires,  as  fundamental  to 
his  religion.  Not  only  so ;  but  I  will  say,  that  these  motives 
are  contradictory  to  that  principle.  For,  if  any  man  tells  me, 
that  he  remains  a  Protestant  simply  because  he  has  been  so 
bom  and  educated ;  that,  from  what  he  has  heard  in  sermons,  or 
read  in  books,  he  is  satisfied  that  no  other  sect  of  Christianity 
has  any  grounds  to  support  it — ^I  reply  to  him,  at  once,  that  he 
is  acting  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  principle  whereby  alone 
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his  religion  allows  him  to  be  .convinced ;  for  convicdony  ac- 
cording to  thaty  must  be  based  upon  individual  research,  and 
individual  satisfaction ;  and  not  merely,  therefore,  upon  having 
been  bom  in  it,  or  having  been  educated  in  it  by  others ;  nor, 
on  having  heard  certain  doctrines  delivered  from  pulpits,  by 
men  as  fallible  as  himself ;  and,  certainly,  still  less  on  having 
heard  the  doctrines  of  others  represented  in  a  manner  which,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  is  almost  always  incorrect,  and 
perhaps  often  such  as  to  deserve  a  harsher  name. 

Now,  therefore,  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  examine  the 
grounds  upon  which  Catholics  stand,  viewing  them  precisely 
with  the  same  distinction.  And,  I  will  own,  that  the  grounds 
upon  which  Catholics  adhere  to  their  religion,  or  the  motives 
by  which  they  are  brought  to  it,  if  they  have  not  been  therein 
educated,  are  not  only  as  various  and  as  numerous  as  those 
which  I  have  mentioned,  when  speaking  of  Protestants,  but, 
that  they  are  infinitely  more  so :  and  hence,  it  may  be,  that  Ca^ 
tholics,  if  interrogated,  will  give  the  most  various  reasons  why 
they  are  Catholics.  But,  now^  allow  me  to  notice  the  difference 
between  the  two  religions. 

That  the  grounds  upon  which  men  may  be  brought  to  the 
true  religion  of  Christ  are  various,  is  evident,  both  from  the 
conduct  of  those  whom  the  word  of  God  has  proposed  to  us  as 
examples,  and  from  that  which  we  have  witnessed  in  all  ages^ 
even  unto  our  own.  For,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  the 
preaching  of  the  apostles,  Christianity  was  not  based  upon 
merely,  one  point  or  another ;  but  the  preachers  of  God's  word 
drew  their  evidences  from  any  just  grounds,  which  they  knew 
must  make  the  greatest  impression  upon  those  whom  they 
addressed.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  beauty  and  the  perfection  of 
truth,  that  it  should  stand  the  action  of  the  most  varied  tests. 
It  is  only  an  impure  ore  which,  while  it  resists,  perhaps,  the 
action  of  one  or  two  re-agents,  will,  in  the  end,  yield  before 
the  energy  of  a  third;  while  the  pure  metal  will  defy  the 
action  of  every  successive  test.  Truth  may  be  compared  to  a 
gem  without  a  flaw,  which  may  be  viewed  in  different  lights ; 
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#hich,  though  held  up  to  the  eye  on  any  side,  and  without  ar- 
tificial assistance,  shall  always  present  the  same  beauty  and 
purity.  But  it  is  the  characteristic  of  error,  that  it  may,  by 
the  assistance  of  an  artful  setting,  and  by  a  certain  play  of  light 
thrown  upon  it,  produce  the  appearance  of  being  without  fault  j 
but,  if  it  be  slightly  turned,  or  shown  under  another  angle,  it 
instantly  discovers  its  imperfections.  It  was  evidently,  with 
this  feeling,  that  the  apostles  acted,  and  thus,  by  them,  was 
Christianity  preached ;  namely,  it  was  considered  by  them  a 
system,  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  mankind,  so  that  its  true 
evidence  resided  in  the  mind  of  every  individual,  as  well  as  in 
the  general  feelings  and  wants  of  the  entire  human  race. 
They  felt  that,  whatever  characteristic  of  truth  their  hearers 
might  have  adopted,  whether  the  counterpart  of  a  previous 
revelation,  or  the  certain  conclusions  of  profound  philosophy, 
whether  drawn  from  the  yearnings  of  human  nature  after  perfec- 
tion, or  from  individual  consciousness  of  misery  and  ignorance, 
whether  consisting  in  the  harmonious  beauty  of  all  the  parts 
of  a  system,  or  in  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  special 
propositions,  any  would  equally  lead  to  the  verification  of 
Christianity.  Thus,  therefore,  when  they  preached  to  the 
Jews — ^who  possessed  the  volume  of  the  old  law,  and  in  it 
types,  prophecies,  and  other  foreshadowings,  of  the  dbpensa- 
tion  that  was  to  come— the  task  was  simply,  to  assume  what 
these  already  believed,  and  show  them  its  counterpart,  and 
fulfilment  in  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  in  the  character  of 
our  Saviour ;  and,  thus  they  generally  won  their  way  to  con- 
viction, through  principles  already  believed.*  When  Philip 
met  the  eunuch  of  the  queen  of  Ethiopia  on  the  highway,  he 
found  him  reading  a  certain  passage  in  the  prophet  Isaiah ; 
and,  from  that  passage  alone,  he  convinced  him  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  and  admitted  him  to  baptism.  He  was  searching 
for  something  that  would  correspond  to  the  description  there 
given :  Philip  merely  proposes  to  him  what  a  simple  compa- 
rison led  him  to  see,  must  be  the  counterpart  to  what  he  had 
read ;  and  he,  instantly,  yielded  himself  a  captive  to  faith,  and 

*Act8,  ii.  iii. 
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adopted  all  the  sclieme  of  Christiaiiity,  implied  in  the  baptismal 
rite.*  But,  when  St  Paul  goes  among  the  Gentiles,  and 
stands  before  the  learned  Athenians,  he  does  not  appeal  to 
prophecies,  wherein  they  beUeved  not  and  which  they  knew 
not ;  for,  he  does  not  consider  it  necessary,  that  they  should 
in  a  maimer  first  become  Jews,  before  they  can  be  brought  to 
Christianity.  He  has  recourse  to  a  totally  different  character 
of  evidence ;  he  preaches  to  them — ^men  of  a  philosophic  and 
studious  mind — a  sublimer  morality  than  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  hear :  he  presents  to  them,  the  striking  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection ;  he  shows  them  the  futility  and  absurdity  of 
their  idolatry ;  he  quotes  to  them  the  words  of  their  own 
poets,  to  prove  how  necessary  a  purer  belief  in  God,  such  as  he 
preached,  was  to  the  human  soul ;  he  intimates,  that,  already 
among  them,,  was  discernible  a  dissatisfaction  with  their  present 
religion,  and  a  certain  longing  after  a  better  faith,  from  their 
having  erected  an  altar  ''  to  the  unknown  God."  He  lays  hold 
of  those  threads,  which  he  found  already  prepared  in  the 
minds  of  his  hearers,  he  attaches  to  them  the  evidences. oif 
Christianity,  and,  thus  ensures  the  introduction  of  its  doctri^^ 
within  their  breasts.f 

When  we  come  down  to  a  later  period,  we  find  the  same  ptoiOp 
tice  in  the  Church — ^for  in  the  first  century,  and  in  the  second, 
and  in  the  third,  we  see  a  totally  different  system  of  motives, 
whereupon  religion  was  preached,  and  received  by  men.  We  find, 
for  instance,  that  in  the  first  century,  it  was  the  courage  of  the 
martyrs,  the  seeing  how  flesh  and  blood  could  endure  tortures  and 
death  in  support  of  a  religion,  which  brought  the  greater  portion 
of  converts  to  the  truth.  In  the  following  centuries,  a  new  system 
of  evidences  was  introduced.  The  study  of  philosophy,  which^ 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Antonines  in  the  west,  and  through 
the  impulse  of  the  great  Platonist  schools  in  the  east,  was  become 
very  prevalent,  led  to  the  examination  of  Christianity  in  connexion 
with  the  systems  of  ancient  Greece.  It  was  soon  seen,  that 
in  them  all  were  problems  innumerable,  regarding  the  nature 
of  God,  the  human  mind,  the  origin  and  end  of  man,  which 

•  Acts,  viii.  f  Ibid.  xvii. 
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all  the  acuteness  and  meditation  of  sageB  had  not  been  able  to 
solve,  and  whose  solution,  however  interesting  and  necessary, 
tiiey  even  acknowledged  to  be  out  of  reason's  power.  But 
when  Christianity  was  examined,  it  was  discovered  to  present 
a  full  and  consistent  answer  to  every  query,  a  satisfactory  so- 
lution of  every  doubt,  and  a  perfect  code  of  ethics  and  mental 
philosophy.  And  this  was  considered  by  the  Justins,  the 
Clements,  the  Origens,  and  other  philosophical  minds,  a  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  its  truth.  For,  as  we  should  not  require 
other  proof  that  a  key  was  made  for  a  certain  lock,  than  find- 
ing that  it  at  once  insinuates  himself  through  all  its  compli- 
cated wards,  and  fits  in  them,  and  moves  among  them  without 
grating  or  feeling  resistance,  and  easily  turns  the  bolts  which 
they  kept  drawn,  so  did  the  true  religion  then,  and  so  does 
it  now,  require  no  better  demonstration  of  its  being  tnily  made 
for  the  mind  and  soul  of  man,  and  of  its  having  come  from 
the  same  all-wise  artist's  hands  as  created  them, — ^than  the 
simple  discovery  of  how  admirably  it  winds  into  all  their  re- 
cesses, and  fits  into  all  their  intricate  mazes,  turning  at  will 
the  bars,  and  opening  the  entrance  of  all  the  secret  mysteries 
of  self-knowledge. 

And  in  modem  times,  the  same  variety  of  motives  is  per- 
ceptible in  the  writing  of  those  who  have,  within  these  late 
years,  joined  the  Catholic  faith.  I  do  not  allude,  so  much, 
to  what  has  occurred  in  this  country ;  because,  however  great 
may  have  been  the  spread  of  the  Catholic  religion  since  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century  amongst  us,  however  frequent  the 
coaiversions  which  we  hear  of,  and  see  all  this  is,  in  one  respect, 
as  nothing  to  what  goes  forward  elsewhere.  For  while  with 
us  the  work  of  conversion,  with  several  brilliant  exceptions, 
has  been  chiefly  confined  to  persons  of  a  less  literary  class,  on 
the  Continent — and  I  speak  particularly  of  Germany —  there 
is  hardly  a  year,  and  there  has  not  been  for  some  time  back, 
in  which  some  individuals  have  not  embraced  the  Catholic 
religion,  who  were  previously  distinguished  in  their  own 
xsountry,  as  men  of  first-rate  abilities,  and  deep  learning ;  often 
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holding  important  situations,  and  particularly,  employed  as 
professors  in  Protestant  universities.  Now,  many  of  these 
have  published  the  motives  which  brought  them  to  the  Catholic 
religion.  I  have  perused  or  heard  many  of  their  accounts,  and 
some  are  written  in  a  highly  philosophic  spirit,  and  the  arguments 
are  conducted  with  a  terseness  and  closeness  which,  in  this  country, 
could  be  hardly  popular.  But,  what  I  wish  principally  to  note, 
their  motives  are  as  varied  as  the  different  pursuits  in  which 
each  of  them  was  engaged.  You  will  find  one  who  has  made 
history  the  study  of  his  life,  and  who  taught  that  branch  of 
learning  in  one  of  the  most  celebrated  universities,  announce 
to  you,  that  he  has  become  a  Catholic,  simply  by  applying  the 
principles  of  his  study  to  the  facts  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
Europe.*  You  may  hear  another  draw  his  arguments  from 
motives  connected  with  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind — 
from  his  discovering,  that  only  in  the  Catholic  religion  can 
he  find  a  system  of  it  adapted  to  the  wants  of  man ;  and 
another,  whose  enthusiasm  has  first  been  kindled  by  ob- 
serving, that  the  principle  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  art  and  in 
nature  is  nowhere  to  be  found,  except  in  the  Catholic  reUgioiuf 
You  will  read  a  political  economist,  who  tells  you,  that,  having 
made  a  deep  study  of  that  science,  he  was  forced  to  admit, 
that  only  in  Catholic  morality  he  could  discover  the  prin- 
ciples whereon  it  could  be  honestiy  conducted,  and  so  was 
led  to  the  practical  adoption  of  its  creed.j:  Another,  by 
watching  that  very  event  which  has  been  considered,  by  some, 
a  proof  of  the  demoralizing  power  of  the  Catholic  religion,  by 
a  deep  attentive  study  of  the  dreadful  tragedies  of  the  French 
revolution,  became  a  Catholic ;  and  has  since  written  profound 
treatises  connected  with  public  rights.  || 

These  are  but  a  few  out  of  many  instances  which  I  could 
quote ;  but,  now,  mark  the  difference  between  all  these  motives 

*  Prof.  Phillips,  late  of  Berlin,  now  of  Munich. 
f  Stolberg,  Schlegel,  Yeith,  Molitor,  Beautain,  &c. 
X  See  De  Coux's  First  Lecture  on  Political  Economy. 
jl  Adam  Miiller. 
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and  those  I  before  explained.  I  said,  that  the  motives  given 
by  Protestants  for  their  adhesion  to  their  religion,  did  not 
lead  to  the  principle  of  conviction — ^to  the  adoption  of  the  only 
grounds  on  which  Protestantism  is  based.  A  man  may  be  a 
Protestant  for  those  reasons  which  are  ordinarily  given,  without 
his  being  brought  by  that  circumstance  to  the  personal  exa* 
mination  of  each  doctrine,  to  that  deep  study  of  God's  written 
word,  upon  which  alone  his  religion  allows  he  can  be  a  Pro- 
testant. But)  in  every  one  of  the  cases  to  which  I  have 
referred, — ^no  matter  whence  the  conviction  came,  no  matter 
what  was  the  first  impulse,  or  the  line  of  argument  which 
brought  any  individual  into  communion  with  the  Catholic  faith 
— the  grounds  of  connection  or  adhesion  necessarily  ended  in 
the  principle  of  conviction.  For  none  of  these  men  became 
Catholics  by  discovering  the  principles  of  political  economy, 
or  of  history,  or  of  the  fine  arts,  or  of  philosophy,  in  the  Catho- 
lic religion.  These  various  motives  produced  admiration  and 
esteem  for  it ;  but,  however  learned  or  distinguished,  we  should 
not,  and  could  not,  have  called  any  of  them  ours,  though  they 
had  persevered  in  these  sentiments,  unless  they  had  specifically 
adopted  the  Catholic  principle  of  Church  authority,  and  sub- 
mitted their  understanding  and  mind  implicitly  to  its  teaching. 
Here,  then,  we  have  a  characteristic  difference  between  the 
groundwork  of  the  two  religions.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  there 
is  no  security  given  in  the  profession  of  Protestantism,  that 
its  fundamental  principle  of  individual  examination  has  been 
practically  adopted :  while,  on  the  other,  no  man  can  be  for 
one  instant  a  Catholic,  without  the  vital  principle  of  catholicity 
bemg  actually  embraced ;  nay,  no  man  can  become  a  Catholic 
save  through,  and  by  its  reception.  The  Catholic  Church  is 
thus  as  a  city  to  which  avenues  lead  from  every  side,  towards 
^rhich  men  may  travel  from  any  quarter,  by  the  most  diversified 
roads^ — ^by  the  thorny  and  rugged  ways  of  strict  investigation — 
by  the  more  flowery  paths  of  sentiment  and  feeling ;  but,  arrived 
at  its  precincts,  all  find  that  there  is  but  one  gate  whereby 
they  may  enter,  but  one  door  to  the  sheep-fold,  narrow  and 
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low,  perhaps,  and  causing  jftesh  and  blood  to  stoo{)  as  it  passes 
in.  They  may  wander  about  its  outskirts,  they  may  admir^ 
the  goodliness  of  its  edifices  and  of  its  bulwarks,  but  they 
cannot  be  its  denizens  and  children,  if  they  enter  not  by 
that  one  gate,  of  absolute,  unconditional,  submission  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Church. 

Assuredly,  there  is  something  here  beautifully  contrasted,  to 
the  eye  of  the  philosopher,  with  the  manifest  imperfections  of 
the  other  system.  There  is  a  natural  and  obvious  beauty  id 
the  simplicity  of  this  basis,  which  at  once  gives  stability  and 
unity  to  conviction,  which  makes  the  terms  whereon  men  are 
received  into  the  pale  of  a  religion  equal  to  all,  whether  learned 
or  illiterate,  quick  or  dull  of  apprehension,  and  which  obliges 
all  to  divest  themselves  of  their  peculiar  prejudices  and 
opinions,  if  they  dash  with  the  doctrines  taught 

But  the  beauty  of  this  system  ends  not  here :  for,  after 
eadh  one  has  thus  embraced  the  religion,  upon  a  principle  one 
and  indivisible,  his  affections  and  tastes  are  allowed  their  fullest 
play ;  they  may  devote  themselves  to  the  adorning  and  com-' 
mending  of  their  religion,  from  the  various  storehouses  of 
topics  which  their  pursuits  may  afford  them ;  and  they  will 
in  it  find  a  fitting  and  a  perfect  theme  to  repay  all  their  zeal 
and  love.  The  motives  which  led  them  to  the  adoption  of 
the  faith  will  still  continue  within  them  as  links  of  attachment 
to  its  profession ;  but  the  ground  of  their  belief  will  be  un-* 
changed  for  ever. 

And  this  leads  me  to  another  reflection  of  no  mean  import- 
ance ;  for  it  is  extremely  common,  to  ask  an  untutored  Catho- 
lic on  what  grounds  he  became  or  is  a  Catholic ;  and  it  will 
often  appear,  that  the  answer  which  he  gives  is  not  logical,  or 
satisfactory.  It  probably  is  not  to  you ;  but,  mark  I  while  he 
answers  the  question,  he  is  not  giving  you  the  grounds  on 
which  he  believes  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church,  he  is 
only  giving  you  the  motives  which  brought  him  or  bind  him 
to  it ;  and  these  grounds  are  as  different,  as  diverse,  as  the 
affections,  as  the  pursuits,  and  as  the  character  of  each  indi- 
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vidual.  You  have  not  in  your  mind  the  necessary  key,  to 
understand  the  force  of  the  arguments  that  influenced  hinu 
But  it  is  not  on  that  ground  that  he  believes  transubstantia- 
tion,  it  is  not  on  that  ground — whatever  it  be — ^that  he  believes 
in  auricular  confession,  or  that  he  practises  it.  He  is  not 
giving  you,  therefore,  the  grounds  of  his  doctrines';  he  is 
giving  you  the  reasons  by  which  he  was  led  to  satisfactory- 
inquiries  regarding  the  grounds  of  faith.  And  this  is  certainly 
remarkable,  that  in  every  one  who  has  embraced  the  Catholic 
religion,  whatever  was  his  difficulty  in  first  receiving  it,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  first  obstacles  to  his  complete  convic- 
tion, when  once  he  has  embraced  and  received  it,  it  takes  as 
strong  a  hold  upon  his  affections  and  thoughts,  as  it  could  have 
done,  if  he  had  been  educated  in  it  from  his  infancy.  It  is,  if 
I  may  illustrate  it  by  a  comparison,  like  a  shoot  or  a  slip, 
which  is  forced  into  the  ground,  and  requires  a  certain  degree 
of  violence  for  the  purpose.  It  must  be  by  a  sharp  and  wound- 
ing point  that  it  is  made  to  penetrate  the  hard  surface  of  the 
earth ;  but  no  sooner  has  it  once  been  there  placed,  than  it 
sends  forth  shoots,  to  go  and  suck  the  nourishment  on  every 
side,  and  the  earth  that  has  so  received  it,  closes  and  entwines 
itself  around  it,  and  becomes  kindly  and  attached  to  it ;  so, 
that  if  you  should  wish,  after  a  short  time,  to  root  it  up,  you 
must  rend  and  tear  that  earth  in  pieces,  into  which  originally 
it  seemed  to  be  driven  against  its  will. 

But  now,  allow  me  to  contrast  with  the  examples  of  conver- 
sion which  I  have  just  given  you,  others  of  a  different  class. 

I  have  told  you,  that  in  perusing  the  works  of  men  who 
have  within  these  few  years  become  members  of  the  Catholic 
Church — ^men  of  talent  and  erudition — ^I  have  hardly  found 
two  of  them  agree  upon  the  grounds  which  they  record,  as 
having  induced  them  to  embrace  the  Catholic  religion.  But, 
I  have  also  read  similar  works  on  the  other  side,  purport- 
ing to  give  the  grounds  upon  which  several  individuals  have 
abandoned  the  Catholic  Church,  and  become  members  of 
some  Protestant  communion.    It  is,  indeed,  very  seldom,  that 
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men  of  any  considerable  ability,  or  at  all  known  to  the  public 
for  their  learning,  have  written  such  treatises ;  but  still,  such 
as  they  are,  they  have  been,  in  general,  widely  disseminated. 
It  has  been  considered  important  to  throw  them,  in  a  cheap 
form,  among  the  public,  and  particularly  among  the  lower 
orders,  that  they  may  see  examples  of  conversion  from  the 
Catholic  religion.  Now,  I  have  read  many  of  these,  and  have 
noted,  that,  instead  of  the  rich  variety  of  motives  which  have 
brought  learned  men  to  the  Catholic  Church,  there  is  a  sad 
meagreness  of  reasoning  in  them ;  indeed,  that  they  all,  with- 
out exception,  give  me  but  one  argument.  The  history,  in 
every  case,  is  simply  this;  that  the  individual — by  some 
chance  or  other,  probably  through  the  ministry  of  some  pious 
person — ^became  possessed  of  the  word  of  God,  of  the  Bible ; 
that  he  perused  this  Book ;  that  he  could  not  find  in  it  tran- 
substantiation  or  auricular  confession,  that  he  could  not  dis- 
cover in  it  one  word  of  purgatory,  or  of  worshipping  images. 
He  perhaps  goes  to  the  priest,  and  tells  him  that  he  cannot 
find  these  doctrines  in  the  Bible ;  his  priest  argues  with  him, 
and  endeavours  to  convince  him  that  he  should  shut  up  the  book 
that  is  leading  him  astray :  he  perseveres,  he  abandons  the 
communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome — ^that  is,  as  it  is  commonly 
expressed,  the  errors  of  that  Church — and  becomes  a  Protest- 
ant. Now  in  all  this,  the  man  was  a  Protestant  from  the 
beginning ;  he  started  with  the  principle,  that  whatever  is  not 
in  that  book,  cannot  be  true  in  religion,  or  an  article  of  faith — 
and  that  is  the  principle  of  Protestantism.  He  took  Protest- 
antism, therefore,  for  granted,  before  he  began  to  examine 
the  Catholic  doctrine.  He  set  out  with  the  supposition,  that 
whatever  is  not  in  the  Bible,  is  no  part  of  God's  truth ;  he 
does  not  find  certain  things  in  the  Bible ;  and  concludes  that, 
therefore,  the  religion  that  holds  these,  is  not  the  true  religion 
of  Christ  The  work  was  done  before ;  it  is  not  an  instance 
of  conversion ;  it  is  only  a  case  of  one,  who  has  lately,  and, 
perhaps,  unconsciously  to  his  own  mind,  had  his  breast  filled 
with  Protestant  principles,  coming  openly  to  declare  them. 
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The  ground  on  which  the  inquiry  should  have  been  conducted 
-was,  manifestly,  not  to  assume,  in  the  first  instance,  that  thore 
is  no  truth  but  what  is  expressly  contained  in  the  Bible ;  but 
to  examine  whether  that  is  the  only  rule  of  faith,  or  whether 
there  are  not  other  means  of  arriying  also  at  a  knowledge  of 
Grod's  revelation. 

From  all  that  I  have  said,  you  will  easily  deduce,  that  the 
object  I  shall  have  in  view,  through  my  first  course  of  lectures, 
will  be  to  examine  the  relative  value  of  the  two  rules  of 
FAITH  :  to  see  whether  the  Catholic  is  not  fully  justified  in 
the  admission  of  his  principle,  that  God  has  appointed  His 
Church  the  infallible  and  unfailing  depository  of  all  truth. 

The  next  point  on  which  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  is, 
the  manner  in  which  the  inquiry  shall  be  conducted.  You 
will  naturally  at  once  suppose,  that  they  will  be  what  are 
oonunonly  called  controversial  lectures.  I  must  own  that 
I  have  a  great  dislike — ahnost,  I  will  say,  an  antipathy--^ 
to  the  name ;  for  it  supposes  that  we  consider  ourselves  as  in 
a  state  of  warfare  with  others ;  that  we  adopt  that  principle 
which  I  reprobated  at  the  commencement  of  my  discourse- 
that  of  establishing  the  truth  of  our  doctrines  by  overthrow- 
ing those  of  others.  Now,  my  brethren,  it  is  not  so.  We 
hold,  that  the  demonstration  of  our  belief,  and  of  its  grormdsy 
may  be  conducted  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  ex* 
istence  of  any  other  system.  I  might  prove  the  doctrines 
of  the  Catholic  Church  to  you,  precisely  as  I  should,  were  I 
addressing  an  eastern  audience,  who  had  never,  perhaps, 
heard  even  the  name  of  Protestantism.  I  could  expound  the 
grounds  on  which  they  and  we  believe,  without  ever  adverts 
ing  to  the  existence  of  any  opposing  system.  We  do  not 
think  that  we  have  adversaries  or  enemies  whom  we  have 
to  attack ;  for  we  are  willing  to  consider  all  who  are  separated 
from  us,  as  in  a  state  indeed  of  error,  but  of  involuntary  error. 
We  hope  that,  having  been  educated  in  certain  principles  and 
opinions,  and  not  having  taken  leisure  to  examine  sufiici^ntly 
into  the  grounds  of  their  faith,  or  having  had  their  first  im- 
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pressions  so  far  strengthened  by  the  subsequent  efforts  of  their 
instructors^  that  it  is  ahnost  impossible  for  any  contrary  im- 
pression to  be  made ;  they  are  rather  separated  from  us  than 
aimod  against  us — ^rather  wanderers  from  the  city  of  God,  than 
enemies  to  its  peace.  Hence  it  is  not  in  the  way  of  contro- 
versy, it  is  not  as  attacking  others,  or  even  as  wishing  to  gain 
a  victory,  or  have  a  triumph,  that  I  intend  to  address  you.  I 
will  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the  examination,  of  others' 
opinions ;  because  I  am  satisfied,  that  the  course  of  argument 
which  I  intend  to  pursue,  will  be  such  as,  in  establishing  our 
doctrines,  will  not  merely  prove  them  true,  but  exclusively 
true.  The  method,  therefore,  which  I  shall  follow,  is  what 
I  would  rather  call  demonstrative  than  controversial.  It  will 
iumsist  in  laying  before  you  the  grounds  of  our  doctrines^ 
rather  than  in  endeavouring  to  overthrow  those  professed  by 
others.  It  will  likewise  be  essentially  indtictive — ^that  is  to 
say,  I  will  not  take  any  one  single  principle  for  granted,  which 
will  possibly  bear  a  dispute.  I  will  begin  with  the  simplest 
elements,  and  they  shall,  as  they  go  on,  develop  them- 
selves, by  their  own  power.  It  shall  be  my  endeavour  to 
conduct  the  inquiry  precisely  as  one  who  has  no  prejudice 
on  either  side ;  but  who,  having  a  certain  diegree  of  sagacity  or 
inductive  skill,  in  tracing  out  a  course  of  proofe,  should  pro- 
ceed to  search  out  what  is  right  and  true.  We  will  open  the 
word  of  God;  we  will  examine  it  by  such  principles  as  all 
must  admit ;  we  will  discover  what  are  the  only  consequences 
ihai  can  be  drawn  from  it ;  and  for  whom  the  consequence 
shall  be,  his  doctrine  we  will  embrace.  This  is  the  simple 
method  which  I  intend  to  follow;  and  this  will  certainly 
exclude  what  I  fear  has  been  too  common  elsewhere,  and  that, 
not  merely  because  the  method  itself  will  not  allow  it  to  enter» 
but  because  I  trust,  that  whatever  method  were  pursued  in 
this  holy  place,  it  would  not  admit  it: — ^I  mean,  the  system 
of  misrepresentation  of  the  doctrines  of  others,  which  is,  alas  I 
too  common  in  this  city.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
never  yet  has  an  attempt  been  made  to  expound  the  Catholic 
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doctrines,  in  any  other  place  of  worship  but  our  own,  without 
those  doctrines  being  most  strangely  misrepresented — without 
their  being,  in  the  first  place,  themselves  made  totally  differ- 
ent from  that  which  we  believe ;  and  then,  supposed  to  rest 
on  grounds  which  we  absolutely  reject 

Now,  as  I  said  before,  I  shall  scarcely  have  to  touch  on  the 
opinions  of  others ;  I  do  not  intend  to  involve  myself  in  ques- 
tions regarding  what  any  sect  or  section  of  Christians  believe ; 
I  will  only  lay  before  you,  what  the  Catholic  doctrine  is,  and 
endeavour  to  explain  the  proofs  of  that  doctrine ;  and  if  I  have 
to  answer  objections — ^which  will  be  extremely  seldom — or  to 
comment  upon  the  principles  of  others — ^I  shall  always  make 
it  a  point,  as  much  as  possible,  to  give  my  statement  in  the 
words  of  some  accredited  defender  and  supporter  of  the  Pro- 
testant cause. 

The  last  quality  and  characteristic  which  I  shall  be  anxious 
to  infuse  into  this  course  of  instruction,  will  be  that  which  the 
epistle  I  quoted  to  you,  is  particular  in  inculcating — ^that  is,  a^ 
spirit  of  mildness  and  of  gentleness,  the  avoiding  of  any  ex- 
pression which  can  possibly  wound  the  feelings  of  any  indi- 
vidual, the  refraining  from  any  term  of  reproach,  and  from  the 
use  of  any  name  which  is  reprobated  and  disliked  by  those  of 
whom  we  speak.    It  shall  be  my  endeavour  to  keep  clear,  as 
much  as  possible,  of  individuals,  except  when  obliged  to  quote 
their  words,  in  justification  of  expressions  I  may  use.    This  I 
will  say,  is  the  practice,  and  always  has  been,  amongst  us.    It 
has  been  our  rule,  in  treating  of  the  differences  between  us 
and  many  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  to  speak  of  them,  as 
much  as  we   can,  with  charity  and  compassion.    We  are 
accused,  indeed,  of  an  eager  spirit  of  proselytism,  of  going 
from  door  to  door,  to  gain  converts;  and  were  there  any 
bitterness  in  our  heart,  were  there  any  feeling  of  dislike,  -of 
antipathy  to  others,  were  there  any  thing  but  the  true  spirit 
of  sweetness,  and  charity,  and  love  of  our  neighbours  in  God, 
in  the  motives  of  our  ministry,  assuredly  we  should  not  take 
the  trouble  and  pains  for  which  we  are  reproved* 
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But,  my  brethren,  this  has  been  the  fate  of  the  Catholic 
religion  at  all  times,  though  nevei  so  much  as  now,  that  it  has 
to  be  preached,  less  in  honour  than  in  dishonour — ^in  evil  repute 
rather  than  in  good  repute.    In  whatever  way  we  may  pro- 
pose our  doctrines,  it  is  impossible  for  them  not  to  be  repro- 
bated,  and  misrepresented  too.    We  may  say,  as  did  our 
Saviour  to  the  Jews,  ^  Unto  whom  shall  I  liken  the  men  of 
this  generation,  and  to  what  are  they  like  ?  They  are  like  unto 
children  sitting  in  the  market-place,  and  speaking  one  to  another, 
and  saying,  We  have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  danced ; 
we  have  mourned,  and  ye  have  wept    For  John  the  Baptist 
came  neither  eating  bread  nor  drinking  wine;  and  ye  say, 
He  hath  a  deviL    The  Son  of  man  is  come  eating  and  drink- 
ing ;  and  ye  say.  Behold  a  glutton  and  a  drinker  of  wine,  a 
friend  of  publicans  and  sinners  I  But  wisdom  is  justified  by  all 
her  children  I"*    If  the  Catholic  Church  enjoins  the  doctrine 
of  severe  mortification  and  penance,  it  is  immedilately  traduced 
lu  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  by  substituting  the  efiicacy 
ctf  man  for  the.  merits  of  Christ.     If,   at  other  times,   she 
seem  to  relax  that  severity  which  others  would  desire,  and 
allow  innocent  mirth  to  mingle  with  the  close  of  that  day 
which  God  has  dedicated  to  his  service,  then  is  she,  on  the 
oontlrary,  represented  as  being  relaxed  in  her  morals,  and  as 
encouraging  the  profanation  of  God's  holy  seasons.    If  her 
anchorites  gird  themselves  with  sackcloth,  and  retire  for  prayer 
and  meditation  from  the  haunts  of  men,  it  is  a  gloomy  and 
unholy  superstition ;  if  her  priests  minister  at  the  altar,  dad  in 
costly  raiment,  it  is  pronounced  mere  vanity,  and  a  worldly 
spirit    And  thus,  whatever  we  do,  whatever  doctrine  we  teach, 
whatever  practice  we  inculcate,  it  is  sure  to  be  found  repre- 
hensible ;  and  some  ground  or  other  is  easily  discovered,  where- 
on it  must  be  condemned. 

But  theU)  let  us  fulfil  the  other  portion  of  this  text,  and 
justify  the  divine  wisdom  of  our  religion  in  our  conduct  You, 
who  well  know  this  wisdom,  and  the  principles  inculcated  by 
your  teachers  and  guides,  have  often  heard  how,  even  in  this  re- 

*  Luke,  vii.  31. 
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specty  it  was  meet  for  your  religion  to  resemble  its  divine 
Founder,  how,  as  he  was  ever  calumniated,  and  persecuted,  and 
ill-treated  by  men,  so  must  you  likewise  expect  that^— whether 
in  prosperity  or  in  adversity — ^your  doctrines,  and  opinions,  and 
institutions,  should  be  held  up  to  the  hatred  and  the  scorn  of  the 
world.  But  remember,  that  while  your  Redeemer  submitted 
in  every  other  respect  to  the  will  of  his  persecutors,  while  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  bound,  and  scourged,  and  crowned  with 
thorns,  and  mocked,  and  scoffed,  and  even  crucified  for  your 
sins,  there  was  one  thing  only,  in  the  course  of  his  passion, 
wherein  he  refused  to  yield  to  the  designs  of  his  enemies ;  one 
point  in  which  he  would  not  submit  to  their  inflictions ;  and 
that  was,  when  they  attempted  to  force  gaQ  and  vinegar  upon 
his  lips ;  for,  when  he  had  lusted  he  would  not  drink.*  And 
in  this  respect,  therefore,  do  you  likewise  refuse  to  submit  to 
that  whereunto  others  may  wish  to  drive  you.  Allow  nothing 
which  they  may  say — allow  no  excesses  on  their  part — ^to  lead 
you  to  the  utterance  of  one  word  of  bitterness  or  acrimony. 
Let  them  not  ever  gain  the  triumph  over  you  of  making  you 
in  this  respect,  like  themselves,  by  extorting  from  you 
reviling  and  scoffing  words,  instead  of  sound  and  solid  argu* 
ment,  urged  in  the  mildest  phrase. 

And,  in  conclusion,  brethren,  allow  me  to  say,  that  it  is 
only  the  grace  of  God  which  can  give  us  mutual  strength  to 
go  through  the  task  which  I  have  proposed ;  that  all  our  efibrts 
will  fail,  that  your  attendance  will  be  ^thout  profit,  and  my 
wixustrj  without  fruit,  unless  God  send  his  blessing  upon  us ; 
unless  he  give  force  and  efficacy  to  my  unworthy  Hps,  and 
pot  a  candid  and  teachable  spirit  in  your  hearts ;  that  so  ye 
may  be  moved  to  come  hither,  not  by  idle  curiosity,  or  a 
desire  to  bear  something  new,  but  from  a  real  anxiety  every 
day  to  leara  more  and  more,  and  to  improve  yourselves^  not 
merely  in  the  knowledge  of  your  faith,  but  in  the  practice  of 
all  it  inculcates  and  teaches;  that  so  you  may  be  not  only 
heacers  of  the  wctif  but  ako  doers — a  blessing  which  I  pray 
God  to  grant  ye»  ercemore.    Amen. 

Matt  xzvii.  34. 
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ON   TH£  PROTESTANT   RULE    OF   FAITH. 


1  THESSALONIANS,  v.  21. 
'*  Try  all  thingi^  and  holdfast  that  which  is  good" 

I  OWN,  my  brethren,  tihat  I  feel  considerably  rejoiced  and 
comforted  at  seeing  the  good-will  with  which  you  have  com- 
menced you  attendance  upon  this  course  of  lectures ;  and  still 
more,  to  see  such  a  fall  and  gratifying  attendance  here  this 
evening.    For,  I  must  own,  thai  I  had  feared  lest  the  neces- 
sarily abstract  nature  of  the  subject,  which  I  treated  in  my 
opening  discourse,  added,  perhaps,  to  the  circumstance  that, 
from  previous  fatigue,  I  had  not,  in  my  estimation,   done 
justice  to  the  interesting  view  which  I  wished  to  propose  to 
you,  might,  perhaps,  have  deterred  many  from  continuing 
their  attendance  upon  what  promised  such  comparatively  slight 
interest.     Nothing,   indeed,   my  brethren,  is  easier  than  to 
throw  considerable  interest  over  any  subject,  by  condensing 
its  facts  into  a  small  space,  and  crowding  together  the  most 
striking  views  that  it  will  bear.    But,  although  I  may,  upon 
another  occasion,  have  been  compelled  to  follow  that  course, 
it  is  always  an  unsatisfactory  one :  because,  thereby,  injustice 
is  done  to  two  important  parties — ^the  cause  in  hand,  and  those 
who  are  anxious  to  hear  its  demonstration.    To  the  cause,  for 
this  simple  reason,  that,  although,  in  every  question,  there  must 
be  some  more  leading  and  more  important  points,  yet  are  the 
connecting  links  likewise  of  essential  importance ;  and  though, 
by  sweeping  away  that  intermediate  matter,  you  may  place 
the  object  in  a  more  striking  and  moving  point  of  view ;  yet 
do  you  essentially  weaken  it,  by  depriving  it  of  that  support 
and  consistency  winch  the  connexion  between  it  and  other 
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parte  of  the  system,  through  those  less  important  elements,  alone 
oasi  give.  And  injustice  is,  likewise,  done  to  those  who  come 
to  ieam :  for,  it  may,  perchance,  be,  that  their  difficulties,  if 
they  differ  from  us,  do  not  so  much  lie  in  the  leading  and  im- 
portant features  of  the  case,  as  in  some  comparatively  insig- 
nificant circumstance,  some  trifling  objection,  which,  from 
their  particular  cast  of  mind,  appears  to  possess  much  greater 
force  than  we  can  understand ;  and  so  they  may  depart  with 
the  impression,  that  we  have  only  acted  the  part  of  skilful  ad- 
vocates, putting  forward  some  few  favourable  points,  while 
we  passed  over  the  weaker  portions  of  our  case.  And  hence 
it  is  that  I  shall  have,  more  than  once,  to  claim  your  indul- 
gence— but  I  feel  that,  in  simply  asking  it,  the  boon  is  granted 
— for  entering  into  more  minute  particulars,  and,  compara- 
tively more  secondary  matter,  than  may  appear  to  some  of 
sufficient  value  to  occupy  your  attention.  Even  this  evening, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  grapple  so  closely  with  the 
matter  in  hand  as  I  intend,  hereafter ;  and  if,  upon  seeing  me 
place  in  the  way  so  many  preliminary  observations,  and  re- 
moving, to  a  certain  distance,  the  closer  and  more  immediate 
examination  of  the  important  points  which  I  have  proposed  for 
discussion,  any  one  should  be  tempted  to  think  that  it  is  my 
wish  to  escape  from  it,  I  only  entreat  of  him  to  continue  his 
attendance ;  and  I  will  promise  him,  that,  in  due  time,  and 
when  such  observations  shall  have  been  laid  down  as  I  con- 
sider absolutely  necessary,  for  the  full  understanding  of  the 
question,  he  shall  see  every  point  met  in  the  fairest,  the  fullest, 
and  the  most  impartial  maimer.  Now,  therefore,  to  connect 
what  I  have  to  say,  this  evening,  with  what  I  have  premised, 
I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  giving  you,  in  a  few  sentences,  what 
I  proposed  to  you  at  our  last  meeting.  I  there  endeavoured  to 
establish  a  very  important  distinction  between  the  grounds  on 
which  a  man  justifies  himself  to  his  conscience  and  conviction, 
in  his  adherence  to  any  particular  religion,  and  the  essential 
foundation' whereupon  rests  its  creed — ^the  principle,  if  I  may 
"SO  iB^fi  of  its  very  existence.     I  observed,  that  many  pro- 
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fegsed  the  Protestant  religion,  merely  because  they  were  bom 
in  it ;  because  they  have  always  heard  it  spoken  of  as  certain 
and  true,  or  because  they  are  accustomed  to  hear  every  other 
religion  rejected  and  rebutted,  as  absolutely  untenable ;  and  I 
pointed  out  the  clear  distinction  between  this  resaoning  and  the 
grounds  on  which  that  religion  must  justify  itself.  I  observed, 
that  a  person  might  be  a  Protestant,  on  most  of  these  motives 
— and  the  great  majority  of  Protestants  are  so  on  many  of 
them — and  yet,  that  not  one  of  these  touched  upon,  or  led  to, 
the  fundamental  principle  which  Protestantism  proposes  as  its 
basis — ^the  individual  examination,  and  discovery  of  its  doctrines 
in  the  Word  of  God ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  any  man  to  be  brought  to  the  Catholic  religion,  or  to 
adhere  to  it,  upon  any  principle  whatever,  without,  in  the  act 
of  entering  it,  embracing,  and  identifying  with  his  conscience 
and  conviction,  the  fundamental  principle  of  Catholicity.  For, 
no  one  is,  or  can  be,  a  Catholic,  but  by  his  entire  submission 
to  the  authority  of  his  Church. 

The  consequence  I  wished  to  draw  from  these  reflexions 
was  of  an  important  character,  namely,  that,  in  all  discussions 
upon  this  important  topic,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
motives  which  many  give,  why  they  are  attached  to,  and  love, 
their  religion ;  but  only  with  the  grounds  whereupon  they  be- 
lieve, whereupon  they  found  their  faith,  and  justify  their  par- 
ticular profession ;  and  this,  therefore,  leads  us  to  the  exami- 
nation of  what  is  the  vital,  fundamental,  principle  of  the  Pro- 
testant, and  what  of  the  Catholic,  religion :  so  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  two  points  will  form  the  subject  of  the  course 
on  which  I  have  entered.  This  evening,  I  shall  confine  myself, 
exclusively,  to  treating  of  that  principle  which  is  held,  by 
Protestants,  as  the  essential  and  fundamental  principle  of  their 
faith.  And  having,  thus,  occasion  to  speak  so  largely  of  the 
Word  of  God,  and  wishing  to  complete  that  section  of  my 
subject,  I  will  explain  what  is  the  doctrine  of  Catholics  re- 
garding it:  but  will  proceed  no  farther  with  their  belief^  re- 
serving to  myself  to  open  it  more  largely  and  completely  at 

our  next  meeting. 

c2 
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T^ete  is  nothing  easier  than  to  give  the  popular  and  <yrdinary 
statement  of  the  difference  between  Catholics  and  those  who 
dissent  from  them,  regarding  the  rule  op  faith.  It  is  very- 
easy  to  say,  that  Catholics  admit  the  authority  of  the  Church ; 
and  that  Rrotestants  allow  of  no  rule  but  the  written  Word  of 
God.  It  is  easy  to  make  such  a  statement ;  but,  if  any  one 
will  take  the  pains  to  analyse  it,  he  will  find  it  fraught  with 
considerable  difficuMes. 

Ill  the  first  place,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  Word  of  God, 
or  the  Scriptures,  being  the  only  rule  of  faith  ?  Does  it  mean, 
that  it  is  to  be  the  rule  for  the  Church,  or  for  its  individual 
members  ?  l>oes  it  mean,  that  the  public  instrument  or  sym- 
bols of  the  faith  are  based  upon  the  Word  of  God ;  or,  as 
ancient  philosophers  used  to  say,  that  each  man  is  a  microcosm, 
or,  a  little  world,  that  so,  likewise,  he  is  a  little  Church,  with  the 
power  of  examining  and  deciding  upon  matters  of  religion  ? 
Does  it  mean,  that,  in  order  to  apply  this  rule,  there  is  an 
individual  light  promised,  or  granted,  by  God,  so  that  he  is 
under  the  guidance  and  the  infallible  authority  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  or,  that,  abandoned  to  those  lights  which  he  may  pos- 
sess, from  his  own  learning  or  acquirements,  his  peculiar 
measure  of  mind  and  understanding  is  to  be  his  rule  and  guide 
in  the  Word  of  God  ?  But,  to  show  that  these  difficulties  are 
not  imaginary,  let  us  examine  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  we  shaH  find  its  rule  of  fidth  there  laid  down, 
which  all  the  clergy  must  subscribe  to,  and  teach,  as  thdr  be* 
Kef.  In  Uie  Sixth  Article  it  is  said,  that  "  Holy  Scripture 
containeth  aH  things  necessary  to  salvation ;  so  that  whatever 
is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be 
required  of  any  man  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  article  of 
ftuth,  or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  s^vation."  Ih 
this  passage  there  is  not  one  word  about  the  individual  right  of 
any  one  to  judge  for  himself— it  is,  only,  that  no  one  is  to  be 
charged  with  the  belief  of  any  doctrine,  no  one  can  be  re- 
qttired  to  give  his  adhesion  to  any  artide,  which  &  not  con- 
^Ql^. vii  tihe  Word  of  God,  But  it  is  evident,  here»  th»t  the 
rule  is  placed  in  other  hands;  that  the  rule  is  mtytt  to  pter^bH 


some  one,  not  named,  from  exaciang  belief  beyond  a  ceriiEun 
point ;  it  is  a  limitation  of  the  power  to  require  submission  to 
tke  teachii^  of  dome  authority.  That  this  authority  is  the 
Church  there  can  be  no  doubt,  if  we  compare  the  Twentieth 
Article.  'Hiere  it  is  said,  that,  ^^  The  Church  hath  power  to 
ordain  lites  and  oeremonies,  and  authority,  in  controversies 
of  faith ;  and  yet  it  is  not  lawful  for  the  Church  to  ordain  any 
thing  contrary  to  God's  Word  written ;  neither  may  it  so  ex- 
pound any  passage  of  Scripture,  as  to  be  repugnant* to 
another."* 

This  Article  farther  increases  the  complexity  and  confusion 
of  the  rule  of  faith,  as  laid  down  by  the  Established  Church. 
It  says,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Church  has  authority  in 
matters  of  faith ;  and  then,  that  the  Church  cannot  prescribe 
any  thing  contrary  to  Scripture.  But,  if  it  be  thus  determined, 
in  these  solemn  documents,  that  the  Church  shall  not  enforce 
decrees,  nor  define  systems,  contrary  to  the  Word  of  Crod, 
the  very  proposition  recognizes  the  necessity  of  a  superior  au- 
thority to  control  its  decisions.  F(»r,  if  we  should  say,  that, 
in  this  country,  the  judges  of  the  land  have  authority  in  mat- 
ters of  law,  but  yet  shall  not  be  aUowed  to  decree  any  thing 
contrary  to  the  statutes ;  I  ask  you,  is  it  not  necessarily  implied 
in  the  very  enunciation  of  that  proposition,  that  an  authority 

*  The  reader  will  ebserve,  that  I  overlook  the  important  enquiry,  whe* 
ther  this  article,  as  far  as  "  and  yet,"  is  genuine  or  not  Dr.  Burnet  ao- 
knc^ledges  that  it  is  not  found  in  the  original  manuscripts  containing  the 
subscripti<ms :  and  it  is  absent  from  the  copy  of  those  approved  by  Par-, 
liament.  The  bishop  supposes  it  to  have  been  added  between  the  subscrip- 
tion and  the  engrossing ;  and  fancies  the  engrossed  copy  to  have  perished 
at  Lambeth.  (Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles ;  Lond.  1695.  p.  10)^ 
But  this  conjecture,  as  well  as  other  arguments  in  favour  of  the  clause, 
aire  ably  confuted  by  Collins,  in  his  *' Priestcraft  in  perfection."  Lond. 
17dO.  To  his  arguments  we  may  add,  that,  in  the  **  Articles  of  Relig^H 
agreed  upon  by  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Ireland,  in  1615,"  Lond. 
1629,  tl]«  clause  on  jluthority  in  controversies  of  faith  is  omitted,  though 
the  articles  are  verbatim  the  same,  with  additions.  In  the  **  Copie  of  the 
proceedings  of  some  worthy  and  learned  Diyiaes,  appointed^  by  tbe  Lords, 
to  meet  at  tbe  Bkhop  of  Lincolne^s,  in  Westminster,  touching  iniiovfttrohar 
in  thf?  doctrines  and  discipline  of  tbe  Church  of  Bngland,"  Losc^If^luWft 
re^d,  p.  I,  ''Innovations  iQ  Doctrine,  '  qu^re,  Whether,  In  the  Twentieth 
Arllcl^  -Ifa«sjl9>  itfojids  are  not  inserted,    'Habet'  £ccle^«  '^auitbbrf^te^^lnf 
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somewhere  exists,  capable  of  judging  whether  those  magistrateti 
havfe  contravened  that  rule,  and  of  preventing  their  continuing 
so  to  act  When,  therefore,  it  is  affirmed,  that  the  Church 
has  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  yet  a  rule  is  given  whereby 
the  justice  of  its  decisions  is  to  be  determined,  and  no  exemp- 
tion from  frror  is  allowed  to  it,  it  is  no  less  implied  that,  be- 
sides the  Church,  there  is  some  superior  authority  to  prevent 
its  acting  contrary  to  the  code  that  has  been  put  into  its  hands. 
Now,  what  authority  is  this,  and  where  does  it  reside  ?  Is  it 
each  one  that  has  to  judge  for  himself,  whether  the  Church  be 
contradicting  the  express  doctrines  of  Scripture,  and,  conse- 
quently, is  each  person  thus  constituted  judge  over  the  deci- 
sions of  his  Church  ?  If  so,  this  is  the  most  anomalous  form 
of  society  that  ever  was  imagined.  For,  if  each  individual, 
singly  in  himself,  has  greater  authority  than  the  whole  col- 
•lectively — for  the  Church  is  a  congregation  formed  of  its 
members — the  authority  vested  in  that  whole  is  void  and  nu- 
gatory. 

Wherever  there  is  limitation  of  jurisdiction,  there  must  be 
superior  control :  and  if  the  Church  is  not  to  be  obeyed  when  it 
teaches  anything  contrary  to  Scripture,  there  are  only  two  alter- 
natives,— either  that  limitation  supposes  an  impossibility  of  its  so 
doing,  or  it  implies  the  possible  case  of  the  Church  being  law- 
fully disobeyed.  The  first  would  be  the  Catholic  doctrine,  and  at 
open  variance  with  the  grounds  whereon  the  Protestant  Churches 
justify  their  original  separation.  The  Catholic,  too, will  say  that  the 
Church  cannot  require  anything  to  be  believed  that  is  contrary 
to  God's  written  word ;  but  then  the  word  which  I  pronounced 
emphatically  is  taken  by  us  literally :  the  Church  cannot  teach 
any  such  doctrine,  because  God's  word  is  plet^ed  that  she 
shall  not  The  superior  control  exists  in  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  But  if  the  Church,  not  being  infaBiUe,  may- 
teach  things  contrary  to  Scripture,  who  shall  judge  it,  and 
decide  between  it  and  those  whose  obedience  it  exacts  ?  ^  If 
the  salt  lose  its  savour,  with  what  shall  it  be  salted  ?** 
'^  If  there  is  a  ifibunal  of  appeal  from  this  Mible  Church, 
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wbere  does  it  exist,  in  whose  persons  is  its  representation 
vested?  Assuredly  these  are  simple  and  obvious  inquiries, 
resulting  from  this  ill-conceived  theory  of  Church  authority. 

But  if  I  mention  these  things,  I  cannot  be  expected  to  ex- 
plain them,  nor  is  this  my  duty ;  I  propose  them  merely  to 
show  some  of  the  many  difficulties  which  arise  against  the 
ordinary  and  popular  way  of  propounding  the  Protestant  rule 
of  faith.  Well  then,  we  will  take  the  rule  with  all  its  diffi- 
culties— ^we  will  take  it  on  the  terms  on  which  it  is  commonly 
understood,  namely,  that  it  is  the  prerogative,  the  unalienable 
privilege,  of  every  Christian,  to  establish  for  himself,  the  truth 
of  his  doctrines  from  that  Book  which  God  has  revealed  to 
man ;  nay  more,  that,  according  to  Docter  Beveridge's  rule, 
which  you  will  see  confirmed  by  other  and  lat^r  authors,  each 
individual  is  bound  to  look  to  the  proofs  of  what  he  ^ecifi- 
cally  believes,  and  obliged  to  be  a  member  of  his  Christian 
Church,  on  grounds  which  he  has  himself  verified.  I  will 
first  take  the  principle  in  this  general  and  broad  view,  and  see 
how  far  it  is  possible  to  apply  it  as  the  basis  of  faith :  to  sim- 
plify the  examination  I  will  look  at  it  under  three  different 
aspects.  First,  I  will  discuss  the  ground  or  authority  for  this 
rule ;  secondly,  its  application ;  and  thirdly,  its  end. 

I.  I  must  suppose  that  the  moment  human  authority  is 
aylluded  to,  in  examining  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  there 
will  be  the  greatest  jealousy  and  reserve  about  allowing  it,  in 
any  way,  to  interfere  in  the  scale  or  range  of  argument, 
whereby  the  principle,  exclusive  of  authority,  has  to  be  esta- 
blished. I  must  suppose  that  every  Protestant,  in  examining 
the  grounds  of  his  religion,  is  most  careful  not  to  allow  a 
single  ingredient  to  mingle,  which  might  seem  to  give  the 
aiiitihority  of  man  any  weight  among  the  grounds  on  which  he 
believes.  I  am  wilHng  to  suppose  that  he  must  have  a  method 
independent  of  this  dreaded  principle,  whereby  he  can  satisfy 
himself  individually  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Book  in 
which  exclusivdy  he  believes :  and  there  must  be  some  train,  of 
reasoning,  whereby  he  can  assure  himself  that  the  written  record. 
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in  which  he  professes  to  put  his  whole  trust,  and  which  he  holds 
as  the  only  i^ule  of  faith,  is  really  a  volume  of  divine  revdation. 
If  it  be  the  duty  of  every  one  to  take  the  word  of  God  as  his 
only  and  sufficient  rule,  that  rule  thereby  becomes  universal 
in  its  application,  being  the  rule  of  every  individual  member 
of  the  Christian  Church*  The  grounds,  therefore,  on  which 
it  rests  must  be  equally  universal,  and  within  the  reach  of  alL 
If  all  men,  even  the  most  illiterate,  have  a  right  to  study  the 
word  of  God,  if  it  be  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty  of  even 
the  most  ignorant  to  study  that  word,  and  thence  to  draw  his 
belief;  it  is  likewise  his  duty  to  satisfy  himself  that  it  is  the 
word  of  God;  and  the  process  by  which  to  arrive  at  that 
reasoning,  must  be  naturally  so  simple,  that  none  who  is 
obliged  to  use  it  can  be  debarred-  from  its  construction. 

The  investigation  whereby  he  reaches  the  conclusion,  that  the 
Sacred  Volume,  put  into  his  hand,  is  really  the  Word  of  God,  is 
of  a  two^fold  character.  In  the  first  place,  before  any  one  can 
even  conmience  the  examination  of  that  rule,  which  his  Church 
proposes  to  him,  he  must  have  satisfied  himself,  that  all  these 
books  or  writings,  which  are  collected  together,  in  that  volume, 
are  really  the  genuine  works  of  those  whose  names  they  bear; 
and  that  no  such  genuine  work  has  been  excluded,  so  that  the 
rule  be  perfect  and  entire ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  he  must 
satisfy  himself  by  his  own  individual  examination,  that  this 
Book  is  inspired  by  God. 

Now,  my  brethren,  allow  me  to  dsk  you,  how  many  of  those 
who  profess  the  Protestant  religion,  have  made  these  examina- 
tions ?  How  many  can  say,  that  they  have  satisfied  themselves, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  Canon  of  Scriplaire  put  into  their 
hands,  or  that  collection  of  Sacred  Treatises  which  we  call  the 
Bible,  the  old  and  new  Testament,  really  consists  of  the 
genuine,  authentic  works  of  their  supposed  writers,  and  ex^ 
eludes  none  that  have  a  claim  to  equal  authenticity  ?  I  do  not 
Intend  lo  show  you  the  difficulties  of  this  process,  on  my  <mv^ 
axitiioritfi  I  do  not  intend  to  maintain  that  it  is  not  prac^siad 
hflhtikeBlbBtBt&f  on  my  own  assertion;  nor  do  I  iliteiid'  ^  de^ 
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.fQP^Q^|t]^»  ,tbat:  it  h  the  duty  of  every  Prolettaat  to  fMurchaiid 
.  M^tisf  J  hunsell^  by  my  bare  word, — bvt>  I  will  quote  to  yD«  tfte 
i^tb^iity^  twosun(Hig  the.  most  learned  and  enuttent  m^n, 
ii^.thftt  department  of  sacred  literature,  which  the  Protegtaot 
Cl^HTch  has  produced. 

.  Th^fi^t  whom  I  will  quote,  is  the  Reverend  Jeremiah  Jones, 
a,  celebrated  NoncoiifiMrmist  divine,  ait  the  commencement  of 
the  lost  century,  as  he  died  in  1724.  He  puMished  a  very 
kamed  aad  profound,  and  I  will  say,  a  difficult  tp?eatise,  en- 
titled ^*  A  new  and  full  method  of  settling  the  Canonical 
Qk^thority  of  the  New  Testament."  The  RelcMrmation  had, 
then,  lasted  a  great  many  years,  and  yet,  it  was  only  thea^  tibat 
he  finds  out  a  new  and  full  way  of  establishipg  that  Book> 
called  the  New  Testament,  on  Canonical  authority.  But;  to 
the  finst  volume,  he  prefixes  a  long  dissertati<Hi,  on  the  im* 
portance  and  difficulties  of  this  subject ;  and,  I  will  simply 
read  to  you  the  heads  of  the  sections  or  essays,  which  compose 
it,  as  summed  up  at  its  commencement  J  quote  the  edition 
published  at  Oxford,  in  1827  ;  in  the  first  page  of  whicl^  we 
have  the  following  heads  :  '^  First,  that  the  right  settling  of 
the  Canonical  authority  of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament  u 
^Mended  with  very  many  and  great  diffiiulties.  Second,  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  consecjuence  aad  importance. 
Third,  that  a  great  number  of  Christians  are  destitute  of  any 
good  arguments  for  their  belief  of  Ihe  Canonical  authority  of 
the  Books  of  the  ffew  Testament  Fourth,  that  very  Utile  has 
been  done  on  this  subject  J* 

After  this,  we  have  an  enumeration  of  the  reasons  why  it  is 
esfseedingly  difficult  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  all  the  Bookie 
wJtdch  compose  the  New  Testament  The  first  is,  the  immense 
number  of  works,  professing  to  be  written  by  jostles  and 
evangelists,  which  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  Cmon;  6^ 
Tyndaliiin  his  celebrfited  Amyntpr,  enumerates  eighfbeeii  boebh 
nfhi^  a|se  cppad^mn^d,  a^  consequenily»  x^ti  npw  recd^ved;; 
aii4>I^M. Jones  reinark^  that  the  Ust.is  very.&r  frjHiL,«beipg^t* 
complete.    Then  there  are  a  great  many  other  works  acknow- 
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ledged  to  be  written  by  disciples  of  the  apostles;  by  persons 
in  the  same  situation  as  St  Luke  and  St.  Mark;  such  are 
Barnabas  and  Hermes,  whose  writings,  accordingly,  sofflef 
divines  of  the  last  century,  proposed  to  be  received  as  portions 
of  the  Canon  of  Scripture ;  and  Pearson,  Grabe,  and  others, 
consider  the  genuine  productions  of  disciples;  lio  liiat,  you 
must  know  why  Barnabas  is  not  to  be  received,  as  well  as 
Luke  or  Mark.  These,  our  author  observes,  are  matters  of 
serious  difficulty,  and  require  immense  reflection  and  trouble 
to  be  satisfactorily  explained.  In  fact,  he  occupies  three 
closely  printed  volumes  in  examining  and  discussing  them. 
Yet,  all  this  is  only  preliminary  to  the  enquiry,  whether  the 
Scripture  is  the  Word  of  God. 

The  second  head,  is,  "  that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
consequence  and  importance,"  and  on  this  he  has  remarked, 
precisely,  what  I  have ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  member 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  to  satisfy  himself,  individually, 
of  the  grounds  on  which  he  receives  the  Bible.  In  the 
third  section,  he  states,  *^  that  a  great  number  of  Christians 
are  destitute  of  any  good  arguments  for  their  belief  of 
the  Canonical  authority  of  these  Books;"  and  this  is  com- 
pleted by  the  last  section,  wherein  he  proves,  "  that  nothing 
at  all  had  been  done  by  the  Church  of  England,  or  the 
Foreign  Reformed  Churches,  to  prove  that  these  were  the 
Scriptures  I"  I  will  now  quote  you  some  passages,  to  put 
his  sentiments  beyond  doubt,  and  justify  all  that  I  have  said. 
In  page  12,  he  speaks  thus,  "  He  who  has  but  the  least  occa- 
sion to  acquaint  himself  with  the  religious  state  of  mankind, 
cannot  but  with  surprising  concern  have  observed,  how  slentle^ 
and  uncertain  the  principles  are,  upon  which  men  receive  the 
Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  God.  The  truth  is,  though  a  Very 
painful  one,  that  many  persons  commence  religious  at  one^ 
they  don't  know  why,  and  so  with  a  blind  zeal  persist  in  a  irfefi^ 
gioh  which  is  they  don't  know  what ;  and, '  hy  the  dhdtit&^ 
eduddtion,  dnd  the  force  of  cmtom,  ihey  receive  thiese'SMjpt'Afi^iB^ 
aytki  Word  of  God,  without  nmktrtg  any  seriini^  "^qulH^lkad 
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eemequifUly,  wOhotU  being  able  to  give  any  solid  reoBone  why 
they  believe  them  to  be  suchJ*  The  greater  portion  of  Pro- 
testants, then,  according  to  this  divine,  believe  in  the  Scriptures 
without  having  any  foundation  for  doing  so— they  receive  it 
gratuitously  as  the  Word  of  God,  without  being  able  to  prove 
it,  or  ever  having  heard  the  reasons  on  which  it  can  be 
proved. 

Yet  this  is  not  so  strong  a  passage,  as  the  one  I  will 
now  read,^from  another  and  a  still  more  celebrated  divine, 
of  nearly  the  same  period;  I  mean  the  celebrated  Richard 
Baxter,  who,  in  his  wett  known  and  popular  work,  "  The 
Saints'  Everlasting  Rest,"  speaks  very  feelingly  on  the  sub* 
ject,  and  puts  a  very  strong  argument  into  our  mouths.  In 
page  197,  he  says,  "  Are  the  more  exerted,  understanding 
sort  of  Christians  able  by  sound  arguments  to  make  good 
the  verity  of  Scripture  ?  Nay,  are  the  meaner  sort  of 
ministers  able  to  do  this  ?  Let  them  that  have  tried  judge." 
Not  only  then,  according  to  him,  the .  better  exercised  and 
understanding  class  of  Protestants,  but  even  the  lower  order 
of  ministers  or  teachers,  are  not  able  to  prove  the  truth  of 
Scripture.  In  page  201,  we  have  the  following  still  more 
remarkable  passage : — "  It  is  strange  to  consider  how  we  all 
abhor  that  piece  of  Popery,  as  most  injurious  to  God  of  all 
the  rest,  which  resolves  our  faith  into  the  authority  of  the 
Cburoh ;  and  yet  that  we  do,  for  the  generality  of  professors, 
content  ourselves  with  the  same  kind  of  faith,  only  with  this 
di^^ence, — ^the  Papists  believe  Scripture  to  be  the  word  of 
God,  because  their  Church  saith  so,  and  we,  because  our 
Chmreh  or  our  leaders  say  so.  Yea,  and  many  ministers  never 
yist  gave  their  people  better  grounds,  but  tell  them  that  it  is 
damnaUe  to  deny  it,  but  help  them  not  to  the  antecedents  of 
fa4ik^'  Again,  in  the  following  page : — "  It  is  to  be  under- 
^IfGiod,  that  many  thousands  do  profess  Christianity^  and 
"^^^alqusly  hate  the  enemies  thereof  upon  the  same  grounds,  to 
1^  fi^ji^eiidy  and  from  the  same  inward,  corrupt  principles, 
VWd^hftfl^F^^dW.hs^te  ai;d  kill  Christ    It  i^  the  religion  9jfjtjie 
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oautiirj^  aii4  «very  man  k.  reppoaohed,  that  bdiiBTes  otlievwiBe; 
they  were  bom  and  brought  up  in  tbis^  bettef,  and  it  •hath> 
ifiiOreased  in  them  upon  the  like  occasions.  Had  tliey  been 
bosn  and  bred  in  the  religion  of  Mahommed^  they  would  hwve^ 
been  3S  zealous  for  him.  The  difibrence  between  him  aad 
the  Mahometan  is  more,  that  he  lives  where  better  laws  and 
religion  dwell,  than  that  he  hath  more  knowledge  or  soundaeas 
of  i^prehension.*' 

I  need  not,  perhaps,  remind  yoia,  that  the  last  of  thisse 
divines,  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  upholders  of  the  Estab* 
Ushed  Church ; — ^that  he  was,t  subsequently  to  t&e  Restornlion, 
ehaplain  to  the  king,  and  that,  consequently,  he  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  known,  not  meiiely  the  doctrmes  of  his  Church, 
but  the  state  of  its  members. 

Andy  I  am  sure,  that  the  extracts  from  these  two  authors, 
will  abundantly  demonstrate  and  justify  every  assertion  I  have 
made.  They  bear  strong  testimony  to-  what  I  advanced  last 
evening,  and  proved,  from  Dr.  Beveridge«  First,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  each  individual  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  grounds 
on  which  he  believes  and  receives  his  faith.  Secondly,  that 
the  process  whereby  iike  first  antecedents  of  faith  are  to  be 
demonstrated^  is  extremely  difficult,  that  the  attainment  of 
ih^  first  step  in  the  graduated  reasoning  necessaiy  for 
e^talD^hing  the  Protestant  rule  of  futh,  the  fixing  its  first 
link,  is  a  complicated  and  uneasy  operation.  Thirdly,  that 
the  majority  of  Protestants  do  live  and  remain  Protestants 
without  ever  having  gone  through  thai  course  of  oonviction 
which  their  religion  requires  as  absolutely  necessary ;  in  other 
words,  are  not  brought,  by  the  profession  of  their  religion^  to 
the  embraeilig,  practically,  the  vital  principle  of  their  creeds 
]^ay,  that  monyof  them,as  Dr.Beveridge  has  likewise  observed,, 
hi^ve  na  better  .groimds:  for  being  Christians^  tha^  a  Turk  has 
Ic^  beiiogA  ]Vfohftii»medaa^  FourtUy,  that  thcProtestantChurch 
£cK>^0P,|reai?»iba4  done  little  or  nothing  to^n«u:da  establishing 
^u^r^ifA^m^iHt^  pripoipka  of  its  beUaf  upon  a&y^  k>gioai 
foundation. 
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¥et  IB  aU  thb  eoquiry  but  seoondary  or  prdiminary,  winD 
eompai^ed  with  the  great  investigation,  into  the  ioflpiratifm  of 

tbe  Scriptures*  These  Scriptures  are  inspired*— that  m  the 
general,  and  doubtiess  the  true,  belieCL  But,  on  what  grounds 
dbes  it  rest?  Is  it  a  matter  of  very  simple  demonstration^ 
or  whieh  proves  itself  almost  intuitively  ?  If  you  wish  to 
stttisfy  yourselves  on  tins  point,  take  up  the  writings  of  authors 
who  have  treated  of  their  inspiration,  and  you  will  be  astonished, 
I  am  sure,  to  find  how  exceedingly  difficult  it  is  to  bring  such 
arguments  as  will  satisfy  an  unbeliever.  I  will  venture  to  say^ 
that,  having  perused,  with  great  attention,  all  that  has  Dedlen  in 
my  way,  from  Protestant  writers,  on  this  subject;  I  have 
hardly  found  one  single  argument,  advanced  by  them,  that  ia 
not  logically  incorrect ;  so,  that,  if  I  had  not  higher  grounds 
(HI  which  to  rest  my  belief,  they  could  not  have  led  me  to 
adopt  it. 

There  are  two  classes  of  proofe  generally  advanced  in  favour 
of  inspiration,  internal  arguments,  drawn  from  the  books  them- 
selves,  and  external  ones,  from  the  testimony  of  others.  Now, 
regarding  the  first ;  it  is  not  fair  to  consider  the  Sacred  Volume, 
when  under  this  examinati(Hi,  as  forming  an  individual  whole. 
Ma&y  of  its  books  stand,  necessarily,  on  different  grounds  from 
the  rest.  For  instance,  learned  Protestant  divines,  especially  on 
tfte  Continent,  have  excluded  from  inspiration  the  writings  of 
SltoLuJke  and  St  Mark,  for  this  reason,  that  according  to  them, 
the  only  ailment  for  inspiration  in  the  Scriptures,  is,  the  pro- 
nuse  of  divine  assistance  given  to  the  aposties.  But  these 
wiere  not  aposties,  tiiey  were  not  present  at  the  promise,  md  if 
you  extend  that  privilege  beyond  those  who  were  present,  and 
to  whom  the  promises  were  personally  addressed,  the  rule  will 
haive  no  fiuther  limit  If  you  admit  disciples  to  have  partaken 
(jiiSbB  privilege,  on  what  ground  is  Barnabas  excluded,  and  why 
i«  net  his  epistle  held  canonical  ?  Tharefere,  if  any  aigtufient^ 
can  be  drawu  £pom  the  charaot^  of  those  who  wrote,  It  l)^-evi^< 
deal  tfcat  eaoh'O^  them  resi»' upon  a  dtfesent  sud^itiditiaual^ 
proof.  '    '  Li'Wv-J 
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in  examining  ike  inspiration  of  the  two  Testajonents^  we 
stand  upon  different  grounds;  for  the  Old,  having  been  re- 
ceived as  such  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  we  have  all  the 
evidence  which  we  require.  But  the  New  must  be  proved 
upon  evid^ice,  other  than  that  of  persons  themselves  inspired. 
For  no  where  does  our  Saviour  tell  his  apostles,  that  what' 
ever  they  may  write  shall  enjoy  this  privilege,  nor  do  they 
any  where  claim  it.  We  are,  therefore,  driven  to  the  en- 
quiry, was  all  that  an  apostle  wrote  necessarily  inspired,  or 
only  those  books  which  we  possess.  If  the  former  be  the  case, 
then  we  have  assuredly  lost  many  inspired  works ;  for  no  one, 
I  should  think,  can  doubt,  but  that  St.  Paul  wrote  many  more 
epistles  or  letters  than  have  been  preserved.  If  the  latter,  I 
would  ask  what  internal  mark  of  inspiration  can  we  discover 
in  the  third  epistle  of  St.  John,  to  show  that  the  inspira- 
tion sometimes  accorded  must  have  been  granted  here.  Is 
there  anything  in  that  epistle,  which  a  good  and  virtuous  pas- 
tor of  the  primitive  ages  might  not  have  written ;  anything  su- 
perior in  sentiment  or  doctrine,  to  what  an  Ignatius  or  a  Poly- 
carp  might  have  indited  ? 

It  is  unfair,  in  the  extreme,  as  I  before  intimated,  to  consider 
the  New  Testament,  and  still  more  the  entire  Bible,  as  a  whole, 
and  use  internal  arguments  from  one  book  to  another;  to  prove 
that  the  Song  of  Solomon  has  internal  evidence  of  inspiration, 
because  Jeremis^,  who  is  in  the  same  volume,  contains  true 
prophecies ;  or  that  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  is  necessarily  in- 
spired, because  the  Apocalypse  by  its  side,  is  a  revelation. 
Yet,  such  is  a  common  way  of  arguing.  If  internal  evidence 
has  to  decide  the  question,  show  it  me  for  each  book  in  that 
sacred  collection. 

A  popular  opponent  of  the  Catholic  belief,  on  a  late  public 
oeeasioD,  summing  up  the  arguments  for  the  inspiration 
of  Scripture,  reduces  the  internal  evidences  to  such  heads  as 
these ;  the  sxalted  character  given  to  God, — the  description  of 
human  nature,  the  provision  revealed  in  it  to  man  after  his  fail^  ^ 
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iU  maraUiy,  ttnd  0$  impartiaUty,*  Now  I  would  appeal  to  any 
man  of  impartial  judgment,  whether  these  concdderatioiis  would 
amount,  to  a  convincing  argument,  in  liie  mind  of  one  who  had 
yet  to  believe  the  great,  supernatural,  fact  of  a  divine  inspiM^ 
tion  ?  For,  observe,  the  entire  mass  of  proofs  consiats  in  on 
assumption  of  the  disputed  point  For,  whether,  the  morality 
of  the  Bible,  and  its  doctrines  regarding  God,  and  the  soul,  are' 
proofs  of  inspiration,  must  depend  upon  our  previous  coavictioDy 
that  the  systems  of  these  things,  there  taught,  are  true.  We  have 
learnt  from  the  Bible  that  man  fell,  we  have  imbibed  from  it 
the  idea  that  the  best  and  only  remedy  for  his  state  was  an 
atonement;  and  then  we  conclude  that  the  Book  must  be 
inspired,  which  gives  so  consistent  a  remedy,  of  whose  afrti- 
tnde  or  even  possibility  we  never  should  or  could  have 
thought,  but  for  the  very  Book,  whose  inspiration  we  are 
establishing. 

•  Rev.  Mr.  Tottenham,  Downside  Discussion,  p.  144.— He  divlfles  the 
evidences  into  three  classes,  the  historical,  of  which  something  will  be  said 
in  the  text,  the  internal,  and  the  experimental.  This  consists  in  the  effects 
produced  by  the  Bible,  in  charing  the  character  of  men.  Here  is  an  error ; 
for  the  Bible,  as  a  book,  has  not  that  effect ;  but  only  tbe  doctrines  it  con- 
tains. These,  if  preached,  will  be  often  more  effectual  in  changing  the  liyes 
of  sinners,  than  if  read.  And  as  such  conversions  do  not  prove  the  preacher's 
sermon  to  be  inspired,  but  only  the  doctrines  which  he  teaches  to  be  good, 
and  if  you  please,  divine ;  so  neither  can  a  similar  fact  prove  the  Bible  in- 
^ired,  but  merely  its  doctrines  to  be  holy  and  salutary.  The  "  Imitation 
of  Christ"  may  be  thus  proved  to  be  an  inspired  work.  Mr.  Tottenham 
quotes  a  passage  from  Abbott,  to  show  that,  as  a  boy  would  know  phospho- 
rus, from  his  learning  on  good  authority  where  it  was  bought,  from  its 
looking  like  phosphorus,  and  from  its  burning,  so  may  we  know  the 
Scwiptures  to  be  inspired  from  similar  arguments,  but  principally  from  the 
last.  Here  is  the  error  repeated.  A  boy  may  have  seen  phosphorus  a  thou- 
sand times  already ;  he  has  a  term  of  comparison.  We  have  no  other  Bible 
GV  inspired  work,  of  which  to  say,  our  Bible  is  inspired,  because  it  has  the 
qualities  of  inspiration  known  to  exist  in  that  But  Protestants  first,  from 
the  very  book  under  examination,  assume  the  characteristics  of  inspiration, 
anA  then  Sjpply  them  as  evidence  or  tests  to  itself.  What  is  meant  by  the 
"  universal  and  irresistible  power  of  the  Bible,  in  changing  the  character  and 
saving  from  suff^cring  and  sin,"  I  do  not  understand.  Gme^,  I  should  ima- 
gine, is  the  effeotual  agent  in  these  acts,  and  how  the  Bible  is  proved  to  be 
inspired,  by  being  a  channel  and  instrument  of  grace,  any  more  than  an 
effectual  sermon  which  brings  the  sinner  to  repentance,  is^notvery  ^ettr. 
lAim  I  eaarnDti  for  one  moment  snpp^ae,  that,  "  power"  is  suppos^4(  by  ^^^p 
writers  to  reside  in  the  material  book,  or  its  letters ;  though  there  is  some 
reason  to  fear  that  such  image-worship  is  far  from  umcommon  in  this 
country. 
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But,  these  proofs  will  be  as  nothing  to  tibe  'unboKevttr^  nvhoiBlk 
Y^rwkh  U>  gB^  iittto  a  belief,  in  thi»  ground^work  of  the  Fro- 
tostant  fettle  and  who  knows  or  believes  not,  that  man  is  fallen, 
oad  needled  a  provision ;  or  that  the  character  of  human  nature 
is  so  much  more  correct  there,  as  to  have  necessarily  been 
dielated  by  God*  The  Hindoo  brings  every  one  of  the  ssnue 
heads  of  evidence  for  his  Vedas ;  *  and  the  Mohammedan  foe 
Us  Koran* 

But  two  classes  of  arguments  this  writer  throws  among  the 
histpracal  ones,  which  prove  stall  further  the  weakness  of  his 
reasooing.  The  fitist  is  '^  wdraoleSy  which  ware  wrought  in 
attestation  oi  their  doetriney  by  the  writers  of  the  books  of 
Scr^ture," — Yes,  in  &vour  of  the  truth  of  their  doctrines,  but 
not  of  the  inspiraticwis  of  their  writings ;  for  ^e  facts  are  per« 
feetly  distinct.  Barnabas,  too,  wrought  miracles  in  proof  of 
the  Christian  doctrine ;  but  not,  therefore,  has  his  epistle  been 
considered  canonical,  even  by  those  who  think  it  genuine; 
Tertullian,  Eusebius,  and  others,  speak  of  miracles  wrought  by 
early  Christians,  to  prove  their  faith ;  yet  not,  therefore,  were 
their  writings  inspired. 

His  second  proof  is  the  prophecies  recorded  in  Scripture. 
These  may,  indeed,  prove  any  book  to  be  inspired,  which  is 
composed  of  them,  but  not,  surely,  any  wherein  they  are  merely 
recorded. 

Now,  no  one  has,  to  my  mind,  more  completely  betrayed 
the  impossibility  of  proving  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  upon 
mere  Protestant  grounds,  than  one  who  has  been  most  labori- 
ous in  the  task.  The  Rev.  Hartwell  Home,  has  devoted  a 
very  long  chapter  of  his  "  Introduction  to  the  critical  study  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,"  to  the  proofs  of  inspiration.  Now  mark 
the  very  heading  of  this  chapter,  or  rather  its  leading  section. 
'<  The  miraeles  related  in  the  old  and  new  Testaments,  are  proofs 
that  ike  Seriptores  were  given  by  inspiration  of  God."  And 
tlie>8mbBtaBM»  of  the  chapter  corresponds  widi  ita  title,  far  it> 

•  See  the  lUv.  A.  Duff's  ''Church  of  Scotland's  India  Mission;" 
Edhilraigh,  18J^5,p.  4. 
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is  taken  up  with  pfroving,  that  the  miracles  recorded  in  the 
Gospel  are  trae  mivadee.* 

True  ndracles  I  Yes,  certainly,  but  there  are  trve  njiraelet 
idated  in  the  writings  of  Josephns,  and  in  ecdesiBstical  history^ 
yet  are  not  they  thereby  proved  to  be  inspired*  The  airgameiit 
is  treated  by  Home^  under  a  eompliealed  variety  of  heads; 
SQ  that  it  is  not  easy  to  disoover  the  Une  of  arguttient  tlM 
conducts  him  through  it ;  but  the  result  aitiounts  to  this,  thaA 
the  Scripture  is  inspired,  because  true  mirades  ajre  recorded 
in  it. 

I  leave  it  to  you  to  judge  whether  tUs  reasonHig  is  souttdv 
Such  a  circumstance  may  satisfy  me,  that  those  who  wrote  the 
pecords  told  the  trutib,  if  they  ever  said  they  were  in^iMl( 
because  God's  working  miracles  to  support  their  assertions 
gives  the  sanction  of  His  autlumty  to  what  they  wrote*  But 
^ow  me  where  St  Matthew  or  St  Marit,  say  that  they  have 
written  their  books  under-  the  in^iration  of  the  Holy  Ghost*; 
or  by  the  command  of  God,  or  for  any  other  than  human 
purposes^  Unless  you  can  show  this,  the  evidence  as  to  theiv 
character  may  prove  that  whatever  they  wrote  is  true^  but  il 
will  never  prove  that  it  was  written  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost 

Precisely  of  a  similar  form  is  his  argument  drawn  from  pro- 
phecy ;  it  is  never  attempted  to  show  how  the  prophecies  recorded 
in  the  New  Testament,  were  intended  to  prove  the  inspiration 
of  the  books  which  contain  them ;  how,  for  instance,  the  truth 
of  our  blessed  Redeemer's,  prophecy,  touching  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  can  demonstrate  that  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew 
must  be  inspired,  because  it  relates  itf 

If  these  methods  of  proving  the  inspuration  £siil,  you  must 
have  recourse,  therefore,  to  outward  au&ority'--*that  is  to  say, 
the  testimony  of  man.  But  how  is  Has  to  be  obtained  ?  Here^ 
again,  considerable  difficmlties  are  introduced  by  writers  on  this 
suigect  In  the  first  place,  there  is  &  great  d^renoe^betwiefini 
tartimony  toi  eaAen^  and  to  internal  fiN^iau    Wefteq^emslwBVfii 

.      ,  *  Vel i.  p.  204,  seventh  ed.       ,.      ^^^^^Vr/^f- jM  098* 
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different  chain  of  evidence  to  connect  the  last  link  with  the 
conviction  of  our  minds,  in  the  one  and  in  the  other.  I  will 
explain  my  meaning.  That  St.  Matthew,  St  Mark,  or  St  John 
wrote  the  gospels,  which  bear  their  names,  is  a  public  fact ; 
as  muQb  known  to  the  individuals  about  them,  as  that  any 
popular  and  well-known  author  published  a  given  work.  For 
the  genuineness  of  their  writings,  I  want  no  other  authority 
than  what  I  should  require  for  any  profane  author's,  no  other 
than  contemporary  historimis.  For,  if  you  examine  the 
grounds  on  which  we  receive  the  works  of  other  ancient  au- 
thors, you  will  find,  that  the  much  weaker  testimony,  on  which 
they  have  been  handed  down,  has  never  been  impeached :  so 
that,  if  you  were  to  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  writings, 
because  there  is  not  evidence  of  them  for  twenty  or  thirty  years 
after  they  were  written,  you  must  reject  many  ancient  works, 
which  were  not  published  for  many  years  after  their  authors' 
deaths ;  and  yet,  nobody  doubts  their  genuineness. 

But  when  you  come  to  speak  to  me  of  what  passed  in  the 
minds  of  the  authors,  when  they  wrote  these  books,  I  must 
have  some  more  immediate  connecting  link — ^I  must  have  the 
earliest  relator  of  the  event  Let  us  take  a  similar  case ;  if 
I  am  told  by  history  that  such  an  architect  erected  a  building 
among  the  ruins  of  Rome,  and  I  find  it  recorded  on  the  edifice, 
I  do  not  doubt  the  fact :  but  if  you  tell  me  that  he  built  it  in 
consequence  of  a  particular  dream,  which  suggested  the  idea 
of  its  peculiar  parts ;  in  order  to  satisfy  myself  of  the  truth  of 
this  circumstance,  I  surely  require  a  different  character  of  tes- 
timony than  will  convince  me  of  the  overt,  visible  and  notorious 
fact,  that  he  merely  raised  it  I  must  trace  it  to  some  one 
who  had  it  directly  from  him ;  for  he  alone  can  give  testimony 
of  the  covert  and  inward  fact  Thus,  then,  you  may  believe 
who  wrote  and  published  those  books,  upon  the  simple  attesta- 
tion of  history ;  but  when  you  come  to  establish  the  inspiration — 
the  internal,  secret,  mysterious  communication  that  passed  be- 
tween the  innermost  soul  of  the  writer  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
y^V»  require  the  last  link  of  evidence  which  completes  the 
chain,  and  which  can  alone  establish  the  fact  of  inspiration. 
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Thus,  then,  the  authority  of  history,  or  of  ecclesiastical 
tradition,  independently  of  the  divine  force  allowed  it  by  the 
Caiholic,  can  prove  no  more  than  the  genuineness  or  truth  of 
the  Scripture  narrative;  but  to  be  available  as  a  proof  of 
inspiration,  must  carry  us  directly  to  the  attestation  of  the  only 
witnesses  capable  of  certifying  the  circumstance.  It  may  be 
true,  that  the  Church,  or  body  of  Christians,  in  succeeding 
times,  believed  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  to  be  inspired. 
But  if  that  Church  and  its  traditions  are  not  infallible,  that 
belief  goes  no  farther  than  a  mere  human  or  historical  testi- 
mony ;  it  can  verify,  therefore,  no  more  than  such  testimony 
ever  can,  that  is,  outward  and  visible  facts,  such  as  the  publi- 
cation, and  consequently,  the  legitimacy,  of  a  work.  The  only 
way  in  which  it  can  attest  the  interior  acts  which  accompanied 
its  compilation,  is,  by  preserving  the  assurances  of  those  who, 
besides  God,  could  alone  be  witnesses  to  them.  Now,  eccle- 
siastical history  has  not  preserved  to  us  this  important  testi-> 
mony ;  for  nowhere  have  we  the  record  orany  of  these  writers 
having  asserted  his  own  inspiration.  And  thus,  by  rejecting 
tradition  as  an  authority,  is  the  only  basis  for  the  inspiration 
of  Scripture  cut  away. 

Hitherto,  then,  my  brethren,  of  what  have  I  been  treating  ? 
Why  of  nothing  more  than  the  preliminaries  requisite  to  com- 
mence the  study  of  the  Protestant  rule  of  faith.  I  have  merely 
shown  that  the  obstacles  and  difficulties  to  receiving  the  Bible, 
as  the  word  of  God,  are  numerous  and  complicated ;  and  yet, 
if  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Protestant  to  believe  all  that  he  pro- 
fesses, because  he  has  sought  and  discovered  it  in  the  word  of 
God;  if,  consequently,  it  is  his  duty  to  be  satisfied  only  on 
his  own  evidence,  as  the  divines  of  his  Church  have  stated; 
if,  to  attain  this  conviction,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  go 
through  a  long  and  painful  course  of  learned  disquisitions ; 
and  if,  after  all  these  have  been  encountered,  he  cannot  come 
to  a  satisfactory  demonstration  of  the  most  important  point  of 
inspiration,  I  ask  you,  can  the  rule,  in  the  approach  to  whi6h 
you  must  pass  through  such  a  labyrinth  of  ^fficulties,  be  that' 
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ili'hich  G6d  has  given  a^  a  guide  to  the  pooYedt,  the  £a6st  iHite- 
rsiie,  and  simplest  of  his  creatures  ?  '^^ '  * 

li.  Sttdi,  then,  b  merely  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  possessioii 
of  the  rule ;  but  when  it  has  been  obtained — (I  come  now  to 
speak  of  its  application)  is  it  not  surrounded  with  equal '  or 
even  greater  difficulties  than  these  ?  We  are  to  suppose  that 
God  gave  his  Holy  Word  to  be  the  only  rule  of  faith  to  all 
men.  It  must  be  a  rule,  therefore^  easy  to  be  procured,  and 
to^  be  held.  God  himself  must  have  made  the  necessary  pro> 
vision,  that  all  men  should  have  it,  and  be  able  to  apply  it. 
Whal^  then,  does  he  do  ?  He  gives  us  a  large  volume  written 
in  two  languages,  the  chief  portion  in  one  known  to  a  small 
and  limited  country  of  the  workL  He  aJlows  that  speech  to 
become  a  dead  language,  so  that  countless  difficulties  and 
obscurities  should  spring  up  regarding  the  meaning  of  innu- 
merable passages.  The  other  portion  he  gives  in  a  language 
spoken  by  a  large  body  of  mankind,  but  still  by  a  very  small 
proportion,  considering  the  extent  of  those  to  whom  the  bless- 
ings of  Christianity  were  intended  to  be  communicated ;  and 
he  gives  this  book  as  a  satisfactory  and  sufficient  rule. 

1,  In  the  first  place,  then,  he  expects  it  to  be  translated  into 
every  language,  that  all  men  may  have  access  to  it    In  the  se- 
cond place,  it  must  be  so  distributed,  that  all  men  may  have 
possession  of  it ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  it  must  be  so  easy  that 
all  men  may  use  it.    Are  these  the  characteristics  of  this  rule? 
Suppose  it  to  be  the  only  rule  of  all  who  believe  m  Christ,  are 
you  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  undertaking  a  translation  of  i^? 
Whenever  the  attempt  has  been  made,  in  modem  times,  in  the 
first  instance  it  has  generally  failed  ;  and  even  affcer  many  repeated ' 
attempts,  it  has  proved  unsatisfactory.    Had  I  time,  or  wer^  U^ 
necessary,  I  could  show  you  from  various  Reports  of  the  Biblid 
Society,  and  from  the  acknowledgment  of  its  members,  ihtt 
mainy  versions,  after  having  been  diffiised  among  the  natives  ' 
of  countrito  to  be  converted,  have  been  necessai^y  withdrawfl, ' 
on^'abbount'  of  the  absurdities,  impietieis,  and  inniime*]tfa!bkj'' 
errtnf  Which  Aey  conttfii^'    And  thiir  b  th^^'riife^ttiit'tetf' 
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been  put  into  the  hands  of  men  I  But  look  to  the  history  of 
even  more  celebrated  translations^  such  as  are  put  forth  by 
authority.  I  speak  not  of  those  early  versionsy  which  were  made 
when  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  was  iresk^ 
and  when  those  who  wrote  better  understood  the  language* 
But  look  at  any  modem  version,  such  as  that  anthoiized  in 
these  realms.  Read  the  account  of  how  often  it  was  corrected, 
what  combinations  of  able  and  learned  men  it  required  to 
bring  it  to  a  tolerable  degree  of  perfection.  Thai  its  worthy 
as  a  rule,  must  depend  upon  the  skill  and  fitness  of  individuab 
for  the  task  of  translating ;  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  the 
providence  of  God  would  stake  the  whole  usefulness  and  value 
of  his  rule  upon  the  private  or  particular  abilities  of  man. 
And  this  is  the  first  difiicuhy  to  its  being  considered  the  ordi- 
nary rule  appointed  of  God. 

2.  Secondly,  what  are  the  difficulties  attending  its  diltoion. 
Oh,  my  brethren  I  could  we  look  at  this  consideration  in  ano- 
ther age  from  the  present,  you  might  better  understand  them. 
You  fancy,  possibly,  that  because  Bibles  are  now  multiplied  by 
thousands,  and  by  millions,  their  application  as  a  rule  is  obvious 
and  easy ;  that  because  there  is  one  nation  on  the  globe  pos- 
sessed of  immense  wealth  and  mighty  empire,  and  have  ships 
that  frequent  the  farthest  bounds  of  earth ;  that  because  there 
are  men  willing  to  devote  their  time^  and  wealth,  and  zeal,  to 
the  publication  and  difiusion  of  these  books ;  that  because,  in 
tiiis  country,  and  at  the  present  time,  a  combination  of  politi- 
cal, commercial,  and  literary  circumstances  facilitate  this  distri- 
bution, therefore  the  rule  is  sufiicientiy  accessible  to  all  man- 
kind.  But  God  does  not  plan  the  rule  of  his  faith  in  accord- 
ance with  the  possible  literary  or  commercial  prosperity  of  any 
country ;  nor  so  construct  the  groundwork  of  his  truth,  as  to 
d^end  upon  the  mechanical  inventions  of  man.  The  Gospel's 
being  the  rule  of  faith,  can  have  no  connexion  with  the  cir- 
cumstance^ that  the  press,  by  the  aid  of  the  strongest  mecha- 
niQfil  power  apj^ed  to  it,  has  now  produced  the  Bible  in  mea^ 
suretess  abundance    God  could  not  mean,  that  for  1,400  y^]^< , 
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man  was  to  be  without  a,  guide ;  aod  that  mankind  6h(Hil4  have 
to  wait  until  human  genius  had  given  efficacy  to  it  by  its.  .dis- 
coveries and  inventions.  Such  cannot  be  the  qualities  or  con- 
ditions of  the  rule.  We  must  look  for  it  as  one  for  all  tinabes, 
and  for  all  places ;  as  something  coming  into  operation  as  soon 
as  delivered,  and  destiaed  to  last  until  the  end  of  time.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  admit,  as  the  only  necessary  rule  of  faith, 
that  which  depends  for  its  adoption  on  the  accidental  instru* 
mentality  of  man,  and  requires  essentially  his  unprescribed 
co-operation. 

For,  I  think,  that,  on  reflection,  any  unprejudiced  mind 
will  rather  wonder  how,  in  the  Word  of  God,  there  should 
have  been  no  provision  made  for  this  important  condition. 
Why  do  we  never  find  any  precept  given  to  the  Apostles  to 
disseminate  the  Scriptures,  after  having  them  translated  into 
all  languages  ?  How  comes  it,  that  no  intimation  is  ever  given 
therein,  of  the  duty  of  ministers  to  provide  copies  of  the 
sacred  volume  for  those  whom  they  are  bound  to  instruct  ? 
If  this  dissemination  of  the  written  word  was  and  is  an  essential 
part  of  Christianity,  and  if  in  Scripture  alone  is  to  be  found  the 
rule  and  criterion  of  all  that  is  essential,  how  comes  this  im- 
portant provision  to  be  there  omitted  ?  Nay,  as  our  acquain- 
tance with  history  proves  to  us  the  utter  impossibility  of  the 
Bible's  being  extensively  circulated  without  the  aid  of  the 
press,  why  was  not  its  invention  provided  for,  as  the  necessary 
instrument  for  arriving  at  the  rule  and  groundwork  of  faith  ? 
Surely  the  Bible  Society  is  no  part  of  the  economy  and  ma- 
chinery of  Christianity ;  and  yet,  without  it,  the  Scriptures 
could  not  have  been  diffused,  to  the  extent  which  we  have  wit- 
nessed in  modern  times. 

3.  This  difficulty  of  disseminating  the  supposed  rule  of 
faith,  is  much  exceeded  by  that  of  understanding  it.  For  to 
be  the  rule  of  faith,  it  cannot  be  sufficient  that  men  should 
possess  and  read  it,  but  they  nmst  surely  be  able  to  comprehend 
it.  In.&ct,  who  ever  heard  of  the  propriety  or  wisdom  of 
pladag  in  men's  bands  a  code,  or  rule;,  which  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  the  greater  portion  of  them  to  comprehend  ? 
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As  I  perceire  that  I  have  already  detained  you  much  be- 
yond what  the  proportion  of  my  subject  already  discussed 
might  seem  to  warrant,  I  shall  be  obtiged  to  cimdense  consi- 
derably what  remains  of  my  discourse ;  and  I  cannot  dwell  at 
length  upon  the  consideration  of  much  that  is  important: 
such  as  the  examination  of  those  serious  (tifficulties  which  pre- 
vent ordinary  readers  from  understanding  even  the  easier  parts 
of  Scripture.    For  I  will  not  speak  of  sublimer  passages ;  of 
those  drme  Psalms,  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  lyric  poetry 
of  the  highest  order — a  class  of  writing  difficult  to  most  rea* 
ders  in  their  own  language,  often  almost  unintelligible  in  the 
pro&ne  authors  of  antiquity,  and  still  more  in  the  Scriptures, 
from  the  greater  boldness  of  the  figures,  and  the  greater  con- 
ciseness of  the  speech.    I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  mysterious 
imagery  of  the  prophets'  visions,  and  the  obscure  language  in 
which   it  is  recorded :    I   might  select   ordinary  passages  of 
Scripture,  and  show  you  the  difficulties  that  exist  in  the  way 
of  arriving  at  a  proper  conception,  or  any  understanding  there- 
of.    And  this  might  still  be  farther  confirmed,  by  stating  the 
elaborate  commentaries,  and  the  immense  mass  of  conflicting 
opinions  of  Protestant  expositors,  when  attempting  to  clear 
up  the  obscurity  of  passages,  which  many  of  my  hearers  have, 
perhaps,  read  again  and  again  without  perceiving  that  they 
contained  a  difficulty.     And  this  happened  not  because  there 
was  no  difficulty,  but  because  they  looked  with  a  superficial 
eye  on  the  words  of  the  text,  so  as  best  to  accommodate  them 
to  pre-conceived  opinions,  or  else  because  they  wanted  acute- 
ness  sufficient  even  to  discover  a  real  difficulty  where  it  exists. 
But  this  is  a  subject  on  which  I  need  not  touch.    It  is  suffix 
cient  to  look  over  the  collections  of  commentators,  to  count 
the  number  of  their  volumes,  and  measure  the  bulk  of  matter 
written  on  almost  every  verse  of  Scripture,  to  satisfy  your- 
selves that  it  is  not  so  easy  a  book. 

Such,  therefore,  are  the  difficulties  regarding  the  apphcaition 
of  tte  rule :  a  difficulty  of  procuring  and  preserving  ihe  pro- 
per  sense  of  the  original  by  correct  translations ;  a  difficulty 
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of  bringing  this  transkitioB  within  the  reach  of  afi ;  a  diffi* 
cuhy,  not  to  say  Ml  impossibility,  of  enabling  all  to  under- 
stand it 

III.  I  have  thus  treated  of  the  grounds  of  <^  raie,  and  of  its 
applioaticm*  I  shall  now  say  a  few  words  regarding  its  end. 
Wbat  is  the  end  to  be  attained  by  the  use  of  any  rule  ?  Uni- 
formity of  thou^  and  action,  in  those  matters  which  it  regu- 
lates. What  b  the  end  of  any  law,  but  that  all  men  should 
know  what  their  conduct  <»ught  to  be  in  any  given  case,  and 
what  will  be  the  result  and  consequeice,  good  or  «vil,  of  a  dif- 
ferent course?  Of  what  use  is  a  code  of  regulations,  drawn 
up  by  any  body  or  society,  but  that  all  its  members  should  act 
in  the  same  manner,  and  so  procure  that  union  which  is  the 
necessary  basis  and  bond  of  every  society  ?  And  if  God  has 
given  us  a  rule,  or  code  of  principles,  is  it  not  that  all  should  be 
brought  to  know  the  same  duties,  and  to  practise  the  same 
virtues? — Is  it  not  that  all  should  be  brought  to  entertain 
the  same  faith  ? 

And  has  this  rule  of  Mth  proved  equal  to  that  only  end? 
Most  avowedly  not  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  far  from  the 
ground  on  which  I  am  standing,  to  see  many  places  of  worship 
maintaining  conflicting  doctrines,  and  aU  professing  to  be 
taught  on  the  authority  of  that  one  book.  Here  one  man 
win  denounce,  as  contrary  to  the  Christian  faith,  the  doctrines 
of  Calvinism;  there  another,  with  equal  zeal,  upholds  them 
08  the  most  essential  groundwork  of  Christianity.  In  one  you 
wiH  hear  the  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  sublime 
mystery  of  the  Trinity,  decried  as  a  human  device ;  and  in 
another,  you  will  hear  a  creed  recited,  wherein  all  those  who 
deny  those  doctrines  are  condemned  to  eternal  loss.  And  yet 
all  hold  the  same  book  in  their  hands,  and  quote  almost  the 
same  passages,  while  they  profess  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
conflicting  and  contradictory  doctrines. 

And  ia  not  this  result^  this  solution  of  the  proldem,  a  satis- 
telory  evidence  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  prc^osed  rale  ? 
9ii{^iO0e  tiuit  a  biw  were  passed,  and  that»  as  we  have  often  seen. 
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Hithix^  tte  kfit  few  yean,  in  tfaesefrtn^ns,  it  were  found,  timt, 
Ui^ii^e  part  of  thereouhtiy,  the  imgistmtes^  with  it  in  thdr 
hands,  are  led  to  one  course  of  proceeding,  and  in  another, 
follow  an  oipipoBite  line,  so  that  contradictions  arise,  and  men 
Jmow  not  how  to  act  upon  it ;  is  it  not  considered  inadequate 
for  its  purposes,  and  is  not  a  new  one  brought  in  to  correct 
and  amend  that  which  has  been  found  deficient?  Because 
a.  law  is,  in  every  system  of  jurisprudence,  considered  inade- 
qnateto  its  end,  if  it  does  not  bring  men  to  a  uniformity  of 
aedon*  And  this,  by  anal(^,  being  the  end  of  a  rule  of 
fydtihf  to  bring  men  to  a  uniformity  of  faith,  that  rule  must 
be  insufficient  that  does  not  answer  such  a  purpose. 

Thus  much  may  suffice  regarding  the  Protestant  grounds  of 
£uth^  considered  merely  in  themselves.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show  you  the  necessity  of  every  Protestant  satisfying  him^ 
ed£f  not  only  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine,  but  of  the  very  rule 
on  which  he  bases  it ;  and  I  have  exposed  to  you,  not  only  the 
difficulty,  but  the  impossibility,  on  his  principles,  of  arriving 
at  a  clear  definition  of  this  rule ;  then,  the  difficulty  which  ac<r 
panics  its  application,  and  its  insufficiency  for  its  end. 

As  I  have  spoken  so  much  of  the  word  of  God,  and  as  I 
fear  that  some  present,  misled  perhaps  by  feelings  infused  into 
them  by  education,  may  have-  been  tempted  to  think,  that  we 
universally,  and  myself  in  particular,  speak  with  unbecoming 
diiB^paragement  thereof;  I  wish,  before  closing  this  portion  of 
my  sabject,  to  state  what  is  the  practice  and  belief  of  Catho^ 
lies,  regarding  the  Scriptures. 

We  are  told  that  the  Catholic  loves  not  the  Scriptures ;  that 
his  Church  esteems  not  the  word  of  God ;  that  it  wishes  to 
suppress  it,  to  put  the  light  of  God  under  a  bushel,  and  so 
extinguish  it.  The  Catholic  Church  not  love  and  esteem  the 
word  of  God  I  Is  there  any  other  Church  that  place* -a 
hearier  stake  on  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  t^ati  i^ie 
CftlJiolic  ?  Is  there  any  other  Church  that  pretends  to  base  so 
nittch  of  rule  over  men,  on  the  wowis  of  that  book  ?i'  Ii«thi^ 
iHf  one,  confseqtLtTi^fiimth9S2i''gf^^ 
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iug,  preserving,  and  exhibiling  that  Word  ?  For  those  who 
have  been  educated  in  that  religion  know,  that  ^  when  the 
Church  claims  authority,  it  is  on  the  holy  Scriptures  that  she 
grounds  it;  and  is  not  this  giving  it  a  weighty  importance,  beyond 
what  any  other  Church  will  attempt  And  not  only  has  she 
ever  loved  and  cherished  it,  but  she  has  been  jealous  of  its  ho- 
nour and  preservation,  so  as  no  other  religion  can  pretend  to 
boast.  Will  you  say  that  a  motiier  hath  not  loved  her  child, 
who  has  warmed  and  nursed  it  in  her  bosom  for  years,  when 
nothing  else  would  have  saved  it  from  perishing — ^who  has  0pent 
her  blood  and  her  strength  in  defending  and  rescuing  it 
from  the  attempts  of  foes  and  rivals  on  its  life;  who  has 
doated  on  it  till  scoffed  at  by  others,  lavished  treasures  on  its 
embellishment,  and  done  whatever  her  means  would  allow,  to 
make  it  seem  beautiful  and  lovely,  and  estimable  in  the  eyes  of 
men — and  if  you  would  say  this,  then  may  you  also  say,  that 
the  Church  hath  not  cherished  and  esteemed  the  word  of  God. 
For  first  she  caught  up  its  different  fragments  and  portions, 
as  they  proceeded  from  the  inspired  writers,  and  united  them 
together.  To  those  who  pretend  that  the  Catholic  Church 
extended  not  so  far  back,  I  will  say,  that  it  was  the  Catholic 
principle  of  unity,  which  alone  could  have  enabled  Churches  to 
communicate  to  one  another,  the  respective  books  and  letters 
^addressed  to  them  by  the  apostles;  and  it  was  only  on  the 
communication  of  the  authority,  which  their  testimony  gave, 
that  the  canon  of  Scripture  was  framed.  Did  she  not  after- 
wards keep  men  by  himdreds  and  thousands^  employed  in 
nothing  else  than  in  transcribing  the  Holy  Word  of  God ;  aye, 
in  letters  of  gold,  and  upon  parchment  of  purple,  to  show  her 
respect  and  veneradon  for  it?  Has  she  not  commanded  it  to 
be  studied  in  eveiy  religious  house,  in  every  university,  in 
every  ecclesiastical  college,  and  expounded,  to.  the  faithful,  in 
every  place,  and  at  all  times?  Has  she  not  produced,  in  every 
age,  learned  and  holy  men,  who  have  dedicated  themselves  to 
its  illustration,  by  erudite  commentaries,  and  popular  exposi- 
tions ?    Were  there  not,  in  what  are  called  the  darkest  ages, 
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men  lik^  Alcuin  and  Lanfranc,  who  devoted  much  of  their 
lives  to  the  detection  of  such  errors,  as  had  crept  into  it  by 
accident  ?  And  is  it  not  to  all  this  fostering  care  we  are  in* 
debted,  that  the  Word  of  God  now  exists  ?  And  while  we 
have  copies  of  it,  so  splendid,  as  to  attest  the  immense  labour 
devoted  to  tiieir  production,  we  have  others  in  the  cheapest 
and  most  portable  form  that  could  be  procured  from  the  pen, 
to  show  that  they  were  evidently  in  the  hands  of  all,  who 
could  possibly  be  supposed,  under  such  circumstances,  able  to 
obtain  them :  but  every  copy  was  the  work  of  the  penman, 
and  could  not  be  so  easily  produced,  or  so  widely  circulated. 

But  not  only,  do  I  say,  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  been 
always  foremost  in  the  task  of  translating  the  Scriptures,  bat 
also  in  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  faithfuL  It  is  but  a  few 
months  since  I  was  shocked, — I  will  not  say  scandalized,  but 
tmly  and  deeply  grieved,— to  see  the  whole  country  roused  by' 
the  trumpet  of  bigotry,  to  celebrate  what  was  called  tiie  Jubi- 
lee of  the  Beformation  I  and  that  was  dated,  fi^m  what  was 
announced;  as  the  first  complete  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
English.  I  was  grieved,  I  say,  to  see,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  any  Church  could  be  s6  deluded  as  to  consider  a  duration 
c^  three  bundred  years  a  motive  for  triumph — ^that  any  Estab- 
Jii^mient,  puiporting  to  be  based  upon  the  rock  of  ages,  and 
to  exist  by  the  unalterable  decrees  of  Divine  Providence,  pro- 
fessing to  hold  the  purest  and  most  enduring  doctrines,  should 
think  300  years  worthy  to  be  made  a  date  of  universal  rejoic- 
ing, while  we  can  count  hundreds  upon  hundreds ;  nay,  the  two 
thousandth  year  shall  come,  without  bur  signaliinng  it  in  any 
manner,  but  by  the  discharge  of  our  duty,  in  giving  our  daily 
praise  and  thanks  to  the  Almighty.  In  the  second  place,  I 
was  grieved  to  think,  that  all  this  excitement  w^  created — ^I 
will  not  say  by  falsehood — but  by  misapprehension ;  that  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  bring  crowds  together,  to  com- 
memorate an  event  as  giving  rise  to  a  certain  period,  which 
yet  had  no  connexion  with  it. 

For  it  is  well  known,  or  ought  to  have  been  known  by- 
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those  who  raised  this  cry,  that  long  before  any  Protestant  ver- 
sion existed  in  any  language  in  Europe,  there  were,  not  one, 
or  two,  or  five,  or  ten,  but  almost  innumerable  translations, 
not  only  in  manuscript,  but  published,  for  the  use  of  the 
faithful,  in  the  short  interval  between  the  inv«ition  of  printing, 
and  the  rise  of  Protestantism.  And  as  I  know  that  a  different 
opinion  prevails,  even  among  some  Catholics,  on  this  point,  I 
■  will  give  a  few  particulars,  that  so  you  may  be  on  your  guard 
against  similar  misconceptions. 

Let  us  take  Germany  as  an  instance.  A  clergyman,  who 
was  among  the  most  active  promoters  of  the  tercentenary 
festival,  speaks  of  Luther's  version  as  the  first  published 
in  Germany.  He  simply  says,  that  "so  early  as  the  year 
1466,  a  German  translation  from  the  Latin  vulgate,  was 
printed,  the  author  of  which  is  unknown.  Scarcely,  however,, 
had  the  Reformation  commenced,  when  Luther  meditated  a 
new  version."*  And  a  little  later,  he  observes,  "  that  besides  the 
versions  made  by  Protestants,  there  are  also  translations  made 
by  Romish  divines,  some  of  which  appeared  almost  as  early  as 
that  of  Luther.^f  Now,  how  accurate  aU  this  is,  you  shall 
see,  from  the  enumeration  I  will  give  you,  of  the  Catholic 
translations,  and  their  editions  made  before  that  of  Luther, 
which  was  begun  in  1523,  but  not  completed  until  eleven 
years  afterwards. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  copy  yet  extant  of  a  printed 
version  so  old  as  to  have  no  date ;  for  the  first  printed  books 
had  neither  a  date  nor  name  of  place.  In  the  second  place  a 
Catholic  version  was  printed  by  Fust,  in  14«72,  nearly  sixty 
years  before  the  completion  of  Luther's  version.  Another  had 
appeared  as  early  as  1467  ;  a  fourth  was  published  in  14'72 ; 
and  a  fifth  m  1473.     At  Nuremberg,  there  was  a  version  pub- 

*  Hornei  Vol.  ii.  appendix,  p.  88. 

f  P.  91,  Mr.  Home  adds,  that  *'  the  Romanists  in  Qennanj,  have 
evinced  an  ardent  desire  for  the  Scriptures,  notwithstanding  the  fulmina- 
tions  of  the  Papal  See  against  them.''  The  bold  inaccuracy  of  this  writer, 
in  all  that  concerns  Catholics,  is  truly  astonishing.  Why  did  he  not  tell  us 
when  these  fulminations  were  pronounced?  I  suppose,  for  the  simplo 
reason,  that  they  never  were. 
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lished,  in  14*77>  and  republished  three  times  tnore^  before  Lu- 
ther's appeared.  There  appeared,  at  Augsbuig,  another  in  the 
same  year,  which  went  through  eight  editions  before  that  of  Lu- 
ther. At  Nuremberg,  one  was  published,  by  Koburg,  in  1483, 
and  in  1488 ;  and  at  Augsburg,  one  appeared  in  1518,  which 
was  republished  in  1524,  about  the  same  time  that  Luther  was 
going  on  with  his ;  and  down  to  the  present  time,  the  editions 
of  this  version  have  been  almost  countless. 

In  Spain,  a  version  appeared  in  1478 ;  before  Luther  was 
thought  of,  and  almost  before  he  was  bom.  In  Italy,  the 
country  most  peculiarly  under  the  sway  of  Papal  dominion, 
the  Scriptures  were  translated  into  Italian,  by  Malermi,  at 
Venice,  in  1471  ;  and  this  version  was  re-published  seventeen 
times  before  the  conclusion  of  that  century,  and  twenty-three 
years  before  that  of  Luther  appeared.  A  second  version  of 
parts  of  Scriptures,  was  published  in  1472 ;  a  third  at  Rome, 
in  1471  ;  a  fourth  by  Bruccioli,  at  Venice,  in  1532 ;  and  a 
corrected  edition,  by  Marmochini,  in  1538  ;  two  years  after 
Luther  had  completed  his.  And  every  one  of  these  came  out, 
not  only  with  the  approbation  of  the  ordinary  authorities,  but 
with  that  of  the  Inquisition,  which  approved  of  their  being 
published,  distributed,  and  promulgated.* 

In  France,  a  translation  was  published,  in  1478 ;  another, 
by  Menand,  in  1484 ;  another,  by  Guiars  de  Moulins,  in  1487 ; 
which  may  rather  be  called  a  history  of  the  Bible ;  and  finally, 
another,  by  Jacques  le  Fevre,  in  1512  often  re-printed. 

In  the  Belgian  language,  a  version  was  published,  at  Cot 
logne,  in  1475,  and  before  1488,  had  been  republished  three 
times.    A  second  appeared  in  1518. 

There  was  also  a  Bohemian  translation,  published  in  1488, 
thrice  reprinted  before  Luther's,  not  to  speak  of  the  Polish 
and  Oriental  versions.    In  our  own  country  it  is  weU  known 

*  I  remember  some  years  ago,  reading  in  an  English  Review,  that  my 
learned  and  amiable  relative^  DonTomaa  Gonzales  deCarvajali  had  met  with 
difficulties  from  thelnquisition,  about  the  publication  of  his  metrical  version 
of  the  poetical  books  of  Scripture.  I  believe  the  Inquisition  did  notexist 
at  that  time ;  but  at  any  rate,  the  entire  statement  was  without  foundation. 
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that  there  were  versions  longbefore  that  of  Tyndal  or  of  Wick-^ 
liffe.  Sir  Thomas  More  has  observed,  that  '^  the  hole  ByMe, 
was,  long  before  his  ( Wickliffe's)  dayes,  by  vertuous  and  wdL 
lerned  men,  translated  into  the  English  tong,  and  by  good  and 
godly  people,  with  devotion  and  soberness,  wel  and  reverently 
red."*  And  if  it  be  said  that  the  Scriptures  were  not  disse^* 
minated,  it  was  because  the  want  of  printing  and  of  a.  general 
education  prevented  this. 

I  have  mentioned  these  facts,  to  show  how  unjust  is 
the  asserti(Mi,  that  the  spread  of  the  Reformation  gave  rise 
to  Scriptural  translations, — ^how  unjust  it  is  to  say  that  the 
Church  has  withheld  the  Bible  from  the  people.  But  mark  the 
change.  The  Scriptures  had  been  diffused  among  the  faithful, 
and  would  have  so  continued,  had  not  dangerous  doctrines 
sprung  up,  which  taught,  that  men  should  throw  aside  all 
authority,  and  each  one  judge  for  himself  in  religion;  a 
system  which  we  have  seen  fraught  with  such  dreadful  difficul- 
ties, that  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  should  have  been  made  matter 
of  discipline,  to  check,  for  a  time,  their  perilous  difiusion. 
Sir  Thomas  More  truly  observes,  that,  if  we  look  at  the  act  of 
Parliament  on  this  subject,  we  shall  find,  that  it  was  not  any 
Church  authority,  but  the  civil  government  which  first  inter- 
fered. Because  it  was  when  the  Scriptures  had  begun  more  t& 
be  read,  from  the  times  of  the  Waldenses  and  Wickliffe,  that  the 
doctrine  was  broached,  that  the  civil  magistrate  lo^  all  his 
authority  when  he  committed  crime,  and  that  no  man  had  a 
right  to  possess  jurisdiction,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  if  he  was  in 
a  state  of  sin.  When  these  doctrines  had  raised  the  ann  q$ 
fanatics  against  social  order,  the  civil  authority  called  in  the 
aid  of  the  Church ;  although,  in  the  first  instance,  the  Church 
did  not  prohibit  the  difiusion  of  the  ScripturesJ 

Those,  therefore,  who  say  that  the  first  Reformers  were  the 
persons  who  communicated  the  Scriptures,  are  evidentiy  in  error ; 
for  they  had  previously  been  spread  in  the  Catholic  Church> 


•   M 


A  dialogue  concernynge  heresyes."    B.  3,  c.  14,  p.  282. 
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'Which,  subject  to  the  supervision  of   its  pastorsy  permitted 
afanost,  I  might  say  quite,  their  indiscriminate  perusaL 

This  much  may  suffice  for  the  present.    I  have  only  as  yet 
kept  you  amidst  the  outworks,  I  have  not  yet  brought  you. 
within  the  precincts,  of  the  enquiry*    In  treating  of  the  Pro- 
testant rule  of  faith,  I  have  refrained  from  alluding  to  the 
decision  of  Scripture  itself.  As  yet,  I  have  handled  it  merely  as 
a  question  of  moral  and  philosophical  discussion.  I  have  simply 
deduced,  from  the  nature  of  the  rule  itself,  how  far  it  can  be 
considered  satisfactory.    I  have  arrayed  its  difficulties  before 
you,  and  I  have  shown  that  it  requires  a  strong  shelter  imder 
Divine  warrant  and  sanction  to  justify  the  institution  of  so 
complicated  and  difficult  a  rule.  Now,  whether  there  is  that  Di- 
vine authority,  I  have  not  yet  examined,  for  I  have  not  touched 
upon  the  passages  adduced,  to  prove  that  the  Scripture  is  a 
satisfactory  rule  of  faith.  That  I  reserve  for  future  discourses, 
when  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  meet^before  you  all  the  arguments 
that  are  be  drawn  from  the  word  of  God.    Next  Friday,  I 
win  pass  to  the  positive  portion  of  my  theme.    Having  first 
excluded,  or  partially  removed,  the  system  of  others,  I  shall 
proceed  to-  what  I  consider  the  true  and  legitimate  mode  of 
argument  on  this  subject ;  that  is  to  say,  to  prove  what  we 
believe ;  and  when  you  can  compare  thQ  two  together,  you 
will  judge  between  them  which  is  the  institution  of  God. 

You  will,  I  am  sure,  connder  that  system  which  I  have 
already  described,  (and  upon.which  more  has  yet  to  be  said),  as 
a  thing  at  first  sight  appearing  regular,  orderly,  and  beautifuL* 
It  may  be  compared  to  a  handsome,  modem,  edifice,  which 
strikes  you  when  passing  along  the  high  road,  and  which, 
only  judging  of  it,  as  you  hastened  on,  by  the  measure  of  its 
outward  proportions,  by  the  artful  scale  on  which  it  has  been 
constructed,  and  the  apparent  uniformity  of  all  its  parts,  has 
seemed  to  you  to  possess  within,  a  proportionable  fitness  and 
beauty  and  convenience ;  but  which,  when  you  have  entered  in, 
as  I  have  partiy  led  you  this  day,  you  discover  to  be  com- 
posed of  dark  and  tortuous  passages^  and  of  strait  and  inhar- 
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monious,  and  ill-contrived  apartments,  which  give  no  joy 
or  comfort  to  those  who  therein  dwell.  And  from  it,  I  will 
lead  you  to  a  far  more  beautiful  fabric,  of  which  the  other 
will  seem  to  be  but  a  mean  copy,  as  though  its  archi- 
tect had  seen  the  exterior  of  ours,  but  was  not  allowed 
the  privilege  of  entering.  It  will  appear,  at  first,  to  you,  as 
if  upon  it  there  were  time-stains,  and  other  traces  of  the  course 
of  centuries  over  its  surface ;  but,  on  a  nearer  approach,  even 
these  will  be  respected,  as  venerable  signs  of  sacred  antiquity. 
But,  when  you  have  looked  within,  you  will  see  through 
every  part  of  the  edifice,  beauty,  and  symmetry,  and  just 
proportion,  and  grandeur  in  every  part ;  where  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  goodly  building  are  harmoniously  composed  into 
one  beautiful  whole,  and  all  its  chambers  adorned  with  whatever 
can  rejoice  the  heart  of  man,  and  gladden  his  existence*  Then, 
I  am  sure,  you  will  acknowledge,  that  if  that  which  you  have  just 
seen  was  but  the  work  of  man,  this  which  you  will  have  inwardly 
examined,  was  the  erection  of  God.  And  I  trust  that  you  will  not 
so  content  yourselves  with  looking  in — ^that  you  will  not  be  sa- 
tisfied with  taking  a  cursory  glance  at  all  the  beauties  and  per- 
fections of  the  edifice ;  but  that,  using  the  lights  which  it  is 
given  to  fallen  man  to  have,  you  will,  under  my  humble  guid- 
ance, enter  therein :  that  so  many,  who  now  stand  without, 
may  come  therein  to  abide,  with  the  children  of  Christ,  and 
to  sit  around  that  banquet  of  heavenly  gifts,  which  there 
only  are  to  be  obtained  on  earth,  as  an  earnest  of  what  God 
has  prepared  in  Heaven. 
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EXPOSITION    OF    THE    CATHOLIC    RULE    OF   FAITH. 


1  PETER,  III.  15. 

'*  Sanctify  the  Lord  Jems  Christ  in  your  hearts :  being  ready  always 
to  satisfy  any  one  that  asketh  you  the  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in 
you,^^ 

Ik  my  last  discourse,  I  was  principally  occupied  with  the 
less  pleasing  task  of  examining  and  confuting  the  opinions  of 
others.  I  endeavoured,  with  the  utmost  impartiality,  to  analyze 
the  principle  of  belief  adopted  by  those  religions  which  have 
rejected  ours ;  and,  without  any  reference  to  express  authority, 
by  simply  tracing  it  to  its  simple  elements,  I  attempted  to  show 
you  that  it  was  fraught  with  so  many  difficulties,  as  absolutely 
to  render  it  in  practice  inapplicable,  and  void  of  fruit  For, 
while  it  supposes,  on  the  one  hand,  the  obligation  of  each 
individual  to  examine  for  himself  the  word  of  God,  and  draw 
thence  the  doctrines  which  he  believes  as  therein  contained ; 
it,  on  the  other  hand,  supposes,  necessarily,  a  train  of  difficult, 
learned,  and  often  abstruse,  inquiry,  to  which  very  few,  com- 
paratively, can  be  equal. 

I  come  now  to  the  more  agreeable  duty  of  explaining  to  you 
the  faith  which  we  hold :  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  proceed  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner,  as  I  did  at  our  last  meeting.  I  will 
at  present  content  myself  with  simply  giving  you  the  outline  of 
our  belief;  showing,  as  I  proceed,  how  simple  and  obvious  is 
the  whole  process  of  our  reasoning ;  such,  indeed,  as  must  at 
once  satisfy  the  most  accurate  and  logical  enquirer,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  be  within  the  reach  of  the  most  illiterate  capacity. 
T  shall  endeavour,  also,  to  point  out  the  beautiful  harmony  of 
all  its  parts,  and  the  striking  way  in  which  the  adoption  of  such 
a  rule  must  influence,  not  only  the  whole  basis  and  nature  of 
the  demonstration,  but  also  the  construction  of  perfect  Chris-^ 
tianity. 

E 
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We  are  told,  in  the  31  st  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  how, 
when  Moses  had  completed  the  law  of  God,  and  had  written 
it  in  a  book,  he  gave  it  to  the  Levites  who  bare  the  Ark  of  the 
Lord,  and  commanded  that  it  should  be  placed  beside  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  within  the  Tabernacle,  as  a  testimony 
against  Israel.  But  that  was  not  the  only  object  which  received 
so  distinguished  an  honour.  For  we  read  how,  on  a  certain 
occasion,*  when  many  would  have  disputed  the  supreme 
priesthood  of  Aaron's  line,  and,  jealous  of  the  authority  vested 
in  him  as  the  priest  appointed  of  God,  would  have  claimed  a 
share  in  his  dignity,  the  Almighty  commanded  Moses  to  give 
a  rod  unto  each  of  the  tribes,  whereon  the  name  of  its  head 
was  written,  and  all  were  placed  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord ; 
and  on  the  next  morning,  it  was  found  that  the  rod  of  Aaron 
had  blossomed,  and  brought  forth  fruit.  And  then  God  command- 
ed this  rod,  which  was  the  emblem  of  authority,  and  a  witness 
that  he  had  confided  the  spiritual  rule,  and  the  teaching"  of  the 
people,  to  one  line,  to  be  also  deposited  and  kept  in  the  same 
place,  as  a  testimony  in  like  manner  to  the  people  of  Israel. 
And  even  so,  on  another  occasion,  Moses  commanded  Aaron 
to  take  a  certain  portion  of  the  manna,  of  the  holy  and 
spiritual  food  sent  down  from  the  clouds  to  feed  the  people  of 
Israel ;  and  having  put  it  into  a  vessel,  he  treated  it  likewise 
with  the  same  distinction,  and  placed  it  to  stand  in  the  Sanc- 
tuary, before  the  Mercy-seat  of  God.f 

Now,  my  brethren,  all  these  are  perfectly  symbolical  of  the 
elements,  which  the  Catholic  supposes  to  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  ground-work  of  his  faith.  For,  first,  above  dl, 
he  reveres  and  values  the  Sacred  Volume  revealed  by  God, 
which  he  places  as  the  foundation-stone  of  his  faith,  in  the 
holiest  of  His  temple.  But  beside  it  is  also  the  rod  of  the 
children  of  Aaron,  the  sceptre  of  power  and  authority,  the 
badge  of  dignity  and  command,  which  God  hath  given  to  the 
rulers  and  pastors  of  the  Church ;  and  in  this  also  he  recognizes 
the  honourable  right  to  claim  a  place  beside  the  other  in  the 

•  Nombers,  xrii.  t  Exod.  xvi.  33. 
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Sanctuary,  although  with  such  distmctions  as  I  shall  just  now 
explain.  Then,  in  the  third  place,  he  believes  also,  that  a 
necessary  and  important  ingredient  in  the  formation  of  indi- 
vidual faith,  is  the  strengthening  and  life-giving  grace  which 
God  sends  down  into  the  soul,  which  infuses  feith  as  a  virtue 
into  the  heart,  ready  to  be  exercised  the  moment  its  object 
is  properly  placed  before  it.  And  such  is  the  three-fold  com- 
position of  the  provision  made  by  God  for  the  acceptance  of 
His  holy  religion :  a  divine  revelation,  having  its  essential  basis 
in  his  written  word ;  an  unfailing  authority  to  preserve,  pro- 
pose, and  explain  it;  and  an  inward  aid  to  receive  and  embrace 
it.  And  the  emblems  of  these,  as  was  done  of  old,  we  care- 
flilly  cherish  in  the  tabernacle  of  God  with  men,  which  is  His 
Church. 

What,  then,  my  brethren,  is  the  rule  of  faith  which  our 
Church  admits  ?    The  word  of  God — ^the  word  of  God  alone 
and  exclusively ;  but  here  comes  the  great  trenching  difference 
between  ourselves  and  others,   in  the  enquiry,  what  is  the 
extent  of  God's  holy  word.     The  Churches  which  separated 
from  us  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  separated  from  us,  I 
may  say,  upon  this  principle, — ^that  the  Catholic  Church  had 
introduced  another  ground,  besides  the  word  of  God,  into  the 
principle  of  its  religion ;  that  it  admitted  the  traditions  of  man, 
and  had  given  to  them  the  title,  the  name,  and  dignity  of  God's 
word.     It  is,  therefore,  necessary  for  me  to  propose  a  few 
simple  explanatory  distinctions.     You  often  hear  of  Catholics 
admitting  tradition — sometimes  of  their  receiving  what  they 
call  the  unwritten  word  of  God,     Perhaps  you  have  not  a 
dear  apprehension  of  these  two  terms;   and  besides  them, 
yott  will  sometimes  hear  of  the  power  of  the  Church  to  make 
decrees  of  dogma,  or  of  the  authority  of  General  Councik, 
or  of  the  Universal  Church,  or  of  the  Pope,  to  define  matters  of 
faithy  with  a  number  of  other  terms,  often  vaguely,  and  scMue- 
times  equivocally  used.     The  meaning  of  all  these  phrases,  to 
the  reasonable  and  instructed  Catholic,  is  sufficiently  simple ; 
but  they  should  be  used  with  great  caution,  and  accurately 
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defined,  when  we  explain  our  doctrines  to  persons  not  equally 
competent  to  understand  them.       We  believe,  then,,  in  the 
first  place,  that  there  is  no  other  ground-work  whatever  for 
&ith,  except  the  written  word  of  God;  because,  we  allow  no 
power  in  religion,  to  any  living  authority,  except  inasmuch  as 
its  right  to  define  is  conferred  in  God's  written  word.     It  is 
precisely  in  the  same  manner,  as  we  do  not  allow  of  any  doo- 
trine  which  is  not  contained  and  roosted  in  Christ  Jesus  in- 
carnate, the  word  of  God,  and  Eternal  Wisdom  of  the  Father; 
and  yet  we  admit  other  doctrines,  only  remotely  connected 
with  him,  only  based  on  him,  and  less  directly  referable  to 
him, — ^for  no  doctrine  can  have  any  force  except  inasmuch 
as  it  rests  on  his  authority.      If,  therefore,  you  hear  that 
the  Church  claims  authority  to  define  articles  of  faith,  and  to 
instruct  her  children  what  they  must  believe,  you  must  n< 
for  one  moment  think  that  she  pretends  to  any  authority  c 
sanction  for  that  power,  save  what  she  conceives  herself  to 
derive  from  the  clear,  express,  and  explicit  words  of  Scripture. 
Thus,  therefore,  it  is  truly  said,  that,  whatever  is  believed  by 
the  Catholic,  although  not  positively  expressed  in  the  written 
word  of  God,  is  believed,  because  the  principle  adopted  by 
him  is  there  expressly  revealed. 

By  the  unwritten  word  of  God,  then,  we  mean  a  body  of 
doctrines,  which,  in  consequence  of  express  declarations  in  the 
written  word,  we  believe  not  to  have  been  committed  to  writ- 
ing, but  delivered  by  Christ  to  his  Apostles,  and  by  the 
Apostles  to  their  successors.  We  believe  that  no  new  doctrine 
can  be  introduced  into  the  Church,  but  that  every  doctrine 
which  we  hold,  has  existed,  and  been  taught  in  it,  ever  sinoe 
the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and  was  handed  down  by  them  to 
their  successors,  under  the  only  guarantee  on  which  we  receive 
doctrines  from  the  Church,  that  is,  Christ's  promises  to  abide 
with  it  for  ever,  to  assist,  direct,  and  instruct  it,  and  always,  teach 
in  and  through  it  So  that,  while  giving  our  implicit  credit, 
and  trusting  our  judgment  to  it,  we  are  believing,  and  trusting 
to  tlie  express  teaching  and  sanction  of  Christ  himself. 
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Tradition,  therefore,  my  brethren,  or  the  doctrines  delivered 
down,  and  the  unwritten  Word  of  6od^  are  one  and  the  same 
thing.    But  it  must  not  be  thought,  that  Catholics  conceive 
there  is  a  certain  mass  of  vague  and  floating  opinions,  which' 
may,  at  the  option  of  the  Pope,  or  of  a  General  Council,  or 
of  the  whole  Church,  be  turned  into  Articles  of  Faith.    Nei- 
ther is  it  implied  by  the  term  unwritten  wordy  that  these 
Articles  of  Faith  or  traditions  are  no  where  recorded.  Because, 
on  the  contrary,  suppose  a  difliculty  to  arise  regarding  any 
doctrine-— that  men  were  to  differ,  and  not  know,  what  pre- 
cisely they  should  believe,  and  that  the  Church  thought  it 
prudent  and  necessary  to  examine  into  this  point,  and  define 
what   was  to  be  held;   the  method  pursued  would  be,  to 
examine  most  accurately  the  writings  of  the  oldest  Fathers  of 
I  joChurch^  to  ascertain  what,  in  different  countries  and  in 
:%rentages,  was  by  them  held;   and  then,  collecting  the 
^u£g-^es  of  all  the  world  and  of  all  times, — not  indeed  to 
•reate  new  Articles  of  Faith — but  to  define  that  such  has 
ilways  been  the  Faith  of  the  Catholic  Church.    It  is  oon- 
iittcted,  in  every  instance,  as  a  matter  of  historical  enquiry,  and 
all  human  prudence  is  used  to  arrive  at  a  judicious  decision. 
But  when  the  Church  is  assemMed  for  tMs  solemn  purpose,  in 
consequence    of  those  promises  of  Christ,    which  I  shall 
develop  at  full  length  hereafter,  we  believe  it  impossible  that 
the  decrees  which  ^he  iissues  can  be  &]se  or  incorrect;  because 
Christ's  promises  would  fail  and  be  made  void,  should  the 
Church  be  allowed  to  fall  into  error. 

Thus  then  we  allow  of  no  authority  but  the  Word  of  God, 
;mtten  or  unwritten ;  and  maintain  that  the  control  so  necessary 
over  the  latter,  exists  in  its  depository, — ^that  is,  in  the  Church 
of  Christ,  which  has  been  appointed  by  God  to  take  charge 
of,  and  keep  safe,  those  doctrines,  committed  to  her  from  the 
beginning,  to  be  taught,  at  all  times,  to  all  nations.  Now, 
therefore,  proceeding  on  the  same  plan  which  I  followed,  in' 
analysing  and  testing  the  first  principle  or  rule  of  Faith,  professed 
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by  others,  I  shall  briefly  explain  what  are  the  grounds  of  ours, 
what  its  application,  and  what  its  end ;  and  you  will  I  trust 
see  the  consistency  of  the  whole  reasoning  from  its  begin- 
ning to  its  close,  and  its  adaptation  for  the  purpose]  where- 
fore  any  rule  must  be  given. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  ground  of  this  rule.  In 
using  this  term  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  now  into  the  arguments 
whereby  it  is  supported ;  because,  that  must  form  the  subject 
of  two  or  three  probably  lengthy  discourses.  I  only  wish,  at 
present,  to  show  what  the  train  of  reasoning  is,  by  which  we 
arrive  at  the  individual  possession  of  this  principle.  Let  us 
therefore,  suppose  that,  not  content  with  the  more  compen- 
dious method  whereby  God  brought  us,  through  baptism  and 
our  early  instruction,  into  the  possession  of  the  Faith,  we  are 
disposed  to  investigate  the  authority  of  its  principles;  we  begin 
naturally  with  Scripture — ^we  take  up  the  Gospels,  and  submit 
them  to  examination.  We  abstract,  for  a  moment,  from  our 
-belief  in  their  inspiration  and  divine  authority — ^we  look  at 
them  simply  as  historical  works,  intended  for  our  information^ 
writings  from  which  we  are  anxious  to  gather  such  truths  as 
may  be  useful  to  our  instruction.  We  find,  in  the  first  place, 
that  to  these  works,  whether  considered  in  their  substance  or 
their  form,  are  attached  all  those  motives  of  human  credibility 
which  we  can  possibly  require  :-^that  there  is,  throughout 
them,  an  absence  of  every  element  which  ^ould  suggest  the 
suspicion,  that  there  has  been  either  a  desire  to  deceive,  or  a 
possibility  of  having  been  mistaken.  For,  we  find  a  body  of 
external  testimony  sufficient  to  satisfy  us,  that  these  are  docu- 
ments produced  at  the  time  when  they  profess  to  have  been 
written,  and  that  those  persons  were  their  authors,  whose 
names  they  bear.  And  as  these  were  eye-witnesses  of  what 
they  relate,  and  give  us,  in  their  lives  and  characters,  the 
strongest  security  of  their  veracity,  we  conclude  all  that 
they  have  recorded  to  be  certain  and  true.  We  thus  arrive  at 
the  discovery,  that  besides  their  mere  narrative,  they  unfold  to 
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us  a  system  of  religion,  preached,  by  one  who  wrought  the 
most  stupendous  miracles  to  establish,  and  confirm,  the  divinity 
of  His  mission.  In  other  words,  we  are  led  by  the  simple 
principle  of  human  investigation  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
authority  of  Christ  to  teach,  as  one  who  came  from  God: 
and  we  are  thus  led  to  the  necessity  of  yielding  implicit  cre- 
dence to  whatever  we  find  him  to  have  taught  So  far,  the 
investigation  being  one  of  outward  and  visible  facts,  cannot 
require  any  thing  more  than  simple,  historical,  or  human 
evidence. 

Having  once  thus  established  the  Divine  authority  of  Christ, 
we  naturally  enquire,  what  is  it  that  Christ  taught?  and  we 
find  that  he  was  not  contented  merely  with  teaching  certain 
general  principles  of  morality,  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
jonfolding  to  mankind  doctrines  such  as  none  before  him  had 
attempted  to  teach,  and  thereby  making  man  acquainted  with 
his  own  fallen  nature  and  with  his  future  destiny ;  but  that, 
moreover,  he  took  means  to  preserve  those  doctrinal  commu- 
nications to  mankind.    We  find  it  obviously  his  intention  that 
Ihe  sptem  he  estaUi^ed  should  be  beneficial,  not  only  to  those 
who  lived  in  his  own  days,  and  heard  his  word,  but  to  the 
^;«ntire  world,  until  the  end  of  time;   that  he  intended  his 
religion  to  be  something  permanent,  something  conmiensurate 
with  the  existence  of  those  wants  of  humanity  which  he  came 
to  relieve :  and  consequently,  we  naturally  ask,  in  what  waj 
the  obligations  which  he  came  to  enforce,  and  the  truths  which 
he  sufiered  to  seal,  were  to  be  preserved,  and  what  the  place^ 
wherein  they  were  to  be  deposited  ?  If  they  were  to  be  perpetual, 
'proper  provision  must  have  been  made  for  their  perpetuation. 
Now,  the  Catholic  falls  in  with  a  number  of  very  strong 
passages  in  which  our  blessed  Saviour,  not  content  with  pro- 
mising a  continuance  of  his  doctrines,  that  is  to  say,  the  con^ 
tinned  obligation  of  faith  upon  man,  also  pledges  himself  for 
their  actual  preservation  among  them.    He  selects  a  certain 
body   of  men:    he  invests  them,   not    merely    with    great 
authority,  but  with  power,  equal  to  his  own;   he  makes  them 
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a  promise  of  renaming  with  them  and  teaching  among  them 
even  to  the  end  of  time :  and  thus,  once  again,  he  naturally 
concludes,  that  there  must  have  existed  for  ever  a  correspond- 
ing instctutiofi,  for  the  preservation  of  those  doctrines,  and  the 
perpetuation  of  those  blessings,  which  our  Saviour  came 
manifestly  to  communicate. 

Thus  then,  merely  proceeding  by  historical  reasoning,  such 
as  would  guide  ani  inildet  to  believe  in  Christ's  superior  mis* 
sion,  he  comes,  from  the  word  of  Christ,  whom  those  historical 
motives  oblige  him  to  believe,  to  acknowledge  the  existence 
of  a  body,  depositary  of  those  doctrines  which  he  came  to 
establish  aniong  nieh.  This  succession  of  persons  constituted 
to  preserve  those  doctrines  of  faiUi,  appointed  as  the  successors 
of  the  apostles,  having  within  them  the  guarantee  of  Christ 
teaching  among  them  for  ever ;  and  this  body  is  what  he  calls 
the  Church.  He  is  in  possession,  firom  that  moment,  of  an  assu-* 
ranoe  of  divine  authority,  and,  in  the  whole  remaining  part 
of  the  investigation,  he  has  no  need  to  turn  back,  by  calling 
in  once  more  the  evidence  of  man.  Tor,  from  the  moment 
he  is  satisfied  that  Christ  has  appointed  a  succession  of  men 
whose  province  it  is,  by  aid  of  a  supernatural  assistance, 
to  preserve  inviolable  those  doctrines  which  God  has  delivered 
-**-iTom  that  moment,  whatever  these  men  teach  is  invested 
with  that'  divine  authority,  which  he  had  found  in  Christ 
through  die  evidence  of  his^  miracles.  This  body,  so  constituted, 
inmiediately  takes  on  itself  the  office  of  teaching  and  informing 
him  that  the  sacred  volume,  which  he  Had  been  hitherto 
treating  as  a  mere  history-thatthe  document  which  he  had  been 
perusing  solely  with  a  deep  and  solemn  interest,  is  a  book 
which,  commands  a  much  greater  degree  of  respect  and 
attention,  than  any  human  motives  could  possibly  bestow.  For 
now  the  Church  stands  forth  with  that  authority  wherewith 
she  is  invested  by  Christ — and  proclaims  ;  "  Under  that  gua- 
rantee of  divine  assistance  which  the  words  of  Christ,  in  whom 
you  believe,  have  given  me,  I  pronounce  that  this  book  con- 
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tains  the  revealed  word  of  God,  and  is  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  and  that  it  contains  all  that  has  a  right  to  enter  into 
the  sacred  collection/'  And  thus  the  Catholic,  at  length 
arrives,  on  the  authority  of  the  Church,  at  these  two  important 
doctrines  of  the  canon  and  the  iaspmtum  of  Scripture,  which 
I  endeavoured  to  show,  at  our  last  meeting,  it  was  almost^  if 
not  quite  in^ossible,  to  reach  by  any  course  of  ordinary 
human  investigation. 

But  some  perhaps  will  say,  *<  these  are  mutual  and  conse- 
sequently  insufficient  testimonies;  you  brieve  that  the  Scrip- 
ture first  teaches  you  the  Church,  and  then  that  the  Church 
teaches  you  the  Scripture." 

To  this  I  might  reply,  that  there  is  a  fallacy  in  the  very 
reasoning.  When  an  ambassador  presents  himself  before  a 
sovereign,  he  is  asked,  where  are  his  credentials  ?  He  presents 
them,  and  on  the  strenglii  of  them,  he  is  acknowledged  as  an  am- 
bassador ;  so  that  he  himself  first  presents  thai  document,  wkere- 
by  alone  his  mission  and  authority  are  subsequently  established. 
Again,  on  whose  authority  do  you  receive  the  laws  of  your 
country  ?  On  that  of  the  legislature^  which  sanctions  and  pre- 
sents them  to  you.  And  whence  does  that  legislature  derive 
its  jurisdiction  and  power  to  make  those  laws  ?  Why,  from 
that  very  code,  from  those  very  statutes  which  it  sanctions; 
In  either  of  these  cases  there  is  no  fallacy  of  reasoning,  no 
vicious  circle,  as  it  is  called.  How,  then,  can  Catholics  be 
charged,  as  th^y  are,  by  Burnet  and  others,  with  this  defect  in 
their  similar  reasoning? 

But  in  fact  the  argument  is  falsely  stated.  We  do  not 
believe  the  Church  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  properly  so 
called ;  we  believe  it  on  the  authority  of  Christ ;  and  if  his 
commands  in  her  regard,  were  recorded  in  any  other  book 
which  we  felt  ourselves  bound  to  believe,  although  uninspired, 
we  should  receive  them  and  consequently  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  equally  as  now.  We  consider  the  Scriptures,  therefore,  in 
the  first  instance,  as  a  book,  manifesting  to  us,  one  fomished  with 
divine  authority  to  lay  down  the  law.;  we  take  it  in  this  view, 
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and  examine  what  he  tells  us ;  and  we  discover,  that,  supported 
by  all  the  evidence  of  his  divine  mission,  he  has  appointed  this 
authority  to  teach ;  and  then,  that  authority  not  merely  ad- 
vises, but  obliges  us,  by  that  power  which  Christ  has  invested 
in  it,  to  receive  this  sacred  book  as  his  inspired  word. 

Some  may  perhaps  think,  that  a  similar  line  of  reasoning 
would,  with  a  slight  variation,  be  applicable  to  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  other  rule  of  faith.  To  a  certain  point  we  may  both 
go,  step  by  step,  through  the  same  process.  We  both  take  up 
this  sacred  volume,  on  human  and  historical  testimony ;  and  we 
receive  all  that  Christ  has  in  it  taught  us.  So  far  we  march 
together,  and  then  diverge.  We  take  for  our  guide  those  texts 
which  appoint  the  Church  to  teach ;  the  others  take  the  propo- 
sition, that  the  Bible  is  to  be  the  rule  of  faith. 

Now,  my  brethren,  I  beg  your  impartial  attention,  while  I 
explain  to  you  the  difference  between  the  two  courses.  In 
the  first  place,  when  we  have  received  the  Scriptures,  ac- 
cording to  the  Catholic  doctrine,  we  not  only  receive  the 
one  class  of  passages,  but  also  the  other,  to  its  fullest  extent : 
because,  whatever  ailment  will  prove  that  the  Scripture  must 
be  absolutely  taken  to  be  the  rule  of  faith,  that  argument  the 
Catholic  will  receive,  and  receive  with  gratitude.  For  while 
he  admits  the  authority  of  the  Church,  to  define  what  is  un- 
doubtedly the  written  Word  of  God,  he  receives  this  as  hb 
fule,  and  is  as  anxious  to  uphold  it,  as  the  follower  of  any 
other  religion  can  be.  But  on  the  other  hand,  while  he  wil- 
lingly admits  the  texts  which  prove  the  Scriptures  to  be  the 
rule  of  faith,  he  has  passages  which  give  authority  to  a  living 
power  to  teach :  and  all  these  must  be  rejected,  or  otherwise 
explained,  by  those  who  maintain  the  exdusiveness  of  Scrip- 
ture as  a  rule.  In  their  view,  the  two  classes  of  passages  are 
not  compatible ;  with  us,  they  harmonize  perfectly  together ; 
and  consequently,  while  we  have  no  difiiculty  in  admitting 
whatever  arguments  they  can  bring  in  favour  of  the  Bible, 
ihej  find  themselves  obliged  to  answer  strong  and  powerful 
documents  in  our  favour. 
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But,  in  the  second  plaoey  while  the  authority  of  Seriptore, 
as  a  rule  of  faith,  is  thus  perfectly  compatible  with  the  exist- 
ence of  an  authority  to  teach,  the  existence  of  an  authority 
to  teach  excludtsty  not  indeed,  the  Scripture,  but  the  all-^tuffi" 
ciency  of  Scripture.  For,  where  there  is  a  supreme  authority 
giyen,  and  man  is  commanded  to  obey  it,  from  that  command 
there  is  assuredly  no  retreat.  And  therefore,  the  Scripture 
must  needs  be  received,  so  as  to  be  reconciled  with  the  exist- 
ence of  a  supreme  authority,  in  matters  of  faith,  existing  in  the 
Church. 

In  the  third  place,  there  must  be  texts,  at  least  equally  strong, 
brought  against  us,  as  what  we  adduce  for  our  system ;  not 
merely  such  as  say  that  the  Scripture  is  useful,  good,,  and  profita* 
ble,  but  such  as  positively  assert,  that  the  Scripture  is  sufficient; 
not  such  as  tell  us  to  search  the  Scriptures  for  particular 
■objects,  but  such  as  command  us  to  seek  all  things  therein. 
.There  must  be  texts,  the  words  of  Christ  or  his  apostles,  to 
command  us  to  make  use  of  no  rule  but  the  written  Word ;  for 
observe,  that  in  sanctioning  any  rule  or  principle,  whereby 
man  is  to  be  guided,  it  is  necessary  that  the  principle  be  some- 
where laid  down  and  explicitly  defined,  so  that  he  should 
.know  what  is  to  be  the  rule  of  his  life,  and  the  law  whereby  he 
must  direct  and  regulate  his  conduct.  And  thus  we,  on  our 
;side,  are  not  content  with  vague  allusions  to  the  authority  of  the> 
Church,  as  a  voucher  for  the  doctrines  therein  taught :  but  be- 
lieve that  we  have  an  express  definition,  that  its  authority  is 
the  rule  of  fadth,  and  that  all  must  obey  and  follow  its  guidance. 

But  there  is  another  and  more  important  distinction,  which 
you  can  hardly  fail  to  observe ;  that  the  moment  the  Catholic, 
in  his  tcain  of  argument,  has  taken  his  first  step,  from  profane 
to  holy  ground — ^the  moment  he  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  teaching  of  our  blessed  Saviour  was  divinely  authorised, 
from  that  moment  he  returns  not  back  again  to  human  testi- 
mony ;  he  has  the  divine  sanction  at  every  subsequent  stejp, 
till  be  arrives  at  his  last  conclusion.     Our  Saviour  gives  a  di- 
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vine  authority  to  the  Church— the  Church,  with  that  aul^ority, 
sanctions  the  book  of  Scripture.  But  analyse  the  other  course 
of  reasoning;  suppose,  that  you  have  arrived  at  the  knowledge 
of  Christ's  divinity,  and  the  authority  of  the  apostles ;  you 
then  take  those  passages  which  seem  to  you  to  say,  that  the 
Scripture  is  the  rule  of  faith.  Be  it  so-— you  have  reached  a 
vague  authorization,  that  whatever  writings  are  entitled  to  that 
name,  are  to  be  received  as  a  guide  in  religion.  Your  next 
step  must  be  to  determine  what  writings  have  a  claim  to  be 
considered  inspired.  But  if  the  Church  have  no  divine  autho*- 
rity,  you  must  go  back  to  the  ground  you  have  left — of  human 
testimony :  you  return  from  the  authority  of  our  Saviour  and 
his  apostles,  in  favour  of  studying  the  Scripture,  back  to  ano* 
ther  historical  investigation,  to  discover  what  Scriptiu*e  is,  be* 
fore  you  can  resume  the  thread  of  the  argument  This  is 
an  essential  and  vital  flaw  in  the  reasoning  proposed  as  pa^ 
rallel  to  ours,  and  as  sufficient  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  Scrip- 
ture, as  a  rule  of  faith. 

Such^  therefore,  is  the  course  of  argument  which  the  Catho*- 
lic  Church  pursues,  and  such  is  the  course  which  any  instructed 
Catholic  would  pursue,  whenever  he  should  think  it  necessary 
to  refresh  his  mind,  as  to  the  grounds  of  his  belief;  and  by  it 
he  arrives  at  a  perfectly  logical  and  connected  consequ^ioe, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  But  before 
leaving  this  portion  of  my  subject — ^though  I  shall  have  to  en* 
laige  on  this  important  consideration  hereafter, — allow  me  to 
obserte  that  die  comparison  between  the  old  and  new  law,  re^ 
garding  the  rule  of  faith,  gives  us  very  great  and  most  useful 
lights,  tending  essentially  to  confirm  tlie  view  which  we  have 
taken.  For,  we  find,  that  to  the  Jews  was  given,  indeed,  a 
written  law,  but  that  there  was  a  most  express  command  to 
write  it— that  Moses  was  ordered  to  register  all  those  prec^ts 
whicbGod  had  given,  even  to  the  most  minute  particulars;  and 
that  this  law)  was  to  be  read  to  the  people  in  the  most  solemn 
maaner,  every  seventh  year,  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.* 

*  Deut  zxxi  10. 
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Besides  this,  the  law  was  purposely  so  interwoven  with  the 
daily  acticms  and  domestic  concerns  of  the  Jewish  people,  as 
to  require  thai  it  should  be  ever  before  their  eyes,  that  they 
should  aBpUBsess  a  minute  acquaintance  with  its  provisions,  so 
as  to  understand,  at  every  turn,  in  what  way  they  should  regu- 
late their  conduct  This,  therefore,  I  concdve,  we  must  con- 
sider characteristic  of  a  written  law,  that  it  should  not  be 
merely  formed  of  documents  collected  together,  as  it  were, 
accidentally,  but  that  provision  should  be  taken  for  the  rule*s 
being  drawn  up,  and  then  it's  being  communicated  to  those 
whom  it  has  to  guide. 

One  would,  therefore,  naturally  expect,  that  if  our  Saviour 
iaiended  to  direct  us  to  a  knowledge  of  our  duties,  by  some 
written  code  of  faith  or  morality,  he  would  have  expressly  said 
to  his  Apostles ;  **  All  these  things  which  you  hear  from  me, 
and  see  me  perform,  take  care  and  register  carefully;  and  pre- 
serve these  recinrds  from  all  danger  a:nd  risk,  by  multiplying 
and  diffusing  them  among  the  faithful,  for  their  future  guid- 
ance. For,  that  which  you  write  will  form  a  code  by  which 
^tiieir  conduct  shall  be  regulated,  and  by  which  they  will  be 
one  day  judged.'*  But  you  do  not  meet,  in  the  new  law,  with 
anything  of  this  sort ;  there  is  not  a  hint  or  intimation  that 
our  Saviour  ever  intended  one  word  to  be  written  down. 

We  find  moreover,  in  examining  the  history  of  these  compo- 
sitions, that  they  were,  every  one  of  them,  the  offiipring  of  casual 
circumstances,  and  written  for  some  local  or  personal  purpose^ 
which  seemed  to  call  them  forth;  that,  if  errors  or  abuses 
had  not  arisen  so  early  in  the  Church,  you  would .  probably 
have  been  deprived  of  the  most  beautiful  writings  in  the  New 
Testament;  that,  if  the  blessed  apostle  St  John  had  not  be^n 
preserved  to  a  preternatural  existence,  after  having  suffered, 
what  to  others  would  have  been  fatal,  the  torments  of  martyr- 
dom, he  would  not  have  been  spared  to  complete  the  sacred 
volume.  We  find  that  St  Luke,  and  St  Matthew,  wrote  for  a 
specific  class  of  readers,  for  one  particular  country,  or  for  even 
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separate  individuals;  that  the  epistles  of  j^t  Paul  were  mani* 
festly  directed  to  different  Churches,  and  were  intended 
merely  to  silence  doubts,  or  answer  dif&culti^j.  proposed  by 
them,  and  also  to  correct  and  amend  some  accidents^  or  local 
corruptions ;  and  if  we  examine  them  carefully,  we  shall  find 
that  the  greater  portion  of  our  most  important  dogmas,  instead 
of  St  PauFs  defining  and  explaining  them,  are  only  occasion- 
ally, parenthetically,  and  as  illustrations  introduced. 

Now  all  this  seems  the  reverse  of  a  settled  plan,  for  the 
delivery  of  a  code  of  laws,  and  the  contrast  f'is  unquestionably 
greater,  when  placed  beside  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  in  which 
there  was  an  explicit  injunction  to  record,  and  write  down,  and 
preserve  with  the  greatest  care,  both  by  monuments,  and  by 
th^  depositing  of  the  archetype  in  the  sanctuary,  those  lai^ 
which  had  been  dictated  by  divine  command.  But  this  neces- 
sarily is  not  the  whole  of  the  difficulty ;  for  it  is  singular  to 
observe  how,  although  in  the  Mosaic  law  we  have  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  written  code,  and  although  we  have  an  express  in- 
junction to  note  down  whatever  was  to  be  taught,  yet  there  is 
BO  doubt  whatever,  that  by  far  the  most  important  doctrines, 
were  not  committed  to  writing :  that  among  the  Jews  there 
was  a  train  of  sacred  tradition,  containing  within  itself  more 
vital  dogmas  than  are  written  in  the  inspired  volume.  I 
could  lay  before  you  the  arguments,  of  a  very  learned  living 
author,  who  has,  within  these  few  years,  published  a  very  ela- 
borate treatise  upon  this  subject ;  and  who  might  have  fonned 
one  of  those  instances,  to  which  I  alluded  in  my  opening  dis- 
course, of  persons  who  had  been  brought  to  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion, by  the  most  diversified  trains  of  argument.  Here  is  one 
who,  from  his  infancy,  brought  up  in  the  Jewish  religion,  had 
made  himself  perfect  BMSter  of  all  the  writings  of  the  Jews,  to 
whom  the  Rabbinical  treatises  are  as  familiar,  as  the  ordinary 
classics  to  a  well-furnished  scholar ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  the 
whole  line  of  argument  that  pervades  his  work,  that  he  was 
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lirought  to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  is  now  one  of  itB  moft 
phikifiophioal  def(bider8,  simply  from  finding,  that  among  the 
Jews  thereSra^  a  series  of  traditions,  which  only  received  its 
development  in  Catholic  Christianity;  and  that  they  posses- 
sed^ a  sacred  system  of  mystical  theology,  which  has  been 
manifes%  preserved,  and  continued,  in  our  Church.  The 
author  to  whom  I  allude,  is  the  learned  Molitor,  of  Franclbr^ 
author  of  two  volumes  replete  with  deep  research,  entitled 
<<  The  PhUosophy  of  History,  or  on  Tradition." 

The  few  who  take  the  requisite  pains  to  trace  the  doctrine 
of  the  Jews  in  this  regard,  either  by  their  own  research,  or  in 
the  pages  of  this  estimable  writer,  will  find  that,  from  the  very 
beginning,  from  the  delivery  of  the  law  to  Moses,  there  was  a 
great  mass  of  precepts,  not  written,  but  committed  to  the  keep- 
ing of  the  priesthood,  and  by  them  gradually  communicated 
or  difiused  among  the  people,  but  yet  hardly  alluded  to,  in  the 
writings  of  the  sacred  book.  A  little  consideration  and 
examination  will  convince  any  one  of  this  important  fact ;  for 
it  is  certain,  that  when  our  Saviour  came,  the  Jews  were  in 
possession  of  many  doctrines,  exceedingly  difficult  to  trace  in 
Scripture,  and  yet  doctrines  of  vital  importance.  You  are 
doubtless  aware  that  a  divine  and  bishop  of  the  Established 
Church  (Warburton)  wrote  a  very  erudite  treatise,  to  prove 
the  divine  legation  of  Moses,  on  the  extraordinary  ground, 
that  he  was  able  to  achieve  the  great  work  of  organizing  a 
republic,  and  constituting  a  law  to  bind  the  people,  without 
the  sanction  of  a  future  state.  He  maintains,  with  the  strongest 
arguments,  and  the  greatest  show  of  plausibility,  that  you  can- 
not discover  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  or  of  the  earlier  Jews, 
one  single  positive  text  in  proof  of  the  future  existence  of  the 
soul,  or  of  a  place  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  another  life. 
And  I  am  sure  that  any  of  you  who  are  well  versed  in  Scrip- 
ture, if  he  will  only  run  through  his  own  recollections  on  the 
subject — if  he  will  only  try  to  gather  for  himself  such  a  body  of 
argument  in  Scripture  as  would  convince  any  one  that  it  is  there 
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iiMmlcflted,  or  teach  a  people  ignorant  of  diose  important  truths, 
he  will  find  it  extremely  difficult  so  to  construct  it,  as  to  bear 
the  test  of  accurate  examination.  But  yet  <did  the  Jews  he* 
lieve  in  them  ?  Did  they  possess  them  ?  Assuredly  they  did. 
FV>r  it  Is  manifest,  from  many  passages- of  the  New  Testament, 
and  from  their  own  works,  tiiat  tiie  doctrines  of  a  future  state, 
and  a  resurrection,  were  fully  believed  and  taught.  Here, 
then,  is  an  important  dogma,  not  of  natural,  but  of  revealed 
religion,  and  one  which  is  expressly  received,  repeated,  and 
confirmed,  by  additional  sanctions,  in  the  New  Law,[which  must 
have  been  handed  down  by  secret  teaching  and  tradition.  So 
true  is  this,  that  the  Sadducees,  followed  in  later  times  by  the 
Karaites,  formed  a  Beet  among  the  Jews,  who  rejected  the  tra« 
ditional  doctrines,  and  contequently  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  soul  in  men.*  And  thus 
we  find  St  Paul  join  himself  to  the  Pharisee  who  held  the 
two,  not  as  to  a  sect,  but  as  to  the  true  orthiodox  portion  of 
the  Jewish  Church.  *^  I  am  a  Pharisee,  the  son  of  Pharisees : 
concerning  the  hope  and  resurrection  of  the  dead  I  am  caMed 
in  question.  For  the  Sadducees  say  that  there  is  no  resuirec- 
tion,  nor  angel,  nor  spirit ;  but  the  Pharisees  confess  both."*^ 
And  as  such  our  Saviour  admowledges  them;  although  he 
clearly  distinguishes  between  their  authority  in  teaching  dogma, 
and  liieir .  corruptions  in  matters  of  practical  morality,  and 
bases  the  former  on  their  descent,  as  teachers,  from  the 
legislator  Moses.^ 

When  our  Saviour  deduces  the  sublime  doctrine  of  a  future 
resurrection,  from  the  Almighty's  being  styled  the  Grod  of 
Abraham  and  of  Jacob — the  God  not  of  the  dead,  but  of  the 
living  t  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  discover  the  link  between 
these  two  members  of  the  argument  For  how  can  the  resur- 
rection be  proved  from  God's  calling  himself  the  God  of 
Abraham  ?    But  by  knowing  the  Jewish  forms  of  reasoning, 

*  See.Molitor,  torn.  i.  cap.  3. 

f  Acts  xziii.  5-8 ;  ^z?i.  5.    Comp.  Mat  xxii.  28. 

X  Matt  xxjii.  8. 
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aad  the  method  and  manner  in  which  they  connect  the  two 
dogmas  of  the  soul's  survival,  and  the  body's  resurrection^  we 
understand  how  his  hearers  were  satisfied  by  the  argument* 

In  the  same  way,  our  Saviour  teUs  us  that  Moses  bore  testi- 
mony of  him ;  and  in  conversing  with  his  two  disciples  on  the 
road  to  Emmaas,  quoted  the  authority  of  Moses  for  the  neces- 
sity <^  his  suffering,  and  so  entering  into  glory  ;f  and  yet  you 
will  in  vain  search  the  books  of  Moses  to  discover  this  impor* 
tant  dogma,  of  the  necessity  of  the  Messiah's  dying  to  redeem 
his  people^  Where,  then,  had  these  points  been  preserved, 
save  in  the  traditions  of  the  Jews,  as  may  be  proved  fitmi 
their  later. works? 

Another  example  may  be  drawn  from  the  New  Testament 
When  OUT  Saviour  proposed  to  Nicodemus  the  doctrine  of  a 
spirptual  birth,  or  regeneration,  and  he  truly  or  affectedly  un«! 
derstood  it  not,  he  reproved  him  in  these  words,.  ^  Art  thpu  a 
master  in  Israel,  and  knowest  not  these  things  ?"  j;  What  does 
this  rebuke  imjdy,  but  that  a  teacher  among  the.  Jews  ought 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  this  important  doctrine,  from  his 
very  office  as  a  teacher  ?  Yet  tell  me  where  it  is  ever  taught 
in  the  iAd  law,  or  whence  could  he  have  possessed  it,  except 
among  the  traditional  lore  preserved  among  the  priests  and 
learned  ? 

In  the  lat^  writings  of  the  Jews,  we  observe  the  clearest 
mamfestations  of  their  belief  in  the  Trinity,  and  inthemystery  of 
the  Incarnation,  and  this  couched  in  the  very  terms  made  use  of 
by  St  J<duK  For  in  the  earliest  uninspired  writings  of  the  Jews, 
we  have  the  Ward  of  God  spoken  of  as  something  co-equal  and 
co-^existing  with  Him,§  and  yet  scarcely  a  trace  of  such  doc-> 
trines  is  to  be  found  in  the  written  law,  although  they  belong 
not  to  natural  but  to  revealed  religion.  They  must  therefore 
have  been  delivered  as  a  deposit  into  the  hands  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  by  them  preserved  inviolate  to  the  time  of  Christ: 

•  Matt  xx2.  82.  f  Luke  xxIt.  26.  %  John  iii.  11. 

{  In  the  Targumim  or  Chaldee  paraphraaes,  wherever  God  is  said  to  speak 
within  himself,  this  is  rendered  by  ^  God  said  to  his  Word.*' 
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I  need  hardly  add,  that  the  Jews  themselves  acknowlec^  this 
ddivery,  bj  tradition,  of  a  secret  and  more  important  doc- 
trine. The  learned  author  to  whom  I  refer  puts  this  quite  out  of 
doubt :  and  I  will  content  myself  with  saying,  that  in  the  first 
page  of  one  of  their  most  esteemed  and  most  ancient  treatises, 
which,  at  least  in  Italy,  is  put  into  the  hands  of  Jewish  children 
for  elementary  education,  it  is  esqpressly  stated  that  Moses  re- 
ceived  on  Sinai,  besides  the  written,  an  oral  and  traditional 
revelation,  which  he  delivered  to  the  priests.* 

I  have  brought  these  instances,  by  way  of  illustration,  to 
show  what  a  strong  class  of  arguments  it  must  require  to  prove 
that  rule  of  faith  which  excludes  traditional  teadung;  be- 
cause we  see  that,  even  when  the  written  law  is  expressly 
enjoined,  it  is  far  from  excluding  the  existence  of  an  unwritten 
law ;  yea,  and  of  one  to  which  is  committed  the  exclusive  pre- 
servation of  most  important  doctrines.  In  like  manner,  there- 
fore, when  we  come  to  examine  authorities,  we  shall  find  that 
it  requires  reasons  exceedingly  strong  to  prove,  not  merely 
that  the  Scripture  ^  the  rule  of  faith,  but  that  it  is  an  all- 
tufficient — the  exclusive  rule ;  and  however  strong  the  terms 
may  otherwise  be,  we  cannot  easily  admit  them  to  be  exclusive 
of  that  other  teaching,  even  though  backed  by  a  formal  com- 
mand to  have  a  written  code. 

II.  Such,  therefore,  brethren,  b  the  simple  and  usual  train 
of  argument  whereby  we  arrive  at  the  possession  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  of  the  entire  canon  and  its  inspiration.  But 
you  will  say.  What  have  we  gained,  and  in  what  is  our  con- 
dition better  than  that  of  others  ?  Even  here  is  a  train  of 
argument  requiring  considerable  investigation ;  by  it  we  are 
equally  left  to  inquire  into  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred 
books,  and  the  faith  we  should  put  in  the  circumstances  they 
relate ;  because  we  have  first  to  leam  what  Christ  taught  re- 
garding his  Church.  Another  explanation  must  therefore  be 
made,  of  the  method  in  which  our  rule  is  applicable ;  and  here 

*  Pirke  Aboth. 
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tbe  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  such  as  ofovioualj  to 
remove  tliese  difiicultiesyand  make  the  rule  one  of  the  simplest 
acceptance,  and  yet  able  to  -bear  the  investigatioa  of  the  most 
learned*  For  the  Catholic  Church  teaches  and  believes— (I 
beg  to  observe  that  I  am  not  proving  our  doctrines,  but  only- 
stating  them,  that  you  may  understand  what  I  shall  hereafter 
by  argument  establish) — that  faith  is  not  the  production  of 
man's  ingenuity,  not  the  result  of  his  study  or  investigation, 
but  a  virtue  essentially  infused  by  God  in  baptism ;  and  such 
must  be,  more  or  less,  the  belief  of  every  Church  that  adopts 
the  practice  of  infant  baptism.  True,  the  article  of  the 
Church  of  England  regarding  this  sacrament,  which  says  that 
by  baptism  '^  faith  is  confirmed  and  grace  increased,"  would 
seem  to  suppose  that  faith  exists  in  the  soul  before  baptism  is 
administered ;  but  however  that  anomaly  has  to  be  explained,  it 
is  certain  that  the  very  idea  of  infant  baptism,  as  a  sacrament, 
having  the  slightest  force,  supposes  a  living  and  vivifying  prin- 
ciple communicated  in  it — ^that  is,  a  communication  to  the 
person  so  baptized  of  the  faith  of  the  Church  into  which  he  is 
adnutted.  And  therefore,  assuming  faith  to  be  a  principle 
infused  by  God,  it  follows  that  in  a  soul  purged  of  sin,  and 
adorned  by  him  with  the  graces  given  in  baptism,  that  virtue 
becomes  an  active  and  living  principle,  and  ready,  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  its  proper  object,  to  come  into  complete  and  per- 
fect action.  The  moment,  therefore,  the  doctrines  of  religion 
are  proposed,  and  the  understanding,  now  able  to  comprehend 
the  truths  revealed  by  God,  is  presented  with  them,  no  matter  in 
what  order,  or  by  what  means,  provided  the  doctrines  are  true, 
there  is  a  proper  object  presented  to  the  action  of  that  virtue  ; 
the  two  necessary  elements  are  brought  together — the  actual 
truth  and  the  faculty  or  virtue  which  God  has  given  us  for 
its  apprehension :  and  the  consequence  is,  that  truth  is  believed 
on  substantial  grounds,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  living 
and  heavenly  principle.  Whereas,  if  we  admit  the  supposi- 
j^on  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  believe  any  thing  but  that  which 
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he  has  himself  investigated,  and  of  whose  truth  he  is  personally 
satisfied,  we  must  presume  that  before  the  finst  act  of  faith 
there  existed  an  interval  of  infidelity  positive  or  negative,  during 
which  fundamental  truth,  not  having  been  discovered,  was  con- 
sequently not  believed.  This  simple  process  aUows  the  child 
and  the  most  illiterate  to  perform  an  act  of  faith  grounded  on 
proper  motives ;  and  we  are  led  subsequently  by  the  Church 
to  the  full  knowledge  of  all  the  pounds  and  motives  of  our 
belief;  we  are  encouraged  to  exercise  our  abilities,  reseai^chv 
and  learning,  in  demonstrating  and  confirming,  in  ev^ry  way 
we  can,  the  doctrines  which  it  teaches,  and  which  that  pre^ 
liminary  instruction  had  brought  us  to  believe.  And  thus,  as 
I  before  remarked,  while  by  its  simplicity  it  is  adapted  to  the 
weakest  and  lowest,  it  leaves  room  for  the  ei^ercise  of  the  most 
able  and  learned,  among  men. 

III.  This  may  suffice  to  show  the  simplicity  of  the  principle 
in  its  application,  and  a  few  words  more  will  |Mx>ve  its  adequacy 
to  its  natural  ends.  I  observed,  when  last  we  met,  that  the 
end  of  every  rule  and  law,  and  consequently  of  every  rule  of 
fkilh,  was  to  bring  men  itito  a  unity  of  principle  and  action.  I 
crowed  you  that  the  rule  proposed  by  others  is  proved  by 
experience  to  lead  to  exactly  opposite  results ;  in  other  words, 
that  it  removes  men  farther  from  that  union,  towards  which  it 
must  be  intended  to  bring  them,  for  it  leads  them  to  the  most 
contradictory  opinions,professing  to  be  supported  and  proved  by 
precisely  the  same  principle  of  faith.  But  now  if  you  will 
only  exanune,  in  its  action,  the  principle  .  which  the  Catholic 
Church  admits,  you  will  see  that  it  is  fiilly  equal  to  thos6 
objects  for  which  the  rule  was  given :  inasmuch  as  its  neces- 
sary tendency  is  to  bring  all  the  opinions  and  understandings 
of  men  into  the  most  perfect  unity,  and  to  the  adoption  of  one 
only  creed.  For,  the  moment  any  Catholic  doubts,  not  alone 
the  principle  of  his  faith,  but  any  one  of  those  doctrines  which 
are  thereon  based — ^the  moment  he  allows  himself  to  call  in 
question  any  of  the  dogmas  which  the  Catholic  Church  teaches 
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i|s  having  been  handed  down  within  her — that  i«ainent  the  . 
Church  oonoeivefi  him  tP  hate  virtoaUy  abaadoned  all  con- 
nexion witii  her.  For, she  exacts  such  implioit  obediencei 
thsA  if  any  member,  however  vahiable,  however  he.  may 
have  devoted  his  early  talmits  to  the  illustration  of  her 
doelorinesy  fall  away  from  his  belief  in  any  one  point,  he  is  cut 
off  without  reserve;  and  we  have^  in  our  own  times,  seen 
striking  and  awful  instances  of  this  &ct. 

But,  my  brethren,  does  this  not  seem  tyvannical  ? — ^Is  it  not 
an  iron  yoke  and  bond  of  brass  to  the.  subjugation  of  men? — 
a  bowing  down  involuntarily  of  these  powers  and  faculties 
which  the  Almighty  left  free,. to  be  exercised  by  eachiadi- 
vidiud  ?  If  any  of  you  should  think  thus^  he  understands  not 
the  principle  of  Catholic  Unity.  I  Imow  that  it  is  often 
r^resented  as  like'  that  tyrannical  sway  which  the  conqueror 
exercises  over  vanquiriied  vassab;  that  the  zeal  which  the 
Church  has  for  seeing  men  in  distant  quarters  of  the  globe 
subject  to  her  laws,  is  no  other  feeling,  but  what  swells  the 
emperor's  pride,  as  he  receives  a  tribute  from  subjects  of  a 
dia^tant  land,  a  feeling  of  triumph  over  the  liberties  of  men^ 
and  exultation  to  see  their  souls  bowing  down  in  homage 
b^ore  her  throne.  But  those  who  know  the  feelings  where^ 
with  this  subnnssion  is  united,  are  well  aware  how  fallacious 
such  a  representation  is. 

Nothing  can  be  more  .beautiful  in  the  conc^tion  of.  a 
clnnstian  church,  than  a  perfect  unity  of  belief.  Such  an  idea 
must  be  beautiful  in  the  imagination,  because  it  is  the  conse*-  • 
oration  of  the  first  and  most  ess^itial  princi^es  whereon 
society  is  based.  For  the  social  union  tends  to  merge  the 
feelings  of  each  individual  in  the  general  mass,  and  leads  him 
to  embrace  all  mankind,  rather  than  individual  men.  And  i^ 
like  manner  does  the  principle  of  religious  unity  tend  to 
excite  your  love  towards  them,  no  longer  as  brethren  in  the 
flesh,  but  as  connected  with  you  by  a  holier  and  diviner  tie,  and 
assists  towards  inspiring  every  member  of  the  community  with  all 
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that  can  be  reciprocally  felt,  in  the  nearest  lies  and  connexions 
of  oar  nature.  And  if  we  find  that  the  very  idea  of  a 
republic,  or  government  in  which  men  were  united  by  such 
real  or  ideal  bonds,  as  that  they  fought  side  by  side,  or  con- 
tributed their  wealth  towards  the  common  weal,  did  seem  to  them 
of  old  so  beautiful  and  heavenly,  that  the  very  conception  of 
such  a  state,  embodied  under  outward  symbols,  should  have 
been  deified  and  worshipped,  what  shall  we  say  of  that  sacred 
nnion  which  holds  men  together,  not  merely  as  constituents  of 
a  emnmunity,  but  as  members  of  one  mystical  body;  not 
cemented  together  by  the  sense  of  mutual  want>>  or  strung . 
one  unto  another  by  the  ties  of  the  flesh,  or  the  interests  of 
the  world,  but  firmly  united  by  the  headship  of  One  in  whom 
the  sublimest  flight  of  thought  reposes,  as  in  its  proper  sphere; 
and  inly  communicating  through  the  circulation  of  vital 
influtoces  passing  from  one  unto  the  other ;  not  contributing 
to  the  common  stock,  the  gifts  or  qualities  of  earth,  but  the 
fairest  virtues,  and  the  most  precious  ornaments  of  our  na- 
ture ;  not  directed,  in  their  views,  towards  a  worldly  aggran- 
dizement or  a  passing  glory,  nor  linked  in  batde-field  by  a 
bond  of  hatred  against  a  human  foe,  but  looking  upwards 
for  their  trophies  and  rewards  to  the  peaceful  smile  of  heaven, 
after  they  shall  have  contended  together  in  the  gentle  strife  of 
mutual  and  universal  love.  Then  add  the  reflection,  how  this 
influence  stretches  beyond  the  reach  of  any  other  known 
sentiment  among  mankind;  for,  outstripping  all  the  motives 
of  sympathy  among  men  of  diflerent  countries,  it  flies  over 
mountainc^  and  seas,  and  oceans,  and  puts  into  the  mouths  of 
nations  the  most  remote  and  the  most  dissimilar,  one  canticle 
of  praise,  and  into  their  minds  one  symbol  of  belief,  and 
into  their  hearts  one  sentiment  of  charity.  And  thus 
professing  alike,  they,  kneel  in  countless  multitude  before 
one  altar,  and  from  the  soul  of  each  proceeds  the  golden 
bond,  which  joins  them  unto  it,  which  God  collects  together 
and  holdeth  in  his  hand,  for  in  Him  is  the  centre  towards 
which  the  fiuth  of  all  converges,  and  in  His  truth  is  it  blended 
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into  uniformity  and  oneness  of  thought  Surely  this  is  the  idea, 
which  you  would  wish  to  conceive>  of  the  efficiency  and  of  the 
effects  of  that  rule  which  has  been  given  by  (rod,  to  produce 
unity  of  belief;  and  such  you  will  find  it  existing  and  acting  in 
the  Catholie  Church. 

This  idea  too  is  beautiful  to  the  mind  of  the  Catholic,  from 
its  obvious  tendency  to  equalize  and  level  the  minds  and  un- 
derstandings of  men,  when  brought  before  the  searching  eye 
of  God.  Not  to  him  is  religion  a  deep  well  to  which  comes 
each  one  furnished  with  his  own  vessel,  and  draws  and  carries 
away  a  different  proportion,  according  to  its  capacity  or  his 
strength ;  but  it  is  a  living  and  ever-gushing  fountain,  spring- 
ing up  unto  eternal  life,  where  all  may  drink,  to  equal 
refreshment,  who  put  their  mouths  to  its  quickening  stream. 
Not  with  him  is  that  distinction  granted  in  the  inward,  which 
St.  James  condemns  in  the  outward,  man  ;  that  of  a  higher 
plaee  being  allotted  to  him  that  hath  the  ring  upon  his  finger, 
and  the  costly  robe  upon  his  shoulders,  while  the  poor  in 
intellect  sitteth  at  his  footstooL  But  he  on  the  oontrary  sees 
all  minds  attuned  to  the  same  feelings,  and  all  understandings 
brought  down  to  the  same  simplicity  of  belief,  till  the  intel- 
lectual and  the  rude,  the  wise  and  the  foolish  stand  on  an  equal 
ground.  Brought  down  did  I  say  ?  Rather  are  both  caught 
up  and  borne  on  the  wings  of  the  same  sacred  truth,  to  a  con- 
ception so  lofty  above  all  human  wisdom,  as  that  the  distance 
between  the  two,  when  standing  here  below,  shall  seem  but 
an  infinitesimal  element  in  the  height. 

But  this  idea  of  religious  unity  does  not  merely  by  its 
beauty  satisfy  the  imagination  of  the  Catholic,  but  meets  all 
the  notions  which  his  reason  could  suggest  of  the  character  of 
truth.  For  this,  in  its  own  nature  must  seem  to  be  one  and  ^ 
indivisible,  the  reflection  of  that  knowledge  which  exists  in  the 
Godhead,  communicated  through  the  one  mediator,  the  incar- 
nate Word  and  wisdom  of  the  Father.  And  thus,  by  the  idea 
of  only  one  faith  secured  by  an  unerring  authority,  he  estab- 
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lishes  the  existence  in  religion  of  real  objective  truth,  insteaet 
of  the  subjective  in  each  one's  mind ; — ^he  conceives  the  tje 
iOi  be  fixed  on  the  correct  prototype,  rather  than  on  its  image,, 
broken,  and  refracted,  and  distorted  throngh  the  itiiperfect 
medimn  of  individual  examination. 

And  the  consideration  of  this  aptness  and  conformity  of 
such  a  system  to  the  idea  of  truth,  will  be*further  enhanced  to 
the  Catholic's  reason,  when  he  considers  wherefore  it  has  been 
given.  For  assuredly  they  who  are  to  be  guided  are  one  in 
nature  and  feelings,  have  the  same  passions  to  conquer,  the  same 
perfection  to  attain,  and  the  same  crown  to  win.  And  there- 
fore should  it  seem  no  less  reasonable  that  the  ro»d  whereon- 
they  travel  s&ould  be  equal,  and  tiie  food  and  remedy  supplied 
should  be  the  same,  and  the  guide  that  conducts  them  be  only 
one. 

But  then  also  is  this  unity  of  faith  subservient  to  another 
great  end,  to  the  evidence  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  true  reli- 
gion. For  he  was  pleased  to  declare,  that  the  unity  observable 
among  his  followers  should  be  among  the  strongest  evidence 
of  his  heavenly  mission.  '^And  not  for  them  only"  he  ex- 
daimed^  ^'  do  I  pray,  but,  for  them  also  who,  throi^^h  their  word 
shall  believe  in  me :  that  they  all  may  be  one,  as  the  Father 
in  me  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  vs,  that  the 
world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me.***  And  that  this  unity 
is  not  merely  of  the  heart  through  love^  but  also  of  the  mind 
In  faith,  his  blessed  apostle  hath  abundantly  declared.  For, 
according  to  him,  if  we  wish  to  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation 
wherein  we  have  been  called,  it  must  be  not  only  by  '^  humility, 
and  mildness,  and  patience,  supporting  one  another  in  charity," 
but  we  must  be  ^'careful  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace,"  so  as  to  be  <'  one  body,"  as  well  as  ^'  one  spirit,"  and 
to  have  ^*  one  faith,"  as  much  as  ^*  one  lord  and  one  baptism."f 
Not  surely  that  charity,  the  beautiful  and  the  perfect,  steps  not 
beyond  the  circumscribing  line  of  religious  unity,  or  that  her  ge- 

*  John,  xvii.  20,  21.  f  Ephes.  iv.  2,  4. 
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nial  influences,  like  a  flower's  sweet  odour,  spread  not  abroad  far 
beyond  the  plant  which  first  produces  it;  but  universal  as  must 
be  our  love  of  men,  this  will  be  ever  its  noblest  exercise,  to 
wish  and  to  strive  that  all  be  brought  to  that  closer  union 
and  unity,  which  is  in,  and  through  faith.  Our  charity  should 
ever  lead  us  to  labour  with  others,  that  they  may  see,  like  our- 
selves, how  complete  and  perfect  unity  can  only  be  based  upon 
this  profession  of  a  conmion  faith :  and  that  no  rule,  no  prin- 
ciple, can  attain  this  great  object  save  that  which  the  Catholic 
Church  holds,  and  proposes,  the  institution  whereof  by  God's 
authority,  shall  form,  under  the  divine  blessing,  the  subject  of 
our  next  disquisition. 

"  And  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  be  with  your 
spirit,  brethren.    Amen."* 

•  Gal.  vi.  18. 
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AUTHORITY   OF   THE    CHURCH. 


MATTHEW,  xviL  1. 

**  And  after  nx  days^  Jems  taketh  unto  him  Peter,  and  Jamee,  and 
John  his  brother  J  and  bringeth  them  up  into  a  high  mountain  apart, 
and  he  was  transfigured  before  them*^ 

The  incident  of  oar  Saviour's  life,  which  is  recorded  in  this 
clay's  Gospel,  must  be  a  subject  of  consolation  to  every 
Christian.  To  see  our  blessed  Lord, — ^whose  doctrines  were 
indeed  listened  to  with  avidity  by  crowds,  and  whose  miracles 
filled  the  world  with  union  and  curiosity,  but,  yet,  whose 
doctrines  were  so  little  followed,  and  whose  caxm  was  es- 
poused by  so  few, — retired,  on  this  occasion,  though  but  for  a 
moment,  into  the  happy  society  of  those  who  really  loved  and 
honoured  him, — ^to  see  him  receive  the  willing  homage  of  his 
chosen  ones  on  earth,  and  of  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect 
in  heaven, — to  see  him,  moreover,  obtain  that  glory  from  the 
Father  which  his  sublime  dignity  deserved,  is  assuredly  some 
consolation  to  our  feelings,  and  some  compensation  for  that 
bitter  sympathy,  which  we  must  feel  towards  him  through  his 
neglected  career. 

But,  yet,  my  brethren,  there  is  a  circumstance,  of  much 
greater  importance  than  such  feelings,  connected  with  this 
cheering  and  consolatory  narrative.  For,  you  will  observe,  on 
the  one  hand,  who  are  chosen  to  be  the  witnesses  of  this 
glorious  scene.  They  are  the  most  favoured  of  his  apostles, 
the  representatives  in  a  manner,  and  deputies  on  this  important 
occasion,  of  those  who  were  to  preach  his  doctrines  with  most 
especial  authority,  and  give  to  their  commission  the  strongest 
sanctions  of  its  truth:  James,  who  was  destined  to  be  the 
first  of  the  twelve,  to  seal  his  preaching  and  doctrines  with  his 
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blood ;  John,  who  was  intended  to  prolong  the  age  of  the 
apostles  almost  beyond  its  natural  durp,tion,  by  his  protracted 
life,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  to  dovetail  their  authority  and  evi- 
dence into  the  teaching  of  those  that  succeeded  them ;  and, 
above  all,  Peter,  who  was  expressly  appointed,  after  his  fall 
and  conversion,  to  confirm  his  brethren,  to  open  the  gates  of 
salvation  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  be  the  solid  foundation  of 
the  entire -Church. 

'  Thus,  therefore,  we  may  easily  imagine,  with  what  awful 
strength  and  power  the  testimony  must  have  been  presented 
to  their  minds,  which  was  given  on  diis  solemn  occasion ;  and 
we  find  that  by  the  apostles  themselves,  it  was  considered  as 
giving  the  most  solemn  sanction  to  the  teaehiug  of  their  divine 
Master.  For-  Peter  expressly  says,  "  We  have  not  followed 
cunningly  devised  fables,  ^when  we  made  known  to  you  the 
power  and  presence  of  our  I^ord  Jesus  Christy  but  having  been 
made  eye-witnesses-  of  his  i^oajesty.  For  he  received  from 
Gk>d  the  Father  honour  and  glory,  this  vo^ce  coming  down  to^ 
him  from  the  excellent  gloiry :  *  This  is  my  beloved  Son  in 
whom  I  have  pleased  myself;  hear  ye  him.*  And  this  voice 
we  heard  brought  &om  heaven  when  we  were  with  him  in  the 
holy  mount."* 

It  is  to  the  testimonies,  then,  given  upon  this  occasion,  that 
St.  Peter  appeals,  as  some  of  the  strong  ground-work  on  which 
he  builds  his  authority  to  preach.  And  what  were  the  testi- 
monies there  given.?  They  were  manifestly  of  a  two-fold 
chara<^n  For,  in  the  first  place,  there  appeared,  beside  our 
Saviour,  Moses  and  Elias,  the  two  most  eminent  and  divinely 
gifted  men  of  the  olden  time, — ^beanng  homage  and  giving 
testimony  unto  him,  resigning  all  the  privileges  and  pledges  of 
the  law  into  his  hands,  who  was  come  to  perfeet  and  complete 
it.  For,  my  brethren,  not  merely  by  the  words  of  the  law  are 
we  taught.;  but.  we  all  understand^  that,  whatever  happened 
unto  the  Fathers  was  done  to  them  in  figure ;  so  that  not 
merely  in  their  writings^  but  in  their  persons  and  actions,  we 

«  2  Peter,  L  16,  19. 
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may  find  a  certain  allusion  and  certain  prophetic  foreboding  of 
that  which  was  later  to  be  fiilfilled.  And  besides  theirs,  was 
another  and  incomparably  mightier  testimony,  here  given  unto 
Christ,  that  of  the  eternal  Father,  commanding  the  apostles  to  lend 
implicit  credence  to  whatever  they  should  hear  from  his  mouth. 
^'  This  is  my  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  have  well  pleased  myself, 
hear  ye  him."  Judge,  therefore,  my  brethren,  how  solemnly 
the  authority  of  our  divine  Saviour  must  have  been  impressed 
OB  the  minds  of  these  apostles ;  and  if  ever  afterwards,  they 
heard  him  transfer  to  them  that  authority  which  on  this  occa* 
sion  he  received — ^if  ever  afterwards  they  heard  him  say,  that 
^  as  the  Father  had  sent  him  so  did  he  also  send  them," — ^that 
*^  all  who  heard  them  heard  also  him — ^that  whosoever  despised 
them  despised  not  only  him,  but  him  also  who  sent  him ;" 
consider  what  a  strong  warrant  and  security  this  must  have 
been  to  tiiem ;  how,  recurring  to  the  strong  assurances  given 
in  his  favour  on  Mount  Thabor,  they  must  have  felt  themselves 
invested  widi  mighty  power,  when  they  went  forth  to  teach, 
yea;  with  the  same  authority,  precisely,  as  they  had  heard 
given  on  tiiis  occasion  to  his  words. 

Now,  it  is  to  these  two  classes  of  testimonies  in  favour  of 
this  authority  to  teach,  not  only  as  granted  to  the  apostles,  but  as 
perpetuated  in  the  Church,  that  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
this  evening.  First,  we  will  consider  the  testimony  of  Moses 
ami  Elias,  or  of  the  old  law,  in  its  constitution  and  prophecies, 
to  lite  form,  character,  and  qualities  of  the  Church  of  God : — 
and.  Secondly,  we  will  hear  the  voice  of  God  in  the  express 
words  and  injunctions  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  seeing  what  they 
would  lead  us  to  conceive  regarding  the  rule  and  principle  of 
faith,  which  I  endeavoured  to  explain  to  you  at  our  last  meet- 
ing, namely,  the  guidance  of  his  Church  as  the  infallible  depo- 
sitory of  his  truth. 

The  plan  which  I  have  followed  in  these  discourses,  that  is 
the  simple  inductive  form  of  argument  which  I  have  preferred, 
as  leaving  less  ground  for  cavil,  renders  it  necessary  that  one 
discourse  should  be  closely  linked  with  the  foregoing,  so  as  to 
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have  an  unbroken  idea  of  the  entire  argument,  to  see  the  in- 
fluence which  the  antecedents  have  upon  what  shall  follow, 
and  also  the  strong  confirmation  which  they  in  their  time  receive 
from  that  which  succeeds  them.  It  is,  therefore,  perhaps,  at 
the  risk  of  being  tedious,  that  I  take  the  liberty  of  detaining 
you  a  few  moments,  while  I  recapitulate  one  or  two  points, 
on  which  I  dwelt  at  full  length  in  my  last  discourse.  Two 
things  I  particularly  beg  to  be  remembered ;  in  the  first  place, 
the  explanation  I  gave  regarding  the  foundation  of  what  w:e 
call  Church  authority.  You  may  remember  that  I  did  not 
enter  on  any  arguments,  but  contented  myself  with  laying  be- 
fore you  the  whole  Catholic  system — showing  the  connexion 
of  one  part  with  another ;  and  I  endeavoured  to  account  to 
you  for  every  step  in  the  process  for  reasoning,  which  might 
be  necessary  to  arrive  at  its  full  demonstration.  I  observed, 
therefore,  that  in  the  Church  of  Christ  was  a  body  of  rulers 
and  teachers,  selected  in  the  first  instance  by  our  blessed  Saviour 
himself,  among  the  most  fervent  of  his  followers,  to  whom 
he  confided  certain  doctrines,  and  laws,  coupled  with  sure 
pledges,  that  those  who  succeeded  them  should  be  the  deposit- 
aries and  inheritors  of  whatsoever  he  had  conferred  on  them ; 
and,  consequently,  of  the  promises  expressly  given,  that  he  would 
himself  teach  through  that  body  in  the  Church,  and  be  himself 
the  director  of  all  its  councils,  until  the  end  of  time.*  Hence, 
the  Catholic  believes,  that,  the  Church  of  Christ  consists  of  the 
body  of  the  faithRil,  united  with  its  pastors,  among  whom 
Christ  resides,  and  through  whom  he  teaches ;  so,  that,  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  Church  can  fall  into  error.  And  as  we  admit, 
at  the  same  time,  that  no  new  revelation  of  doctrines  can  be 
made,  so  do  we  believe,  that  the  power  of  the  Church  consists 
in  nothing  more,  than  defining  that  which  was  believed  from 
all  times,  and  in  all  her  dominion.  Such,  therefore,  is  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church  according  to  Catholic  principles. 

The  second  point  to  which  I  beg  to  recal  your  attention, 
although  it  was  only  incidentally  mentioned,  is  an  import- 
ant link  of  connexion,  with  what  I  am  going  to  explain  this 

*  Lect.  iii.  p.  63. 
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evening ;  I  mean  the  fact  of  the  old  law  having  been  expressly 
a  written  law;  while,  at  the  same  time,  most  essential  doctrines, 
existing  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  our  Savioar,  and  often 
assumed  by  him  as  the  very  basis  of  his  preaching  to  them,  had 
not  been  delivered  in  the  law,  nay,  were  not  even  recorded  in 
the  prophets,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  handed  down  by 
secret  and  unwritten  tradition. 

I  proceed,  therefore,  now  to  the  first  portion  of  my  task, 
which  forms  the  completion  and  development  of  that  idea,  by 
explaining  the  strong  arguments  of  analogy  which  the  old  law 
gives  us,  for  constructing  the  Church  to  be  by  Christ  estab- 
lished. And  you  will  bear  with  me  if  I  first  propose  some 
preliminary  observations. 

St.  Paul  has  described  the  glorious  triad  of  virtues,  whereby 
man  is  brought  into  union  with  God,  when  he  says :  **  now 
there  remaineth  faith,  hope,  charityy  these  are  three."*  And 
if  you  win  reasonably  consider  this  matter,  you  will,  methinks, 
hardly  fail  to  observe  that  threefold,  according  to  the  number 
of  virtues  here  rehearsed,  are  the  stages  whereby  it  hath 
pleased  Divine  Providence  to  accomplish  its  designs  in  behalf 
of  man,  and  to  bring  him  to  that  sum  of  perfection,  whereof 
he  is  capable. 

The  first  state  was  that  of  hope,  in  the  dispensation  given 
to  the  fathers ;  wherein,  as  divided  into  its  three  eras  of  pro- 
mise, of  prophecy,  and  of  silent  expectation,  all  was  referred 
to  the  future,  and  every  other  virtue  was  in  some  way  embraced 
and  comprehended  in  this  one.  For  if  they  believed,  their 
faith  should  seem  to  have  been  a  disposition  and  readiness  to 
believe  one  day  the  teacher  whom  God  had  promised,  and  in 
the  fulness  of  time  should  give  unto  his  people,  after  whose 
manifestation  their  just  did  pant  as  the  hart  after  the  water- 
springs,  rather  than  a  clear  apprehension  of  what  we  justly 
consider  the  great  mysteries  of  salvation.  And  hence  it  is, 
that  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  the  peculiar  futh  of  some  among 
them,  and  how  difficult  it  was,  doth  tell  us  in  express  word^ 

•  1  Cor.  xui.  13. 
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that  "against  hope  they  belieyed  in  hope,"*  And  so  likewise 
in  hope  may  they  be  said  to  have  loved,  inasmuch,  as  their 
love  or  charity,  was  but  a  wistfiilness  and  longing  after  God's 
coming  to  them  in  the  flesh,  that  so  they  might  stand  in  his 
blessed  presence,  a  treasuring  up  and  deep  embosoming,  as  it 
were,  of  the  affections  for  a  future  outburst  of  the  same,  when 
the  sum  of  his  mercies  should  be  cast  up  in  their  behalf;  and 
not  a  clear  and  distinct  sense  of  his  beauty  and  loveliness,  or 
any  anxious  yearnings  after  union  with  him,  whose  light  inac- 
cesssible  had  hitherto  rather  dazzled  and  oppressed,  than  invited 
and  cheered  them.  Thus,  therefore,  it  came  to  pass  that  all 
the  doctrines  and  rites  proposed  unto  them  wore  their  looks, 
in  a  manner,  towards  the  dawn  and  day-spring  of  a  brighter 
season,  that  their  teaching  was  all  in  prophecy,  their  history 
all  in  types,  their  worship  all  in  symbols,  and  by  a  just  analogy 
their  righteousness  all  in  hope. 

Next  came  the  ministration  of  faith,  wherein  it  is  our  hap- 
piness to  live,  in  which  much  of  what  then  was  future  now  is 
past,  and  most  of  what  was  then  but  hoped  for,  is  now  be- 
lieved :  and  every  other  good  gift,  and  virtue  is,  somehow,  ex- 
ercised through  this  one,  which  to  us  is  the  root  and  nou- 
risher  of  them  all.  For,  if  great  part  of  former  hope  hath 
been  swallowed  up  in  us  by  faith,  that  which  remaineth  unto 
us  of  this  virtue  consists  no  longer  in  dark  adumbrations  and 
mpterious  images,  but  in  objects  proposed  to  us  definitely, 
though  dimly,  by  faith  and  in  faith,  with  clear  and  express 
conditions,  and  subject  to  no  farther  varieties  or  distincter  re- 
velations. 

And  charity  too  in  our  regard  reaches  us  in  the  same 
manner.  For  if  the  glorious  things  of  God  are  seen  by  us, 
as  St.  Paul  saith,  but  darkly  in  the  glass  of  faith,  yet  hath  this 
glass  a  concentrating  power  which  makes  their  rays  converge 
into  one  point,  and  play  upon  our  innermost  soul,  with  a 
warming,  as  well  as  a  brightening,  influence;  and  thediflerence 
between  us  and  those  of  the  older  dispensation  is  briefly  this, 

*  Rom.  iv.  18. 
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that  the  revelidion  of  a  final  state,  wherein  God  shonld  be  the 
soul's  full  possession^  shone  to  them  as  a  distant  light  in  a 
dark  place,  towards  which  indeed  they  might  direct  their 
course,  but  by  which  they  could  hardly  guide  their  steps ; 
whereas  to  us  it  is  a  lamp,  as  well  as  a  beacon,  the  cheerer,  as 
well  as  the  aim,  of  our  toilsome  pilgrimage. 

And  then  at  last  will  come  that  final  state  of  blessedness, 
when  faith  and  hope  will  be  entirely  swallowed  up  in  bound- 
less and  endless  charity ;  when  the  "  light  intellectual  ftiU  «f 
loye"  shall  reabsorb  and  quencli,  in  its  peerless  brightness,  the 
scattered  beams  it  had  before  suffered  to  wander  upon  earth ; 
when  every  other  good  and  holy  thing  shall  melt  and  be  trans- 
muted in  that  one  assimilating,  unifying  essence;  and,  like 
dew-drops  which  have  refreshed  us  in  the  morning,  and  then 
have  been  caught  up  by  some  heaving  swell  of  the  ocean-tide, 
though  small  and  imperfect,  shall  become  the  elementaof  the 
unlimited  and  eternaL 

We,  thus,  are  placed  in  a  middle  state  betwe^i  one  past 
and  one  that  is  yet  to  come,  a  state  necessarily  intended  as  the 
completion  of  the  former,  and  as  a  preparation  for  the  latter, 
whereof  the  type  is  shadowed  forth  in  that  which  hath  pre- 
ceded, while  itsdf  is  the  emblem  and  fair  image  of  that  which 
shall  follow.  Now,  this  position  must  give  rise  to  many  inter- 
esting analogies;  forasmuch,  as  all  things  being  thus-  in  un- 
broken progress  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  God's  dis- 
pensations, without  violent  shocks  or  sudden  changes^  we.  must 
expect  to  find  in  the  present  order  or  state  such  qualities  and 
dispositions  as  mxj  suit  this  its  twofold  character,  that  is.  to 
say,  perfective  of  a  former,  and  initiatory  of  a  future  state.  ,And 
•even  as  a  skilful  geometer  shall,  by  the  accurate  measurement 
of  a  shadow,  under  certain  conditions,  teU  you  exactly  the 
height  and  proiportions  of  the  object  which  projects  it,  and, 
again,  from-  the  survey  of  this,  shall  define  what  the.  other 
should  ^at  any  time  be,  so  may  we  by  a  diligent  study  9f  those 
two  .other  du^ensations  as  weU  as  of  our  own^  the  one  whereof 
we  are  the  fulfilment,  the  other  whereof  we  are  the  figure. 
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arrive  at  much  important  knowledge  regarding  the  condition 
of  our  present  estate.  For  the  present,  my  theme  confines 
me  to  the  evidences  of  the  past ;  how  the  present  dispensation 
may  be  the  image  of  the  future  state,  I  may  yet  find  a  fitting 
occasion  to  declare. 

A  promise  of  redemption  was  the  first  good  word  spoken 
to  man  by  God,  after  his  original  sentence  of  punishment ; 
and  this  word  of  hope  fell  as  a  seed  upon  a  soil  that  craved 
it,  and  it  grew  therein  and  brought  forth  fruits,  the  only  ones 
which  could  remind  the  exile  of  his  lost  paradise,  fruits  of 
holy  knowledge  and  restored  life,  to  be  one  day  tasted  without 
farther  danger.  And  as  the  different  families  of  the  human 
race  did  separate  from  their  first  dwelling  place  after  the  flood, 
and  disperse  into  distant  lands,  each  took  with  it  some  graft 
or  seedling  of  this  precious  plant,  as  a  memorial  of  its  lost, 
and  of  its  hoped-for  destinies,  and  bequeathed  it  to  its  descen- 
dants as  a  sacred  and  priceless  trust.  In  fact,  there  is  no  my- 
thology so  dark  as  not  to  promise  the  restoration  of  some  for- 
feited golden  age ;  and  a  heathen  fable  has  recorded  to  us  the 
belief,  that  of  all  the  treasures  which  heaven  bestowed  upon: 
him  at  his  formation,  hope  was  alone  left  to  forlorn  man,  when 
he  lost  them  by  his  folly.  But  how  soon  were  all  these  divine 
promises  disfigured  and  corrupted ;  how  soon  was  their  true 
purport  clean  forgotten ;  how  completely  did  they  degenerate 
into  the  fond  inventions  of  men,  and  fall  into  the  wicked  sub- 
serviency of  all  their  worst  desires!  And,  hence,  whatever 
were  the  benefits  intended  by  God's  goodness  in  giving  this 
entailed  blessing  to  the  human  race,  all  those  benefits  would 
have  been  inevitably  lost,  the  goodness  which  designed  them 
would  have  been  thrown  away,  and  the  blessing  itself  would 
have  been  but  as  a  prodigal's  gift,  if  God's  infinite  wisdom 
had  not  provided  an  expedient  against  such  a  sad  misfortune. 

For  this  purpose,  he  chose  out  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  one  people  whom  he  made  the  keeper  of  his  great  de- 
posit ;  he  separated  them  from  among  the  rest,  he  made  them 
the  sacerdotal  caste  of  the  human  race,  he  surrounded  them 
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with  badges  of  his  protection,  and  of  his  special  watchfulness  oyer 
them,  he  gave  into  their  hands  documents  of  their  authority 
to  teach;  and  then,  placing  the  rest  of  mankind,  no  matter  how 
learned  or  how  polished,  in  the  rank  of  untaught  scholars,  he 
left  them  to  receive  from  those  alone,  all  accurate  knowledge 
of  what  concerned  holier  truths  and  purer  revelations.  Then, 
as  all  those  organs  in  animate  or  inanimate  nature,  which  have 
to  perform  notable  functions,  are  themselves  composite,  being 
made  up  of  smaller  organs  like  themselves,  and  these  again 
involving  within  them  an  ever  decreasing  compound  series,  so 
here  also,  out  of  this  people  he  chose  one  tribe,  and  out  of 
that  tribe  one  family,  and  from  that  family  one  man  and  his 
line,  that  each  should  respectively  stand  towards  the  class 
whence  chosen  in  the  same  superior  relationship,  and  so  the 
connecting  band  should  be  drawn  spirally  round  from  man- 
kind to  the  sanctuary,  and  the  saving  influences  which  blessed 
God's  promises  pass,  through  still  widening  channels,  upon  the 
world. 

From  this  it  would  appear,  that  the  means  taken  by  God's 
wisdom  for  preserving  those  doctrines  of  hope  which  he  had 
communicated  unto  mankind,  was  to  institute  a  visible  and 
compact  society  within  which  he,  virtually,  guaranteed  their 
perseverance,  and  over  which  he  watched  with  tender  soli- 
citude: and  we  see  that  his  action  upon  this  body  was  not  de- 
tailed upon  each  individual,  but  through  a  more  select  order 
of  men,  constituting  a  graduated  hierarchy,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  edify  by  example,  to  purify  by  sacrifice,  to  instruct  by  ex- 
planations of  the  law,  to  stand  in  fine  between  God  and  his 
people,  ministering  unto  both,  as  His  chosen  servants,  and 
their  appointed  teachers.  The  object  of  this  internal  oigani- 
zation  could  only  be  the  preservation  of  essential  unity  of 
worship  and  of  heart.  Reuben  was  obliged  yearly  to  come  from 
beyond  the  Jordan,  and  Zabulon  from  over  the  mountains, 
and  both  to  worship  with  their  brethren,  at  one  altar,  in  Jeru- 
salem; lest  new  opinions  or  rites  should  creep  in  among  them^ 
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and  that  communion  which  is  the  essence  of  religion,  be  even 
slightly  broken. 

Now,  looking  for  the  application  of  this  beautiful  constitu- 
tion to  the  dispensation  whereof  it  was  a  shadow,  the  first 
thing  that  must  strike  us  is,  how  completely  the  New  Testa- 
ment links  the  one  unto  the  other,  by  applpng  to  the  new 
state  all  the  imagery  and  phraseology  employed  in  prophecy, 
as  descriptive  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  old.  The 
Church,  or  dispensation  of  faith,  is  now  the  kingdom  which 
was  to  be  restored  with  its  worship  by  the  Son  of  David ;  there 
is  a  priesthood  and  an  altar,  there  is  authority- and  subordina- 
tion, there  is  union  and  unity  all  as  before ;  and  indeed  in  the 
later  prophecies  of  tlie  Old  Law,  the  Church  is  never  other- 
wise described  than  as  the  revival,  extension,  and  perfection 
of  the  former  state.  Now,  this  is  all  explained  only  by  two 
reflections.  First,  that  the  former  constitution  was  not  abo- 
lished but  exchanged,  and  by  that  change  perfected ;  and  in 
this  manner  did  Jesus  say,  that  he  came  not  to  abolish,  but  to 
complete  or  accomplish :  secondly,  that  the  former  was  a  type 
and  merged  into  its  reality,  not  so  much  dying  as  passing  into 
a  second  existence,  where  a  true  sacrifice  covered  a  typical 
oblation,  where  redemption  given  passed  before  redemption 
expected,  where  uncertainty  had  ripened  into  knowledge,  and 
hope  yielded  its  kingdom  to  faith.  To  illustrate  the  noble  by 
the  base,  the  former  state  was,  as  that  living  but  creeping 
sheath  wherein  lie  infolded  for  a  time  the  corresponding  parts 
of  a  more  splendid  and  gorgeous  insect,  which  in  due  time 
takes  upon  itself  the  vital  functions,  till  then,  by  the  other,  ex- 
ercised,— and  rises  towards  heaven,  the  same  yet  difierent, — a 
transmigration  rather  than  an  offspring. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  there  must  be  counterparts  in  the 
two  dispensations,  analogies  and  resemblances,  clearly  showing 
ours  to  be  the  perfecting  and  filling  up  of  the  other  s  outline ; 
that  all  forms  or  institutions,  framed  to  ennoble  the  former 
before  Ikn^  nations  of  earth,  to  draw  their  respect  and  attention 
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towards  it,  to  invite  them  to  learn  the  truths  entrusted  to  it, 
must  be  found  here  in  greater  perfection ;  that  to  it  must  be 
granted  a  stronger  guarantee  and  security  of  God's  constant 
love,  protection,  and  support ;  that  in  it  must  reign,  far  be^ 
yond  the  other,  that  beautiful  co-ordination  of  parts,  sympathy 
of  feeling,  and  harmony  of  design,  which  God  did  in  its  pro- 
totype ordain.  If  you  admit  not  all  these,  not  only  do  yotf 
destroy  all  necessary  resemblance,  but  you  lower  infinitely 
the  present  beyond  the  former  dispensation ;  you  invert  the 
order  of  God's  working,  you  destroy  that  fair  progressive 
course  of  development,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  all  his 
works,  wherein  are  no  breaks  or  violent  passages,  but  all 
succeeds  by  a  most  sweetly-guiding  ordinance. 

And  are  the  truths  and  blessings  now  communicated  to  man- 
kind less  precious  than  those  former  ones,  that  they  should  re- 
quire smaller  securities,  and  less  jealous  precautions  for  their  pre- 
servation, than  of  old  ?  Should  there  be  less  dignity,  less  authority 
conferred  upon  their  depositaries  ?  Or  have  men  so  changed, 
that  what  before  was  necessary  to  keep  them  from  fatal  error 
and  corruption,  is  noW  no  longer  needed  ?  On  the  contrary, 
my  brethren,  hope,  the  great  deposit  of  the  elder  dispensation, 
is  that  feeling  which  we  are  the  first  to  conceive,  and  the  last 
to  throw  off,  a  feeling  rather  dangerous  from  its  tendency  to 
increase,  than  from  a  fear  of  its  extinction ;  while  faith  is  ever  a 
sterner  and  drier  quality ;  something  which  we  adopt  with  effort 
and  pain,  and  lose  more  easily ;  and  requires  consequently 
still  stronger  defences.  Then  again,  there  is  a  still  greater 
differencie ;  for  hope  may  in  its  forms  be  various  as  the  divers 
imaginings  of  men,  borrowing  its  scenery  and  lively  shapes 
from  whatever  to  each  seems  most  desirable ;  but  faith  is  the 
impress — ^the  coinage  of  God's  own  truth  upon  the  soul,  and 
God's  own  truth  can  be  but  one. 

In  an  this,  methinks  we  have  a  key  to  explaining  much  in 
what  Christ  was  pleased  to  otdain.  For,  if  I  see  him  appoint 
teachers  to  his  people,  shepherds  to  his  flock,  and  esta- 
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blish  thus  an  order  of  subordination  in  doctrine  and  faith ; 
then  promising  his  uninterrupted  guidance  till  the  end  of  time 
to  those  whom  he  has  appointed  to  rule  and  instruct,  and 
thus  secure  unreserved  assurance  to  all  that  follow  their  doc- 
trine; and  I  take  all  these  arrangements  and  ordinances  in 
their  plain  and  simple  meaning,  and  construct  thereupon,  in 
my  mind,  a  great  religious  community,  professing  entire  unity 
of  doctrines  under  teachers  directed  by  God ;  I  see  there  so 
complete,  so  just  a  rieality  to  the  shadow  of  the  previous  dis- 
pensation, so  true  a  correspondence  of  parts,  so  nice  a  fitness 
to  similar  ends — and  all  this  so  improved,  so  ennobled,  so  per- 
fected into  a  purer  and  more  spiritual  character,  from  the  • 
nature  of  its  objects,  of  its  doctrines,  of  its  diviner  sanctions, 
that  I  cannot  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  believe,  that,  hereby 
alone,  could  accomplislmient  be  given  to  the  foreshowings  of 
the  former  stat^,  and  that  consequently  no  other  conception  of 
its  fulfilment  could  be  correct. 

But  now  resolve,  on  the  other  hand,  religion  into  a  mere  ^ 

aggregate  of  individuals,  each  having  his  own  peculiar  mea^ 
sure  of  faith,  bound  up  only  together,  as  in  one  bundle,  by 
external  ties,  not  inly  communicating  by  vital  influences  like 
branches  of  one  tree;  deprive  them  collectively  as  indivi- 
dually of  all  security  against  fatal  error,  of  aU  promise  of  per- 
manent support ;  deny  in  it  the  existence  of  any  one  universal 
aggregation  towards  which  all  men,  no  matter  what  their 
colour  or  country,  shall  turn  in  full  assurance  that  it  can  give 
them  life ;  strip  it  of  all  the  venerable  rights  which  authority 
and  a  divine  sanction  alone  can  give,  and  assuredly  you  shall 
have  produced  something  so  curiously  different  from  all  where- 
unto  God  had  so  long  prepared  the  world,  that  they  who  look 
therein  for  the  accomplishment  of  past  types,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  former  state,  must  perforce  acknowledge  that 
the  order  of  God's  designs  hath  sufiered  strange  perturbations. 

But  you  will  say,  with  all  the  precautions  which  his  provi- 
dence took  to  secure  the  safe  transmission  of  his  promises,  see 
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how  fearfully  they  of  old  did  fall  from  him,  and  forget  all  that 
he  had  taught  them ;  and  shall  he  then  be  supposed  to  have 
retained  the  same  imperfect  institutions  now,  which  failed  him 
so  sadly  then  ?  Now  far  from  there  being  any  objection  in 
this  to  what  I  have  hitherto  said,  it  seems  to  me  rather  a  con- 
firmation thereof.  Much  falling  off  there  often  was — ^a  total 
loss  never.  It  was  necessary  that  the  hopes  of  the  people 
should  be  often  tried,  and  this  was  done  in  the  way  best  suited 
to  put  them  to  the  keenest  test  First,  they  were  left  to  wan- 
der forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  that  they  might  long  for  their 
promised  land ;  then  they  were  from  time  to  time  given  over 
to  enemies,  that  they  might  wish  for  deliverers  from  God,  that 
ao  the  desire  for  redemption  might  ever  be  before  their  eyes. 
And  this  period  may  all  well  correspond  to  the  early  days  of 
persecution  in  Christianity,  wherein  rest  and  ease  from  tyran- 
nical oppression  were  its  most  earnest  prayer.  Then  came  in 
both  the  time  of  religious  dissension,  of  schism,  and  heresy. 
For  in  the  old  times,  men  must  have  been  severely  tried,  after 
the  division  in  the  kingdom  took  place,  and  later  when  in 
Samaria  the  true  God  was  worshipped  in  a  separate  national 
communion,  from  hardly  knowing  how  to  reconcile  domestic 
feelings  and  social  customs  with  that  unity  which  called  them  k> 
God's  appointed  temple  in  a  foreign  land ;  and  many  doubtless 
thereby  fell,  and  kept  themselves  separated  from  it,  through 
these  worldly  considerations.  And,  even  as  then,  this  sort  of 
trial  was  allowed  by  God  to  prove  the  fidelity  of  his  people, 
so  does  St  Paul  assure  us  that  '*  now  there  must  needs  be  also 
heresies,  that  they  also  that  are  approved  maj  be  made  mani- 
fest amongst  us."*  But  not  even  formerly  did  the  greatest  of 
those  defections  destroy  the  deposit  of  hope  given  unto  them ; 
seeing  that  in  the  main  it  was  found  entire  in  their  hands,  when 
Jesus  Christ  came  to  demand  it ;  and  that,  whenever  they  had 
seemed  most  grievously  fallen  away,  it  needed  no  new  reform- 
ings or  great  study  of  matters,  to  restore  the  knowledge  of  all 
that  had  once  been  taught 

•  1  Cor.  xi  19. 
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And  here  we  come  to  the  last  and  great  fdlfilment  of  former 
types.  The  Jewish  dispensation  was  necessarily  imperfect; 
otherwise  it  never  need  have  been  superseded.  It  was  subjects 
therefore,  to  constant  disturbances  and  failings ;  and  a  remedy 
was  supplied  for  these  in  the  establishment  of  prophecy — of  a 
series,  that  is,  of  godly  men — extraordinary  messengers  sent  by 
God,  whenever  any  particular  derangement  or  error  had  crept 
into  his  inheritance.  Now  since  prophecy,  considered  as  an 
ordinance,  was  necessarily  to  cease  with  fulfilment,  some  pro- 
vision was  requisite  to  take  its  place  in  the  new  state,  and  act  as 
a  counteract  to  the  tendency  towards  error  of  the  human  mind. 
And  see  how  beautifully  this  part  of  the  figure  was  accom- 
plished, and  that  two  ways.  First,  the  prophets  were  the  types 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  and,  we  shall  see  Jesus  Christ  himself  come  and 
take  their  place,  assuming  here  also  their  ministry,  promising 
to  remain  with  his  new  kingdom,  teaching  therein  always,  to 
the  consummation  of  the  world.  Secondly,  the  prophets  were 
the  tongues  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  himself 
comes  down  upon  his  Church  to  guide  it  into  aft  truth,  and 
teach  always  therein.  And  thus  is  an  institution  for  the  re- 
moval or  correction  of  error,  changed,  by  a  twofold  fulfilment 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  character,  into  a  provision 
for  the  entire  and  perpetual  prevention  of  the  same. 

But,  my  brethren,  I  have  thus  far  rather  appealed  to  your 
own  recollections,  than  laid  before  you  any  specific  proof, 
either  of  the  connexion  which  I  have  described  as  existing 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  or  of  the  correspondence 
of  institutions  between  the  two,  especially  in  reference  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Church  from  error.  I  could,  indeed,  have  occu- 
pied your  attention  much  longer,  by  entering  into  a  detailed  exa- 
mination of  the  prophecies  of  the  old  law ;  I  could  have  shown 
you  how,  from  the  very  beginning  until  the  end,  there  id 
a  most  beautiful  series  of  manifestations,  which  go  on  gra- 
dually unfolding  new  qualities  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  until 
at  length  the  picture  is  not  only  as  complete  as  I  have  at- 
tempted to  sketch  it,  but  goes  beyond  my  representation  in 
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clearness  and  strength,  as  much  as  the.  Word  of  God  is  supe- 
rior to  that  of  man. 

But  yet,  that  I  may  not  appear  to  be  building  upon  a  frail 
foundation,  I  will  read  to  you  one  prophecy,  and  a  very 
small  portion  of  another,  which  seem  to  gather  within  them- 
selves all  I  have  laid  down,  and  give  us  much  more  than  I 
require,  to  secure  the  train  of  ailment  which  I  shall  afterwards 
pursue.  Both  are  from  the  prophet  Isaias;  and  all  inter- 
preters, who  admit  the  existence  of  prophecy,  allow  them  to  be 
descriptive  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah.  The  first  is  com- 
prised in  the  fifty-fourth  chapter. 

^  Enlarge  the  place  of  thy  tent  and  stretch  out  the  skies  of 
thy  tabernacle ;  spare  not,  lengthen  thy  cords,  and  strengthen 
thy  stakes.  For  thou  shalt  pass  on  to  the  right  hand  and  to 
the  left,  and  thy  seed  shall  inherit  the  gentiles,  and  shall'  in- 
habit the  desolate  cities.  Fear  not,  for  thOu  shalt  not  be  con- 
founded nor  blush,  for  thou  shalt  not  be  put  to  shame;  because 
thou  shalt  forget  the  shame  of  thy  youth,  and  shalt  remember 
no  more  the  reproaches  of  thy  widowhood.  For  he  that  made 
thee  shall  rule  over  thee^  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  His  name  and 
thy  Redeemer^  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  shall  be  called  the  God 
of  all  the  earth.  For  the  Lord  hath  called  thee  as  a  woman 
forsaken,  and  mourning  in  spirit,  and  as  a  wife  cast  off  from 
her  youth,  said  thy  God.  For  a  small  moment  have  I  for- 
saken thee,  but  with  great  mercies  will  I  gather  thee.  In  a 
moment  of  indignation  have  I  hid  my  face  from  thee,  but  mth 
everlasting  kindness  have  I  had  mercy  on  thee,  saith  the  Lords 
iky  Redeemer.  This  thing  is  to  me  as  in  the  days  of  Noah,  to 
whom  I  swore  that  I  would  no  more  bring  the  waters  of  Noah 
upon  the  earth ;  so  have  I  sworn  not  to  be  angry  with  thee,  and 
not  to  rebuke  thee.  For  the  mountains  shall  be  moved,  and 
the  hills  shall  tremble ;  but  my  mercy  shall  not  depart  from 
thee,  and  the  covenant  of  my  peace  shall  not  be  moved,  said  the 
Lord,  that  hath  mercy  on  thee.  Oh,  poor  little  one,  tossed 
with  tempest,  without  all  comfort,  behold  I  will  lay  thy  stones 
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in  order,  and  mil  lay  thy  foundation  with  sapphires.^ — All  thy 
children  shall  be  taught  of  God,  and  great  shaU  be  the  peace  of 
thy  children.  And  thou  shalt  be  founded  in  justice ;  depart 
far  from  oppression,  for  thou  shalt  not  fear :  and  from  terror, 
for  it  shall  not  come  near  thee.  Behold,  an  inhabitant  shall 
come  who  was  not  with  me  ;  he  that  was  a  stranger  to  thee 
before,  shall  be  joined  to  thee.*  No  weapon  that  is  formed 
against  thee  shall  prosper  ;  and  every  tongue  that  resisteth  thee 
in  judgment,  thou  shalt  condemn.  This  is  the  inheritance  of 
the  servants  of  the  Lord,  and  their  justice  with^  me." 

To  this  striking  passage  I  will  add  the  concluding  verse  of 
the  fifty-ninth  chapter.  ''  This  is  my  covenant  with  thee,  saith 
the  Lord.  My  spirit  which  is  in  thee,  and  the  words  that  I 
have  put  in  thy  mouth,  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  nor 
out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seecTs 
seed,  saith  the  Lord,  from  henceforth  and  for  ever,*' 

Assuredly,  my  brethren,  the  drift  of  these  two  passages 
cannot  be  mistaken.  In  them  we  are  told  that  the  Church  of 
God,  identified  with  the  Jewish  Church  then  existing — ^for  it  is 
addressed — should  not  continue  much  longer  in  a  state  of  abase- 
ment ;  but  that  God  should  raise  it  up  and  extend  its  boundaries, 
so  as  to  embrace  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the  nations 
from  the  east  unto  the  west ;  that  it  should  be  authorised  to  con- 
demn every  one  that  may  rise  up  against  it  in  judgment ;  tiiat  its 
teaching  should  be  such  as  though  the  very  words  were  put  into 
its  mouth  by  God ;  so  that  they  may  depart  from  its  seed,  or 
its  latest  posterity,  to  the  end  of  time ;  that  God  Almighty,  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  should  himself 
teach  in  it,  and  that  this  divine  teacher  should  be  the  Redeemer 
of  his  people,  in  such  a  way,  that  all  its  children  should  be 
called  taught  of  God.     This  covenant  is  everlastiDg,  and  can 

*  This  verse  is  obscure  in  the  original  Hebrew,  and  is  translated  in  the 
version  authorized  in  the  English  Church,  so  as  to  accord  with  the  suc- 
ceeding verses ;  but  even  so,  the  general  sense  of  the  prophecy  is  not 
weakened.  It  may  be  right  to  state  that,  the  title  of  the  chapter  in  this  ver- 
sion, applies  it  to  the  Church  of  the  Gentiles. 
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no  more  fail  than  his  covenant  made  to  Noah,  that  the  waters 
of  the  Deluge  shall  no  more  return  to  cover  the  earth;  and, 
hence  his  protection  is  pledged  to  prevent  any  attempt  from 
prospering,  that  may  be  designed  or  directed  against  its  existence 
or  prosperity. 

Now,  my  brethren,  all  this  I  am  confident,  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  show  you,  first,  the  exact  connexion  between  the 
old  and  the  new  dispensation,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  was  but 
the  continuation  and  prolongation  of  the  former ;  and,  secondly, 
that  a  supreme  advantage  belongs  to  the  religion  which  Christ 
came  to  establish,  in  its  being  taught  and  instructed  by  the  Al- 
mighty himself,  the  Redeemer  of  his  people.  If,  therefore,  the 
principles  which  I  have  laid  down  are  correct,  on  looking  into  the 
new  Testament,  we  must  necessarily  expect  to  find  such  an  in- 
stitution as  will  exactly  comprise  within  itself  all  the  terms  of  this 
prediction,  corresponding  accurately  to  the  means  provided  in  the 
ojd  law  to  teach  mankind,  and  preserve  from  destruction  the  doc- 
trines by  God  delivered ;  and  I  think,  that  if  we  diligently  study 
the  several  passages  of  the  new  Testament,  wherein  our  blessed 
Lord  directs  and  describes  the  constitution  of  his  Church  or 
Kingdom,  we  shaU  easily  discover  precisely  such  a  continuation 
and  such  a  provident  scheme.  And  thus  we  are  brought  to 
the  second  portion  of  my  theme,  the  direct  testimony  of  God 
to  the  teaching  of  his  Church. 

And  where  can  we  better  expect  to  find  such  a  testimony, 
than  in  the  very  words  wherein  Christ  conveys  to  his 
apostles  and  their  successors  his  own  supreme  authority  ?  For 
we  read  in  the  last  verses  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  how,  before 
he  ascended  into  heaven,  he  called  them  all  together  and  ad- 
dressed them  in  most  solemn  language,  giving  them  his  last 
and  most  especial  charge ;  and  introducing  it  by  a  preamble 
wherein  he  should  seem  to  allude  to  that  testimony,  which  at 
the  beginning  of  this  discourse  I  described,  that  of  his  eternal 
Father,  who  commanded  all  to  hear  him,  as  one  in  whom  he 
was  ever  pleased. 

^  All  power  is  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  on  earths — Go 
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jre^  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptisingi^em  in  the^namie 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost^-^teach- 
ing  them  to  o^Merve  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded 
you.  And  behold  I  I  am  with  you  all  days,  even  unto  the'eafl 
of  the  world." 

I  am  with  you  all  days,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world  I 
what,  my  brethren,  is  the  meaning  of  tliese  expressions? 
There  are  two  ways  of  reading  the  word  of  God.  Nothing  is 
easier  than,  upon  perusing  a  passage,  to  attach  imto  it  that 
sense  which  best  accords  with  our  pre-conceived  system,  and 
seems  best  suited  to  confirm  the  doctrines  we  have  embraced* 
Now  in  this  way,  if  we,  or  those  who  differ  from  us,  read  tiiese 
words,  it  is  evident  that  there  will  be  different  meanings  attached 
to  them.  For  the  Catholic  will  say,  that  here  a  promise  k 
clearly  given  by  our  blessed  Redeemer,  that  he  would  assist  hb 
Church  even  to  the  end  of  time,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  her  falling  into  error,  or  allowing  any  admixture  thereof  with 
the  truths  committed  to  her  charge.  While  we  draw  this  im- 
portant conclusion,  others  will  say  that  the  words  imply  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  protection  and  superintendence,  a  sort  of 
security  that  the  general  system  of  doctrines  and  belief 
comprehended  in  Christianity,  should  never  be  lost  upon 
earth.  Others  will  perhaps  understand  a  promise  to  be  here 
given  to  each  individual  member  of  the  Church,  that  our 
Saviour  wiU  assist  him  unto  faith. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  these  different  interpretations  cannot 
be  all  correct,  except  so  far  as  one  includes  the  other.  For 
that  which  we  hold,  does  indeed  comprehend  that  which  the 
others  propose,  inasmuch  as  we  believe  that  it  secures  that 
providential  care  and  watchfulness,  but  with  the  addition  of 
something  more  important,  which  the  other  interpretations 
exclude.  For  these  reject  the  truth  of  our  explanation, 
otherwise  they  who  hold  them  must  adopt  our  opinions.  It  is 
plain  that  there  must  be  a  certain  criterion — a  sure  way  to 
arrive  at  a  correct  knowledge  of  our  Saviour's  meaning;  and 
I  know  not  what  rule  can  be  better  proposed,  than  the  obvious 
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one  on  every  other  occasion ;  that  is  to  aDal3f«e  and  weigh  thlB 
tdgnification  of  each  portion  of  the  sentence,  to  arriye  at  the 
meaning  of  the  words ;  and  thus,  by  reconstructing  the  sentence, 
with  the  intelligence  of  all  its  parts,  see  what  is  the  meaning 
intended  by  him  who  spoke.  And,  for  this  purpose,  we  can 
have  no  better  gaide  than  the  Holy  Scriptures  themselves. 
For,  if  we  discover  what  is  the  meaning  of  any  word,  by  pe- 
rusing the  varions  passages  in  which  it  occurs,  so  as  to  be  in 
any  way  applicaMe  to  the  interpretation  of  the  one  under  ex- 
amination, every  one  will  agree  that  we  have  chosen  the  most 
satisfactory,  and  plainly  true,  method  of  settling  the  sense  la*- 
tended  by  our  Lord. 

We  have  a  two-fold  investigation  to  make ;  first,  with  the 
aid  of  other  passages,  to  ascertain  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
phrases  in  tiiemselves ;  and  then  to  see,  in  what  relation  they 
stand  together,  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  the  extent  of  the 
conmiission  which  they  imply. 

In  the  first  place,  our  Saviour  says^  that  he  ^^mil  hh  with  h4s 
discipUsy  all  days  even  unto  the  consummation  or  end  of  the 
world.**  Now,  what  is  the  meaning  in  Scripture  of  God's  being 
with  any  person  ?  It  signifies  a  more  especial  providence  in  re- 
gard of  that  individual  than  is  manifested  towards  others — a  par- 
ticular watchfulness  on  the  part  of  God  over  his  interests,  in  such 
a  way,  that  what  he  undertakes  shall  infallibly  succeed.  This  is 
the  signification  it  always  bears  in  Scripture.  For  instance, 
(Genesis  xxi.  22,)  Abimelech  says  to  Abraham,  "  God  is  with 
thee  in  all  that  thou  doest"  It  is  manifest,  that  here  was 
meant  that  the  Patriarch  had  special  assistance  and  succour 
ft)om  God.  In  the  26th  chapter,  (v,  3)  God  said  to  Isaac, 
"  Sojourn  in  the  land,  and  /  will  be  with  thee,  and  wiU  bless 
thee."  And  in  the  245th  verse,  tlie  same  assurance  is  repeated, 
''  Fear  not,  /  am  with  thee"  Later,  we  hear  the  Almighty 
address  Jacob  in  the  same  words, — *^  Return  into  the  land  of 
thy  fathers,  and  to  thy  kindred,  and  /  will  be  with  thee ;" 
(xxxi.  3);  and  Jacob  expresses  himself  in  the  very  same  tenns^ 
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^*  <The  God  of  miy  father  hath  been  with  niey*  (r.  5) ;  words 
which  he  himself  explains  of  a  special  protection  and  defence, 
two  verses  later, — '^  Grod  hath  not  suffered  him  (Laban)  to 
hurt  me."  The  peculiar  providential  care,  which  watched  over 
the  innocent  Joseph,  and  made  him  ever  successful,  is  recorded 
in  the  same  phrase,  with  a  sufficient  explanation.  Thus, 
(Genesis  xxxix.  S3,)  we  read, — ^^  And  the  Lord  was  with  Atm, 
and  he  was  a  prosperous  man  in  all  things,  and  he  dwelt  in  his 
master's  house,  who  saw  that  the  Lord  was  with  hiniy  and 
made  all  that  he  did  to  prosper  in  his  hand."  And  in  the  23d 
verse,  we  read  again,  '^  The  Lord  was  with  him,  and  made  all 
that  he  did  to  prosper.'*  In  the  New  Testament,  the  phrase  is 
used  in  the  same  sense.  *^  Master,"  says  Nicodemus  to  our 
Saviour,  *^  we  know  that  thou  art  come  a  teacher  from  God ; 
for  no  man  can  do  these  signs  which  thou  doest,  unless  God 
be  with  him"* 

To  most  of  these  texts,  we  have  a  paraphrase  or  explanation 
attached,  so  as  clearly  to  intimate  that  any  one  with  whom 
Grod  was;  he  blessed  and  made  to  prosper  in  all  things.  Such, 
therefore,  in  the  first  place,  is  the  definite  meaning  of  that 
phrase  in  our  text  In  the  Greek  version  of  Scripture,  that 
commonly  called  the  Septuagint,  precisely  the  same  form  of 
expression,  and  the  same  words,  are  used  in  rendering  all  the 
passagei^  I  have  quoted,  as  occurs  in  the  passage  of  St  Matthew. 

Christ  then  was  to  watch  over  his  Apostles,  and  use  towards 
th^n  an  especial  providence,  '^  all  days  to  the  consummation 
or  end  of  the  world."  Here,  again,  a  controversy  arises 
regarding  the  meaning  of  the  expression ;  the  word  translated 
"  world"f  has  also  another  signification ;  as  it  may  mean  the 
term  of  a  person's  natural  life.  Why  not,  therefore,  adopt 
this  meaning ;  and  then  it  will  signify  that  Christ  would  be 
with  his  Apostles  so  long  as  they  remained  upon  earth  ?  This 
proposal  must  be  judged  precisely  by  the  same  rule  as  I  laid 
down  just  now.  True,  that  the  word  has  sometimes  the  proposed 
meamng,  but  only  in  profane  authors,  and  not  in  any  single 
*  Jo.  iii.  2.  f  Atwv. 
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passage  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  in  this,  wherever  it  oocurs^ 
it  can  be  no  other  way  translated  but  by  *'  the  world." 

The  only  passage  that  can  be  brought  to  give  plausi- 
bility to  the  other  meaning,  is  Matt  xii.  32;  where  our 
Saviour,  speaking  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  says,  *^  It 
shall  not  be  foigiven  him,  neither  in  this  world  nor  in  the  next** 
Here  it  may  be  said,  that  "this  world"  clearly  means  the 
term  of  a  person's  natural  life,  during  which  his  sin  might  be 
forgiven  him  under  ordinary  circumstances ;  and  therefore, 
the  same  meaning  may  be  attached  to  the  same  word  in  the 
text  under  disquisition.  But  a  slight  reflection  will  satisfy  you 
that  even  in  that  passage  the  word  has  not  the  supposed  mean- 
ing. For,  as  the  sentence  is  antithetic,  having  yet  that  same 
substantive  for  both  members,  this  must  have  the  same 
meaning  in  both.  Now,  the  "  next  world"  cannot  signify  the 
term  or  duration  of  a  natural  life,  but  clearly  signifies  a  future 
order  or  state  of  things.  And  therefore,  "  this  world,"  which 
is  opposed  to  it,  must  mean  the  present  or  existing  order. 

But,  even  this  reasoning  is  unnecessary ;  for,  aUowing  that 
in  the  alleged  passage  it  had  that  meaning,  it  could  not  by 
any  analogy,  have  it  in  Christ's  promise.  For,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all  the  best  commentators,  that  in  every  instance 
where  the  word  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the  word  "  con- 
summation," *  it  unquestionably  and  invariably  means  "  the 
world ;"  that  is,  the  duration  of  the  present  state  of  things. 
In  this  sense  it  occurs,  Heb.  i.  2,  and  ii.  5,  also  1  Tim.  L  17« 
In  Matthew  xiii.  39,  40,  and  49  verses,  we  have  it  used  in  the 
compoimd  form  I  before  alluded  to,  so  as  to  leave  no  alterna- 
tive in  determining  its  meaning.  "  The  harvest  is  the  end  of 
the  world*  So  shall  it  be  at  the  end  of  the  world :  the  angeb 
shall  go  out,  and  shall  separate  the  wicked  from  among  the 
just"  The  same  expression  is  used  by  the  disciples  when 
they  ask  their  master,  what  should  be  the  sign  of  his  comings 
"  and  of  the  end  of  the  world."f  For,  according  to  a  Jewish 
notion,  they  confounded  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  which 

*  SvvrsXcca.  fMatt.  zidv.  8. 
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it  was  supposed  the  Messiah  ^ould  raider  imperishable,  vfkh 
the  end  of  all  things. 

Thus,  therefore,  we  have  gained  the  meaning,  andthe  only 
meaning,  as  given  in  Scripture,  to  another  of  our  expressions. 
But  it  may  be  asked,  is  not  tiiis  signification  neeessarily  modi-^ 
filed  and  restricted  to  the  Apostles,  by  the  use  of  the  pronoun 
*^  you  ?*'  Can  we  suppose  it  to  be  addressed  to  the  successors 
of  the  persons  then  present?  Most  undoubtedly;  and  first, 
because  similar  expressions  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  New 
Testament.  For  example,  when  St  Paul  speak&  of  those 
Christians  who  were  to  live  at  the  end  of  the  world,  he  uses 
the  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  which,  in  extent  of  appli- 
caiion,  corresponds  to  the  second.  In  the  First  Epislie  to  the 
Corinthians,  chap.xv.  v.  52,  he  writes,  '^  ^6 shall  be  changed." 
And  so  again,  writing  to  the  Thessolonians,  (1.  iv.  16)  he  says, 
*<,  Then  we  who  are  alive,  who  are  left,  shall  be  caught;  up 
together  with  them  in  the  clouds.''  This  pronomi,  therefore, 
is  applied  to  those  Christians  who  shall  be  living  at  the  distance 
of  many  ages;  and  consequently,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
other  .should  be  thought  to  restrict  that  only  meaning  which 
the  phrase  discussed  has  throughout  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

But  you  must  be  aware,  that  in  the  giving  of  all  conunis- 
sions,  a  similar  form  of  expression  is  necessarily  used  ^-M)nly 
the  person  present  is  invested  with  the  authority,  which  has 
to  descend  to  his  successors;  so  that,  if  we  admit  the  limita-* 
tion  in  this  instance,  it  will  apply  to  every  authority,  jurisdic* 
tion,  command,  or  power,  assumed  by  any  Church*  For,  on 
the  dispensation  or  orders  given  in  the  Gospel  to  the  Apostles, 
th«r  successors,  whether  real  or  not,  in  every  Chureh,.  ground 
their  claim  to  authority,  much  of  it  perhaps  upon  the  terms, 
of  this  text.  The  Church  of  England  demands  obedience  to 
her  Bishops,  on  the  strength  of  passages  clearly  addcessed  to 
the  Apostles ;  those  societies  which  dedicate  themselves  to  the 
picaehkig  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  its  propagation  in  distant  parts 
of  the'world,  pretend  to  rest  their  right  and  commission  upon' 
the  very  words^   ^'  Go  preach  the  gospel  to  all  nations."    It  is 
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ooDsequently  evident,  that  every  class  of  Christians  iigrees  with 
us»  that  the  pronoun  cannot  form  any  limitation  to  this  or  any 
other  passage. 

.l^ie  meaning,  therefore,  of  this  text  is,  thkt  Christ  would 
watch  with  peculiar  care  and  solicitude,  and  exert  his  most 
eapecttlppovidenoe,  in  feiTour  of  his  Apostles;  and  that  this 
oaone  and  providence  would  be  prolonged,  not  nerely  to  the 
lives  of  those  immediately  addressed,  but  through  all  succes- 
sive-ages, to  the  end  of  time,  in  the  persons  of  those  who  should 
snecGsed  theBb 

'  But  you  may  perhaps  ask,  what  have  we  gained  in  favour  of 
the  in&llibiKty  claimed  by  the  Church  ?  For,  what  is  the 
oibject  and  extent  of  this  peculiar  watchfulness  and  assistance  ? 
This  important  point  remains  to  be  discovered,  and  we  will 
endeavour  to  reach  it  by  the  same  tests  of  truth.  On  examin* 
iag  the  practice  of  Scripture,  we  find  that,  whenever  God 
gives  a  comnussion  of  peculiar  difficulty,  and  one  which  to 
those  that  receive  it  appears  almost,  or  indeed  entirely,  beyond 
the  power  of  man,  the  way  in  which  he  assures  them  that  it 
can  and  will  be  fulfilled,  is  by  adding  to  the  end  of  the  com* 
mission,  ^  I  will  be  with  you"  As  if  he  should  thereby  say — 
''  The  success  of  your  commission  is  quite  secure,  because  I 
will  g^ve  my  special  assistance  for  its  perfect  fulfilment"  A 
few  passages  will  make  this  position  quite  clear. 

In  the  40th  chapter  of  Genesis,  Sd  and  4th  verses,  God  says 
to  Jacob,  ^^  I  am  God,  the  God  of  thy  father ;  fear  not  to  go 
down  into  £g3rpt,  ibr  I  will  make  thee  a  great  people.  /  will 
go^  down  with  thee  into  Egypt"  That  is,  I  will  accompany 
thee^  I  wiU  be  with,  thee,  and  dierefore  fear  not  This  assurance, 
is  added  as  a  spedal  guarantee  for  the  truth  of  the  promke, 
that  the  descendants  of  Jacob  should  be  a  great  people.  They 
wem  to  beeome,  by  fulfilling  the  command  given  them,subjects^ 
of- another  state;  their,  chances  of  becoming  a  mighty  nation 
seemed  greatly  lessened;  yet  God  pledged  his  word  that  he 
would  80  protect  them,  that  the  promise  should  be  fulfiHed,  and 
this  he  does  by  adding  .the  assurance^   **  I  will  go  down  with 
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thee."    But  this  is  still  clearer  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  where 
tiie   Almighty  commands  Moses  to  go  unto  Pharaoh,    and 
liberate  his  people.    He  execute  this  commission  I  who  had 
been  obliged  to  flee  from  Egypt  under  a  capital  imputation,-^— 
who  was  now  not  only  devoid  of  interest  at  court,  but  was 
identified  with  that  very  proscribed  and  persecuted  race,  whose 
extermination  Pharaoh  had  vowed, — ^who,   should  he  come 
forward,  could  only  ensure  his  own  destruction,  and  the  more 
certain  frustration  of  the  hopes  which  God  had  given  to  his  captive 
people  I  How,  then,  does  God  assure  him,  that,  in  spite  of  all  these 
apparent  impossibilities,  he  shall  be  successful  ?  ''  And  Moses 
said  unto  God,    Who  am  I  that  I  should  go  to  Pharaoh, 
and  that  I  should  bring  forth  the  children  of  Israel  out  of 
Egypt?     And  he  said  unto  him,  /  will  be  with  th^e!*'^    The 
fulfilment  is  secure,  no  other  assurance  b  given ;  Moses  has 
the  strongest  guarantee  that  God  can  propose  to  him,  that  he 
will  be  successfuL    Again,  when  Jeremiah  is  sent  to  preach 
to  his  people,  and  considers  himself  unfit  for  the  commission, 
God  promises  him  success  in  the  same  terms,  and  with  the 
very  introductory  phrase  used  in  the  commission  given  to  the 
Apostles,  '^  and  behold  I"  and  with  other  no  less  extraordinary 
coincidences.    In  the  first  chapter  of  that  Prophet  (w.  ITy 
19)  we  thus  read,  "Gird  up  thy  loins,  and  arise  and  speak 
unto  them  all  that  I  command  thee;    and  behold!  I  have 
made  thee  this  day  a  walled  city.  .  .  .  And  they  shall  fight 
against  thee,  but  they  shall  not  prevail,ybr  /  am  with  thee^ 
saith  the  Lord."    Here  is  a  command  given  precisely  such 
as  we  have  seen  delivered  to  the  Apostles,  to  tell  the  people 
all  that  God  had  commanded;  and  to  it  is  appended  the  very 
same  form  of  assurance  as  is  addressed  to  them. 

Thus,  therefore,  we  have  a  clear  axiom  deduced  from  the 
simple  examination  of  similar  forms  in  other  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture; that,  whenever  a  commission  is  given  by  God  to  accom- 
plish what  appears  impossible  by  human  means,  he  guarantees 
its  complete  success  and  perfect  execution,  by  adding  the  words, 

*  Exodus  iii.  11, 12. 
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**I  am  vith  thee."  And  thus  -we  have  a  right  to  conclude, 
that  in  the  text  under  examination  Christ,  by  the  same  words, 
promised  to  his  Apostles,  and  to  those  who  should  succeed 
them  till  the  end  of  the  world,  such  a  similar  scheme  of  especial 
providence,  as  shall  be  necessary  and  sufficient  to  secure  the 
full  accomplishment  of  the  commission  therewith  to  them  given. 
We  have  consequently  only  to  see  what  the  commission  is,  and 
the  case  is  closed.  *^  Go  teach  all  nations ;"  that  is  one  part 
of  the  conunission  to  teach  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  And 
what  are  the  things  to  be  taught  ?  '^  To  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you  f  Therefore  we  have  the 
guarantee  of  Christ  that  he  will  aid  his  church,  with  a  special 
and  efficacious  providence,  to  teach  all  things  that  he  has  com- 
manded, to  all  nations,  and  till  the  end  of  time. 

I  ask  you,  is  not  this  a  commission  exactly  comprising  all 
that  I  said  we  might  expect  to  find  ?  Does  it  not  institute  a 
body  of  men  to  whom  Christ  has  given  security,  that  they 
shall  be  faithful  depositaries  of  his  truths  ?  Does  it  not  con- 
stitute the  kingdom,  whereunto  all  nations  should  come  ?  Does 
it  not  establish  therein  his  own  permanent  teaching,  in  lieu  of 
prophecy,  so  as  to  prevent  all  error  from  entering  into  the 
church  ?  and  is  not  this  church  to  last  till  the  end  of  time  ? 
Now  this  is  precisely  all  that  the  Catholic  church  teaches,  all 
that  she  claims  and  holds,  as  the  basis  and  foundation  where- 
upon to  build  her  rule  of  £uth.  The  successors  of  the  Apos- 
tles in  the  church  of  Christ  have  received  the  security  of  his 
own  words  and  his  promise  of  **  a  perpetual  teaching,"  so  that 
they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  fall  into  error.  It  is  this  promise 
which  assures  her  she  is  the  depositary  of  all  truth,  and  is 
gifted  with  an  exemption  from  all  liability  to  err,  and  has 
authority  to  claim  from  all  men,  and  from  all  nations,  sub- 
mission to  her  guidance  and  instruction. 

Such,  therefore,  is  the  first  ground  of  the  system  which  I  en- 
deavoured to  lay  before  you  at  our  last  meeting;  but,  although, 
I  fear  I  have  already  trespassed  too  long  on  your  attention,  I  am 
anxious,  not,  indeed,  to  dosje  the  argument,  but  to  finish  the 
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counterpart  of  what  i  represented  to  yon  in  the  first  porticm  cf 
my  discourse,  and  for  that  purpose  to  refer  to  one  or  two  other 
texts.  I  said,  for  instance,  that,  even  aa,  to  fulfil  the  aids  of 
prophecy,  we  might  have  eaqiected  to  find  him  whom  the  pro* 
phets  typified,  not  only  removing,  but  preventing  error  in  the 
more  perfect  law ;  so  mi^t  we  hope  to  find  ihe  Holy  Ghost, 
who  was  the  inspirer  of  the  prophets,  wbo  animated  tiieir  OKgana 
and  directed  their  teaching,  in  like  manner  subetituting  for 
them,  his  own  infallible  and  unquesdanabfte  inatmctioft.  Nowv 
we  do  find  several  texts  of  Scripture^  connecting  themsehrea 
cleaiiy  witii  what  I  have  already  said ;  and,  obviously  poin^ 
iBg  out  an  institution  for  this  very  purpose.  For,  in  the 
l^ik  chapter  of  St  John,  (tm.  16,  26,)  we  hear  our  Saviour 
say,  '^  I  will  ask  the  Pather,  and  he  shall  give  you  anotiier 
Paradete,  that  he  may  abide  with  you  for  ever ;  the  spirit  of 
truth,  whom  the  world  cannot  receive,  because  k  seeth  him 
not,  nor  knoweth  him :  but  you  shall  know  him,  becaase  he 
sfaaU  abide  with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you.**  ^  But,  the  PBraclete, 
^  H(^y  Ghost,  whom  the  i^^ither  shall  send  in  my  name,  he 
will  teach  you  aU  things.''  And  again,  in  the  16th  chapter, 
{v,  13,)  '^  But  when  h^  the  spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  heshafi 
teach  you  all  truth." 

,  Here  again  are  words  addressed  to  the  apostles.  I  know 
'there  are  some  who  conaider  them  as  spoken  individually  to  all 
the  faithful,  and  suppose  them  to  contain  a  promise  of  inspirar* 
tion  to  alL  But  here  we  must  be  consistent;  if  you  allow  that 
theae  words  contain  a  promise  not  confined  to  the  apostles,  b«t 
de«gned,  not  merely  for  later  ages^  but  for  every  individual ; 
then  you  must  not  limit  to  them  tho  other  promise  made  to  the 
aposdes.  It  must  be  extended  in  the  same  deguee,  and,  can* 
sequendy  it  also  was  given  for  the  benefit  of  every  ftituie  age* 
But,  moreover,  I  have  said  tjuit  the  two  passages  are  clearly 
related  ^ne  to  another,  for  the  ohjiect  of  both  is  ibB  same,  to 
provide'>lbr  the  teaching  of  truth.  Not  only  ao^  but  these 
words  are  addressed  to  the  apostles,  in  a  most  peculiar  maimer; 
because  it  is  said  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  to  be  the  supplement* 
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aiy  tieaefa^  to  the  Soq  of  Qod,  and  will  ooaplete  what  he  had 
l)^piiii;  8D  thai  the  instruction  is  manifestly  designed  for  those 
who^  had  been  slreadj  appointed  and  instructed  by  ow 
Saviour, 

Nowy  assuredly  no  one  will  say  that  the  eonuntssion  he* 
fore  discussed  extended  to  all  the  fiuthful;  .for  so  ail  would 
be  ecmunanded  to  teach  and  preach*  and  then  whose  duty 
would  it  be  to  learn  and  listen  ?  It  is  manifest  that  it  esta*- 
Uishes  two  orders— one  of  superiors,  of  directors,  of  gOTer*> 
norsk  of  instructoiB;  the  other  of  subjects,  of  scholan,  and  of 
Mowenu  The  texts  too  under  consideration,  taken  in  theii 
context,  lead  to  the  same  ^ondusion.  For,  in  the  same  dia- 
eourse,  our  Redeems  clearly  distinguishes  between  the  teachers 
of  his  doetniieSf  and  those  who,  through  their  means,  are  to 
learn  them,*  Thus  do  the  two  promises,  joined  together, 
afford  the  strongest  proof  of  a  cimstant  security  against  enhor 
(0  the  Church  of  Christ,  until  the  end  of  time,  in  consequence 
of  the  authoritative  teaching  of  the  successors  of  the  Apos* 
ties,  with  the  guarantee  and  sure  eo-<^wration  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit* 

These  is  another  passage  eofitiuning  the  words  of  our  Sa- 
viour, which  would  deserve  to  be  commented  on  at  some 
length ;  I  mean  that  interesting  promise,  wherein,  after  basing 
his  church  on  a  certain  foundation,  he  says,  that  "  the  gates 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it"f  But  I  shall  have  occa- 
don,  some  evenings  later,  to  dwell  more  fully  upon  this  text, 
heeause  it  is  connected  with  the  important  doctrine  of  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  See;  and  I  will  therefore  reserve  it  for 
^J  discourse  on  that  subject. 

But,  having  thus  spoken  of  those  promises  and  pledges 
which  Jesus  Christ  gave  to  his  church  of  unfailing  protection 
and  direotion,  I  shall  be,  perhaps,  met  by  other  texts  of  a  charac* 
ter  apparently  contradictory,  such  as  must,  if  not  destroy,  at 
^^^  ueutralize,  those  which  I  have  alleged  ?  Are  there  not  a 
^tt  of  strong  passages  in  which,  so  far  from  the  stability  of 

*  Jo.  xriL  20.  f  Matt.  xri.  18, 
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the  church  being  secured,  its  total  defection  is  foretold  ?  Is 
there  not  to  be  a  universal  and  awful  apostacy  from  the  truth, 
as  taught  .by  our  blessed  Redeemer  ?  Nay,  still  more,  have 
not  grave  and  learned  divines  placed  these  prophecies  among 
the  strongest  evidences  of  Christ's  divine  mission,  proved,  as 
it  is,  in  their  fulfilment  ?* 

My  brethren,  in  replying  to  this  species  of  objection,  I  must 
be  on  my  guard.  I  must  avoid  touching  upon  that  view  of  it, 
however  popular  it  may  be,  which  pretends  to  see  in  the  Ca^ 
tholic  Church  the  foul  characteristics  attributed  to  the  enemies 
of  Christ  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  other  writings  of  the  New 
Testament;  and  I  must  follow  this  course  for  several  reasons. 
First,  because  I  would  not  pro^e  the  holiness  of  this  place 
with  the  blasphemous  calumnies  which  I  should  have  to  re" 
peat,  nor  stoop  to  notice  accusations,  whereof  it  would  degrade 
me  in  mind  to  think,  that  they  could,  be  ever  made  but 
through  a  pitiful  ignorance,  or  a  lamentable  prepossession; 
secondly,  because  my  plan  does  not  allow  me  to  seek  out 
adversaries,  but  leads  me  to  proceed  by  an  onward  line  of  posi- 
tive demonstration ; .  thirdly,  because  I  cannot  persuade  myself 
that  any  of  you  who  have  so  kindly  continued  to  attend  these 
lectures,- listen  to  me  with  the* impression  that  you  are  hearing 
the  upholder  of  idolatry,  or  the  advocate  of  antichrist. 

Leaving  aside,  therefore,  that  class  of  applications,  let  us 
simply  take  and  try  the  proposition  that  a  general  defection 
from  the  truth  is  foretold  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  that  this 
prediction  is  even  to  be  reckoned  among  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity. Good  God  I  and  is  it  possible  that  any  believer  in 
the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  can  assert  so  monstrous  a  proposi- 
tion, as  that  he  could  have  ever  given  such  a  proof  as  this 
of  his  heavenly  mission  and  authority  I  I  will  propose  to  you'' 
a  parable.  A  certain  king  lived  at  a  great  distance  from  his 
children  whom  he  tenderly  loved ;  and  they  dwelt  in  a  taber- 

*  See  Home's  Introduction,  vol.  i.  p.  828.    "  We  shall  add  but  two  more 
instances  in  illustration  of  the  evidence  from  prophecy.    The  jRist  is  the  . 
long  apostacy  and  general  corruption  of  the  professors  of  Christianity,  so 
plainly  foretold." 
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ntude  frail  and  perishable,  which  he  had  long  and  often  pro- 
mtwd  should  be  replaced  by  a  solid  and  magnificent  abode, 
worthy  of  his  greatness,  and  of  his  affection  towards  them. 
And  after  many  days,  there  came  unto  them  one,  who  said  he 
was  sent  by  him  to  raise  this  goodly  building.  And  they 
asked  him;  ^'what  evidence  or  proof  dost  thou  give  us  that  the 
King  our  &ther  hath  sent  you,  as  fully  qualified  and  able  to 
build  us  such  a  house  as  shall  worthily  replace  the  other,  and 
be  our  future  dwelling  ?"  And  he  answered  and  said ;  *^  I  will 
raise  a  costly  building,  apadous  and  beautiful ;  its  walk  shall 
be  of  autfble  and  its  roofs  of  cedar,  and  its  ornaments  of  gold 
and  precious  stones;  and  I  will  labour  and  toil  to  make  it 
worthy  of  him  that  sent  me,  and  of  me  its  architect,  even  so 
that  my  very  life  shall  be  laid  out  on  the  good  work.  And 
this  shall  be  an  evidence  of  my  mission  to  the  work,  and 
of  my  approved  fitness  for  undertaking  it;  that,  scarcely, 
shall  it  be  completed  but  the  lustre  of  its  precious  sUmes  shall 
be  dimmed,  and  the  brightness  of  its  gold  shall  tarnish,  and 
its  ornaments  shall  be  defiled  with  foul  spots,  and  then  its 
walls  shaU  be  rent  with  many  cracks  and  crannies  in  every 
part,  and  then  it  shall  crumble  and  fall ;  and  a  few  generations 
shall  see  the  whole  in  ruins  and  overspread  with  howling  de- 
solation I"  And  what  would  they  reply  unto  him  ?  "  Go  to," 
they  would  say,  ^for  a  iool,  or  one  who  taketh  us  for  such; 
are  these  the  proofii  ikon  givest  us  of  thy  fitness  to  build  a 
house  for  our  abode?" 

And  if  so,  my  brethren,  must  we  not  call  it  almost  impious 
and  blasphemous,  to  suppose  that  our  Saviour  can  have  given, 
as  evidence  of  his  divine  commission  to  establish  a  religion  and 
a  church,  that  his  work  should  not  stand,  but,  aft;er  a  few 
years,  become  disfigured  with  error  and  crime,  and  in  a  few 
centuries  perish,  or,  what  is  worse,  relapse  into  idolatry  and 

corruption?  *     For,  let  those  who  say  that  the  whole iChurch 

I 

*  "  So  that  clergy  and  laity,  learned  and  unlearned,  all  ages,  seets,  and 
degrees  of  men,  women,  and  children,  of  whole  ChrUtendom^  (an  horrible 
and  dreadfol  tiling  to  think,)  have  been  at  once  drowned  imabominabie 

gS 
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fell  away  into  idolatry,  remember  that  it  was  to  overcome  this 
foul  usurpation,  of  the  devil,  that  Jesus  Christ  taught  and 
preached,  and  suffered  and  died ;  and  shall  we  dare  to  say  that 
he  conquered  not  ?  Shall  we  presume  to  assert  that,  after 
having  wrestled  with  the  monster,  even  unto  the  shedding  of 
his  priceless  blood,  and  having  crushed  its  head,  and.  left  it 
apparently  lifeless,  yet  it  did  too  soon  revive,  to  assail  and  lay 
waste  his  inheritance,  and  tear  up  the  vineyard  which  his  hands 
had  planted  ?  Why,  the  weak  and  material  prototype  of  his 
truth  and  law  had  more  power  of  old  I  For,  when  the  Ark  of 
his  Covenant  was  placed,  even  by  the  hands  of  his  enemies^ 
in  the  temple  of  Dagon,  it  not  only  overthrew  the  idol,  but  it 
broke  off  its  feet,  so  that  it  might  no  more  be  replaced  upon 
its  pedestal.  Even  the  false  prophet  of  the  east  shall  have 
.  proved  more  successful  I  For,  so  powerful  is  the  doctrine  of 
one  God,  that  wherever  the  doctrines  of  Islamism  have  been 
proclaimed,  idolatry  has  been  banished,  so  as  never  more  to 
have  returned.  And  shall  Christianity  have  proved  feebler 
than  they  ?  shall  it  alone  have  been  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
power  of  Satan  ?  shall  Jesus  Christ  alone  have  been  baffled  by 
his  enemy,  and  unable  to  establish  what  he  came  to  teach  ? 
Away  from  us  such  impious  and  ungodly  thoughts  I 

But  if  these  prophecies  exist, — everyone  of  which  I  unhesi- 
tatingly and  solemnly  deny, — have  we  not  a  right  to  expect 
some  intimation  of  the  glorious  event  which  was  to  remedy 
the  said  defection  ?  When  God  foretold,  through  his  prophets, 
the  captivity  of  his  people,  he  always  presented  the  balm  with 
the  wound,  and  cheered  them  with  the  prospect  and  certainty 
of  redemption.  And  is  it  possible,  that  such  an  event  should 
be  omitted  in  the  annals  of  prophecy,  as  that  return  of  the 
church  from  universal  idolatry,  by  its  favoured  portion  in  the- 

idolatry,  of  all  other  vices  most  detested  of  God,  and  most  damnable  to 
man,  and  that  by  the  space  of  800  years  and  more — ,to  tlie  destruction  and 
subversion  of  all  good  religion  vnivetsally** — Book  of  Homilies,  (f/om.  8, 
p.  261,  ed.  of  Soc.  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge,)  pronounced  in 
the  35th  of  the  39  articles,  ^*  to  contain  godly  and  wholesome  doctrine,  and 
nacessary  for  these  times/' 
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islands  of  the  west,*  which,  at  last,  should  give  efficacy  to 
what  he  and  his  Aposiies  had  in  vain  attempted  to  achieve? 
Then,  with  his  spouse,  the  Church,  how  different  is  his  conduct 
from  his  dealings  with  his  stiff-necked  people.  She  is  left  in 
total  and  cheerless  darkness ;  she  is  only  to  be  assured  that  she 
shall  be  degraded  and  defiled,  without  a  word  of  hope,  that 
mercy  will  be  ever  again  shown  unto  her  I  But  no,  my 
brethren ;  let  us  not  be  so  inconsistent  as  to  imagine  such 
things,  after  the  clear  incontrovertible  proofs  which  we  have 
seen,  both  in  the  prophecy  of  the  old  law,  and  in  the  promise 
of  the  new ;  for,  never  will  she  be  abandoned  by  God,  any 
more  than  the  earth  shall  be  again  desolated  by  a  deluge ; — 
and  so  far  from  the  gates  of  hell  thus  prevailing  against  her, 
Jesus  Christ,  and  his  Holy  Spirit  of  Truth,  will  teach  in  her, 
and  abide  with  her,  till  the  end  of  time. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  a  few,  very  sim« 
pie  and  obvious  remarks.  Allow  me  to  observe  that,  if  any 
one  will  dispassionately  look  at  the  constitution  of  the  Church, 
such  as  I  endeavoured  to  describe  it,  at  our  last  meeting,  and 
have  partially,  although  I  trust  so  far  satisfactorily,  proved  it 
to-night,  it  must  seem  to  be  precisely  what,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  we  should  expect  to  find  it.  For,  we  cannot  fail  to 
observe,  that  the  system  pursued  by  Divine  Providence  in  every 
other  case,  where  it  is  his  intention  to  mould  or  form  men  for 
any  certain  connexion — ^where  he  intends  to  prepare  their 
minds  for  any  state  requiring  uniformity  of  purpose  and  of 
action,  is  to  bring  them  unto  it  through  the  principle  of  au- 
thority. In  what  way  has  he  constituted  the  domestic  society 
hut  on  the  basis  of  subjection  and  obedience  ?  Is  it  not  an 
instinctive  feeling  inherent  in  our  nature,  that  the  child  who 
bas  to  learn,  could  not  do  so  unless  a  scheme  of  rule  and  of 
submission  existed  in  the  little  republic  of  each  family  ?  And 
if  he  be  not  so  placed  under  the  instruction  and  direction  of 

*  Anastasius,  speaking  of  Pope  Celestine's  liberation  of  our  Island  from 
Pelagianism,  thus  expresses  himself: — "  Quosdam  inimicos  gratis,  solum 
»u»  originis  occupantes,  etiam  ab  illo  secreto  excliisit  oceani.*'   , 
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his  parents,  or  other  masters,  and  by  them  formed  and  trained 
to  those  domestic  virtues  which  it  is  the  intention  primarily 
of  domestic  order  to  instil  and  perfect,  does  not  experience 
prove  that  the  mind  will  be  untutored  and  wild,  devoid  of  the 
best  affections,  and  open  to  the  occupation  of  every  passion, 
and  the  dominion  of  every  vice  ?  And  as  the  domestic  vir- 
tues are  the  stock,  whereon  are  engrafted  our  social  qualities^ 
never  could  we  expect,  that  by  any  other  system,  the  youth  of 
any  country  could  be  brought  to  the  adoption  of  the  same 
moral,  and  social  feelings,  and  pursuits,  than  by  the  natural 
course  of  youthful  discipline  and  restraint,  whereby  the  mind 
gains  that  self  command  and  love  of  principle  which  can  alone 
well  direct  it 

And  is  it  not  so,  likewise,  in  the  course  followed  by  Al- 
mighty Providence,  for  the  preservation  of  social  order?  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  society  held  together  but  by  the  principle  and 
tie  of  authority  and  lawful  jurisdiction?  Can  we  conceive 
men  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  social  state,  acting  towards 
one  another  on  certain  fixed  rules  and  principles,  united  for 
the  great  purposes  of  public  co-operation — be  it  for  peace  or 
for  war,  or  for  their  mutual  support  in  private  life,  or  the 
great  and  more  general  wants  of  human  nature — otherwise  than 
when  united  upon  a  system  of  proper  authority  and  control  ? 
And  not  only  so,  but  must  they  not  have  among  them  a  living 
authority  fully  competent  to  prevent  every  infraction  of  the 
law,  and  to  secure  the  state  against  the  corruption  which  re- 
sults from  the  private  opinions  of  men  ? 

And,  although  it  may  appear  perhaps  somewhat  foreign  to 
the  subject,  yet  I  cannot  help  making  a  remark  connected  with 
this  observation;  that  such  is  peculiarly  the  nature  of  our  own 
constitution.  It  is  singular,  that  we  have  a  letter  addressed 
by  one  of  the  oldest  Popes  to  a  Sovereign  of  this  Kingdom, 
which,  even  if  it  be  not  alloived  all  the  antiquity  attributed  to 
it,  must  yet  be  considered  anterior  to  the  Conquest ;  in  which 
he  expressly  says,  that  the  constitution  and  government  of  all 
the  other  nations  of  Europe  are  necessarily  less  perfect  than 
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tliat  of  England,  because  they  are  based  on  the  Theodosian, 
or  an  originally  he&then  Code,  while  the  Constitution  of  Eng- 
land has  drawn  its  forms  and  provisions  from  Christianity,  and 
received  its  principles  from  the  Church.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  perhaps,  no  other  country  has  such  a  steady  administration 
of  the  laws,  in  consequence  of  the  admission  into  it  of  that 
very  principle,  which  corresponds  to  the  unwritten  or  tradi- 
tional Code  of  the  Church.  For,  besides  the  Statute  Law  of 
the  Kingdom,  we  have  also  the  Common  Law,  that  law  of 
traditional  usage  now  recorded  in  the  decisions  of  Courts, 
and  in  other  proper  and  legitimate  documents,  precisely  in  the 
same  manner,  as  the  Church,  of  Christ  possesses  a  series  of 
traditional  laws,  handed  down  from  age  to  age,  written,  indeed, 
now  in  the  works  of  those  who  have  illustrated  her  constitu- 
tion and  precepts,  and  demonstrated  every  part  of  her  system, 
but  still  differing  from  the  Scripture  much  in  the  same  way, 
as  the  unwritten  differs  from  the  written  law. 

This  may  be  sufficient  to  show,  how  far  from  unreasonable 
our  system  is,  and  how  far  remote  from  any  tyranny  or  op- 
pression, or  unjust  restraint  of  men's  minds,  wherewith  it  is  so 
often  charged.  I  trust,  my  brethren,  that  I  have  thus  shown  you 
how  consistent  with  sound  reason,  and  how  strongly  confirmed 
in  Holy  Writ  is  the  rule  of  faith  which  the  Catholic  holds,  in 
the  authority  of  the  Church.    I  trust,  too,  that  you  will  have 
seen  how  beautifully  it  harmonises  through  all  its  parts,  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other,  so  as  to  be  worthy  of  being  con- 
sidered the  work  of  God's  hand.    "When  you  behold  a  msyestic 
tree  standing  in  the  field,  which  has  darted  its  roots  far  and 
deep  into  the  earth,  and  spreads  its  branches  wide  around  it, 
and  produces,  year  after  year,  its  store  of  leaves,  and  flowers, 
^d  fruit ;  you  might  as  well  imagine  it  to  be  the  fashioning 
of  man*s  hands,  an  ingenious  device  and  artifice  of  his,  which 
he  feeds  and  nourishes,  as  suppose  the  same  of  the  system 
1  have  described;  which,   as  you  have  seen,   entwines  its 
roots  through  all  the  shadowy  institutions  of  the  elder  dispen- 
sation, and  standing  tall  and  erect  in  the  midst  of  the  new. 
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defies  the  whirihrind  and  the  lightning,  the  drought  and  seorch« 
iBg  sun,  burgeoning  widely,  and,  like  the  pxoj^t's  vine,  spread- 
ing its  branches  to  the  utiennost  parts  of  the  earth,  and  gathering 
all  mankind  underneath  its  shade,  and  feeding  them  with  the 
sweetest  fruits  of  holiness.  For,  I  have  jet  to  show  you  much 
of  its  fairest  graces  and  mistiest  influences.  Yes,  and  of  it 
we  may  well  exclaim  with  Peter,  in  this  day's  gospel,  ^'  Lord, 
it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here.'*  Under  its  branches  we  have 
done  well  to  make  unto  ourselves  a  tabernacle,  where,  with 
Moses  and  Elias,  as  the  beaieiB  of  evidence  from  the  old  law, 
and  with  Jesus  and  his  chosen  apostles,  as  our  voudiers  in  the 
new,  we  rqxMe  in  peace  and  unity,  in  JQy  and  gladness,  in  the 
security  of  &ith»  in  the  assurance  of  hope,  and  in  the  firm  bond 
of  charity. 


£rrttuin.--LECT.  II,  p.  d8, 1.  4  from  bottom,  >br  Tyndal  read  Toland. 


LECTURE  V. 


THE  CATHOLIC  RULE  OP  FAITH  FARTHER  PROVED. 


1  TIMOTHY,  iii.  15. 

**Know  how  thou  oughtest  to  behave  thyself  in  the  House  of  God, 
which  is  the  Church  of  the  living  God,  the  pillar  and  the  ground  of 
Truths 

Had  yoU)  my  brethren,  seen  the  exact  and  finished  design 
for  some  sumptuous  building,  such  as  it  proceeded  from  the 
hands  of  one,  all  whose  works  are  necessarily  most  perfect, 
and  who  has  the  power  to  accomplish  whatever  he  designeth, 
and  did  you  know  that  it  had  been  put  by  him  into  the  hands 
of  zealous,  and  willing,  and  competent  workmen,  that  so  it 
might,  under  his  superintendence,  be  brought  into  execution, 
I  am  sure  you  would  consider  it  superfluous  to  inquire,  whe- 
ther the  command  had  been  fulfilled,  and  whether  that  which 
was  so  beautiful  in  its  design  was  not  confessedly  more  so,  and  en- 
dowed with  ten-fold  perfection,  when  in  work  accomplished. 
Now,  such,  precisely  is  the  position  wherein  we  stand  with  regard 
to  the  present  inquiry.  I  have  endeavoured,  by  the  simplest 
course  possible,  to  trace  out  from  the  beginning  the  plan  by 
Divine  Providence  manifestly  laid  down,  for  the  communica^ 
tion  of  his  truths  to  mankind,  and  for  their  inviolable  preser- 
vation among  them. 

After  having,  in  my  preliminary  discourses,  explained  to 
you  the  different  systems  adopted,  by  us  and  by  others,  regard- 
^og  the  rule  of  faith ;  after  having  shown  you  the  complicated 
difficulties  which  arise  incessantly  from  the  nature  of  the  one, 
*»d  the  beautiful  simplicity  and  harmony  which  seemed  to 
^^ign  throughout  the  other ;  I  endeavoured,  commencing  with 
the  very  first  and  less  perfect  system  adopted  by  God  in  his 
communications  with  man,  to  show  you  what  would  be  natu- 
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rally  and  necessarily  required,  to  give  at  once  consistency  and 
perfect  beauty  to  the  course  which  he  had  commenced,  and 
what  would  be  necessary  to  give  solidity  and  reality  to  the 
typical  and  symbolical  method  pursued  of  old.  I  essayed,  also, 
with  the  clear  and  explicit  words  of  prophecy,  to  construct,  in 
a  manner  even  before  its  appearance,  that  fabric  of  reUgion 
which  the  Son  of  God  came  down  from  heaven  to  establish ; 
and  then,  unfolding  before  you  the  Sacred  Volume,  I  endea- 
voured, to  the  best  of  my  power,  to  discover  the  exact  tally 
and  correspondence  between  the  two,  to  show  how  that  which 
was  most  beautifully  foreshown,  was  much  more  beautifully 
fulfilled ;  so  that  we  might  conclude  it  impossible  to  construct 
any  other  system,  but  that  whidh  the  Catholic  Church  mam- 
tains  and  teaches,  competent  to  fulfil  either  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament,  or  the  institutions  of  the  New. 

And  having  thus,  therefrom  deduced  what  was  the  work 
placed  in  the  apostles'  hands,  what  the  commission  entrusted  to 
their  care,  what  the  ground-plan  on  which  they  were  to  erect  God's 
Church,  it  must,  I  am  sure,  appear  an  almost  needless  search^ 
to  ascertain  how  far  these  faithful  followers  and  dutiful  dis- 
ciples carried  into  execution,  the  plan  committed  to  them  for 
these  purposes.  But  still,  my  brethren,  it  must  be  interesting 
and  useful  too,  to  follow  the  same  course  as  I  have  begun, 
and  ever  going  simply  forward,  in  the  form  of  historical  inves- 
tigation, see  the  full  and  final  completion  of  that  which  had 
been  foretold  and  instituted,  and  trace,  in  the  conduct  of  the 
aposties  and  their  first  successors,  clear  evidences  of  the  im- 
possibility of  any  other  rule  of  faith  having  then  been  adopted^ 
save  that  which  the  Catholic  Church  maintains  at  present. 
And  such  is  the  simple  inquiry  through  which  I  am  anxious 
to  conduct  you  this  evening.  The  investigation  will  merely 
consbt  in  the  statement  of  a  few  historical  facts ;  and  I  shall 
be  careful  to  support  it  by  what  ihust  be  considered  incontes- 
tible  authority ;  indeed,  to  base  it  on  such  admitted  grounds, 
as,  I  trust,  will  leave  no  room  for  cavil  or  objection. 

Christ,  then,  in  completion  of  the  work  which  he  had  begun, 
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gave  a  commission  to  his  apostles  to  go  forth  and  preach  his 
gospel  to  all  nations,  with  the  injanction  to  teach  them  all 
things  whatever  he  had  commanded,  and  with  a  promise  that 
He  himself  should  assist  them,  and  all  those  who  succeeded 
them  in  their  ministry,  to  the  consummation  of  the  world. 
Such  a  promise,  as  we  saw  by  comparing  those  words  of  the 
New  Testainent  with  other  passages  of  Scripture,  leaves  no 
room  to  doubt  that  thereby  was  guaranteed  the  preservation 
of  God*s  entire  and  complete  truth  in  the  Church  of  Christ 
to  the  end  of  time. 

In  explaining  the  grounds  of  the  Catholic  rule  of  faith,  I 
dwelt  chiefly  on  those  passages  which  expressly  argued  the 
supernatural  assistance  of  God  towards  preserving  his  Church 
from  error ;  but  I  felt  then,  and  I  feel  as  yet,  that  I  was  fai* 
from  doing  ample  justice  to  my  subject.  Nor  can  I  even  now, 
from  the  course  which  I  have  marked  out  for  myself,  and  must 
necessarily  pursue,  supply  my  deficiency;  but  I  must  unwil- 
lingly pass  over  a  great  deal  of  strong  confirmatory  matter,  that 
should  justly  have  come  in,  to  complete  the  views  which  I  gave 
in  my  last  discourse.  I  should,  for  instance,  have  dwelt  upon 
those  different  commissions,  which  our  blessed  Saviour  gave 
to  his  apostles ;  where  he  appointed  them  the  governors  of  his 
flock,  and  under  different  symbols  of  authority  and  power,  such 
as  giving  them  the  keys  of  his  kingdom,  commanding  them 
at  discretion  to  bind  and  to  loose,  bestowed  upon  them,  as 
on  another  occasion  you  will  see,  great  jurisdiction  and  authority 
over  men.  I  might  have  led  you  to  consider,  how  this  prin- 
ciple of  authority  not  only  forms  the  basis  and  groundwork 
of  faith  in  the  Christian  Church,  but  pervades  its  minor  de- 
partments, in  a  descending,  consistent  scale  of  gradations,  even 
into  its  inferior  orders: — how,  when  any  member  of  it  becomes 
refractory,  he  was  to  be  subject  to  an  authority  vested  even  in 
ite  smaller  divisions  ;*  and,  above  all,  I  should  have  dwelt  at 
full  length,  on  those  important  passages,  wherein  supreme  ju- 
^sdiction  is  gii^en  to  oQe ;  and  so  the  very  substruction  and 

•  M«tt.  xYiii.  17-19. 
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foundation-stone  of  Church  authority  is  laid.    But  this  wiu 
form  hereafter  the  subject  of  a  particular  discourse. 

I  have  rehearsed  these  examples,  to  show  how  argument 
upon  argument  might  have  been  piled  up  before  you ;  but,  at 
present,  I  will  content  myself  with  recalling  to  your  mind  one 
or  two  texts,  before  only  hinted  at,  and  request  your  attention 
to  them  only  for  a  moment  I  allude  to  those  passages  in 
which  Christ  manifestly  transferred  his  authority  to  his  apos- 
tles— ^where  he  tells  them  that  even  "  as  the  Father  had  sent 
him,  so  also  does  he  send  them,"* — ^where  he  says,  "  he  that 
heareth  you,  heareth  me,  and  he  that  despiseth  you,  despiseth 
me,  and  he  that  despiseth  me,  despiseth  him  that  sent  me.'*f 
No  doubt,  the  apostles  well  knew  and  fully  understood  the 
authority  and  sanction  which  he  had  from  God  to  teach  and 
enforce  his  doctrines ;  the  sanction,  not  only  of  his  Father, 
but  of  his  own  divine  nature ;  and,  therefore,  when  we  find 
him  constituting  them  his  vicegerents  on  earth,  with  the  full 
deposit  of  truths  come  down  from  heaven  in  their  hands,  when 
we  see  them  sent  forth  in  such  terms  to  preach  and  instruct, 
we  cannot  but  understand  how  they  must  have  felt  themselves 
possessed  of  authority  to  teach,  and  to  decide,  and  to  exact 
homage  from  man's  individual  reason,  to  their  superior  and  di- 
vinely authorised  instruction. 

How,  then,  did  the  Apostles  go  forth  ?  what  was  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  conducted  their  instruction  ?  In  the  first 
place,  we  do  not  observe  that  they  on  any  occasion  suggested 
the  necessity  of  individual  examination  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  We  find  that  they  endeavoured  to  narrow  their 
proofs  as  much  as  possible ;  that  they  reduced  them  to  one 
single  point,  their  testimony  to  some  principal  evidence  of 
their  truth.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
were  made  to  rest  on  the  truth  of  Christ's  resurrection ;  and 
we  find  that  they  were  content  with  bearing  witness  to  their 
having  themselves  seen  Christ  after  he  rose  from  the  dead.J 

•  Jo,  XX.  21.  t  Lukex.  16.. 

:  Acts  u.  32';  iii.  X5;  v.  30,  32?  xiii.  50;  XYxi.  31,  &c. 
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An(l  alth^oi^gh  you  may  say  that  the  miracles  which  they  wrought 
were  a  motive  which  induced  men  to  believe  their  testimony, 
yet  is  it  no  less  true  that  the  grounds  on  which  they  were  be- 
lijevers,  was  really  the  authority  with  which  by  miracles  they 
proved  themselves  empowered  to  teach.  It  is  necessary  for 
you  to  retain  a  distinct  idea  of  some  observations  which  I  made 
in  ^my  first,  or  opening  discourse,  on  this  important  subject ; 
for  although,  no  doubt,  a  great  many  of  the  first  believers  were 
brought  to  give  credence  to  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles,  in 
consequence  of  the  miracles  they  wrought,  it  is  nevertheless 
certain  that  their  faith  was  not  to  be  built  on  their  miracles, 
but  on  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  proposed  to  them  by  Chris- 
tianity. After  these  motives  had  brought  them  to  embrace  it, 
there  must  have  been  a  security  given  them  that  all  the  doc* 
trines  which  would  be  proposed  must  be  true.  The  very  fact 
of  its  evidences  being  placed  and  accepted  on  so  narrow  a 
point,  as  the  demonstration  of  the  resurrection,  shows  that  a 
principle  existed  among  them,  which  secured  the  assent  of  the 
convert  to  all  that  should  be  taught  him.  This  could  only  be 
implicit  reliance  on  the  teaching  of  his  instructors — in  other 
words,  the  Catholic  principle  of  an  infallible  authority  to 
teach. 

We  find  not,  in  the  second  place,  when  they  preached, 
the  slightest  intimation  given  by  them  that  there  was  a  certain 
book,  which  all  Christians  must  study  and  examine,  and  thereon 
ground  their  faith.  We  hear  them  appeal  to  the  Old  Testa^ 
ment  whenever  they  addressed  the  Jewish  people,  because 
therein  were  truths  contained  which  they  clearly  admitted,  and 
which  necessarily  referred  to  the  gospel  for  their  completion, 
80  as  to  serve  for  an  easy  guide  and  introduction  to  the  demon- 
stration of  Christianity.  But  we  never  find  the  slightest  inti- 
iiiation,  that  the  history  of  our  Saviour  s  life,  or  the  doctrines 
which  they  taught,  were  to  be  necessarily  committed  to  writ- 
ing^ and  thus  proposed  to  tlie  individual  examination  of  the 
faithful. 

Instead  of  this,  we  discover  another  much  more  important 


principl&«»»ltnd  it  is,  thftt  wherever  they  weatf  they  ocmtitititt^ 
persons  to  teaoh  the  flocks  or  congregatioog  they  had  formed* 
Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  these  persons  had 
power  and  authority  placed  in  their  hands,  as  the  means 
whereby  they  were  to  teach  and  govern.  They  are  told  not 
to  allow  any  one  to  despise  them  on  aocount  of  their  youth ; 
they  are  empowered  to  receive  accusations  even  against  priests ; 
and  so  early  as  this,  the  very  conditions  and  forms  of  the  judi- 
cature are  established.^  These  things,  primarily  indeed,  ap* 
pertain  to  discipline ;  but  they  show  how,  from  the  very  begi^* 
ning,  the  entire  system  of  the  Church  was  essentially  based 
on  the  principle  of  authority  and  authoritative  direction*  Not 
so  content,  we  find  that  the  Apostles  gave  the  most  minute 
instruction  to  those  individuals,  and  to  their  Churches-^not 
indeed  to  read  the  forthcoming  word  of  God  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, when  written,  for  it  is  not  eveh  hinted  that  it  was  ever 
to  be  so  recorded — ^but  to  be  careful  in  preserving  the  doc- 
trines given  into  their  hands. 

St  Paul  thus  addresses  his  favourite  disciple  Timothy ; 
"  O  Timothy,  keep  that  which  is  committed  to  thy  charge, 
avoiding  the  profane  novelties  of  words,  and  oppositions  of 
knowledge  falsely  so  called ;  which  some  promising  have  erred 
concerning  the  faith."f  That  is  to  say,  remember  those  doctrines 
which  I  have  given  you,  lest  they  be  perverted  even  in  their 
words ;  take  care  to  retain  even  correctness  of  expression  in 
the  teaching  of  what  I  have  delivered  to  you,  lest  by  the  oppo- 
sitions of  false  knowledge,  it  be  corrupted;  in  which  words, 
St  Paul  alludes  to  Gnosticism,  or  the  earliest  errors  that  crept 
into  the  Church.  Now,  had  his  idea  been  that  the  doctrines 
of  rel^on  were  to  be  recorded  in  a  book,  and  that  the  words 
of  that  book  were  to  be  the  only  text  on  which  religion  should 
be  grounded,  nay  more,  had  he  felt  that  in  the  very  epistle 
which  he  was  inditing,  he  was  actually  writing  a  portion  of 
that  new  code,  and  consequently  had  it  in  his  power  to  pre- 
vent the  danger  of  perversion,  assuredly  it  would  not  have 
*  1  Tim.  iy.  12 ;  v.  19.  t  1  Tim-  vi.  20. 
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been  necessary  to  inculcate  with  such  care  the  preservation  of 
even  the  words  delivered.  Moreover,  observe,  that  he  does 
not  commit  his  doctrines  to  each  individual  in  the  Church,  nor 
to  its  entire  congregation  collectively,  but  to  one  individual, 
whom  he  had  clearly  appointed  to  preside  over  it,  as  having  to 
render  an  account  to  God  for  the  souls  of  his  flock. 

Still  farther,  he  thus  addresses  him,  ^<  Hold  the  form  of 
sound  words,  which  thou  hast  heard  of  me  in  faith,  and  in  the 
love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.    Keep  the  good  thing  com- 
mitted to  thy  trust  by  the  Holy  Ghost  who  dwelleth  in  us.*** 
Here  we  have  a  beautiful  recognition  in  practice  of  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  assistance  of  our 
Saviour,  through  the  pastors  of  hb  Church ;  and  the  conse- 
quence isy  that  the  inunediate  disciple  and  successor  of  the 
Apostle,  is  exhorted  to  keep  exactly  the  very  form  of  words  in 
which  this  teaching  is  couched.    Some  have  said,  that  the  form 
of  words  here  alluded  to  is  the  creed  Or  symbol  of  the  Apos- 
tles.   But,  in  the  first  place,  we  should  have  proof  of  this ; 
secondly,  the  preservation  of  this  could  not  require  to  be 
BO  energetically  inculcated  to  a  bishop  then,  any  more  than 
now ;  since  the  more  it  was  taught,  and  the  more  it  was  made 
the  property  of  the  flock,  the  less  chance  there  was  of  its  being 
lost  or  altered.    Here,  then,  we  have  the  first  step  in  a  system 
of  traditionary  teaching^^the  delivery  of  the  doctrine  in  words, 
by  one  sent  primarily  to  preach  them,  to  one  whom  he  dele- 
gates to  continue  his  work.    Let  us  now  see  the  next  link  in 
the  chain,    Timothy,  after  a  few  verses,  is  thus  farther  ex- 
horted : — "  The  things  which  thou  hast  heard  of  me  by  many 
witnesses,  commend  to  faithful  m^,  who  shall  be  fit  to  teach 
t)ther8."f     Here,  then,  once  more,  St  Paul  does  not  say, 
^Treasure  up  this  my  epistle  as  a  part  of  God's  holy  word, 
And  give  copies  of  it  to  those  whom  you  have  to  instruct  ;*' 
and  this  surely  would  have  been  the  safest  way  of  preserving 
the  doctrines  he  had  delivered ;  but  he  tells  Timothy  to  chuse 
fi^thfttl  or  trustworthy  men,  and  to  ccmfide  the  doctrines  he 
•  2  Tito.  i.  13, 14.  t  lb.  ii.  2. 
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had  received,  into  their  hands,  that  they,  in  their  turn,  might 
communicate  them  to  others.  Is  not  this  clearly  assun^ing 
oral  teaching  as  the  method  to  be  established  and  pursued  by 
the  Church  of  Christ  ? 

Before  quitting  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  his  chosen  dis- 
ciples, I  oannot  refrain  from  calling  your  attention  to  one  or 
two  more  texts,  as  appearing  strongly  confirmatory  of  the 
Catholic  rule.  First,  he  says  to  Timothy :  "  I  desired  thee  to 
remain  at  Ephesus  when  I  went  into  Macedonia,  that  thou 
mightest  charge  some  not  to  teach  otherwise;  nor  to  give  heed 
to  fable  and  genealogies  without  end,  which  minister  questions 
rather  than  the  edification  of  God,  which  is  in  faith.*'*  No 
dissent  therefore  is  allowed,  nothing  which  leads  to  questions, 
and  diverts  the  mind  from  building  up  within  itself  the  simple 
faith  of  God;  and  this  was  the  principal  object  held  in  view 
by  St.  Paul,  when  he  appointed  Timothy  to  preside  over 
the  Church  at  Ephesus.  Now,  suppose  this  to  be  the  com- 
mission of  all  bishops,  and  consequently  that  proper  means  are 
placed  by  God  in  their  hands  to  secure  these  objects,  a  simple 
test  of  experience  would  show  us  which  of  the  principles  now 
adopted  was  the  one  to  be  used  by  Timothy.  For  surely  ex- 
perience must  have  shown,  that  if  thus  appointed  to  hinder 
dissent,  with  no  other  principles,  and  no  more  power,  than 
even  episcopal  Churches  among  ''the  reformed"  admit,  his 
means  must  have  been  sadly  unequal  to  their  purpose.f 
Whereas,  similar  observation  will  show,  that  the  bishops  of 
the  Catholic  Church  are  effectually  able  to  preserve  unity 
among  their  flock,  by  their  authoritative  teaching.  In  vain 
would  the  former  charge  their  clergy  or  laity  "  not  to  teach 
otherwise ;"  or  to  avoid  topics  "  which  minister  questions ;" 
while  the  latter  are  secure  that  the  danger  is  remote  from  their 
charge,  and  rule  it  without  disturbance  or  dissension.    Thus 

*  1  l^moOiy  i.  8,  4. 

f  The  diBsentions  which  have  burst  out  so  flagrantly  before  the  public 
in  the  Wesleyan  Me&odlsts'  bodvy  would  afford  a  ground  for  many  inter- 
esting obserrations  on  the  necessity  of  nile  and  au&ority  in  religion. 
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may  we  plaiisibly  conjecture  what  was  the  rule  which  Timothy 
li^  to  follow. 

To  Titus,  the  language  of  St  Paul  is  still  more  remarkable. 
^'A  man,**  he  writes,  ^'that  Is  a  heretic,  after  the  first  and 
second  admonition,  avoid,  knowing  that  he,  who  is  such  a  one, 
is  subverted,  and  sinneth,  being  condemned  by  his  own  judg- 
ment"*   I  am  not  going  to  dwell  upon  the  first  portion  of 
this  text,  so  to  justify  the  conduct  of  the  Catholic  ^Church 
towards  those  who  broach  error,  and  corrupt  the  purity  of  faith 
by  innovations  of  doctrines ;  the  argument  to  be  drawn  from 
this  sternness  of  command,  against  changes  of  doctrines,  I 
leave  to  your  own  reflections.    It  is  the  latter  portion  of  the 
text  which  I  think  most  important.     St  Paul,  at  that  early 
age,  when  hardly  any  one  could  have  been  bom  and  brought 
up  in  heresy  or  error,  necessarily  means  by  the  word,  kerelicy 
one  who,  having  professed  the  true  religion,  turns  away  from 
it  to  embrace  new  opinions,  without  relapsing  into  idolatry ; 
for  such  a  man  he  would  have  called  an  apostate  and  not  a 
heretic.    Now,  of  such  a  person  he  tells  us  that  he  necessarily 
*^  sinneth,  being  condemned  by  his  own  judgment,**    But  in 
our  days,  if  a  person  changes  from  one  Protestant  community 
to  another,  so  far  from  its  being  considered  sinful,  or  involv- 
ing a  necessary  self-condemnation,  it  is  thought  that  a  man 
may  be,  and  is  generally  therein  approved  "  by  his  own  judg- 
ment." For  this  judgment  is  and  ought  to  be  his  guide  in  matters 
of  religion.    The  principle  of  Protestantism  consequently  is 
quite  at  variance  with  this  awful  doctrine  of  the  apostle.     For 
he  supposes  the  existence  of  some  internal  principle,  which 
necessarily  condemns,  in  his  own  judgment,  the  man  who 
abandons  the  truth.    But  this  can  only  be  a  principle  giving 
certain  assurance  that  you  possess  the  truth,  a  principle  which 
convinces  you  that  all  that  you  hold  is  correct ;  for  only  by 
abandoning  such  a  principle,  could  you  stand  self-convicted  by 
the  change.    The  doctrine  of  St  Paul,  in  this  regard  is  pre- 
ciseiy  that  of  the  Catholic  Church.    Putting  aaide  the  case  of 

.  •XiLitt«10»ll. 
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unVHlKng  ignovafiee^  00  Cathdie  who  veatty  fMMMsfles  within 
him  the  prindples  and  rale  of  faith,  whereby  he  is  iHuted  to 
his  Church,  can  off^d  heretically  against  any  of  its  doetrines, 
^thottt  his  own  judgment  condemning  him  as  a  viakitMr  of 
those  essential  principles,  and  convicting  him  o^a  grievouft  sin. 

From  the  instructions  given  by  the  Apostles  of  the  GentMea 
to  the  rulers  whom  he  appointed  over  his  infant  Churches^  let 
us  turn  to  hear  the  exhortations  which  he  directs  to  these.  To 
tiie  Thessalonians  he  thus  writes ;  '^  Therefm^e,  brethren,  stand 
fast ;  and  hold  the  traditions  which  you  have  leamedi  whether 
by  word,  or  by  our  epistle/'*  Here  again  we  have  the  two 
species  of  doctrines,  some  written  but  others  unwritten,  and 
both  are  exactly  placed  on  an  equal  footing,  so  that  both 
should  be  received  by  the  Church  with  equal  respect,  and  both 
be  committed  to  the  successors  of  the  Apostles.  Upon  peirua^ 
ing  these  testimonials,  and  seeing  the  principle  of  an  oral 
teaching,  with  authority  thus  prescribed,  and  at  the  same 
time  observing  the  total  nlence  on  any  thing  like  a  written 
code  of  Christianity  to  be  produced  and  substituted  for  it» 
can  you  hesitate  for  a  moment,  as  to  the  course  pursued  by 
the  Apostles,  and  the  grounds  on  which  they  built  their 
Church  ?^^Must  we  not  conclude  that  an  authority  to  teach 
was  communicated  to  them,  and  by  them  to  their  sueeessorsy 
together  with  an  unwritten  code,  so  that  what  was  afterwards 
written  by  them,  was  but  a  fixing  and  recording  of  part  of 
that  which  was  already  in  possession  of  the  Church  P 

But  let  us  go  a  little  farther  into  this  consideration.  I  have 
said  that  we  discover  in  the  New  Testament  no  hint  or  inti* 
mation  whatever,  that  the  Christian  code  was  to  be  conimittad 
to  writing;  but  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  the  Apostles  preaoh^ 
ing  the  Gospel,  teaching  Christianity  to  many  foreign  natimisi 
and,  according  to  ecclesiastical  history,  not  only  over  all  £n* 
rope,  but  to  the  furthermost  bounds  of  the  East.  St  Thomas^ 
fbr  instance^  is  said  to  have  preached  in  the  paiinsula  of 
India;  SU  Bartholomew  carried  the  faith  into  parts  of  Scy- 

*31!leMtl«ii«14. 
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thia;  St»  Thoddeufl  into  Me«>potami«;  and  other  i^fosiles 
into  tlie  interior  of  Africa*  We  hAve  had  learned  treatises 
written^  among  them  one  by  the  present  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
to  pfoy«  that  St  Pbol  preached  in  this  ishind,  and  oonverted 
the  Bfitona. 

It  must  be  interesting  to  discover  the  principle  on  which 
they  ^XHSeeded,  in  converting  and  teaching  these  distant  na- 
tions*   Doubtless  they  based  their  doctrines  on  the  true  rule 
of  fiftith;  and  took  the  proper  means  for  these  being  well 
learnt  and  securely  preeerved  in  their  respective  Churches. 
Was  the  Seripturoi  then,  the  written  word^  this  rule  and  foun- 
dation, and  means  of  security?  If  so,  we  surdy  must  have 
translations  of  this  sacred  Book  in  the  different  languages  of 
these  natic^s.    We  have  in  some  of  them,  as  the  Indian^ 
wo^in  extant,  written  befote  the  time  of  our  Saviour  i  and  is 
it  oredH>le  that  the  first  task  of  the  Apostles  would  iu)t  have 
been  to  translate  the  Scriptures  into  them?  they,  who  had 
the  gift  of  tongues,  and  could  have  done  it  without  difficulty 
or  error?  If  th^  presentathm  of  the  Bible  to  aU  men»  and  to 
each  individual  is  the  first  step  to  Christianity,  and  its  most 
rital  principle,  and  if  the  only  ground  of  faith  is  the  personal 
examinatioii  of  each  article  of  belief,  surely  the  only  means 
for  seouring  these  requisites,  would  not   have   been  neg«- 
lected.    Yet,  the  only  versions  of  the  New  Testament  that 
have  come  down  to  us  are^  the  Latin  one  used  in  the  west, 
called  the  Vulgate^  and  the  Syriac  translation.*    Now,  of  the 
^^n  Vulgate  we  do  not  know  the  origin*    Probably  it  was 
written  in  the  first  or  second  century,  but  we  have  the  strong- 
^  reaaons  to  believe  that,  for  the  two  first  centuries,  it  was  con- 
fitiad' exclusively  to  Africa  ;f  so  that  Italy,  and  Gaul,  and 
^lain,  countries  whose  language  was  Latin,  used  no  Scripture, 
^oept  the  original  Gre^  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Greek 
^^onof '^e  old;  not  a  text  in  the  vernacular  tongue, such  as 

*  I  utait  ttM  Coptic  or  StdudiG  Tenion, «  lew  important,  aod  ^bably 
not  80  gld  as  the  other  two. 

t  See  '^  Two  letters  on  some  parts  of  the  ControrWiy  cdti6«nihig  1  Jdhti 
^*  ^  ^  Vk  Wiaenum,  BD***    Bwe,  IB&Sf  Booker,  h^t  2,  p^.  4^^-^^. 


the  p6or  could  understand — ^not  that  which  Cbukl  p6ssibi]r«  b^ 
read  by  the  great  niass  of  Christians:  The  Syriale  vemion-^dii 
like  manner,  was  known  only  to  a  small  portion  of  thel  apioslied' 
early  conquests.  Even  of  its  existence  we  hav^nd  ^Asnee 
previous  to  the  third  century,  so  that  we  have,  perhapi,  ti^O 
centuries  passing  over  without  the  Bible,  or  even  the  New  Tes- 
tament being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  eastern  Christians.'  « 

But,  what  shall  we  say  of  our  own  country,  which  was  in 
a  manner  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world?  We  are  told 
that,  from  the  beginning,  the  Church  of  this  country,  so  far 
from  being  in  communion  with  the  See  of  Rome,  would  re- 
ceive nothing  from  it;  that  she  always  stood  in  fierce  de- 
fiance and  opposition  to  its  mandates ;  that  the  British  Church 
was  apostolic,  pure  and  free  from  every  error  and  corruption, 
which  later  times  had  introduced  into  that  of  Rome.  WheiiB 
then  did  it  gain  this  knowledge  of  the  pure  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity? There  was  no  version  of  tiie  Scriptures  into  tite 
British  language;  nothing  which  the  people  could  possibly 
have  read:  and,  therefore,  we  must  conclude  that  all  these 
pure  doctrines,  which  are  supposed  to  have  existed  in  the 
early  Church  of  this  island,  must  have  been  handed  down 
by  tradition.  But  this  very  circumstance  excludes  the  idea 
of  considering  the  Scriptures,  as  the  sole  foundation  on  which 
the  apostles  built  the  Church. 

Before  leaving  this  early  period  of  our  investigation,  let  us 
see,  in  what  way  one  of  the  most  ancient  fathers  of  the 
Church  confirms  what  I  have  said.  I  allude  to  St.  Iremeus, 
the  illustrious  bishop  and  martyr  of  Lyons,  who  livedin  the 
third  century.  Speaking  of  the  necessity,  or  non-neces8ity,tof 
the  Bible  as  the  rule  of  faith,  he  thus  expresses  himself.  **^  And 
had  these  apostles  left  us  nothing  in  writing,  must  we  not  in 
that  case  have  followed  the  rule  of  doctrine,  which  they  deli- 
vered to  those  to  whom  they  entrusted  their  ChiHTohes?  >To 
this  rule  many  barbarous  nations  submit,  who,  deprived  of  the 
aid  of  letters,  have  the  wonls  of  salvation  written  on  their 
hearts,  and  carefully  guard  the  doctrine  which  hai  been  de« 


liV€atedr"iK  S6  that)  evea  ib  tiie  third  century,  according  to 
tills  iwuQueraUe  authority,  there  were  many  Churches,  which  be- 
Uchrediall  die  doctrines  of  the  aposties,  without  having  had  the 
ivord  of  God  presented  to  them  in  any  written  fonn>  which 
iliey  oould  understand. 

We  must  not  conclude  this  portion  of  our  theme,  without, 
for  a  moment,  examining  what  can  have  been  the  principle 
on  which  the  apostles  received  converts  into  the  religion  of 
'Gkriftt  We  read,  in  the  Acts,  of  three  or  five  thousand  souls 
being  o<Hiiyerted  in  one  day,  and  admitted  into  the  Church, 
through  baptism.f  Does  this  fsu^  possibly  allow  us  to  ima- 
gine, thait  they  were  all  instructed  in  the  detailed  mysteries  of 
rdigicm  ?  By  baptism,  it  was  understood  that  they  were  re- 
ceived into  perfect  community  with  the  faithful,  and  can  we 
therefore  suppose  that  all  those  whom  the  apostles  at  once 
baptised,  had  time  to  go  through  the  minute  examination  of 
all  the  doctrines  presented  to  their  acceptance?  The  very 
words  of  Scripture  itself  are  at  variance  with  such  a  supposi- 
tkm,  because  it  speaks  of  these  conversions,  as  having  been 
iliBtantaneous.  But  there  must  have  beoi  some  compendious 
principle-— some  ground  on  which  they  were  received  into 
Christianity,  which  involved  their  acceptance,  when  taught, 
of  whatever  would  be  explained  by  those  who  had  converted 
them ;  there  must  have  been  a  summary  and  complete  con- 
fession of  faith,  exacted  from  them,  which  guaranteed  their 
subsequent  adhesion  to  every  doctrine  that  should  be  taught, 
otherwise  it  would  have  been  but  a  profanation  of  the  solemn 
rite  and  sacrament  of  baptism,  to  admit  men  within  the  pale 
of  the  Christian  Church,  and  yet  leave  them  the  option  of 
retiring  again-  from  it,  should  they  not  be  able  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  each  of  its  doctrines  was  true.  Now, 
hnagind  what  you  please,  make  what  hypothesis  you  like,  you 
C&n  give  no  adequate  solution,  short  of  supposing  implicit  re- 

*  Adv.  Haeres.  Lib.  iii.  c.  iv.  p.  205. 
t  Actsii.  41;  iv.4« 
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lian€«  in  the  teaohing  of  the  pastors  of  the  Chnrch^^  wbiehi 
in  matten  of  religion)  amounts  to  a  foe^ef  in  Ihe  io&UiiJiUMtsr: 
of  the  teaohing  power;  you  must  conclude  it  was  umfenitQQd^ 
that  whatever  doctrines  should  afterwards  be  plaiDed  befaire 
them  by  their  instructors,  they  were  willing  to  reeeire.  Audi  <ia 
faot^  we  do  find  this  to  have  been  the  case  in  praotice  t  be*- 
Cttilse,  when  the  apostles  subsequently  made  decrees,  and  pub«- 
lished  I&ws  regarding  the  practice  of  the  Church,  when  they 
came  to  decisions  on  matters  of  belief  and  discipline,  all  the 
faithful  submitted  to  those  decrees ;  all  the  faithful  jreverenced 
them  not  only  as  teachers  but  as  superiors,  to  whose  authority 
they  were  obliged  to  bow.  This  admission  explains  at  once 
the  difficulty,  and  shows  the  principle  on  which  the  early  ooq«- 
verts  were  admitted  into  the  Church*  It  was  upon  the  under* 
standing,  and  upon  a  sufficient  pledge  given^  that  they  were 
r«ady  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  Christiainity,  not  because 
they  had  minutely  and  individually  examined  them;  but  be* 
cause^  satisfied  of  their  first  step  being  right,  the  belief  in  an 
authority  vested  in  the  apostles,  they  were  willing,  and  shonjd 
be  obliged,  to  receive  implicitly  whatever  might  afterwards 
oome  fkmi  their  mouths* 

Apply  this  to  the  two  rules  of  &ith:  and  suppose  a  mis* 
sionary  arriving  in  a  foreign  country,  where  the  name  of 
Christ  was  not  known,  and  advancing  as  his  fundamental  rulei 
that  it  was  necessary  for  all  men  to  read  the  Biblei  and  for 
each  one  to  satisfy  his  own  mind,  on  all  that  he  should  be- 
lieve. I  ask  you,  not  if  you  think  it  possible  that  thousands 
could  be  said  to  be  properly  converted  by  one  disaourse,  under 
such  a  principle,  but  whether,  if  the  missionary  oonsoientiously 
believed  and  taught  this  principle^  he  could,  in  one  day,  adnut 

♦  This  method  was  followed  not  metely  by  the  divinely  eommlssioiAea 
a^iottles,  but  by  those  no  less  who  only  had  a  delegated  aiission  fM^m 
them*  and  partook  not  of  the  high  prerogatives  and  peculiar  powers  of  the 
apostleship ;  as  by  Philip  (Acts  viii.  12.)  who  was  only  a  deacon,  litis' 
observation  is  important,  as  it  shows  tlie  method  to  have  been  founded  on 
a  system,  not  merely  ou  a  reliance  on  the  personal  infallibility  of  the 
apostles. 
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thbM^  tfaouaoiidfi,-  by  the  htspdtmd  rite,  into  the  leligioD  of 
Oh#Ut?  ^I'ould  he  be  sadsfied  that  he  had  made  true  Gonyertib 
who  ^mmld  not  go  back  from  the  faith  once  reoeired  ?  I  aat 
snare  any  one  confenant  with  the  practice  of  modem  nuflaiona^ 
will  b«f  satisfied  that  no  miBfionary^  except  one  from  the  Ca- 
tholic Church)  would  receive  persona  so  slightly  instructed  into 
its  bosom,  or  be  satisfied  that  they  would  perscTcre  in  the 
rehgioQ  they  had  adopted.  But  they  can  do  it  at  this  day» 
and  tiiey  have  done  it  in  every  age ;  for  St.  Francis  Xavier> 
like  the  apostles,  converted  and  baptised  his  thousands  in  ana 
dfty^  irho  remained  steadfast  in  the  faith  and  law  of  Christ 
And  all  may  be  so  admitted  at  once  into  the  CathoUo 
religion,  who  give  up  their  belief  in  their  own  individual 
judgment,  and  adopt  the  principle,  that  whatever  the  Cathdio 
Churdi  ahall  teach  them,  must  be  true. 

While,  therefore,  so  far  as  ih>m  history  and  their  own  wri- 

tings,  we  can  ascertain  the  conduct  of  the  apostles^  we  find 

not  the  slightest  proof  that  the  Scripture,  the  New  Testament^ 

was  to  be  the  rule  of  faith,  we  see  the  course  pursued  by 

thmn,  neoessarily  supposing  the  Catholic  principle  of  author 

rity,  and  of  infallible  teaching  in  the  Church  of  God.    We 

will  now,  therefore^  descend  to  a  later  period,  and  see  how  far 

the  Church  continued^  in  her  earliest  and  best  days,  to  act, 

on  the  same  principle.    I  am  not  now  going  to  startle  you  by 

bringing  forward  the  authority  of  tradition  itself  in  favour  of 

the  system,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  and  demon* 

Btrate.    I  am  not  going  to  quote  authorities  for  what  I  have 

^id ;  but,  simply  looking  at  the  question  historically,  and  sup* 

posing  that  those  who  were  the  immediate  successors  of  the 

^p(fetles«  wonld  naturally  go  on  in  the  methods  enjoined  them, 

that  they  learned  their  way  of  instructing  the  Church  of 

Christ,  from  the  same  persons  from  whom  they  learned  their 

faith  itself,  we  may  have  in  their  own  conduct  not  merely  a 

confirmation  of  what  I  have  advanced,  but  may  determine 

another  important  step  in  our  examination;  how  fhr,  that  is^ 

the  methods  followed  by  the  ftposfles  depended  upon  their 
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peculiar  privileges  and  personal  authority,  or  were  the  result 
of  a  principle  permanently  instituted  in  tilie  Chftrcfe;  '^Fdrj^lf 
we  find  that  the  very  same  homage  to  their  autihorftylti't^adAr*' 
ing  was  exacted  by  their  successors,  and  willingly  jwiid  by" 
their  subjects,  we  surely  must  conclude,  that  the  sehemi^  *#as' 
an  integral  part  of  Christianity,  and  this  ground  not  ieLt^iicm' 
porary  foundation  laid  upon  the  apostolic  character,  btrt'B' 
vital  principle  necessary  for  its  existence. 

Let  us  study  the  second  and  third  centuries  of  the  Churchy 
the  ages  of  martyrs  and  confessors,  for  then  surely  she  -wan 
marked  by  no  one  spot  or  taint,  nor  can  any  imputation  be 
cast  on  the  purity  of  her  morals,  or  the  integrity  of  her  doc* 
trines. 

If,  looking  at  those  ages,  we  examine  the  private  method  of 
teaching ;  or  their  belief  regarding  the  grounds  whereon  the 
Scripture  was  received ;  or,  finally,  their  opinions  respecting 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  we  shall  find  precisely  the  same 
ideas,  precisely  the  same  method. 

1.  To  begin,  therefore,  with  the  first;  it  is  a  well  ascer« 
tained  fact,  that,  during  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Church, 
it  was  not  customary  to  instruct  converts  in  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  before  their  baptism.  That  is  to  say,  there  was 
a  certain  discipline,  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  the  dis^ 
cipline  of  the  secrety  whereby  the  most  important  doctrines 
of  Christianity  were  reserved  for  the  baptized.  Persons  who 
applied  for  admission  into  the  Christian  Church,  were  kept, 
generally,  at  least  two  years  in  a  state  of  probation.  During 
that  time,  they  were  allowed  to  attend  in  the  Church  for  a  ' 
certain  portion  of  the  service;  but,  the  moment  the  more  im- 
portant  parts  of  the  liturgy  approached,  they  were  obliged  to 
leave  it  and  remain  without  In  this  way,  until  actually  bap- 
tized, they  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  most  important' 
dogmas  of  Christianity.  There  is  indeed  some  controversy'' 
regarding  the  extent  to  which  that  reserve  was  carried ;  itiany 
suppose  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  Incamation^wt^re 
commimicated  before  baptism;  others  maintain  that  even  these ' 

•*••    \   '  ..-!..  .  .    V '.'    J  .Li  t   'nil 
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wf  re  j^ou^y  withhdd  from  the  converts,  until  they  had  ac-. 
tus^Vy:.  entered  into  the  Church  by  baptism,  so  that  nothing 
nioiie  than  an  implicit  belief  in  Christianity  was  previously 
exacted  from  them.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  this  is  my 
opinion ;  but  I  will  show  you,  by  and  bye,  that  it  is  the  opinion 
of  learned  Protestant  divines. 

Liet  us  now  consider  what  were  the  motives  which  led  to 
tliia  discipline.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  grounded  on  seve- 
ral passages  of  Scripture,  such  as  where  our  Saviour  warns 
hia  Apostles  *'  not  to  throw  pearls  before  swine,"  not  to  com- 
municate the  precious  mysteries  of  religion  to  those  who  were 
unworthy  of  them.  Several  hints,  too,  of  such  a  system  are 
thrown  out  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  where  he  speaks  of 
some  doctrines  as  being  food  for  the  strong,  while  others  are 
conapared  to  milk,  which  may  be  communicated  to  infants  in 
faith ;  and  the  unbaptized  were,  in  the  early  language  of  the 
Church,  called  children  or  infants,  in  comparison  to  the  adult 
or  perfect  faithful  It  was  deemed  therefore  expedient,  and 
almost  necessary,  to  conceal  the  real  doctrines  of  Christianity 
from  heathenish  persecutors — not  indeed  from  a  dread  of 
being  treated  with  greater  severity,  but  rather  through  fear 
of  the  mysteries  being  profaned  and  subjected  to  indecent 
ridicule  or  wanton  curiosity. 

Now  this  being  the  object  to  be  attained,  upon  what  prin- 
ciple can  the  system  have  been  carried  into  effect  ?  Suppose 
for  a  moment  that  the  principle  of  faith  among  these  early 
Christians  was  the  examination  of  the  doctrines  proposed  by 
their  teachers  in  the  written  word  of  God,  and-  that  the  exa- 
minaition  was  to  be  carried  on  by  each  individual,  who  was  to 
be  jicesponsible  for  himself,  that  he  believed  nothing  but  what 
h^.. could  satisfy  himself,  was  proved  in  the  word  of  God. 
Suppose  this  to  have  been  the  principle  of  faith,,  how  could 
thi^be  reconciled  with  the  ends  of  that  system?  The  object . 
of , this  was  to  prevent  exposure  of  the  sacred  mysteries,  by 
b^tr^al^om  those  whom  they  instructed.  But  if  we  supjpose,^ 
the  principle  just  mentioned  to  have  been  followed  by  the 


Chnrchi  she  etpcMed  herself  uselessly  to  a  dreadful  risk«  '  In- 
stead of  at  once  proposing  her  doctrines  to  the  examinatiota  6f 
the  Candidate  for  baptism,  and,  if  he  were  not  satisfiied, 
allowing  him  to  withdraw,  we  are  to  suppose  that  she  pre- 
ferred receiving  such  actually  into  her  communion,  and  of 
course  leaving  them  the  option  of  retiring  from  it ;  not  (^ly 
the  option,  but  the  necessity  of  doing  so,  if  they  could  not 
afterwards  satisfy  themselves  of  every  doctrine  proposed  to 
them.    This  would  have  been  precisely  defeating  the  very 
object  in  view ;  because,  unless  they  had  a  sure  pledge  th&t 
after  baptism  there  could  be  no  danger,  or  chance,  or  possi- 
bility, humanly  speaking,  of  their  being  dissatisfied  with  any 
of  the  doctrines  to  be  communicated,  and  consequently  of  their 
feeling  called  to  draw  back  from  Christianity  again,-^unless 
such  a  pledge  as  this,  could  be,  and  was  exacted,  the  discipline 
wduld  have  precisely  defeated  its  own  object    Not  only  80> 
but  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  the  greatest  injustice ;  it 
would  have  been  inveigling  men  into  an  unknown  system,  and, 
at  the  very  first  step,  exacting  from  them  what  every  moralist 
must  consider,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  essentially  wrong 
—•-adhesion  to  doctrines  or  practices  not  explained  to  them, 
and  of  the  correctness  whereof  they  were  not  allowed   to 
judge.    Unless  therefore  there  was  some  principle  embraced 
by  the  Catechumens,  as  they  were  called,  before  they  were 
baptized,  which  gave  a  guarantee  to  those  who  admitted  them, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  go  back,  no  matter 
what  doctrine,  what  discipline,  or  what  practices,  should  be 
subsequently  required  of  them — however  sublime  or  incom* 
prehensible  the  dogmas,  or  however  severe  the  sacrifice  of 
their  feelings  and  opinions  which  they  should  have  to  make,— f 
unless  there  was  a  security,  or  guarantee,  to  this  extent  before 
baptism,  it  would  have  been  unjust  in  the  highest  degree-~*it 
would  have  been  immorid*-«to  admit  them  to  it*    Nay  more,  it 
would  have  been  saerikgious ;  it  would  have  been  a  oonniving 
at  the  posubtlfty  of  the  saerament  being  bestowed  upon  per^ 
•Oiis'twho^hiiA  4]iot  e?«n  virtually  the  entire  useasom  of  Gsithi 
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but  had  jtit  <m  tli0  e0iitrar|r»  the  m€ineiitott»  dtti^y  to  diflebiurge) 
of  ntudjiBg  their  belief  and  making  up  their  minds  whether 
OP  no  they  would  accept  those  doctrines  as  scriptural,  which 
the.  baptixiiig  Church  held,  and  would  propose  to  thenu 

There  is  only  one  principle  which  could  justify  and  eiplain 
thia  discipline,  and  practic&'^-the  oonviction  of  these  persons 
that  they  would  be  guided  by  such  authority  as  could  not  lead 
them  astray,  that  in  giving  their  future  belief  into  the  hands 
of  those  that  taught  them,  they  were  giving  it  into  the  hands 
of  God ;  so  as  to.  be  previously  satisfied  of  a  supreme  and 
divine  sanetion  to  all  the  mysteries  of  religion,  that  might 
afterwards  be  taught  them.  On  this  principle  alone  could 
seourity  have  bem  given,  that,  after  being  baptised,  the  new 
Christians  would  not  turn  back  from  the  faith }  and  conse* 
quently,  only  by  the  admission  of  this  principle  as  the  ground* 
work  of  Christian  truth,  can  we  suppose  the  ancient  discipline 
to  have  been  preserved  in  the  Church,  or  the  practice  of  ad« 
mitting  persons  so  uninstructed  to  baptism,  warranted  or  jus« 
tifled. 

I  will  read  to  you  one  authority  in  support  of  all  that  I  have 
said.  It  shall  be  a  very  modem  one,  and  one  which,  in  the 
Church  of  En^and,  should  be  considered  essentially  orthodox. 
It  is  from  a.  work  published  by  Mr.  Newman,  of  Oxford,  only 
two  years  ago,  entitled,  <<  The  Arians  of  the  Fourth  Century ; ' 
a  work  which  I  understand  to  have  come  out  under  the  saac« 
tion  of  the  late  Regius  Professor  of  Oxford,  and  which  has 
beei^  to  my  knowledge,  highly  conmiended  and  admired  by 
maay^  who  are  considered  very  accurate  in  their  acquaintance 
irith  the  doctrines  of  that  Church.  The  passage  is  more  im* 
portant^  because  it  would  bear  me  out  farther  than  I  have  gone^ 
and  eoniirms  what  I  stated  at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks  on 
this  diseiplitte,  that  the  great  and  essential  doctrines  of  Chris* 
tlimlly  were  not  at  first  revealed  to  the  catechumen.  In  pi^ 
49)  he  says,  'speaking  of  them,  ^^  Even  to  the  last»  they  were 
granted  nothing  beyond  a  fordsal  and  general  account  of  the 
aMdei  of  the  GhrHtian  fiithi  the  exa«t  Asdfttlly  deirri«|i«d 
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dootrineft  of  the  Trini!^,  ^and  the  (nwtiaftioiiy-aAfl)  9^  mpr^ 
the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  as  once  made  uppn  thc^.Cil^^^ 
and  commemorated  a^d  appropriated  in  the  Eucharist,,  bpin^ 
the  exclusive  possession  of  the  serious  and  prsjctised  Christian^ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  chief  subjects  of  Gatechisings,.,a^i\if^. 
learn  from  Cyril,  were  the  doctrines  of  repentani^  and  pardon^ 
of  the  necessity  of  good  works,  of  the  nature  and  use  of  baptisiv^ 
and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as  the  Apostles  had  determined 
them/'     So  that  the  only  doctrines,  according  to  this  authority^ 
taught  before  baptism,  were  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  ae* 
cessity  of  good  works,  the  use  of  baptism,  and  of  repentance  and 
pardon.  No  more  than  a  general  idea  of  Christianity  was  giv^^n  ; 
whereas  the  important  doctrines,  and,  in  s(mie  sense,  I  might 
say,  the  most  important  doctrines, — ^for,  by  Christians  of  any 
denomination,  these  must  be  so  considered,-— of  the  Trinity,  tlie 
Incarnation,  and  above  all,  that  dogma  which  now^-days 
particukriy  is  considered  the  most  vital  of  all,  the  Aton^menit 
on  the  Cross,  were  not  even  slightly  hinted  at,  much  les». 
communicated,  to  the  new  Christian  before  he  was  baptised* 
But  here  comes  an  objection  to  this  statement,  and  you  shall 
hear  its  answer.    **  Now,  first  it  may  be  asked,  how  was  any 
secrecy  practicable,  seeing  that  the  Scriptures  were  open  to 
every  one  who  chose  to  consult  them  ?"  That  is,  if  the  Bible 
or  Scripture  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Faithful,  and  they  were 
supposed  or  reconunended  to  read  it,  thence  to  satisfy  tlM^ir 
convictions ;    how  was  it  possible  to  preserve  these  doctrines 
from  observation  ?  Hear  now  the  answer.  ^' It  may  startle  tho$e 
who  are  but  acquainted  with  the  popular  writings  of  this  day ; 
yet,  I  believe  the  most  accurate  consideration  of  the  subje(^t 
will  lead  us  to  acquiesce  in  the  statement,  as  a  general  truti), 
that  the  doctrines  in  question  have  never  been  learned  merely 
from  Scripture.  Surely  the  Sacred  Volume  was  never  intended 
aud  was  not  adopted  to  teach  us  our  creed ;   however  c^t^in 
it  is  that  we  can  prove  our  creed  from  it,  when  it  has,  onqe 
been  taught  us,  and  in  spite  of  individual  produceable  excep- 
tions to  the  general  nde.     From  the  very  first,  the  rule  has 


b^ii;'  iA'tL  iiMt^t  Of  fiitet,  for  the  Chui^eh  tb  teach  the  tfUth, 
and 'then  appeal  to  the  Scripture  in  vindicatioai  of  its  own 
teiAkMng,    And,' from  iiie  first,  it  has  been  the  error  of  heretics 
td  De^l^t  the  information  provided  for  ^em,  and  to  attempt 
of  ^themsdYies  a  ^wk  to  which  they  are  uneqna!,— the  eliciting 
a'  systematic  doctrine  from  the  scattered  notices  of  the  trnth 
i^hich  Scripture  contains.    Such  men  act,  in  the  solenm  con- 
e^tts  of  religion,  the  part  of  the  self-sufficient  natural  philo- 
so|l^her,   who  should  obstinately  reject  Newton's  theory  of 
gravitation,   and  endeavour,  with  talents  inadequate  to  the 
task,  to  strike  out  some  theory  of  motion  by  himself.    The 
insufficiency  of  the  mere  private  study  of  Holy  Scripture  for 
arriving  at  the  entire  truth  which  it  really  contains,  is  shewn 
by  the  fact,  that  creeds  and  teachers  have  ever  been  divinely 
provided,  and  by  the  discordance  of  opinions  which  exist  when-^ 
ever  those  aids  are  thrown  aside ;   as  well  as  by  the  very 
structure  of  the  Bible  itself.    And  if  this  be  so,  it  follows, 
that  when  inquirers  and  neophytes  used  the  inspired  writings 
for  the  purposes  of  morals,  and  for  instruction  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  faith,  they  still  might  need  the  teaching  of  the 
Church,  as  a  key  to  the  collection  of  passages  which  related 
to  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel — ^passages  which  are  obscure, 
from  the  necessity  of  combining  and  receiving  them  all." 

Here,  then,  my  brethren,  we  have  an  acknowledgement  made, 
within  these  last  two  years,  by  a  learned  divine  of  the  Established 
Chui*ch,  that  the  Christians  in  early  times  were  not  instructed  in 
the  important  dogmas  of  religion,  until  baptised ;  and  he  removes 
the  difficulty  arising  from  the  assertion,  that  the  Scriptures  were 
the  tule  on  which  they  were  taught  to  ground  their  faith,  by  as- 
sorting that  the  Scriptures  were  applied  to  by  the  Church  to  con- 
Jti^nith^  faith  which  it  taught  them,  but  was  never  considered  as 
tho  bhly  ground  upon  which  their  faith  was  to  be  built.  This 
is  more  thkn  Sufficient  for  my  purpose ; — it  not  only  admits 
thd' ]piremises  which  I  have  laid  doAvr,  but  ^oes  as  fer  ats  I  can 
wibh  fri  the  consequences  it  draws. 
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II.  So  imich  for  the  private  method  of  teaeliiig  ifl'the  thi-^e 
first  centurieit ;  it  was  conducted  on  precisely  the  satne' '  pHti- 
ciple  as  I  explained  in  mj  last  discourse.  The  next  inquiry 
is,  on  what  grounds  the  Christians  of  these  centuries  received 
the  word  of  God.  Did  they  consider  the  Scripture  as  the  sole 
ground-work  of  faith,  6r  consider  it,  with  us,  a  book  to  be  re- 
ceived and  explained  on  the  authority  of  the  Church  ?  You  shall 
judge  from  the  very  few  passages  which  I  will  read  to  you  from 
their  works ;  because  it  would  be  detaining  you  a  great  deal  too 
long,  if  I  entered  ^lly  into  this  portion  of  the  argument  There 
is  a  remarkable  saying  of  the  great  St  Augustine,  when  speaking 
regarding  the  method  in  which  he  was  brought  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Christianity ;  when,  disputing  with  a  Manichee,  one 
of  a  class  of  heretics  with  whom,  in  early  life,  he  had  associated 
himself,  he  says  expressly,  as  it  should  be  rendered,  from  the 
peculiarity  of  the  style,  '*  I  should  not  have  believed  the 
Gospel,  if  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  had  not  led 
or  moved  me.***  This  little  sentence  contains  at  once 
the  principle  on  which  he  believed. '  This  greatest  light  of 
the  century  in  which  he  lived,  declares  that  he  could  not  have 
received  the  Scripture,  except  on  the  authority  of  the  Catholic 
Church  I 

See  the  way  in  which  St  Irenseus,  the  same  father  whom  I 
before  quoted,  speaks  of  this  point, — "  To  him  that  belie veth 
that  there  is  one  God,  and  holds  to  the  head,  which  is  Christ, 
to  this  man  all  things  will  be  plain,  if  he  read  diligently  the 
Scripture,  with  the  aid  of  those  who  are  the  priests  in  the 
Church,  and  in  whose  hands,  as  we  have  shown,  rests  the 
doctrine  of  the  Apostles."f  That  is  to  say,  the  Scripture  may 
be  read,  and  will  be  simple  and  easy  to  him  who  reads  it,  with 

^Contra  epist.  Fundament!  op.  to.  vl  p.  46,  ed.  Par*  1614, "  Evaagelio  non 
crederem,  nisi  me  Catholicae  ecclesis  commoveret  auctoritas."  Heraldus 
observes,  that  an  Africanism  here  exists  in  the  text,  and  tr^derem  is  for 
cr§4m99em. — See  Desideiii  Heraldi  animadY.  ad  Aroobifiia,  lib.  4,  p*  64. 
or  "  Two  Letters,"  as  above,  p.  66. 

f  Ibid.  !•  iv,  c.  52,  p.  Z^^, 
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the.n^t^ce  ef  those  to  whom  the  Aposttes  delivered  the 
unwritten  code,  as  the  key  to  its  true  explanation. 

sun  clearer  are  the  words  of  another  writer  of  the  same 
century :  but  I  will  first  premise  a  few  words  regarding  the 
peculiar  nature  of  his  work.    I  allude  to  Tertullian,  the  first 
writer  in  the  Latin  language  on  the  subject  of  Christianity ; 
and  the  father,  consequently,  who  gives  us  the  very  earliest 
account  of  the  methods  pursued,  in  matters  of  iaith  and 
discipline,  in  the  Western  Church.    He  has  written  a  very 
instructive  work,  when  considered  at  the  present  time,  entitled 
"  On  the  prescription  of  Heretics,"  that  is,  on  the  method  where- 
by those  are  to  be  judged  and  convicted^  who  depart  from  the 
Universal  Church.     The  whole  drift  of  his  argument  is  to 
show,  that  they  have  no  right  whatever  to  appeal  to  Scripture, 
because  this  has  no  authority  as  an  inspired  book,  save  that 
which  it  receives  from  the  sanction  of  the  infallible  Church ; 
and  that^  consequently,  they  are  to  be  checked  in  this  first  step, 
and  not  allowed  to  proceed  any  farther  in  the  argument    They 
have  no  claim  to  the  word ;  it  is  not  their*s ;  they  have  no 
right  to  appeal  to  its  authority,   if  they  reject  that  of  the 
Church,  on  which  alone  it  can  be  proved ;  and  if  they  admit 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  they  must  at  once  believe  what- 
soever  else  she  teaches.     Go,  he  tells  them,  and  consult  the 
Apostolic  Churches  at  Corinth,  or  Ephesus ;  or,  if  you  are  in  the 
^est,  Rome  is  very  near,    "  an  authority  to  which  we  can 
reRdily  appeal,"  and  receive  from  them  the  knowledge  of  that 
which  you  are  to  believe. 

I  will  quote  to  you  one  passage,  and  I  might  satisfac- 
torily read  it  entire,  and  you  would  not  fihd  one  doctrine 
buffering  from  that  which  I  have  liwd  down  in  this  respect 
What  will  you  gain,"  he  asks,  "  by  recurring  to  Scripture, 
^hen  one  denies  what  the  other  asserts  ?  Learn  rather  who 
It  IS  that  possesses  the  faith  of  Christ ;  to  whom  the  Scriptures 
welong;  froHi  whom,  by  whom,  and  when,  that  faith  was 
delivered  by  which  we  are  made  Christians.  For  where  shall 
he  found  the  true  faith,  there  will  be  the  genuine  Scriptures ; 
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peculiar  privileges  and  personal  authority,  or  were  the  result 
of  a  principle  permanently  instituted  ih  the  Chtircfe:' 'te,*1f 
we  find  that  the  very  same  homage  to  their  authority  4ti't^adfc-i^' 
ing  was  exacted  by  their  successors,  and  Willingly  "pAid  by" 
their  subjects,  we  surely  must  condude,  tiiat  the  s^hemis  i^Hiar 
an  integral  part  of  Christianity,  and  this  ground  notat^Hm; 
poraiy  foundation  laid  upon  the  apostolic  character,  btrt'ti' 
vital  principle  necessary  for  its  existence.  ^ 

Let  us  study  the  second  and  third  centuries  of  the  Ghurch> 
the  ages  of  martyrs  and  confessors,  for  then  surely  she  Wiai^ 
marked  by  no  one  spot  or  taint,  nor  can  any  imputation  be 
cast  on  the  purity  of  her  morals,  or  the  integrity  of  her  doc- 
trines. 

If,  looking  at  those  ages,  we  examine  the  private  method  of 
teaching ;  or  their  belief  regarding  the  grounds  whereon  the 
Scripture  was  received ;  or,  finally,  their  opinions  respecJting 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  we  shall  find  precisely  the  same 
ideas,  precisely  the  same  method. 

1.  To  begin,  therefore,  with  the  first;  it  is  a  well  ascer- 
tained fact,  that,  during  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Church, 
it  was  not  customary  to  instruct  converts  in  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  before  their  baptism.    That  is  to  say,  there  was 
a  certain  discipline,  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  the  dis^ 
dpline  of  the  secret^  whereby  the  most  important  doctrines 
of  Christianity  were  reserved  for  the  baptized.    Persons  who 
applied  for  admission  into  the  Christian  Church,  were  kepl^ 
generally,  at  least  two  years  in  a  state  of  probation.    During 
that  time,  they  were  allowed  to  attend  in  the  Church  for  a  ' 
certain  portion  of  the  service;  but,  the  moment  the  more  im-  ' 
portant  parts  of  the  liturgy  approached,  they  were  obliged  to 
leave  it  and  remain  without    In  this  way,  until  actually  bap^' 
tized,  they  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  most  importanl' 
dogmas  of  Christianity.    There  is  indeed  some  controi^erifcy'' 
regarding  the  extent  to  which  that  reserve  was  carried ;  ihany  ' 
suppose  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation 'were 

commimicated  before  baptism;  others  maintaSto  that  evei^  tfaede' ' 

I  'Jill 
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wf f  e  j^ou^y  withhdd  from  the  converts,  until  they  had  ac-. 
tu£^^y  entered  into  the  Church  by  baptism,  so  that  nothing 
niQre  than  an  implicit  belief  in  Christianity  was  previously 
ei^aeted  from  them.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  this  is  my 
opiaiqu ;  but  I  will  show  you,  by  and  bye,  that  it  is  the  opinion 
of.  learned  Protestant  divines. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  were  the  motives  which  led  to 
tli]3  discipline.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  grounded  on  seve- 
ral passages  of  Scripture,  such  as  where  our  Saviour  warns 
his  Apostles  "  not  to  throw  pearls  before  swine,"  not  to  com- 
municate the  precious  mysteries  of  religion  to  those  who  were 
unworthy  of  them.  Several  hints,  too,  of  such  a  system  are 
tlirowji  out  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  where  he  speaks  of 
some  doctrines  as  being  food  for  the  strong,  while  others  are 
compared  to  milk,  which  may  be  communicated  to  infants  in 
faith ;  and  the  unbaptized  were,  in  the  early  language  of  the 
Church,  called  children  or  infants,  in  comparison  to  the  adult 
or  perfect  faithfuL  It  was  deemed  therefore  expedient,  and 
almost  necessary,  to  conceal  the  real  doctrines  of  Christianity 
from  heathenish  persecutors — not  indeed  from  a  dread  of 
being  treated  with  greater  severity,  but  rather  through  fear 
of  the  mysteries  being  profaned  and  subjected  to  indecent 
ridicule  or  wanton  curiosity. 

Now  this  being  the  object  to  be  attained,  upon  what  prin- 
ciple can  the  system  have  been  carried  into  effect  ?  Suppose 
for  a  moment  that  the  principle  of  faith  among  these  early 
Christians  was  the  examination  of  the  doctrines  proposed  by 
theii;  teachers  in  the  written  word  of  God,  and  that  the  exa- 
mination was  to  be  carried  on  by  each  individual,  who  was  to 
be  iresponsible  for  himself,  that  he  believed  nothing  but  what 
he  could  satisfy  himself,  was  proved  in  the  word  of  God. 
Suppose  this  to  have  been  the  principle  of  faith,  how  could 
thisibe  reconciled  with  the  ends  of  that  system?  The  otject 
of  .this  was  to  jM'event  exposure  of  the  sacred  mysteries,  by 
heiixf^sl  from  those  whom  they  instructed.  But  if  we  suppose 
the  principle  just  mentioned  to  have  been  followed  by  the 
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that  I  will  pa^  over  H  fpr  the  present;,  funi  rjeaecv^jUntil 
Friday  and  Sunday  eveipdngs,  a  minute  exanuna^oa  of 'the 
methods  followed  in.  con  verting  by  the  two  Chu|X!kefl^<^tfaat 
is,  by  the  Catholic  Church,,  and  by  the  ci^leotioa  of  diiFosent 
Churches  or  sects,  inclusively  known  by  the  Jiame  of  Protest- 
ant,— and  of  the  success  which  has  attended  each. 

I  proceed,  therefore,  at  once,  to  what  I  consider  necessary 
for  the  full  development  and  explanation  of  the  matter  which 
I  have  in  hand  this  evening.    So  far  I  may  be.  said  to  have 
treated  of  the  methods  pursued  in  the  early  Church  for  in- 
structing the  faithful,  and  endeavouring  to  preserve  the  faith. 
But  one  important  question  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  some ; 
Were  not  these  methods  totally  unsuccessful  ?     The  Church 
may,  indeed,  have  from  the  beginning,  professed  to  follow  that 
principle,  and  it  may  be  that,  during  the  first  ages,  it  mattered 
but  little  whether  it  was  correct  or  not;    since  the  seeds  of 
Christianity  cast  by  the  Apostles  had  still  sufficient  power  and 
energy  to  produce  fruit,  in  spite  of  corrupt  principles ;  but  has 
not  the  consequence  been,  that,  in  course  of  time,  the  grossest 
errors  were  introduced  into  the  Church  of  Christ  ?     And  is  it 
not  true,  that  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  particular,  has  fallen 
away  from  the  truth  into  a  state  of  frighful  apostacy,  and  has 
disgraced  Christianity  by  many  absurd  and  impious  doctrines? 
Such  is  the  view  presented,  with  many  varieties,  in  popular 
works. 

I  was  careful  in  my  opening  discourse  to  caution  you  against 
such  a  line  of  argument  as  this.  I  endeavoured  to  point  out 
the  necessity  of  discussing  principles  and  not  facts,  which, 
after  all,  must  be  referred  to  principles ;  I  showed  you  that 
it  was  an  assumption  of  the  question  in  hand,  to  maintain 
what  are  commonly  considered  abuses,  to  be  such^  on  the 
grounds  whereon  they  are  so  represented.  And  here  allow  me, 
first,  to  observe,  that  nothing  is  more  open  to  misrepresentation 
than  this  portion  of  the  inquiry.  For,  an  important  distinc- 
tion is  generally  overiooked,  by  those  who  tlius  speak  and  write, 
between  doctrine  and  discipline.    Many  practices  which  the 
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Chureh'fliajr  kave  introduced  at  any  time,  and  which  she  ciould 
««ldter  to^motrow  If  she  pleased,  are  considered  as  points  of 
faith  {  it  i»  asi^med  that  the j  are  defended,  not  as  matters  of 
expediency,  but  as  coming  f^om  the  Apostles,  or  from  divine 
tradition.  Uns  distinction  should  be  borne  in  mind,  whenever 
you  hear  of  the  pretended  corruptions  of  the  Catholic  Church.  If 
suelt  things  are  mentioned,  insist  at  once  upon  proof,  that  £hese 
Biedoeitines  of  faith  in  the  Catholic  Church, — insist  upon  proof, 
that  the  Church  teaches  you  them  on  the  same  ground  as  she 
teaches  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  or 
the  Incarnation  ;  and  if  you  cannot  find  express  proofis  brought 
to » that  extent,  you  must  not  allow  any  argument  to  be  brought 
from  them  to  show  that  she  has  lost  any  portion  of  that  deposit 
of  faith^  which  was  (»>iginally  given  to  her. 

In  the  second  place,  as  I  formerly  remarked,  there  is  an 
assumption  of  the  point  in  dispute.  For  example,  what  is  the 
method  generally  pursued  and  adopted  in  alluding  to  the  doc- 
trine of  auricular  confession  ?  It  is  not  found  in  Scripture, 
therefore  the  Church  has  erred  in  adopting  a  doctrine  contrary 
to  faith.  Are  you  not  here  assuming  as  the  very  basis  of  the 
reasoning,  the  very  question  under  discussion?  You  are 
endeavouring  to  prove  that  tradition  is  not  a  sufficient  rule, 
because,  by  its  use,  errors  have  crept  into  the  Church.  You 
are  asked  to  specify  some  such  error,  and  you  give  that  exam- 
ple ;  and  when  called  upon  to  prove,  what  is  essential  to  your 
aigument,  that  it  is  an  error,  you  prove  it  on  the  ground  that 
it  has  no  authority  but  tradition !  Can  any  reasoning  be  more 
vicious  than  this  ?  The  fact  is,  that  all  questions  of  difference 
between  us  and  any  other  Church  must  rest  on  this  one  point, 
must  turn  on  this  one  pivot— has  Christ  instituted  in  his  Church 
an  authority  to  teach,  and  has  he  guaranteed  the  preservation  of 
truth  in  this  authority,  to  the  end  of  time  ?  If  that  be  made 
good,  we  must  believe  that  whatever  that  Church,  following  it 
down  the  stream  of  time,  has  taught,  must  be  received  as 
truth ;  and  consequently  no  ground  can  be  given  on  which  a 
separation  from  her  communion  cpuld  be  justified.    If,  on  the 
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other  hand^  jou^hall^find  tkc  otbor  rule  a»  explicit  a^4  clear 
as  that  which  J.  have  proved,  aod  the  texts,  for  .e^qii^ding 
ohuroh  authority^  and  making  the  Scripture  the  sole  r^Le  of 
fidth,  as  Btrong  and  as  well  explaiaed  in  Scriplurer  as  thpse 
which  I  have  quoted,  Uien  you  may  suppose  that  we  have  been 
corrupted  in  every  point  of  faith  which  is  not  clearly  defined 
in  the  written  word.  But  upon  this  point  alone  must  aU  con- 
troversy turn ;  if  we  prove  our  foundation  true,  whoever 
differs  from  us,  however  extraordinary ''the  doctrines  we  teach) 
in  rejecting  them  rejects  the  authority  of  Christ, 

Let  us  probe  this  matter  still  deeper.  The  Church  of 
Rome,  it  is  said,  fell  into  grievous  corruption,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  reform  it,  or  perhaps  even  to  separate  from  it. 
Now  here  comes  a  very  important  consideration.  It  would 
seem,  that  in  Christianity,  due  provision  should  have  been 
made  for  its  most  essential  wants.  You  saw  how,  in  the  old 
law,  there  was  an  order  of  prophets  established  from  the  time 
of  Moses ;  for  God  expressly  foretold  that,  from  time  to  time, 
he  should  send  prophets  to  amend  and  correct  errors,  and  to 
give  his  people  rules  by  which  they  should  be  guided.  He 
thus  made  provision  against  the  prevalence  of  error,  and 
for  the  reformation  of  any  fatal  or  important  abuses  that 
might  gradually  creep  into  his  kingdom.  But  if  you  ex- 
clude the  principle  of  an  infallible  authority  in  the  Church 
of  Christ,  if,  in  other  words,  you  reject  that  course  of  rea- 
soning which  I  pursued,  to  prove  how  the  Catholic  prin- 
ciple of  Christ's  teaching  in  his  Church  exactly  corresponds 
to  the  institution  of  prophecy,  and  if  you  do  not  admit 
any  other  institution  for  the  removal  of  error,  you  necessarily 
place  Christianity  on  a  lower  scale  of  perfection  than  the 
ancient  law ;  you  leave  it  unfurnished  with  what  was  neces- 
sary of  old,  and  what  must  be  equally  necesseu^^  at  present. 
Can  you  conceive  the  Almighty  establishing  a.  religion. as  the 
s(Ae  and  final  revelation  which  man  was  to  receive  till  the 
end  of' time,  and  yet  appointing  no  means,  and  making., no 
provision  for  the  removal  of  error,  if  it  should  ever  have 
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insinuated  itself  among  his  truths?  Can  you  oonceive  tiiat, 
in  the  judgments  of  his  provid^ice,  the  whole  system  of  Chii^' 
tianity  was  doomed  to  fall  into  a  state  of  absdute  c<Nrniption, 
and  yet  that  He  never  should  have  pointed  out  a  way  whereby 
that  corruption  was  to  be  cured,  or  whereby  individual  man 
was  to  be  prevented  from  falling  into  it?  But  if  you  look 
into  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  can  you  tell  me  where 
there  is  a  provision  for  this  important  end?  And  if  the 
Church  was  to  be  so  long  in  the  state  of  degradation  and  moral 
corruption  described  by  so  many  writers,  can  you  conceive  it 
possible  that  there  was  not  some  resource  reserved  for  her, 
not  some  indication  given  of  a  method  to  be  pursued  in  this 
last  extremity,  to  recover  her  from  that  frightful  conditimi  ? 
There  is  not  a  word,  not  the  obscurest  hint  of  such  a  remedy — 
the  case  is  not  contemplated  as  possible — so  that  we  must  ima- 
gine the  wisest  provision  to  have  been  made  in  the  old  law, 
which,  though  doubly  necessary,  was  totally  overlooked  in  the 
constitution  of  the  new. 

But  if  you  say  that  the  Church  fell  into  grievous  errors  in 
faith  and  morals,  at  some  time  or  other,  I  would  ask  you  to 
determine  the  date  when  this  occurred.  There  are  only  two 
opinions  on  this  point  that  have  in  them  any  semblance  of 
consistency  or  reason.  The  first  is  one  which  I  have  heard 
sometimes  advanced,  that  it  was  precisely  at  that  very  Council 
of  Nicea,  in  which  the  divinity  of  Christ  was  defined,  that 
the  Church  first  erred  from  the  faith;  and  this  hypothesis 
was  maintained  on  consistent  grounds  ;  namely,  that  the 
dogmas  of  faith  were  then  defined  on  the  authority  of 
tradition,  whereby  a  different  rule  of  faith  than  Scripture  was 
introduced  into  the  Church.  So  that  within  three  hundred 
years  after  Christ,  the  Church  sank  into  a  state  of  absolute 
error  and  fatal  corruption,  and  remained  in  that  condition 
twelve  or  thirteen  centuries,  before  Luther  and  Calvin  undid 
the  evils  of  the  318  Fathers  of  that  venerable  synod,  and  the 
Reformation  restored  the  real  rule  of  faith  I  Is  it  possible  to 
believe  such  a  hypothesis  as  this  ?     Will  any  one  persuade 
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iumsetf  that  the  very  moment  God  crowned  his  Church  witji 
glory,  and  gave  her  rest,  after  three  hundred  years  of  perse- 
cutions—her return  was,  to  abandon  his  law,  and  follow,  insteao, 
the  corruptions  of  men  ? — that  the  very  first  time  she  assem- 
bled to  vindicate  the  honour  of  his  Son,  and  proclaim  his  divi- 
nity, she  by  the  very  act  forsook  and  denied  him,  and  cor- 
rupted her  vital  and  fundamental  truths  ? 

Others  place  this  epoch  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  chain ; 
and  say,  that  tiiey  cannot  consistently  fix  the  corruption,  or 
apostacy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  at  an  earlier  period  than  the 
Council  of  Trent ;  in  other  words,  after  the  reformation  had 
already  commenced :  so  that,  whatever  her  errors  or  corrup- 
tions previously  were,  she  was  still  the  true  Church  of  Christ 
until  that  moment.     Now,  all,  however  opposed  they  may  be 
to  our  dogmas,  must  acknowledge,  that  no  new  doctrines  were 
Introduced  into  the  Church  between  the  twelfth  and  fifteenth 
centuries:  so  that,  for  at  least  three  or  four  centuries,  the 
Church  must  have  been  in   a  state  of  absolute  and   fatal 
error,  and  in  her  was  no  energy  or  power  to  raise  herself 
from  that  state.     Then  if  that  power  came  three  centuries 
later,  on  what  was  it  founded  ?     Was  it  on  any  new  develop- 
m^it  of  the  principle  of  faith  by  our  Saviour  given,  with  effi- 
cacy to  shake  off  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  man  ?     If  there 
was  that  power  and  inward  virtue  in  the  Church  to  restore 
herself  to  purity,  how  comes  it  that  three  or  four  centuries 
were  suffered  to  pass  over,  without  her  being  able  to  exert  it  ? 
Was  it  that  Divine  Providence  did  not  let  loose  the  spring 
which  was  to  give  tone  and  action  to  that  virtue  ?     But  if  the 
sum  of  corruption  had  reached  its  accumulating  height  already, 
why  was  not  this  force  and  energy  called  into  activity  ?     Ne- 
cessarily, there  cannot  have  been  any  latent  virtue  in  the 
Church,  if  it  so  long  remained  dormant,  when  so  much  needed. 
There  must  surely  then  have  been  some  extraordinary  grant 
of  power  at  that  particular  moment :  and  when  you  come  to 
say,  that  anything  of  this  sort,  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
was  essential  to  the  Church,  I  ask  you  for  another  order  of 
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proofs.  For,  when  men  are  sent  out  of  the  ordinary  line  of 
Providence,  it  has  ever  given  them  a  means  to  show,  that 
they  were  so  sent ;  and  if  there  was  a  peculiar  authority  given 
to  some  men  at  that  period,  I  wish  to  know  on  what  that  au- 
thority was  based. 

Thus,  you  see  how  the  two  opinions  mutually  throw  the 
whole  argument  into  our  hands.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  some 
assert  that  the  first  general  council  after  the  time  of  the  apos- 
tles, was  the  first  to  corrupt,  or  abandon  the  rule  and  standard 
of  religion.  These  say,  therefore,  to  the  others ;  "  if  you  do 
not  agree  with  us  in  placing  the  defection  at  the  first  general 
council,  if  you  do  not  allow  the  first  step  in  the  assumption 
of  authority  here  taken,  to  have  been  fatal,  where  will  you 
stop  ?  If  you  admit  the  authority  of  the  Church  to  define 
articles  of  faith  in  the  first  council,  can  you  refuse  it  to  the 
second  or  to  the  third  ?  and  thus,  the  Catholics  may  go  on 
from  one  to  another,  till  the  Council  of  Trent,  which,  having 
been  convoked  in  an  exactly  similar  way  with  the  others^  can 
on  no  just  or  consistent  reason  be  condemned  or  rejected." 

Then  the  others  reply,  that  it  is  too  frightful  an  admission 
to  be  made,  that  the  spouse  of  Christ  should  have  been  so  soon 
divorced  from  him,  that  the  succeeding  ages,  the  times  of  the 
Augustines,  the  Jeromes,  the  Chrysostoms,  the  Basils,  should  be 
ages  of  sinfulness  and  error,  that  the  visible  Church  should  so 
soon  have  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  blessings  of  salvation  have 
been  so  soon  withdrawn  from  the  earth ;  yea,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  God  seemed  to  have  ordered  the  ways  of  his  Pro- 
vidence for  their  greater  diffusion.  Yet,  finding  no  interme- 
diate space  whereon  to  rest,  they  determine,  that  the  Church, 
in  communion  with  Rome,  was  the  true  one,  in  spite  of  error 
and  corruption,  till  at  Trent  she  sanctioned  her  doctrines. 

But,  before  leaving  this  opinion,  I  must  make  one  more  ob- 
servation. It  has  become  a  very  fashionable  theory  of  late, 
to  abandon  the  whole  system  which  denounced  the  Catholic 
Church  as  corrupt  and  antichristian  for  so  many  ages^  and 
allow  it  to  have  been  the  true  Church,  till  the  sanction  of  the 
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last  council  fixed  and  consecrated  the  supposed  errors  which,  till 
then,  had  merely  floated  in  her;  and  thus  it  is  said,  that  they,  who 
adhered  to  the  council,  separated  themselves  from  the  Church, 
and  became  schismatical.*  But  they  who  make  this  argu- 
ment, forget  that  the  dogmas  which  they  consider  to  have 
been  fatally  defined  at  Trent,  had  most  of  them  been  already 
decreed  and  sanctioned  in  other  councils;  that  the  books 
which  they  reckon  among  the  Apocrypha,  the  seven  sacra- 
ments, and  many  other  such  points,  were  clearly  defined  at 
Florence  in  1459 ;  confession  at  the  council  of  Lateran ;  the 
corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  in  the  synods 
against  Berengarius ;  and  other  doctrines  in  the  celebrated 
^istle  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.  to  the  Bulgarians,  which  the 
Church  had  received.  So  that,  if  the  definition  of  these  doc- 
trines constitutes  the  pretended  apostacy  of  the  Catholic  Church 
from  those  who  accepted  not  her  definition,  that  is  to  say,  from 
th^  small  remnant  existing  in  the  north  of  Europe,  it  follows  that 
the  entire  Church  had  apostatized  at  the  previous  decision, — 
and  had  left  none  standing  in  her  place,  for  all  assented  to 
the  decrees ;  and  thus  the  Church  completely  failed,  which  is 
the  difficulty  whereof  the  asserters  of  the  hypothesis  wish  to 
keep  clear. 

Thus,  whatever  step  you  take,  you  are  involved  in  difficul- 
ties which,  to  the  holders  of  either  opinion,  are  irreconcilable 
with  the  truth.  The  fact  is,  there  is  only  one  means  of  re- 
conciling all,  and  that  is,  to  believe  that  the  very  principle 
adopted  by  the  apostles  has  continued  for  ever  in  the  Church, 
down  to  the  present  day — that  in  her  lives  and  reigns  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  Truth,  and  the  teaching  of  Christ,  through  their 

*  See  the  conclusion  of  Newman's  **  Arians  of  the  fourth  century." 
The  Rev.  M.  O'Sullivan,  a  few  evenings  ago,  delivered  an  anticatholic  ser- 
mon, in  the  church  of  St  Clement's  Danes,  the  entire  drift  of  which  was  to 
show  that  Popery  or  the  Romish  religion^  was  only  introduced  by  the  creed 
of  Pius  IV.  This  doctrine  must  appear  very  consoling  and  edifying  to 
Protestants  of  the  present  day,  when  they  consider  how  they  have  been 
■tnnned  with  outcries  about  the  total  corruption  of  the  Church  for  ages 
before,  and  the  Pope's  being  antichrist ;  or  when  they  compare  it  with  the 
assertions  of  the  Book  of  Homilies.— See  above,  p.  113. 
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successoi^,  ,^^y?^.  ^l  ^9*  ^^vr  her  to  fall  into  any  fatal 

error.'  "  ,  .        . 

11     .  *       •        '    '  •  •    ' 

I  can  hardly  believe  that  a  Christian  of  any  persuasion,  if 
desfred  by  pne  yet  unconvinced,  to  give  a  historical  sketch  of 
Christianity,  that  so  he  might  ascertain  whether  an  all-wise 
God  had  kept  guard  over  it,  as  a  thing  dear  to  Him,  and' 
worthy  of  His  wisdom  and  power,  would  induce  himself  to 
give  such  a  poor  and  miserable  picture  of  its  lot  as  the 
system  opposed  to  ours  must  conceive.    He  might,  indeed, 
without  shame,  describe  the  life  of  its  divine  founder;  how, 
in  infancy,  he  suffered  cold  and  poverty,  and  every  priva- 
tion, and  was  obliged  to  fly  when  his  life  was  sought;  how 
he.  led  a  life  of  obscurity,  sorrow,  and  wretchedness ;  how  he 
was  in  the  end,  mocked  and  scoffed,  and  tortured  and  cruci- 
fied ;  for  all  these  sufferings  were  amply  compensated  by  the 
glories  of  his  resurrection,  and  the  majesty  of  his  ascension, 
and  the  brightness  of  his  present  state ;  and  through  them  all 
he  proved  himself  the  holy  and  the  just  one,  and  for  them  all, 
the  Lord  God  hath  made  him  see  a  long  generation,  and  a  fruit- 
ful inheritance.    But  surely  he  would  not  dare  to  attempt  a 
parallel  with  the  history  of  his  spouse  the  Church,  and  say 
how  she,  indeed,  like  him,  was  at  first  little,  and  poor,  and  per- 
secuted, and  neglected,  and  how  princes  did  thirst  for  her 
blood,  and  in  part  spilt  it ;  and  how,  too,  prophets  bore  her 
in  their  arms,  and  saints  sighed  after  her  full  manifestation : 
but  that,  as  she  grew  up,  she  plunged  into  every  excess  of 
wickedness  and  harlotry,  and  blood,  and  clothed  herself  wilii 
all  the  abominations  that  ever  disgraced  idolatrous  nations; 
and  that,  at  last,  after  ages  of  such  filthiness  and  abomina* 
tions,  it  rose,  not  indeed  like  her  author,  every  limb  clothed 
with  new  suppleness,  and  vigour,  and  beauty,  and  her  head 
crowned  with  fresh  unfading  glories,  and  her  youth,  as  th^ 
eagle's,  renewed,  but  rather  like  the  spurious  vegetation,  said 
to  sprout  firom  the  decayed  mangroves  on  the  rivers  of  AfTicl^ 
as  though  a  few  branches  had  revived  with  a  different  life, 
while  the  trunk  has  remained  as  yet  a  mass  of  corruption  and 
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decay.  Or  rather  he  would  not  describe  it  like  one  of  those 
very  rivers,  appearing  first  as  a  broad,  majestic  stream,  issuing 
from  a  pure  untainted  source  ;  sweeping  along  in  increasing 
strength,  bearing  down,  by  the  calm  power  of  its  steady  course, 
the  petty  obstacles  which  nature  and  man  raised  in  its  way ; 
carrying  on  its  waters  the  arts  of  peace  and  happiness  from 
people  to  people,  and  establishing  a  communication  between 
many  countries  unknown  to  each  other,  save  through  its 
means ;  then  suddenly  swallowed  up  by  the  thirsty  desert,  and 
changed,  for  as  long  space,  into  brackish  marshes  and  noisome 
pools,  till,  from  these  issues  again  a  small  puny  stream,  which 
pretends  to  mark  its  continuation,  by  its  insignificant  current 
over  some  confined  tracts  of  the  habitable  globe. 

No,  rather  he  would  love  to  represent  it  as  a  noble  edifice, 
richly  adorned  as  befits  God's  temple,  the  lustre  of  whose 
golden  ornaments  may  have  been  sometime  dimmed  by  neg- 
lect, whose  decorations  may  have  suffered  from  mildew  and 
rust,  but  whose  foundations  are  based  on  the  eternal  hills,  and 
may  not  be  shaken  by  the  earthquake  or  the  storm. 

And  such  have  we  regarded  it  in  all  ages,  as  the  great  uni- 
versal Church,  towering  above  all  other  objects;  even  so,  as  in 
this  country,  you  may  see  the  splendid  cathedrals  of  antiquity 
majestic  among  the  petty  edifices,  sacred  or  profane,  which  have 
been  built  and  re-built,  and  have  again  crumbled  into  dust 
around  them ;  while  they  look  down  unaltered  and  unchanged, 
as  they  did  of  old,  forming  a  striking  and  beautiful  feature 
wherever  they  are  placed. 

And,  surely,  if  we  have  recourse  to  the  results  of  experience, 
w^e  shall  easily  ascertain,  which  system  of  faith  is  more  con- 
formable to  God's  institution ;  that,  wherein  man  is  left  to  his 
own  erring  judgment  without  a  guide,  or  the  one  where  the 
doctrines  of  Christ  are  supposed  to  be  preserved  in  a  durable 
and  consistent  scheme,  by  being  embodied  with  outward, 
forms,  in  the  safe  keeping  of  an  unfailing  and  living  body. 
For,  if  you  wish  to  preserve  some  precious  odour,  you  expose 
it  not  abroad  in  its  pure  etherial  essence,  knowing  that  thus  it 
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would  soon  evaporate  and  waste  away;  but  ye  do  rather 
knead  it  up  with  something  of  more  earthly  mould,  which  may 
be  unto  it,  as  it  were,  a  body,  whence  it  may  long  breathe  its 
perfume  to  all  that  approach.  And  just  so  must  it  be  with 
a  religious  constitution  ;  for  hath  not  experience  taught  us^  at 
least,  how  the  attempt  to  spiritualize  it  to  the  extreme,  depriving 
it  of  outward  circumstance,  and  abandoning  the  principle  of 
authority,  must  end  in  its  gradual  enfeebling  and  final  decay  ? 
Do  we  not  all  know  a  Church  possessed  of  every  material 
engine  of  power,  that  hath  in  its  hands  most  glorious  temples, 
marvellously  designed  to  be  the  theatres  of  boundless  influence 
over  countless  multitudes  ?  and  such  were  they  once,  while  now 
they  are  all  day  so  empty  and  waste,  as  to  seem  rather  the 
mighty  tombs  of  a  departed,  than  the  temple  of  a  living,  wor- 
ship. And  how  else  hath  this  sad  change  been  wrought? 
The  religion  which  built  them,  in  ages  past,  was  one  of  many 
sisters,  obedient  and  subject  to  a  common  mother.  For  ages 
she  had  ruled  by  authority,  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical,  and  her 
reign  had  been  peaceful  and  splendid.  But  a  froward  spirit 
arose  within  her,  and  in  the  pride  of  her  heart  she  exclaimed ; 
^  I  need  not,  that  men  may  honour,  and  court,  and  obey 
me,  these  badges  of  authority  and  rule,  which  at  the  same  time 
mark  my  dependence  too;  for  my  own  comeliness  will  be 
worshipped ;  I  will  none  of  these  touching  memorials  around 
me,  the  tombs  of  martyrs  or  the  rival  beauty  of  saintly 
images ;  for  what  are  they  to  me  ?  or  what  have  I  to  do  with 
the  memory  of  past  days  ?  I  scorn  the  bravery  of  sumptuous 
raiment,  and  the  dazzling  procession  of  ministers,  and  the 
clouding  of  their  incense,  and  the  brightness  of  their  tapers ;  I 
will  sit  me  down  alone  in  the  midst  of  my  naked  dwelling-place, 
as  a  white  robed  virgin ;  and  men  shall  love,  and  serve,  and 
worship  me  for  my  own  sake.''  And  for  a  season  it  was  done ; 
so  long  as  those  lived  who  remembered  the  days  of  her  glory, 
and  loved  her  as  a  remnant  and  memorial  of  what  once  she  was. 
But  after  these,  came  a  generation  that  knew  not  those 
days,  men  with  arms  upfolded  on  their  bosoms,  and  brows 
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bent  in  perpetual  frownings;  and  when  they  came  before  her, 
abe  found  that  they  had  learnt  rebeUiim  from  her  example 
aad  from  her  lips  had  caught  up  the  words  of  scorn  and  infamy, 
wherewith  she  had  disgraced  her  mother.  And  they  cast  her 
down,  and  trampled  her  in  the  dust,  and  did  make  her  eat  her 
very  heart  for  sorrow.  Then,  indeed,  by  the  arm  of  power 
she  was  once  more  set  up,  but  only  to  undei^  a  crueller  and 
more  lingering  doom;  to  see,  year  after  year,  her  worshippers 
slinking  away,  and  her  temples  less  frequented,  and  her  many 
rivals*  power  exalted,  as  well  as  their  numbers  ever  more  in- 
creased. And  even  now,  are  not  men  dicing  over  her  spoils, 
and  quarrelling  how  they  had  best  be  divided  ?  do  they  not 
speak  irreverently  of  her,  and  weigh  her  utility  in  iron  fioaleB» 
and  value  in  silver  pieces,  the  souls  whom  she  serves  ?  Is  she 
not  treated  with  contumely  by  those  that  call  themselves  her 
children?  is  not  her  very  existence  reduced  by  them  to  a 
question  of  worldly  and  temporal  expediency  ? 

And,  when  we  see  the  cathedral  service  shrunk  into  the 
choir  originally  destined  for  the  private  daily  worship  of  God's 
special  ministers,  or  wh^i  we  find  the  entire  congregation 
scattered  over  a  small  portion  of  the  repaired  chancel,  while  the 
rest  of  the  edifice  is  a  majestic  ruin,  as  I  but  lately  witnessed, 
assuredly  any  one  must  be  more  prone  to  weep  than  to  exult  at 
the  change  which  has  taken  place,  since  these  stately  fabrics 
were  erected.  Who  can  visit  that  beautiful  church  beyond  the 
river,  so  lately  restored,*  and  dwell  on  the  exqiusite  screen 
which  overshadows  the  altar^  with  its  numerous  niches  and 
delicate  traceries,  and  not  feel  that  the  great  object  to  which 
all  these  were  accessories  hath  been  removed ;  that  men  would 
not  have  laboured  so,  and  givoi  their  time  and  alHlity,  only  to 
prepare  a  standing  place  for  that  ordinary  table,  on  which  all 
tufm  theijr  backs  who  worship  there ;  but  that  (here  was  once  an 
altar  which  men  loved  and  revered,  and  which  it  was  deemed 
most  honourable  to  honour«  Who  can  witness  the  worship  as 
performed  in  a  cathedral^  and  see.  so  many  points  yet  recalling 

*  St  Mary's  Oyexbuxy,  or  St.  Sariour't. 
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abcient  practioesy  so  much  effect  curtailed  of  its  power  by  the 
destruction  of  the  feeling  and  motive  which  gave  it  rise,  such 
a  wish,  but  so  manifestiy  baffled,  to  fill  with  religious  majesty 
the  mighty  edifice,  more  by  the  organ's  voice  than  by  the 
emUems  of  God's  presence,  or  by  any  accord  of  feeling  thrilling 
through  the  hearts  of  a  multitude ;  and  not  weep  to  thiak 
how  a  nation  can  have  been  cheated  out  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  moving  parts  of  its  religion,  and  glory  in  retaining  but 
its  shreds  and  fragments  ? 

Assuredly,  when  I  see  these  things,  and  still  more,  when  I 
hear  men  admiring  the  English  litui^  as  a  matchless  and 
sublime  composition,  and  not  reflecting  how  it  is  all  taken 
from  ours,  whi<^  they  abolished, — only  that  what  they  have 
retained,  and  what  forms  the  essential  part  of  their  service,  is 
with  us  but  a  part  iirferior  and  preparatory  to  a  more  solemn 
rite,  that  their  sublime  collects,  wii^  the  epistle  and  gospel^ 
are  amongst  us  but  as  an  introduction  and  preface  to  a  sub- 
limer  action ;  when  I  see  this  Church  thus  treasuring  up  and 
preserving  from  destruetion  the  accessories  of  our  worship,  so 
highly  prizing  the  very  frame  in  which  our  liturgy  is  but 
endosed,  I  cannot  but  look  upon  her  as  I  would  on  one  whom 
God's  hand  hath  touched,  in  wliom  the  light  of  reason  is  dark- 
ened, though  the  feeliiigs  of  the  heart  have  not  been  seared — 
who  presses  to  her  bosom,  and  cherishes  there,  the  empty 
locket  which  once  contained  the  inmge  of  all  she  loved  on 
earth,  and  continues  to  rock  the  cradle  of  her  departed  child  I 

But  if  frcxa  this  scene  of  inconstancy,  mutability,  and  decay, 
we  turn  to  look  for  a  ccmtrast,  I  cannot  have  much  difficulty 
in  finding  one.  O  could  I  bear  you,  on  the  wings  of  my 
afiections,  to  that  holy  city,  where  all  that  is  Christian  and 
Catholic  bears  the  stamp  of  unfading  immortality  I  Thither 
must  the  Catholic  look  to  find  the  surest  proof,  of  how  effectual, 
and  how  universal,  is  the  one  principle  of  faith  which  animates 
and  directs  his  religion.  There  I  could  show  you  to  demon- 
stration how  tenacious  the  Catholic  Church  has  always  been 
of  every  doctrine;  since  she  has  taken  such  pains  and  care  tp 
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preserve  the  meanest  edifice  or  monument,  that  might  recal  to 
her  mind  past  times,  or  which  has  recorded  on  it  a  doctrine, 
or  a  discipline,  the  remnant  of  a  dearer  and  a  happier  age.  I 
could  show  you  many  churches  yet  standing,  not  indeed  like 
the  ancient,  lofty,  and  magnificent  piles  which  we  see  in  this 
country,  but  humble  and  poor,  though  entire  and  untouched, 
scattered  over  tracts  once  perhaps  the  most  populous  upon 
earth,  and  adorned  with  the  most  sumptuous  buildings,  but 
now  become  dreary  wastes  and  heaps  of  ruins ;  standing  alone, 
and  appearing  great  by  their  solitude — ^the  early  temples  of 
Christianity.  And  you  would  ask  me,  perhaps,  wherefore  are 
still  preserved  these  churches  of  the  early  Christians,  in  places 
where  now  there  are  no  congregations  to  frequent  them  ?  For 
soon  would  you  see  that  the  religious  edifices  which  you  meet, 
in  the  most  populous  and  crowded  parts  of  this  city,  are  not 
nearer  one  to  the  other,  than  those  of  the  now  uninhabited 
tracts  of  Rome.  And  you  might  ask  me  too  what  it  was  that 
saved  them  from  the  ruin  which  hath  made  cities  desolate, 
hath  emptied  the  palaces  of  kings,  and  crushed  into  dust  the 
monuments  of  empires  ?  For  you  would  marvel,  how  these, 
although  built  of  the  most  costly  and  durable  materials,  grasp- 
ing, as  it  were,  with  their  foundations  the  very  rocks  below, 
and  banded  and  covered  with  brass  and  iron,  should  now  be 
fallen ;  while  those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  were  formed  of 
frail  and  perishable  materials,  have  withstood  the  shock.  And 
I  would  reply  to  you,  that  religion  hath  embalmed  them  with 
the  sweet  savour  of  her  holiness,  so  that  neither  rust  nor 
moth  could  assail  them ;  and  that,  when  the  barbarian  ravaged 
and  raged  around,  she  marked  their  door-posts  with  the  blood 
of  martyrs,  and  the  destroyer  bowed  his  head  and  passed  them 
by,  and  left  them  as  a  refuge  for  the  desolate,  in  the  wildest 
times  of  riot  and  bloodshed. 

And  you  would  find  that  from  that  time  all  care  has  been 
taken  to  preserve  them  in  the  most  perfect  integrity:  that  all 
those  arrangements  in  these  venerable  Churches,  which  sup- 
posed a  state  and  order  of  discipline  varying  from  what  we 
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now  follow,  may  there  be  yet  observed ;  you  would  see  the 

place  where  the  Catechumens  stood  in  the  porches,  and  where 

the  penitents  of  the  different  orders  waited,  imploring  the 

*  prayers  of  the  faithful,  and  the  pulpits  wherein  the  gospel  was 

read  by  saints,  and  the  very  episcopal  chair  wherein  the  holy 

Doctor  St.  Gregory  was  wont  to  preach,  and  the  entire  church 

standing  now,  even  as  it  did  of  old,  with  a  calm  and  majestic 

solemnity  about  it,  which  bears  us  back  to  the  feelings  of  peace 

and  unity  in  which  these  edifices  were  originally  planned.    And 

what  is  the  principle. which  these  places  record?    Not  merely 

do  they  tell  events  of  older  times ;  not  only  do  they  keep  alive 

in  our  hearts  and  minds  those  feelings  of  attachment  which 

connect  us  with  happier  and  better  days, — ^but  they  are  a  pledge 

and  a  security,  that  the  same  spirit  which  has  kept  them  entire, 

would  preserve  still  more   the  doctrines  therein  originally 

taught,  and  embodied  in  their  very  plan  and  constitution. 

And  then  note,  with  this  enduring  power,  what  an  elasticity 
and  vigour  for  recovery  this  same  principle  has  ever  communi- 
cated. You  have  seen  the  Church  of  this  country,  already  exhi- 
biting symptoms  of  sad  decay,  and  yielding  to  the  undermining 
power  of  its  own  disuniting,  enfeebling  principle.  Now,  then, 
look  upon  that  country  and  city  to  which  in  mind  I  have  trans- 
ported you ;  and  remember,  that  twenty  years  have  scarce 
elapsed  since  the  rule  of  the  scoffer  and  the  plunderer  came  to 
an  end,  of  those  who  stripped  religion  of  all  its  splendour,  and 
bound  her  rulers  in  bonds  of  iron.  But  she  had  before  taken 
too  frequent  experience  of  such  scenes,  to  fear  their  conse- 
quences. In  days  past,  for  ages,  periodical  invasion  from 
barbarous  foes  had  been  her  lot,  and  she  had  always  found 
them,  like  the  Nile's  inundations,  renovators  of  her  fertility, 
where  the  very  slime  they  left  behind  them  became  a  chosen 
soil  for  the  seed  of  her  doctrine.  See  how  soon  the  plundered 
shrines  have  been  replaced,  the  disfigured  monuments  repaired, 
the  half  ruined  Churches  almost  rebuilt!  See  how,  from 
morning  till  night,  her  many  splendid  temples  are  open,  and 
without  price,  to  great  and  small,  and  her  daily  services  are 
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attended  by  erowds,  as  if  nothing  had  passed  in  their  gene- 
ration to  disturb  their  faith,  or  deprive  them  of  its  instruments  I 
And  whence  istbis  difibiBBee?     Why,  ^mply  herein,  that 
their  religion,  while  it  exercises  absolute  controul  over  their 
judgments  and  belief,  speaks  to  their  senses,  to  their  feelings,  to 
their  hearts.  ForthatmyBre&ren,  isaeityloBgaccustomedto 
rule,  but  to  rule  through  the  afl^odons.   Believing  herself,  and 
I  confidently  say  it,  justly  believing  herself,  invested  by  Grod's 
promises,  with  authority  to  teach  all  nations,  she  hath  used  tiiis 
authority  to  keep  all  in  the  unity  of  faith,  giving  the  same  creed, 
with  the  same  gospel,  to  the  American  and  the  Chinese,  as  she  had 
given  to  the  African  and  the  Briton.  But  while  she  swayed  ^er 
sceptre  with  imcompromising  equality,  she  feared  not  to  adorn  it 
with  jewels.     She  knew  that  the  gold  and  the  silver,  and  the 
precious  spices,  were  the  Lord's,  and  by  his  hand  had  been 
given  to  his  house  ;   and  she  lavished  them  in  his  service,  and 
she  cherished  all  the  arts  of  life,  and  she  encompassed  herself 
with  every  splendour,  and  clothed  herself  with  ail  beauty ;  and 
she  hath  made  herself  beloved  by  the  lowly,  and  respected  by 
the  great ;    and,  secure  upon  the  rock  of  an  eternal  promise, 
she  fears  not  earthly  changes,  nor  infernal  violence ;  firom  the 
one  secure  by  accomplishing,  in  her  outward  constitution,  the 
typical  forms  of  the  older,  less  spiritual,  dispensation,  of  hope: 
ft^m  the  other,  safe,  as  the  symbol  and  image  of  the  blessed 
kingdom  of  eternal  love. 


Errata  in  some  copies  o/Lticture  IV, 

Page    H5,  (first  of  the  Lectare)  line  S^/or  union,  read-wdtsdev. 
,,     100,  line  6  from  bottom,  ({fter  ma^r,  read  not ;  *'  may  »Qi  deport." 
„     114,  line  6  from  bottom,  for  said,  read  sad. 
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LECTURE  THE  SIXTH. 


iON  THE  ^LACTICAL  SUCCESS  OF  THE   PROTESTANT  RULE 
OF  FAITH  IN  CONVERTING  HEATHEN  NATIONS. 


MARK,  xvi.  15. 
^  Go  ye  unto  the  whole  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creatureJ*^ 

This>  my  brethren,  was  the  important  commission  delivered 
by  our  Saviour  to  the  apostles.  It  stands  in  close  connexion 
with  that  other  command,  on  which,  on  a  former  occasion,  I 
expatiated  at  great  length ;  wherein  he  ordered  his  apostles  to 
.teach  all  nations,  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatever 
he  had  commanded  them,  and  promised  to  be  with  them  all 
days,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  On  that  occasion,  I 
endeavoured  to  show  you,  by  the  construction  of  the  very  text, 
that  there  was  annexed  a  promise  of  success  to  the  commission 
given :  so,  that,  what  was  therein  enjoined  to  the  apostles  and 
their  successors,  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  he  himself  would  for 
ever  enable  them  to  put  in  execution.  Now»  therefore,  it 
must  be  an  important  criterion  of  the  true  religion  of  Christ, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  that  foundation  whereon  he  intended  his 
DEuth  to  be  built,  to  see  where  that  blessing,  that  promise  of 
success  from  his  assistance,  hath  rested,  and  where,  by  its  act- 
ually taking  effect,  it  can  be  shown  to  have  been  perpetuated, 
according  to  the  words  of  our  blessed  Redeemer. 

For  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  apostles,  in  virtue  of  that  pro- 
mise, went  forth  and  not  only  preached  to  nations,  but  act- 
ually converted  them.  It  was  in  virtue  of  this  s€une  promise, 
that  their  successors  in  the  Church  continued  to  discharge  the 
«same  duty  of  announcing  Christ,  and  him  crucified,  to  nations 
who  Jiad  never  heard  his  name ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  their  success  was  due  to  their  having  been  in  possession 
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of  the  promise  l^ere  g^ven ;  and,  eoasequently,  to  ihwheanog- 
built  the  Gospel  on  that  foundation  to  which  the  proiaiae  /^iia 
anijexed.  In  other  words,  it  must  ^  a. very  impoitant'eaFite" 
rion  of  the  true  rule  of  faith,  declared  by  our  blessed  Re* 
deemer  to  his  Church,  to  see  whether  the  preaching  aioconding  ^ 
to  any  given  rule  has  been  attended  with  that  blesMBg  whjksh 
was  promised,  and  which  secures  the  enjoyment  of  his  support; 
or,  whether,  its  total  failure  proves  it  not  to  have  satisfied  ^e 
conditions  he  required. 

Such,  my  brethren,  is  in  some  respects  the  subject  on  which 
I  am  going  to  enter.  I  wish  to  lay  before  you,  in  this  and 
my  next  discourse,  a  view  of  the  success  which  has  attended 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  according  to  the  two 
different  rules  of  faith  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explun ; 
and  I  will  begin,  in  the  first  place,  and  it  will  occupy  me  this 
evening,  with  examining  the  history  of  the  different  institu- 
tions formed  in  this  and  other  Protestant  countries  for  tlie 
purpose  of  diffusing  the  light  of  the  gospel  among  the  nations, 
who  sit  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death.  For  this  pur- 
pose, it  is  my  intention  to  make  use,  as  much  as  possible,  of 
authorities  which  no  one  will  impugn, — ^I  intend,  perhaps  witJk 
one  or  two  exceptions,  not  to  quote  a  single  Catholic  au- 
thority; indeed  I  will  endeavour,  as  much  as  I  can,  to  confine 
myself  to  the  testimony  of  such  as  are  actually  engaged  on 
these  missions,  or  to  the  reports  of  the  societies  which  direct  and 
support  their  efforts. 

The  progress  of  conversion  had  gone  forward  from  age  to 
age,  ever  since  the  time  of  the  apostles ;  and  not  a  century, 
particularly  among  those  commonly  designated  as  dark  uid 
superstitious  times,  not  a  half  century  had  passed  in  which. 
some  nation  or  other  was  not  converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ* 
By  conversion  I  do  not  simply  mean  their  being  kept  in  . 
the  .  missionary  state  under  the  direction  and  tutelage  of  pei<>* 
'  son^  ,^^t  from  another  country,  but  so  establiahedi  in  ftbe 
<!ou5^e  jpf  a  very  few  years,  as  to  be  able  to  exist  indep^n^ 
'dently.    They  of  course  always  remained  in  connexion  and 
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ca^ii»Mm  ^th  ilie  Meti«w  Church,  irhence  liielr  faith  otl- 
giBaDjr  ««fae ;  yet  so  as  to  have  thisir  own  native  M6rttrchy; 
govc^nring  many  congregations  and  churches  regularly  or- 
ganiz^^  and  of  such  a  chamcter,  as  that,  vherever  the  doctrine^ 
of  Christ  had  once  been  preached,  error  was  completely  rooted 
out,  a»d  nerer  again  appeared;  and  the  whole  population,  in 
the  ««Mtirse  of  a  very  short  time,  became  members  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  This  is  naturally  the  most  simple  and  ob- 
vious idea  that  can  be  formed  of  conversion ;  and  during  these 
ages,  this  was  the  way  that  aU  the  missions  were  conducted, 
and  these  were  the  results  which  they  Uniformly  gave.  And 
so  ftff  was  this  spirit  of  conversion  from  failing  in  later  times, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  just  at  the  moment  of  the  Reformation, 
it  is  remarkable  how  a  new  field  opened,  and  was  cultivated 
with  success,  among  the  natives  of  America,  and  in  the  penin- 
sula of  India. 

When,  therefore,  th€r  new  religion  took  possession  of  this 
and  some  continental  countries,  it  very  soon  struck  those  who 
were  the  founders  of  the  new  Churches,  that  it  was  an  im- 
portant duty  incumbent  on  them  to  show  themselves  inheritors 
of  the  promise  made  by  Jesus  Christ ;  and,  not  content  with 
supposing  themselves  to  have  received  a  new  light,  they 
determined  to  diffuse  its  rays  among  those  nations  who  had 
not  enjoyed  the  same  happiness.  Hence  it  was,  that  so  early 
as  tfit6  year  1556,  the  Church  of  Geneva  instituted  a  mission 
for  the  conversion  of  heathens,  who  had  not  received  Chris- 
tianity in  any  form.  Of  the  history  of  the  mission  I  can  say 
nothing :-  but  it  is  acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  that  it  proved 
abortive,  and  was  very  soon  discontinued,  in  consequence  of 
its  ffl-su6cess.  I  may,  therefore,  date  the  missionary  labours 
of  Protestantism  from  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  In 
the  year  1706,  Fi-ederic  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  established  a 
mission^  which  Mill  «njdys  considerable  celebrity,  and  of  ' 
which  I  shall'  later  give  ybu  some  details.  It  flourfehed  cin^f  ' 
after•tfte^lhiddieof  the  last  century,  -under  the  dfrtelitobf"" 
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•Ziezenbelg,  Schultze,  and  Schwartz :  and  this  seems  to   have 
been  the  first  mission  attended  with  any  appearance  of  success. 

In  this  country,  in  the  year  1701,  the  first  Missionary 
Society  was  formed,  and  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter^ — 
that  is,  the  "  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Christiui  Know- 
ledge ;"   and,  about  the   same  period,  the    '^  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,"  was  also  com- 
pletely organized,   and  in  activity.      From  that  time,  until 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  nothing  particulary  strik- 
ing was  done  in  this  department    It  was  in  1792,  that  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society,  since  become  so  celebrated  by 
its  many  versions  of  the  Scripture  into  the  eastern  languages, 
made  at  its  head  quarters  at  Serampore,  was  first  instituted 
and  consolidated ;   and  in   1795,   the  '^  London   Missionary 
Society,"   which  belongs  to  the  Independent  Congregation, 
was  also  formed ;   followed  in  the  next  year  by  the    "  Scotch 
Missionary  Society."      In   1800,  the    "  Church   Missionary 
Society"  came  into  activity.      Since  that  time,  a  great  num- 
ber of  secondary  associations  have  sprung  up ;  and  many  have 
also  been  formed  by  members  of  different  religions  in  this 
country,  as  the  Wesleyans,  and  others,  whom  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  enumerate.    Besides  these  societies  in  our  own  country,  > 
there  are  also  similar  ones  in  America,  some  in  Germany,  and 
some  in  France,  which  have  all  directed  their  labours  to  the 
same  important  purpose.    In  other  words,  I  may  say,  that  the 
most  wealthy  and  most  enlightened  nations  of  the  earth,  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh,  have  devoted  themselves,  with  extraor-   , 
dinary  zeal  and  diligence,  to  compass  this  important  end,  oft 
bringing  heathens  to  a  knowledge  of  Christianity. 

Next  we  may  enquire,  what  are  the  means  which  they  have 
in  their  hands  ?  They  are  such  as  never,  from  the  time  of 
the  Apostles,  have  been  brought  to  bear,  I  will  not  say  upon 
the  work  of  conversion,  but  on  the  attainment  of  any  great 
moral  object.  I  have  not  always  had  the  convenience  of  con- 
sulting documents  down  to  the  very  latest  period ;  and  I  have 
therefore  been  obliged  to  content  myself  with  such  as  have  come 


4tib'.9W[)«D9^»ftb«ti.M?  1 4^,991^  4ri^affitq^lJ»t^  the  m^fim  x9^m^ 

^tida<tMs  and  thfila3fb,y€aF,,it  nMfy  Wt  b^^.^uppos^)  tl^t  I 

^F^-befett  fttkd'bfa  wish  to  ayoid  what  ini^t  af^^oar  adverse 

^jvaf  aaac^otts.  '  With  the  greatest  pleasure  I  wivld  h^ye 

tixandiied'the  histoiiy  of  every  mission  down,  to  the  preaeOvt 

•dayi  if  imy  other  avocationa  had  permitled  Bie ;  or  if  it  wei|e 

poflsibleito  httte  access  to  the  necessary  documents.    It  tias 

heea  in  my  power,  however^  to  obtain  those  of  two  or  three 

years. ago  in  a  pretty  complete,  form;  and  this  is  why  I  shall 

seeiBito.ehnse  my  speoimens  from  that  period*    The  stal^- 

meBto'  I  shall  be  able  to  make  will  be  sufficiently  accurate,  \o 

direct  your  attention  especially  to  the  working  of  a  prinoipte, 

-^*4»  -^e  disoov^  of  how  the  method  pursued  has  been  found 

to  aeet;  for  this  will  be  accomplished  whether  we  take  the 

average  of  a  smaller,  or  a  greater  number  of  years.    For  if 

we  ahail  discover  that  the  failure  of  these  attempts  haa  beisn 

in^  cooaequence,  not  of  a  want  of  time,  but  of  a  want,  ef 

power  in  the  means  employed,  we  can  arrive  at  a  proper  e^ 

mate,  of  the  cwrectness  of  their  principle. 

I  find,  from  authentic  documents  published  in  the  ^^Chris^ 

tian-  Register,"  for  1830,  that  five  of  these  societies,  from 

among  which  some  of  the  most  opulent  are  deducted,*  amassed 

funds  in  this  country  alone  to  the  amount  of  198,151/. ;  and 

it  Idle  other  societies  received  in  the  same  proportion,  the  sum 

must  have  been  perhaps  nearly  double  that  amount^f      In 

'  *  *nie  SDeiety  for  Promotiag  Cbrifttian  Knowledge,  and  the  Scotch  Mia- 
..sioi^iurv.  Society  are  omitted. 

t  Tne  following  are  the  specific  details  : — 

Wesleyan  Missions .  £5^,566 

'^  ^ J.  1  Chwsh  Missionary         *        •       •        •       •        •    •    47,328 

London  Independent  Mission 48,226 

Baptist  .'       •  •    *.     '    ."       .'  ■    .    •    •        .        •■  ••  17)i8NS. 
1    i^Sii^ielj^ lot  the  ?roiwig»tiQiio£thfiGo8pe)l    r    ,   ..    ..,,29^47,^ 

'^  '''^   •'    '■'""    •'•''    •     '    -'TotiA  '     .■  ■■   •.'•••'■4   iill9»yiM    M 
-    «  Tbeie.U3e  on^lted,  te  ^<»Q|etjrJc»?MPr<«flpti«|.fJhpsti^i^  ^Jx  Ja  ^.xii 
, .  . ,  1  Knowledge,  which  we  may  moderately  reckon  at       .    00,000 
*  Aiitf ttle'Scotch'Ml8sibhary^S(ici^, «iy^'  ''  P    ^;  »t<ri v>c46;0Oftrlii« 

Total        .      -.        .    hn,l5t 

M 
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addition  to  this,  however,  we  must  not  omit  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Foreign  Societies,  especially  those  of  America,  the  con- 
tributions of  which  have  also  been  very  considerable^ 

There  is  another  way  of  making  a  calculation.  In  the  year 
1824,  it  was  boasted  that  lOOO/.  a  day  were  expended  u|)on 
the  work  of  conversion,  which  would  give  us  an  estmate  of 
365,000/.  per  annum,  devoted  to  this  great  task.*  And  you 
wiH  see,  presently,  that  even  this  falls  below  the  truth  at  the 
present  day. 

But,  in  addition,  it  would  be  unjust  to  overlook  the  im- 
mense assistance  afforded  to  these  societies  by  that  which  is 
generally  considered  the  most  important  and  most  interesting 
in  this  country — the  Bible  Society.  For  a  great  portion  of 
its  funds  go  indirectly  to  these  societies,  by  famishing  them 
with  copies  of  the  Scripture — ^the  most  important  and  essential 
instrument,  in  their  idea,  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  object 
The  thirty-first  annual  report,  the]  last  puMished>  gives  the  net 
receipts  for  the  year  ending  March  1, 1835,  at  125,721/.  14«.t 
And  from  the  'same  report  we  learn  that  the  expenditure  of 
the  Society,  during  the  thirty-one  years  of  its  existence,  amounts 
to  2, 1 21 ,640/.  1 8*.  1 1  rf.  J  It  appears,  moreover,  that  this  society 
alone  has  printed  nine  milUons  one  hundred  and  ninety-lwo 
thousand  nine  htmdred  and  fifty  Bibles  or  New  Testaments ; 
to  which,  if  we  add  the  issues  from  other  societies  in  Europe 
and  America,  amounting  to  6,140,378,  we  have  the  enormous 
aggregate  oi  fifteen  mtiHans  three  hundred  and  thirty-three 
thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  copies  of  Scripture. § 
This  statement,  in  any  other  age,  would  have  appeared  incre- 
dible ;  and  if  the  true  way  of  working  conversion  be  the  dis- 
persion of  the  written  word,  surely  an  abundant  harvest 
might,  by  this  time,  have  been  expected ;  for  the  seed  has  not 
been  avariciously  scattered  abroad. 

*  Quarterly  Review,  June,  1825,  p»  29. 

t  Thirty-first  Report,  Lond.  1«35,  p.  156. 

J  lb.  p.  142. 

§  Pp.  145,  142.  •  I  do  not  know  whether  the  copies  purchased  abroad 
for  the  Society,  and  counted  in  their  nine  millions,  should  not  be  deducted 
from  the  fbreigii  issues. 
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But,  aftei*  we  have  added  the  income  of  this  society  to  that 
of  the  missionary  associations  which  I  have  rehearsed,  we 
shall  not  have  reached  the  sum  total  of  their  resources;  in 
consequence,  doubtless,  of  omissions  in  the  list  which  I  have 
given  you.  For  the  Missionary  Register  exhibits  a  table  of 
the  progressive  increase  of  income  enjoyed  by  religious  Pro- 
testant societies  from  1828  to  1835,  in  which  we  see  a  steady 
advance  from  367,373/.  to  778,035/.  per  annum,*  the  income 
of  last  year. 

In  this  great  sum  are  not  included  grants  from  the  govern- 
ment, whether  general  or  local.  In  India,  for  instance,  is  a 
well  appointed  church  establishment,  of  bishops,  archdeacons, 
and  chaplains,  not  left  to  depend  on  contingencies,  but  amply 
provided  for,  and  able  to  devote  their  time  and  attention  to  the 
work  of  conversion.  In  New  South  Wales,  the  local  govern- 
ment, on  orders  from  this  country,  grants  500/.  a  year  to  two 
missionaries  appointed  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  to 
undertake  the  conversion  of  the  natives.f  Similar  grants  are, 
I  believe,  made  in  other  colonies,  as  in  Canada ;  and  to  the 
African  missions,  for  the  liberated  slaves,  some  support  of  a 
similar  character  is,  I  understand,  afforded.  So  that,  as  far  as 
the  power  goes  which  almost  unlimited  means  can  give  towards 
this  object,  I  may  say  that  these  societies  possess  it. 

These  funds  are  naturally  directed  to  the  support  of  persons 
who  undertake  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  these  are,  therefore, 
sent  forth  in  every  direction ;  but  the  estimates  which  I  have 
been  able  to  see  of  the  number  employed  are  so  contradictory, 

*  Quoted  by  the  Rev.  K.  Bickersteth,  in  his  **  Remarks  on  the  progress 
of  Popery,"  p.  66. 

f  Parliamentary  Papers  on  Aboriginal  Tribes,  ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  printed  14th  Aug.  1834,  p.  148.  The  instructions  given 
by  this  society  to  one  of  the  missionaries,  sounds  very  unapostolical  to 
Catholic  ears.  It  begins  thus :  "  Instructions  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  to  the  Rev.  W.  Watson,  and  Mrs,  Watson^  on 
their  proceeding  to  New  South  Wales  on  a  mission  to  the  aborigines  of 
New  Holland.  Dearly  beloved  in  the  Lord!  The  Committee  address  you, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson,  with  a  paternal  solicitude."  (p.  151.)  Has  the 
society  episcopal,  or  other  jurisdiction,  that  it  has  parental  rights  over 
ordained  ministers  of  the  Gospel  ?  or  are  these  missionaries  sent  by  the 
society  ? 

m2 
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that  it  is  not  easy  positively  to  state  it.  I  know  that  a  scien- 
tific journal,  a  few  years  ago,  reckoned  them  at  five  thousand.* 
There  is,  perhaps,  some  exaggeration  ;  still,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  proportion  of  income  possessed,  and  devoted,  doubtless, 
to  these  purposes,  the  number  must  be  considerable.  As  early 
as  1824,  the  Church  Missionary  Society  alone  had  419  agents, 
and  the  Wesleyan  was  reported  to  have  623.f  Thus  two 
associations  would  give  us  1,042  missionaries.  If  we  take  a 
ratio  from  these,  and  apply  it  to  the  income  of  the  others,  it 
would  give  us  upwards  of  3,000,  exclusive  of  the  American 
arid  other  foreign  missionaries,  who  are  very  numerous.  Be 
this,  however,  as  it  may,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
they  are  three  or  four  times  the  number  which  the  Catholic 
Church  employs. 

These  men  are  sent  forth  provided  with  every  thing  neces- 
sary for  the  work ;  there  is  no  danger  of  their  being  left  des- 
titute ;  they  have  not  merely  sufficient  to  secure  their  subsis- 
tence, but  enough  to  give  them  that  station  in  the  places  where 
the  mission  lies,  which  ensures  them  a  certain  character  and 
weight,  so  far  as  station  can  procure  them.  The  allowance  given 
to  the  different  missionaries  varies  with  the  places  to  which 
they  are  sent.  To  some,  as  to  the  American  missionaries,  there 
is  an  allowance  made  of  100/.  a  year ;  in  others,  particularly 
in  Asia,  this  goes  as  high  as  240/.,  with  40/.  additional  if  the 
missionary  be  married,  and  20/.  more  for  each  of  his  children. 
The  clergyman  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  300/. ;  and  in 
the  Australian  mission,  of  which  I  spoke  just  now,  there  are 
two  missionaries  with  an  allowance  of  500/.  a  year.  This, 
then,  shows  that  there  can  be  no  thought  or  anxiety  for  the 
cares  of  the  day,',but  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  missionary  to 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  important  work  which  he 
has  taken  in  hand.  I  may  just  note,  casually,  because  I  shall 
enter  more  fully  upon  the  subject  next  time,  that  the  mission- 
aries sent  out  by  the  See  of  Rome,  or  by  the  congregation 

*  Nouveau  Journal  Asiatique,  1828,  vol.  ii.  p.  32. 
f  Quarterly  Review,  ut  sup.  p.  29. 
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devoted  to  that  object,  receive  not  more  than  from  25L  to  SOL 
per  annum. 

Here,  then,  we  have  all  the  human  elements  that  can  be 
required  to  produce  great  effects ;  and  all  that  can  be  done  by 
education,  by  abundant  means,  and  by  efficient  support,  ought 
certainly  to  be  here  expected ;  and  we  may  truly  say  that 
never  were  persons  destined  to  the  important  work  of  conver- 
sion, so  fully  prepared,  or,  humanly  speaking,  so  completely 
equipped,  as  those  sent  forth  from  this  coimtry. 

By  way  of  confirmation,  I  will  give  you  the  remarks  of 
Dr.  Buchanan  regarding  India,  one  of  the  most  important 
theatres  of  missionary  labours  at  the  present  day.  He  had 
resided  many  years  in  that  country,  and  to  his  active  and  ener- 
getic representations,  the  establishment  of  an  episcopal  see  in 
India  is  mainly  owing.  "  No  Christian  nation,"  he  observes, 
"  ever  possessed  such  an  extensive  field  for  the  propagation  of 
the  Christian  faith,  as  that  afforded  to  us  by  our  influence  over 
the  hundred  million  natives  of  Hindoostan.  No  other  nation 
ever  possessed  such  facilities  for  the  extension  of  its  faith,  as 
we  now  have  in  the  government  of  a  passive  people,  who 
yield  submissively  to  our  mild  sway,  reverence  our  principles, 
and  acknowledge  our  dominion  to  be  a  blessing."*  So  that  the 
modern  missionary  is  not  like  an  Apostle  going  forth  into  a 
barbarous  and  unconquered  country,  plunging  at  once  among 
wild  and  savage  natives,  as  a  lamb  in  the  midst  of  wolves, 
without  any  defence  save  his  own  innocence  and  confidence  in 
God,  and  preaching  a  gospel  exactly  opposed  to  all  their  feel- 
ings, interests,  and  habits ;  but,  in  most  instances,  he  goes 
forth  with  all  possible  protection,  and  with  every  facility  for 
undertaking  his  work. 

Now,  therefore,  let  us  proceed  to  examine  the  results  of 
these  immense  preparations.  I  must  take  the  subject,  neces- 
sarily, in  detail ;  and  I  will  begin  with  India,  and  thence  pass, 

•  Memoir  on  the  expediency  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  in 
British  India,  2d  ed.  p.  48. 
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successively,  to  other  countries  vhicli  appear  to  merit  any  par- 
ticular observation.  I  am  here  obliged  to  leave  aside  what  I 
think  would  have  been  an  interesting  view  of  the  subject.  I 
had  collected  a  number  of  passages  from  different  reports  of 
the  Missionary  Societies  through  several  years,  to  show  how, 
by  a  singular  coincidence,  in  every  case  they  speak  of  hopes, 
Qf  promises,  of  expectations,  of  what  is  going  to  be  done,  and 
what  may  be  looked  for  after  a  few  years,  but  never  of  what 
has  been  done,  of  conversions  made,  of  persons  who  have  been 
induced  to  embrace  the  faith  of  Christ.  This  investigation 
would  have  led  us  over  almost  all  the  field  of  missionary  culti- 
vation, and  would  have  afforded  everywhere  the  same  results. 
J  am  obliged,  however,  to  pass  it  over  on  account  of  the  ex- 
tensive range  we  have  still  to  traverse. 

In  India,  there  are  several  societies.  Churches,  or  religions, 
w^ch  dedicate  themselves  to  the  propagation  of  the  Christian 
Fafth,  and  the  conversion  of  heathen  natives.  That  which 
first  j;iaturally  merits  attention,  is  the  Church  connected  with 
the  Establishment  of  this  country ;  the  one  which  has  all  the 
Sii^pport  that  a  wealthy,  or,  at  least,  a  well  provided.  Episcopal 
Establishment  can  possibly  give.  Now,  in  looking  at  what 
has  been  done  in  this  mission,  I  need  not  go  out  of  the 
reports,  given  us  by  one  of  the  most  active  and  zealous  bbhops 
of  Calcutta,  Doctor  Heber.  He  made  a  visitation  of  a  great 
portion  of  India,  to  examine  into  the  state  of  religion,  and  the 
prospects  held  out  to  the  labours  of  conversion.  He  does, 
indeed,  every  now  and  then^  mention  converts,  members  of 
the  Established  Church,  which  he  found  in  different  places. 
For  instance^  at  Benares,  which  contains  a  population  of 
582,000  souls,  he  confirmed  14 ;  and  the  number  of  Christians, 
according  to  his  calculation,  was  one  hundred.  Now,  one 
would  be  induced  to  suppose,  at  first  sight,  that  these  were  con- 
verts, properly  speaking,  made  from  the  natives,  in  consequence 
of  sermons,  or  other  instructions  of  the  missionaries,  in  which 
the  doctrmes  of  Christianity  were  expounded  to  them.  Hi^ 
own  account  very  soon  undeceives  us  in  this  respect    For, 
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speaking  of  ChumaT)  he  says, — ^  The  labours  of  the  mission- 
aries have,  after  all,  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  mves  of  the 
British  soldiers,  who  have  already  lost  caste  by  their  marriage, 
or  to  such  Mussu^nans  or  Hindoos  as,  of  their  own  accord, 
prompted  by  curiosity,  or  a  better  motive,  have  come  to  their 
schools  or  churches."  Nor  must  we  suppose,  that  by  these  he 
means  actual  converts :  for  thus  he  writes  of  them, — "  The 
number  of  these  inquirers  after  truth,  is,  I  understand,  even 
now,  not  inconsiderable^  and  increasing  daily.  But  /  must 
say,  that  of  actual  converts,  except  soldiers'  wives,  I  have 
met  with  very  few,  and  these,  I  thinks  have  been  all  made  by 
the  Archdeacon^**  (Corrie,)*  So  that,  in  speaking  of  a  very 
large  district  of  populous  towns,  the  converts  have  been  only 
at  the  rate  of  100  out  of  582,000  natives ;  and  these  are 
almost,  without  exception,  individuab  who  had  already  lost 
caste,  by  having  married  Europeans,  and  who  have  been 
naturally  drawn,  by  this  circumstance,  to  embrace  the  religion 
of  their  husbands,  rather  than  by  the  exertions  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. 

In  another  place  the  Bishop  says, — "  These  native  Chris- 
tians, who  are  members  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
Presidency,  (Bengal,)  do  not  exceed  in  number,  at  most,  500 
adults,  who  are  chiefly  at  the  stations  of  Benares,  Chumar, 
Buxar,  Meerut,  and  Agra,  a  large  proportion  being  the  wives 
of  European  soldiers  "\  Now,  this  is  a  very  important  confes- 
sion ;  for  here  we  have  the  number  of  native  Christians,  out  of 
the  immense  population  of  several  millions,  comprised  in  that 
Presidency,  reduced  to  five  hundred  adults ;  and  most  of  these 
belonging  to  the  class  I  have  described.  Not  that  I  mean  to 
cast  any  imputation  on  them,  for  they  surely  are  not  the  worse 
for  having  lost  caste  among  their  heathen  countrymen,  or  by 
being  united  in  marriage  with  Europeans ;  not  but  I  consider 
the  soul  of  the  meanest  and  poorest  in  the  lowest  caste,  equals 

•  "  Narrative  of  a  journey  through  the  Upper  Provinces  of  India," 
2d  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  395. 

f  Vol.  iii.  p.  388. 
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in  the  estimation  of  God,  to  that  of  the  Rajpoot,  or  the  most 
distinguished  Brahman  of  the  land ; — ^but,  when  we  are  speak- 
ing of  the  efficacy  of  a  system,  we  are  bound  to  estimate  it  by 
the  influence  which  it  possesses ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  the 
Bishop  does  not  attribute  the  conversions  made,  to  the  doctrines 
or  words  preached  by  the  missionaries,  so  much  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  these  native  women  having  married  Europeans, 
and  being  cast  off"  by  their  own  people. 

I  have  taken  some  pains  to  collect  the  scattered  notices  of 
conversions  mentioned  in  his  tour;  and  have  found  both 
points  fully  confirmed, — the  small  number  of  the  converts,  and 
their  being  persons  already  rejected  from  their  own  religion. 
Thus,  at  Buxar,  mention  is  made  of  one  convert  of  Mr.  Corrie, 
widow  of  a  sergeanty  and  another  of  Mr.  Palmer's,  of  the 
same  character.*  Again,  at  Agra,  we  have  a  small  congre- 
gation, consisting  of  about  twenty  individuals,  also  formed  by 
the  Archdeacon  :f  but  a  few  pages  after,  we  find  all  the 
native  Christians  of  that  district  described  as  descendants  of 
Europeans.%  At  one  place  he  speaks  of  two  converts  ;§  in 
another  he  says,  *^  this  is  the  third  or  fourth  Christian  of  whom 
I  have  heard,  as  dispersed  through  the  hilly  provinces."^ 

But  it  is  not  difficult  to  collect  sufficient  acknowledgements 
from  this  writer  and  eye-witness,  of  a  total  failure  in  the 
Indian  Church  missions.  In  one  place,  he  writes  to  Sir  W. 
Horton,  that  "  instances  of  actual  conversion  to  Christianity 
are  very  rare."||  Again,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Douglas,  he  says, 
that  "  certainly  very  few  have  as  yet  embraced  Chris- 
tianity ;***  and,  on  another  occasion,  he  admits  that  barely 
sufficient  Indians  and  Mussulman^  have  become  Christians,  to 
show  conversion  possiblcf  f 

But,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  Bishop  Heber  looked 
towards  the  south,  as  the  great  seat  of  Protestantism  in  India ; 
and  was  wont  to  say,  as  his  chaplain  relates,  ^'  There  is  the 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  334.    t  lb.  p.  339.  J  lb.  p.  342.  §  lb.  p.  10. 

^  lb.  p.  257.        II  Vol.  iii.  p.  253.        ••  lb.  p.  261.         ft  I^-  P-  284- 
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stren  gth  of  the  Protestant  cause,**  So  confirmed  was  he  in 
this  idea  before  he  visited  the  country,  as  to  send  regarding  it, 
what  must  be  called  exceedingly  exaggerated  accounts,  over  to 
England.  For  instance,  he  thus  writes : — "  You  are  all  aware  of 
the  considerable  number  (I  believe  about  4>0,000)  of  Protestant 
Christians  in  different  parts  of  the  Presidency,  the  spiritual 
children  of  Schwartz  and  his  successors.*'f  Now,  mark  another 
passage,  from  a  letter  written  eleven  days  later^ — <<  The  number 
is  gradually  increasing,  and  there  are  now  in  the  south  of 
India  about  two  hundred  Protestant  congregations,  the  num- 
bers of  which  have  been  sometimes  vaguely  stated  at  40,000. 
I  doubt  whether  they  reach  15,000 ;  but  even  this,  all  things 
considered,  is  certainly  a  great  number.":|: 

And  certainly  it  is  a  great  number,  and,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  very  much  too  great ;  as  I  shall  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  show  you.  Those  missions  were  established  in  1706, 
consequently  had  been  in  existence  a  hundred  years;  but  dating 
them  only  from  the  time  of  Schwartz,  they  had  been  at  least 
56  years  in  what  may  be  considered  their  most  flourishing  state. 
Schwartz  enjoyed  very  peculiar  advantages;  he  became  a 
favourite  of  the  reigning  prince,  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  whose 
nephew  and  successor,  the  present  Maha  Rajah  Siambogi,  he 
instructed,  although  the  prince  never  embraced  Christianity ; 
he  was  often  his  mediator  with  the  British  Government, 
twice  he  saved  Tanjore,  and,  on  several  occasions,  levied  the 
tribute  of  rebellious  provinces;  and  being  a  man  of  excellent 
character  and  exemplary  life,  the  prince  used  to  tell  him,  that 
he  wished  him  to  make  Christians  of  all  his  subjects,  so  as  to 
reform  them,  if  possible,  from  their  wicked  practices.  §  These 
were  very  great  advantages,  and  they  are  acknowledged  as 
such  by  the  Bishop,  who  says  that  Schwartz  did  more  than 
any  other  person  who  has  been  in  India.  And  what  was  his 
success?  He  is  said  to  have  converted  seven  thousand  natives  ;|| 

•  Report  of  P.  C.  K.  Soc.  1827,  p.  25. 
t  Vol.  iii.  p.  444.  %  lb.  p.  460. 

§  Buchanan,  p.  77.    Memoir  of  the  Rev.  H.  Martyn,  1825,  p.  327. 

II  Heber,  ibid. 
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qui  as  I  think  you  will  see,  that  these  missions  have  been  in  a 
state  of  decay,  rather  than  of  improvemppt,  since  his  death, 
you  will  perceive  what  a  farther  diminution  must  be  oi^e  of 
thjB  15,000  Christians. 

The  Bishop,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  for  he  died  during 
the  visitation,  went  to  that  part  of  India,  and  has  given  us  an 
exact  report  of  what  Christians  he  there  found.  He  cwie, 
therefore,  to  Tanjore,  the  head-qua^r^  of  Schwartz^  where 
no  Bishop  had  ever  been  before,  and  con$nu^4  all  those  who 
were  ready  for  that  rite.  The  number  of  these  was^ftyy  and 
the  number  of  communicants  in  the  whole  congregation  was 
jftfty-^even.*  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Trichinopoli,  another 
most  important  mission,  and  the  number  for  confirmation  was 
eleven  If  Instead,  then,  of  the  40,000 — ^instead  of  the  l^^OOO,  to 
which  that  number  was  subsequently  reduced-— in  two  of  the  most 
populous  places  where  Schwartz  laboured  in  person,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  heads  of  the  mission,  were  found  eleven,  and 
fifty  Christians  to  be  confirmed.  Now,  make  any  estimate  of 
the  population  you  please, — ^make  any  proportion  for  the 
number  of  Christians  in  other  places,  and  it  will  be  difficult 
to  suppose  that  they  were  any  thing  like  15,000.  The  Bishop 
himself  acknowledges,  that  so  far  from  these  missions  being 
in  progress, — so  far  from  the  number  of  Christians  daily  in- 
creasing— so  far  from  considering  it  the  spot  whither  to  look 
for  the  prospects  oi  the  Protestant  religion — ^they  are  in  a 
state  of  dilapidation  and  decay.  *'  The  missions,  however," 
he  thus  writes,  <<  are  in  a  state  which  requires  much  help  and 
restoration ;  their  funds,  which  were  considerable,  have  been 
much  dilapidated  since  the  time  of  Schwartz,  by  the  pious 
men  (but  quite  ignorant  of  the  world)  who  have  succeeded 
him ;  and  though  I  find  great  piety  and  good  ^iU,  I  could  wish 
a  little  more  enei^  in  their  proceedings  at  present j:    , 

*  Letter  by  Kohloff,  the  Missiooary,  ib*  vol.iii.  p,  495. 

t  P.  499.   The  Chaplain  reckons  them  at  fifteen.    <<  Repor^''  ut  tup, 
p.  24. 

X  Vol.  111.  p.  455. 
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But  we  have  another  very  important  document  on  this 
head,  which  is  the  report  of  a  formal  visitation,  sent  to  examine 
into  the  state  of  those  missions.  The  report  is  signed  by  Kohloff 
and  Sperschneider,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  mission  in  the 
years  from  1S20  to  1823.  The  report  states  that  there  are 
twelve  native  congregatioiis»  and  that  each  of  these  congrega* 
tions  consists  of  from  five  to  twelve  villages ;  so  that  we  have 
the  state  of  rdigion  in  11 1  villages.  Now,  what  do  you  think 
i»  the  number  of  Christians  in  these  hundred  and  eleven 
yiUages  ?  Why,  in  1823,  they  are  given  as  1388  I  So  that, 
the  number  first  stated  at  forty  thousand^  then  at  fifteen 
thousand^  is,  by  the  report  of  the  missionaries  themselves,  re- 
duced to  thirteen  hundred  and  eighty  eight!  And  these 
missions,  observe,  were  founded  between  1730  and  1744.  But 
it  appears  from  these  reports,  that  between  1820  and  1823, 
there  was  an  increase  of  83,  so  that  some  improvement,  at 
least,  had  taken  pkcew  But,  by  comparing  the  returns  of  bap- 
tisms 9mi  dieaths,  within  that  period,  we  find  an  excess  of  74$ 
birtte  over  the  deaths,  and  consequently,,  the  number  of  persons 
who  joined  the  congregation  in  four  years,  was  9 ;  and,  in  &ct, 
the  same  report,  in  another  place,  speaks  of  nine  adult  baptisms 
in  that  interval.*  Here,  then,  is  a  mission,  considered  by  the 
Bishop  as  the  strongest  part  of  the  Protestant  force  in  India, 
which  hod  been  founded  more  than  a  hundred  years^  and  had 

*  **  Report  of  P.  C.  K.  Soc."  Lond.  1825,  p.  110,  The  number  of 
Chzialfani  is  stated*^ 

In  1820,         -         -        1305 
1825,         -         -        1388 

Xscresse  in  &ur  years,  83 

Children  baptised  in  that  period,  223 

Deaths,        -  -  -  -  149 

Excess  of  births,  .  .  74 

The  nme  converts  are  thus  distributed : — ^in  1820,  three  ,*  1821,  one ; 
1822,  one ;  1823,  four.  The  number  of  baptisms  thus  given,  would,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  rules  of  calculation,  give  nearly  the  same  result 
as  to  £e(  munbemofthe  congregations,-- that  is,  about  1650. 
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flourished  50  or  60,  from  the  time  of  the  man  who  had  done 
marvels  worthy  of  the  time  of  the  Apostles ;  and  the  result  of 
all,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  is  a  congregation  of  little  more 
than  1300  Christians,  in  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  eleven 
villages,  with  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths  of  74  in  four 
years ;  while  the  augmentation  by  conversion  from  heathenism 
is  at  the  rate  of  nine  in  four  years,  or  an  average  of  two  in 
every  year  I  I  ask  you  if  this  is  a  flattering  picture  of  the  pro- 
spects or  rather  progress  of  the  Gospel,  preached  as  it  has  been 
there  ?  But  I  must  not  conclude  the  account  of  this  mission 
without  observing,  that  the  visitors,  at  the  same  time,  expressed 
their  regret  that  the  mission  should  be  in  such  a  dreadful  state 
of  decay. 

They  acknowledge,  that  the  number  of  converts  in  these 
four  years  was  indeed  small,  but  that,  considering  the  difficulties 
and  disadvantages  to  which  the  Christians  of  that  country  are 
exposedy'the  increase  is  worthy  of  notice.*  They  complain 
too,  of  serious  abuses ;  observing  that,  at  Vatistergoody,  the 
children  are  badly  instructed,  to  such  an  extent,  that  all  hopes 
of  worthy  Christians  must  cease,  till  an  improvement  takes 
place ;  and  that  some  Christians  yet  live  in  a  state  of  bigamy ; 
that  at  Serfajeerasahpooram  they  practise  heathenish  customs ; 
that  at  Manickramam  they  are  in  the  lowest  state  of  reli- 
gious ignorance ;  that  at  Tarasaram,  and  Kawastalam,  neglect 
of  religion  was  so  scandalous,  that  it  had  been  found  neces- 
sary to  excommunicate  several  families.^  I  could  bring  much 
to  confirm  this  view  of  the  sad  decay  in  these  missions ;  but  I 
beg  simply  to  refer  you  to  the  20th  Report  of  the  Missionary 
Register,  in  which  we  read  of  bitter  disappointments.  One 
missionary,  at  Tranquebar,  expresses  a  wish,  that  he  could  com- 
municate any  instance  of  conversion  wrought  by  God's  grace, 
and  a  regret  at  "  the  slow  progress,  which  till  now  has  appear- 
ed, in  the  ancient  and  venerable  missions  on  the  Coromandel 

•  lb.  p.  108. 
f  lb.  p.  4-8.    Bishop  Heber  likewise  complains  of  the  dissensions  be- 
tween the  pastors  and  their  fiocksi  and  of  the  tyrannical  and  fanatical  con- 
duct of  the  former,  to.  iii.  p.  444. 
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coast.''^  And  another  complains  from  Travancore,  that  the 
real  efficacy  of  the  missionaries  in  the  preceding  year  has  been 
but  small.f 

But  even  here  I  must  modify  the  returns  I  have  given 
still  farther :  because  I  find  it  asserted,  by  an  authority  of 
great  weight,  and  I  have  great  reason  to  think,  that  these  con- 
versions of  Schwartz  and  his  followers,  were  chiefly  among 
the  half-castes,  or  descendants  of  Europeans.  Martyn,  the 
same  missionary  whom  I  alluded  to  before,  a  man  for  whose 
character  every  one  must  feel  the  greatest  esteem,  and  who 
always  speaks  with  such  liberality  of  others,  and  so  simply  and 
unaffectedly  of  his  own  failures,  that  we  must  consider  him  an 
authority  above  suspicion,  thus  speaks  in  his  private  journal. 
<'  Schwartz  and  Kohloff,  and  Jonecke,  kept  a  school  for  half- 
caste  children,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Tanjore,  but 
went  every  night  to  the  Tanjore  Church  to  meet  about  sixty 
or  seventy  of  the  King's  regiment,  who  used  to  assemble  for 
devotional  purposes ;  afterwards  he  officiated  to  their  wives 
and  children  in  Portuguese."^  Such  is  the  account  of  his 
labours ;  how  different  from  the  one  sent  over  at  first  I  I  do 
not  say  that  it  was  intended  to  deceive ;  but  it  is  evident  that, 
in  some  way  or  other,  the  most  exaggerated  picture  of  the 
success  of  these  missions  in  India,  and  elsewhere,  have  been 
published  in  England. 

But  Bishop  Heber  has  some  very  striking  passages  regarding 
their  prospects  of  success,  and  what  is  to  be  expected  in  the 
present  condition  of  India ;  and  even  those  who  may  not  ac- 
knowledge his  views  to  be  well  grounded,  must  admit  them  to 
have  been  based  on  what  he  himself  had  seen. — ^When  he 
speaks  of  conversion  in  India  as  next  to  impossible,  he  must 
have  had  the  experience  of  the  past  to  warrant  him  in  such  a 
conclusion.  He  thus  speaks  of  a  Mohammedan  impostor  who 
was  travelling  about  the  country : — *^  But  how  long  a  time  must 
elapse  before  any  Christian  teacher  in  India  can  hope  to  be 
thus  loved  and  honoured  I  Yet,  surely,  there  is  some  encourage- 

•  P.  153.  t  P.  165.  I  P.  354. 
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iQent  to  patient  labour,  which  a  Chrifltian  minister  may  derive 
from  the  success  of  such  men  as  these  in  India — ^inasmucih  as 
where  others  can  succeed  in  obtaining  a  favourable  hearing* 
the  time  may  surely  be  eoppectedy  through  God's  hlessingy  when 
our  endeavours  also  may  receive  their  fruit,  and  our  hitherto 
barren  Church  may,  *  keep  house,  and  be  a  joyful  mother  of 
children.'  *'*  Again,  in  another  passage,  '^  With  regard  to  the 
conversion  of  the  natives,  a  beginning  has  been  nuule,  'and 
though  it  is  a  beginning  only,  I  think  it  a  very  promising 
one," 

This,  surely,  will  show  us  sufficiently,  what  his  fbelings  were 
regarding  the  barrenness  or  fertility  of  the  Churdi  which  he 
represented*     But  with  regard  to  the  missions  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  India,  we  have  also  several  striking  documents 
in  the  reports  of  different  years.     For  instance,  in  the  year 
18279  in  the  report  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  there  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Professor  Craven, 
in  which  he  ata^  that  in  regard  to  conversion,  they  have  as 
yet  done  nothing  to  satisfy  the  unbounded  zeal,  which,  intent 
on  its  object,  does  not  calculate  the  obstacles  opposed  to  it : 
this  would  not  surprise  the  Society  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
serve,  but  all  that  it  was  possible  to  do,  with  the  divine  blessing, 
was  attempted  at  present,  by  Mr.  Christian,  one  of  the  Society's 
missioDaries.f     In  the  following  year,  we  have  another  report; 
and  at  p.  49,  the  same  gentleman  speaks  of  a  mission  opened 
by]V{r.Christian,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  which 
seemed  to  be  particularly  promising,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  natives  not  being  under  the  prejudices  of  caste ;  '^  a  pre* 
judice,''  he  writes,   ^'  which  has  been  hitherto  found  insuper- 
able by  all  the  efforts  of  the  most  zealous  and  most  exemplary 
missionaries."    So  that  we  have,  here  the  admission  of  an  ob- 
st9^  wl4ch  hi^  been  found  insuperable,  by  the  most  zealous 
and  gifted  missionaries  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Bishop  Heber  remairks,  ^'  Except  in  Calcutta  itself,  and  it9 
neighliourhoody  there  is  a^^tnally  no  sect  worth  naoung  except 

*  Tom.  ui.  p.  337.  f  P.  144. 
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Idle  Church  of  England.*'*  Of  course  he  is  speaking  of  the 
Protestants;  for  I  shall  show  you  at  our  next  meeting  that 
there  are  very  considerable  congregations  of  native  Catholics 
in  some  districts,  and  I  hope  you  will  see  that  there  are  more 
Catholics  in  some  towns,  than  there  are  Protestants  aclpiow* 
ledged  to  be  in  the  whole  Presidency  itself,  by  missionaries  who 
are  necessarily  interested,  at  least  in  not  diminishing  the  num- 
bers of  conversions.  But  there  is  another  class  of  Protestants 
exceedingly  active  and  zealous,  I  mean  the  Baptists,  of  whose 
establishment  I  before  spoke,  and  who  have  particularly  dis* 
tinguished  themselves  in  making  and  disseminating  translations 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Now,  a  few  years  back,  the  Abbe 
Dubois,  who  had  been  for  thirty  years  in  India,  had  publicly 
stated  that  not  a  single  convert  had  been  made  by  the  Protes- 
tant missionaries.  He  was  answered,  and  particularly  by 
several  missionaries  who  had  themselves  been  there ;  and  I 
will  first  quote  one,  who  has  been  very  much  distinguished  as 
a  zealous  upholder,  of  the  missionary  establishments  there, 
Mr.  Hough,  ^  speaking  of  the  Anglican  missions.  Here  was 
an  opportunity  naturally  and  necessarily  of  bringing  forward 
any  examples  of  conversion,  and  thus  confuting  this  bold  asser- 
tion. Listen  therefore  how  he,  in  the  first  place,  meets  it 
'^  But  while  I  thus  explain  the  means  which  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries employ  for  the  conversion  of  the  natives  of  Hindoo- 
Stan,  and  maintain,  in  opposition  to  the  Abbe  Dubois*  assertion 
to  the  contrary,  that  they  are  more  likely  to  accomplish  that 
end  than  any  which  the  Jesuits  have  used,  I  nevertheless  beg 
to  state,  that,  without  God's  blessing,  they  do  not  depend  upon 
any  means  of  success.  Truly  do  I  concur  with  him  in  opinion, 
as  he  re-states  his  position,  that  under  exiating  circumstances, 
there  is  no  human  possibility  of  converting  the  Hindoos." 
Here,  then,  is  the  express  acknowledgment  of  a  missionary 
who  has  been  among  them,  that,  under  existing  circumstances, 
there  b  no  human  possibility  of  converting  the  Hindoos.  Had 
conversions  taken  pkce,  could  he  have  said  this?  would  he  not 

•  Tom.  iii.  p.  377. 
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have  stated  them,  when  professedly  answering  to  such  a  decided 
denial?  Mr.  Townley  replied,  on  behalf  of  the  Baptists,  and 
what  I  am  going  to  read  from  his  answer  is  interesting,  be- 
cause in  it  he  speaks  of  what  has  been  effected  by  other 
missionary  societies :  "  My  object  is  not  so  much  to  count 
the  number  of  converts  upon  whose  sincerity  we  may  rely,  as 
to  show  from  my  own  experience  that  the  work  of  conversion 
is  actually  begun  in  India."  Actually  begun  in  India  I  and  he 
is  speaking  of  the  years  1823  and  1824,  and  consequently  of 
more  than  thirty  years  after  the  society  had  begun  its  labours ! 
He  does  not  then  even  pretend  to  mention  actual  cbnverts, 
but  only  to  show  that  the  work  has  begun,  which  he  thus 
demonstrates :  "  I  have  given  three  cases  at  least  of  native 
converts  who  have  come  under  my  personal  observation,  and 
of  whose  real  conversion  I  can  speak  with  some  confidence. 
When  I  left  Bengal,  in  the  month  of  November,  1822,  there 
was  one  Hindoo,  concerning  whom  the  missionaries  in  Calcutta 
had  hopes  that  he  was  really,  from  upright  motives,  seeking 
admission  into  the  Christian  Church ;  these  hopes  have  been 
subsequently  strengthened,  and  he  has  been  actually  baptised. 
Herein  there  has  been  a  similarity  between  the  first  fruit  of 
missionary  exertions  reaped  by  the  London  Society,  and  that 
gathered  by  the  Baptist  missionaries.  The  first  Hindoo  con- 
vert effected  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  missionaries  of  the 
Baptist  denomination,  was  won  to  the  cross  of  Christ  after  the 
society  had  commenced  its  operations  in  India  about  seven 
years;  the  London  Society  in  Calcutta  have  obtained  their 
first  convert  after  about  the  same  lapse  of  time.  It  may  be 
added,  that  the  Church  Society  reaped  their  first  fruits  at 
Burdwan  also,  after  having  the  faith  and  patience  of  their 
missionaries  put  to  the  test,  during  a  period  of  about  the 
same  duration."* 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  admission  that  three  societies  had 
been  for  seven  years  labouring  before  they  obtained  a  single 
convert ;  and  the  writer  does  not  pretend  to  say,  that  from 

*  British  Grit  Jan.  1835. 
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this  beginning  any  great  increase  subsequently  followed ;  be- 
cause, on  the  contrary,  the  first  passage  is  completely   at 
variance  with  that  supposition.    Now  a  periodical  particularly 
attached  to  the  interests  of  the   Established  Church,  takes 
notice  of  these  observations,  and  expresses  its  astonishment  that 
such  things  should  be  said,  when  those  very  individuals  who 
say  them  make  tours  from  time  to  time,  in  which  they  describe 
the  fruits  and  success  of  their  missionary  labours  as  most  extra- 
ordinary and  satisfactory,  and  lead  their  hearers  to  suppose 
that  the  Indians  were  becoming  Christians  by  hundreds  and 
thousands.     "  Mr.  Hough  and  Mr.  Townley,"  the  critic  says, 
"  reply  that,  to  the  best  of  their  belief,  ten  or  twelve  real  con- 
versions have  taken  place.    Is  this  the  language  of  Mr.  Town- 
ley  in  the  sermons  which  he  delights  to  preach  in  all  the  mar- 
ket towns  in  the  kingdom?      Is  this  the  language   of  Mr. 
Parson,  who  has  harangued  so  many  Church  missionary  meet- 
ings in  the  course  of  the  last  summer?    We  can  only  say, 
that  we  never  met  with  one  of  their  hearers  who  viewed  the 
business  in  this  light."* 

And  I  think  that  any  one  who  recollects  the  stateiiients 
popularly  put  forth,  will  agree  that  it  is  not  the  impression 
made  on  their  minds,  that  the  work  of  conversion  had  succeeded 
so  very  ill  as  this ;  that,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  mis- 
sionaries themselves,  they  had  been  disappointed  of  their 
hopes ;  that  after  so  many  years  since  these  societies  have  been 
established,  their  success  is  now  questioned ;  and  that  after 
seven  years  labour,  they  only  obtained  one  convert  each,  at 
such  immense  expense,  with  such  immense  trouble,  and  such 
immense  cost  of  personal  labour. 

In  the  year  1823,  a  letter  was  addressed  by  a  Mr.  Ware,  at 
Cambridge,  to  a  celebrated  Brahman,  who  some  years  after 
became  better  known  in  this  country ;  Ram  Mahoun  Roy, 
who  is  constantly  spoken  of  as  a  convert  to  Christianity,  al- 
though I  believe  there  are  strong  reasons  to  suppose  that  he 
never  was  completely  weaned  from  his  affection  for  the  reli- 

•  Ibid. 
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gion  of  im  ovm  couatiy.    One  ques^n  put  to  him  among 
others  wuSf  "  What  is  the  true  success  of  the  great  efforts 
which  have  been  made  for  the  conversion  of  the  native  Indians 
to  Christianity  ?'*    His  answer  is  dated  the  2d  of  February, 
1824,  and  was  published  at  Calcutta  by  ihe  Rev.  Mr.  Adams 
in  the  same  yeaar,    I  am  not  now  going  to  spe^  my  own 
words,  but  to  quote  those  of  another  person ;   and  as  they 
have  been  published  by  a  missionary,    or  minister   of  the 
EstabUshad  Church,  I  trust  I  am  bringing  such  authority, 
to  make  good  my  point,  as  those  who  might  be  inclined  not  to 
t»ke  my  assertion  without  proof,  will  not  consistently  reject 
'^  It  is  a  very  delicate  matter,'*  he  says,  "  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion ;  because  the  Baptist  missionaries  at  Serampore  have  de* 
termined  formally  to  contradict  whoever  dares  to  express  the 
lightest  doubt  regarding  the  success  of  their  labours;  and 
have  on  di&rent  occasions  given  the  public  to  understand  that 
their  proselytes  are  not  only  numerous,  but  well  conducted. 
But  the  young  Baptist  missionaries  at  Calcutta,  although  they 
are  second  to  no  other  class  of  missionaries  in  abilities  and 
learning,  or  in  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Christianity,  have  had  the 
sincerity  publicly  to  confess  that  the  number  of  proselytes, 
after  six  years  of  grievous  labour,  does  not  exceed  four.    The 
Independent  missionaries,  also,  of  this  city,  who  have  even 
greater  means  at  command  than  the  Baptists,  allow  with 
sincerity  that  their  labours,  after  a  missionary  career  of  seven 
years,  have  not  produced  above  one  proselyte."  * 

Such,  therefore,  appears  to  be  the  result  of  the  labours  of 
another  of  the  most  important  societies  for  the  conversion  of 
the  natives  of  India ;  and  that  I  may  not  have  to  return  agaiP 
to  this  society,  I  may  briefly  mention  the  mission  which  was 
endeavoured  to  be  established,  in  the  Burmese  empire,  by 
means  of  Mr.  Judson  and  his  lady.  They  resided  there  a 
number  of  years,  and  published  their  own  journal,  and,  con- 
sequently, these  results  are  from  their  own  confession ;  that 
after  being  there  seven  years,  they  had  not  made  a  single 

*  Nouveau  Journal  Asiatique^  to.  ii.  p.  38^ 
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coave^rt;  that,  after  the  seventh  year,  they  receive^  one,  9od 
that  he  afterwards  brought  another,  so  that  in  the  end  they 
had  four  proselytes;  when,  in  consequence  of  the  war  bce^ajp- 
ing  out,  the  missjion  was  broken  up.*  Here,  then,  we  h^ye 
the  same  mystical  number  of  seven  years,  w^h  seen^  to 
mark  the  barren  and  fruitless  exertions  of  every  society,  agaLa 
spent  in  the  task  of  conversion ;  at  the  end  of  whi^  ibfi  Church 
consisted  pf  only  one  convert,  and,  in  two  or  three  subse- 
quent years,  was  farther  increased  jto  four.  We  have  it  der 
scribed  in  the  journal  of  these  simple  persons,  how  they  pro- 
ceeded in  the  work  of  conversion ;  and  we  find  ihfU  it  w^fi 
by  presenting  the  natives  with  the  Bible,  and  desiring  them 
to  read  it,  fancying  that,  in  this  way,  they  might  be  brought 
to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

There  is  another  society  whose  labours  are  direeted  to 
heathen  India,  but  of  whose  success  I  have  yet  said  nothing. 
I  allude  to  the  Scotch  Missionary  Society,  founded  in  ITd^^* 
The  pamphlet  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  contains  an  eloquent 
and  sensible  address  made  to  the  society  in  May  of  last  yei^, 
by  the  Scotch  Assembly's  first  missionary  to  India,  Mr.  Dufil 
He  details,  in  an  interesting  manner,  the  defects  of  the  systeqi 
hitherto  followed,  and  dwells  on  the  difficulties  to  which  the 
missionary  is  subjected  when  he  attempts  to  preach  the  gospel. 
He  is  perplexed  whence  to  draw  his  evidences,  or  to  what  fiu* 
thority  he  should  appeal.  If  he  speak  of  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  Scriptures,  the  Brahman  immediately  meets  him 
with  the  Yedas,  and  attempts  to  show  as  strong  grounds  for 
their  divine  authority.  If  the  Christian  appeal  to  Scripture 
miracles,  the  Indian  has  an  abundant  store  to  place  in  oppo- 
sition. Thi^s,  eveiy  argument  fails;  and  if  you  succeed  in 
drivii^g  them  fropi  ti^eir  own  convictions,  the  consequence  too 
pften  is,  ^cording  to  the  author's  expression,  that  they  leap 
ov|er  Christianity,  from  Paganism  into  Atheism.  The  Scotch 
Missionary  Society  l^as,  consequently,  adopted  a  new  plan ; 
that  of  educating  natives,  from  childhood,  for  missionary  pur- 

♦  See  their  journal,  or  its  jeview  in  the  Quarterly,  Dec.  1825,    p.  53. 
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poses.  Whether  this  will  prove  a  more  successful  method, 
time  alone  can  show.  But  the  departure  from  the  system 
pursued  by  all  other  societies,  and  by  this  one  itself  at  first, 
proves  that  experience  had  shown  it  to  be  ineffectual.  Indeed 
the  entire  statement  of  the  missionary  supposes,  and  is  directed 
to  prove,  that  it  has  been  unattended  by  any  fruit. 

Coming  now  to  a  general  conclusion,  with  regard  to  the 
whole  of  India,  we  find  again  a  number  of  confessions,  that 
considering  India  altogether,  not  with  reference  to  one  reli- 
gion or  another,  or  one  society  rather  than  another,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that.there  have  been  little  or  no  good  re- 
sults. In  a  work,  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1822,  entitled 
"  Reflections  on  the  State  of  British  India,"  the  author  gives 
us  the  result  of  his  experience  on  the  subject  of  Indian  con- 
version, "  The  extraordinary  conversions,"  he  writes,  "  an- 
nounced in  the  Quarterly  Remewy  may  have  taken  place,  but 
in  the  east  they  are  unknown.  The  individuals  who  have 
embraced  the  Christian  religion  are  mostly  considered  as  per- 
sons driven  from  their  castes  in  consequence  of  their  crimes, 
and  attracted  to  a  new  religion  by  a  less  severe  morality."* 
Thus,  therefore,  again  we  have  the  circumstance  repeated, 
that  all  the  converts  had  previously  lost  their  oaste ;  but  we 
have  this  very  severe  remark  in  addition,  that  they  were  drawn 
to  embrace  the  religion  preached  to  them,  because  it  proposed 
a  laxer  code  of  morals  than  their  heathenish  law  I 

Another  work,  also,  about  the  same  period,  and  one  which, 
so  far  as  I  have  noticed,  certainly  does  not  seem  to  be  adverse 
to  the  cause  of  missionary  societies,  expresses  itself  in  this 
manner.  "  It  is  a  fact  that  may  be  unpalatable  to  those  who 
are  sanguinely  looking  for  the  conversion  of  Hindoostan ;  but 
it  ought  not  to  be  dissembled,  that  up  to  this  day,  Christianity 
has  made  little  or  no  real  progress  among  that  people.  Thirty 
years  have  passed  since  the  missionaries  commenced  their 
labours,  and  it  may  be  confidently  asserted,  that  more  than 

*  P.  42. — Not  having  access  to  the  work,  this  passage  has  rather  the 
substance  than  the  very  words  of  the  author.  . 
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300  converts  have  not  been  made  in  this  long  space  of  time ; 
among  whom,  it  may  be  doubted,  if  any  Brahmin  or  Rajah- 
poot  can  be  named."* 

There  is  another  authority  which  I  will  quote  before  leav- 
ing these  missions :  '^The  London  Asiatic  Journal"  for  1825, 
observes,  that  in  the  actual  state  of  the  Hindoos,  the  diffi- 
culties opposed  to  the  progress  of  Christianity,  are  altogether 
insuperable;  and  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  sweet  and  mild  truths  of  Christianity,  will 
make  them  renounce  their  errors.  This  Journal,  which  has 
considerable  sources  of  information,  again  declares,  that,  so 
far  as  its  experience  goes,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  it  possible 
to  convert  the  Indians — and  that,  hitherto,  obstacles  which  are 
considered  insurmountable  have  been  found  in  the  way.* 

So  much,  therefore,  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in 
India.  You  have  seen  how  it  has  been  acknowledged,  by  per- 
sons of  every  class,  interested  in  the  success  of  these  missions, 
— ^by  persons  who  have  all  the  means  of  arriving  at  correct  in- 
formation regarding  them,  —  and  I  have  not  quoted  one 
Catholic  writer, — ^that,  hitherto,  nothing  has  been  done,  that 
can  be  considered  demonstrative  of  the  divine  blessing  on  the 
labours  of  those  who  have  undertaken  the  task.  The  fact  is, 
that  they  must  be  pronounced  completely  unsuccessful ;  for, 
after  all,  one,  or  two,  or  five  hundred  conversions,  would  not 
be  wonderful  in  any  case ;  because  there  are  always  some  local 
or  individual  interests,  by  which  many  persons  may  be  led 
to  embrace  any  system  of  religion,  out  of  such  an  immense 
population.  This  is  not  the  success  which  Christ  intended  his 
Church  to  have,  or  is  it  what  she  ever  before  understood  by  the 
work  of  converting  heathen  nations. 

If  we  go  to  North  America,  we  have  circumstances  of 

*  Monthly  Reyiew,  vol.  xcix.  p.  223. 

f  P.  158.  It  is  evident  from  later  writers,  that  little  or  no  improvement 
has  taken  place  in  the  Indian  mission,  since  the  date  of  the  documents  which 
I  have  quoted.  Consult,  for  instance,  Hoole's  "  Personal  Narrative  of  a 
Tour  in  the  south  of  India,"  from  which  I  could  draw  hoth  negative  and 
positive  proof  of  the  total  failure  of  any  thing  like  conversion  among  the 
Hindoos. 
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another  character,  but  still  of  a  very  interesting  nature.     It  is 
necessary,  carefully,  to  distinguish  the  work  of  conversion, 
where  undertaken  alone,  upon  its  own  merits,  or  when  followed 
in  connexion  with  the  work  of  civilization.     In  India  the  case 
is  such  as  to  admit  of  a  very  fair  test — the  natives  there  were 
in  possession  of  the  arts  of  life,  sufficient  to  make  them  satis- 
fied with  their  own  condition,  and,  perhaps,  look  down  on 
European  civilization,  as  of  a  lower  character  than  their  own. 
They  were  in  possession  of  a  literature,  of  sacred  books,  and 
other  documents,  which  they  cbrisidered  to  rest  on  grounds 
sufficientiy  demonstrable :  and,  consequently,  they  were  not  to 
be  easily  led  by  any  thing  but  the  presentation  of  truth  itself; 
that  is,  of  truth  manifestly  preferable  to  the  opinions  in  which 
they  had  been  brought  up.      But  when  you  go  among  savage 
tribes,  and  offer  them  not  merely  religion,  but  through  it  the  arts 
of  life ;  when  the  missionary  bears  in  one  hand,  indeed,  the 
Bible,  but  with  the  other,  presents  to  them  the  plough ;  when  he 
conununicates  all  those  advantages,  which  can  put  them  on  a 
level  with  those  by  whom  they  are  surrounded,  and  whom  they 
are  obliged  to  acknowledge  superior  to  them ;  there  is  im- 
mediately excited  a  feeling  of  such  a  complex  character,  that 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  decide,  whether,  the  doctrines  pre- 
sented on  the  one  hand,  or  the  results  of  these  doctrines,  as 
discoverable  and  illustrated  in  the  improvement  of  man's  out- 
ward condition,  are  the  influencing  motive.    If  to  this  you  add 
still  farther  the  consideration,  that  the  people  so  addressed,  are 
actually  reduced  to  a  small  and  insignificant  number;  that 
they  see  themselves  completely  surrounded,  and,  against  their 
will,  absolutely  incorporated  with  nations  of  a  different  charac^- 
ter,  and  of  different  habits,  who  through  those  very  differences 
have  been  able  to  overcome  them,  and  become  their  mas- 
ters.    And   when  they  see   that  very  civilization  and  that 
information,  which  makes  others  so  superior,  preferred  to 
them,  yet  so  compounded  as  to  embody  amongst  their  prin- 
cipal elements,  a  new  system  of  religious  opinions,  we  cann^^ 
be  Burprized  if,  after  struggling  for  years  against  this  influence. 
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they  should  at  length  give  way,  and  yield  up  to  those  hahits, 
and  with  them  those  religious  feeUngs  and  opinions,  which 
they  could  no  longer  retain.  These  reflections  are  of  con« 
siderable  importance  towards  making  a  proper  estimate  of  the 
only  two  countries  in  which  it  can  be  said  that  the  Protestant 
missions  have  at  all  succeeded;  and  if  you  will  follow  my 
slight  historical  sketch  of  them,  you  will  acknowledge  their 
truth. 

No  sooner  was  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos* 
p^  founded  in  this  country,  than  it  was  determined  to  esta- 
blish a  mission  among  the  natives  of  South  America.  The 
first  attempt  was  made  among  the  Yammosses  of  North  Caro- 
Uaa,  and  completely  failed.  It  was  renewed  a  few  years  after- 
wards, and  Archbishop  Tennison,  by  command  of  Queen 
Anne,  undertook  the  commencement  of  the  work,  by  sending 
out  missionaries.  One,  of  the  name  of  Moore,  went  out  in 
1704« ;  but,  after  a  very  short  time,  finding  all  his  efforts  un- 
successful, he  embarked  for  England,  but  was  lost  at  sea. 
This  failure  is  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries, who,  as  the  '^Christian  Remembrancer"  complains, 
had  won  the  confidence  of  the  Indians.* 

In  1709,  the  missionary  Andrews  was  employed,  who  was  weU 
calculated  for  the  task,  because  he  could  speak  the  language  of 
the  natives ;  and,  to  aid  him  in  his  labours  he  had  a  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,  made  by  Mr.  Freeman,  Dutch 
clergyman  at  Schenectady,  and  fully  competent  to  the  task. 
This  mission  was  founded  in  1709,  and  in  1819  was  again 
given  up ;  and  the  reason  assigned  was,  that  the  society  could 
no  longer  maintain  so  expensive  a  mission.  Yet  had  it  been 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  four  chiefs,  who  had  come  to 
England  to  ratify  a  treaty.  Some  years  later  it  was  renewed, 
and  after  that  time  seemed  attended  with  some  success.  But  it 
may  be  necessary  to  state  some  circumstances  connected  with 
the  history  of  these  tribes. 

The  missionaries  of  whom  I  have  spoken  were  sent  to  the 

•  Vol.  iii.p.  302.    Lond.  1825. 
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tribe  of  .theM<AftwkAy  then  living  in  the  neighbomlboild  ftfiHtir 
Yock>  and  forming  a  portioH  of  the  Six  Nati<Hi8,  luiowo»'abd}% 
iha  name  of  Iroquois.  During  the  American  war,,  ithis  ooaSo' 
deration,  with  the  exception  of  two  of  the  tribesytookrfpaft 
with  England,  and  in  1770  suffered  a  bloody  defeat  .from  the 
troops  of  the  United  States.  The  consequence  was,  Iduu^'the 
confederacy  was  destroyed ;  and  the  Mohawks,  witih  a  pardon 
of  another  tribe,  emigrated  in  1776  from  the  territory  of  New 
York,  under  the  guidance  of  Sir  John  Johnson;  and  Geoi^ 
III«  gave  them  a  tract  of  land  one  hundred  miles  in  l^Bgth  on 
the  Ouse,  or  Grand  River.  This  outline  is  giveato  show,  hov 
the  missions,  now  carried  on  for  this  settlement,  are  lineally  in 
succession  to  those  first  estaUished  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
New  York ;  so  that  they  have  continued  in  operation  more- or 
less  for  one  hundred  years.;  and  as  a  link  between,  the  two 
missions,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  Mohawks 
still  preserve  the  church  plate  sent  to  them  by  Queen  Anne, 
when  living  in  their  former  settlement 

Here,  then,  is  an  old-established  mission  among  these  native 
Indians.  Now  the  first  authority  which  I  will  quote,  is  4Jiat 
of  Brown,  who  has  written  a  history  of  the  missions  among 
the  American  Indians ;  and,  in  order  not  to  give  my  own  im- 
pressions of  the  results  of  his  work,  I  will  give  it  in  the  wowfc 
of  another  Protestant  writer.  «  This  History  is  the  record  of  a 
series  of  failures,  the  less  to  be  expected  because  some  circnnir 
i^ances  seem  to  point  out  these  nations  as  peculiarly  pi^psred 
for  the  reception  of  the  gospel  They  generally  believe  in  flie 
unity  and  spirituality  of  the  Divine  Being ;  they  are  not  idola- 
tprs ;  their  religion  is  free  from  those  obscene  and  bloody  rites 
which  are  the  usual  attendants  of  superstition ;  and  amid  idl 
^he  vices  which  ignorance  and  uncontrokd  passions  produce, 
they  are  characterized  by  a  grave  good  sense,  and  a  eornetft 
moral  feeling  which  might  make  more  civilized  natkm  ^ 
remorse  for  the  neglect  of  their  own  advantages.  To  such  a 
people,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  Christianity  would 
have  been  a  welcome  guest;  and,  indeed^  missionaries  have,  in 
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idnuMt  flM  Ott0es,  been  kindly  received  among  them,  and  heard 
with  reqwct  and  attention ;  so  that  in  many  places  first  appear- 
ancea  promised  a  permanent  establishment  of  Christianity — 
witfaoot  a  single  exception,  however,  these  appearances  have 
proved  fallacious.*" 

Such  is  the  result  of  Brown's  History  of  these  missions  up 
to  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century.  Let  us,  however, 
enter  into  a  few  details.  In  1826,  a  letter  was  published  in 
the  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
from  Mr.  Leeming,  who  was  then  resident  missionary  among 
the  Mohawks,  on  the  Grand  River,  in  which  he  says,  that 
^'  he  feels  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  they  are  very  attentive 
during  the  time  of  divine  service;  that  he  has  iweniy^two 
coBununicants,  and  baptized  fifty  children  a  year ;  that  the 
schoolmaster,  Hess,  is  an  excellent  man,  and  makes  himself 
very  useful,  and  has  seldom  less  than  twenty-five  scholars."f 
This  is  the  result  of  the  labour  of  the  missionaries  for  so  many 
years — twenty-two  communicants  and  twenty-five  scholars  I 

Again,  in  the  same  year,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart,  since  ap- 
pointed to  the  see  of  Quebec,  went  there  on  a  species  of  visi- 
tation, and  stated  that  he  had  found  a  new  village  occupied  by 
English  inhabitants,  and  that  on  the  5th  of  June  he  had  baptized 
twelve  children,  and  administered  the  sacrament  to  twenty- 
four  communicants,  which  are  within  one  of  the  number  before 
stated,  j:  In  another  village,  inhabited  by  the  Tuscarora  tribe, 
a  portion  of  whom,  as  I  before  hinted,  emigrated  with  the 
Mohawks,  he  baptized  five  adults  and  eight  children.  He 
then  goes  on  to  state,  that  this  tribe  was  going  with  retrograde 
steps  in  the  knowledge  and  exercise  of  Christian  principles, 
although,  after  the  Mohawks,  they  were  formerly  the  most  at- 
tentive of  all  the  tribes  in  their  public  worship,  the  use  of  the 
liturgy,  and  the  instruction  of  their  children ;  whereas  now 
the  light  of  the  gospel  was  becoming  more  dim,  though  it  was 

*  Monthly  Review,  vol.lxxxiv.  p.  143. 
Report,  1826,  p.  131. 


+  Report,  II 
t  lb.  p.  23. 
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notrentioelyextingulahed;  and  he  hopes  ^tfaat  with  necf^^s^f 
i^^taaoe,  it  idll  be  90  revivt^d  as  to  shine  brlHiaDtly  beAire'th^ 
neighbouring  nations,^  Thus,  again^  the  oldest  itiiisdions  QJfe 
gomg  into ;  decay)  and  falling  away  front  Chrisliaixity,-  tilP'itt 
them  the  light  of  the  gospel  is  almost  extingaished. 

In  18279  we  have  another  report  from  Mr.  Hough,  dieted, 
Mohawk  Village,  27th  Sept ;  who,  speaking  of  some  of  th^ 
villages  in  which  he  had  resided  several  monthis,  sayd,  ^that 
in  these  places  he  paid  great  attention  to  the  chavacter  of  the 
Indians  who  profess  Christianity;  that  he  hoped    many  of 
them  were  really  Christians,  but  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  he 
feared  too  many  of  them  were  unworthy  of  the  very  name; 
being  given  to  drunkenness,  which  was  their  great  besetting 
sin,  and  some  of  them  being  reduced,  by  it,  to  a  most  misera- 
ble fltate.f     This,  therefore,  is  the  report  of  the  state  of  these 
missions,  the  oldest  attempted  by  the  societies  established  in 
England,  among  the  American  tribes.    With  regard  to  those 
tribes  which  did  not  emigrate,  but  remained  in  the  United 
States,  and  whose  religious  instruction  has  been  continued  by 
the  New  York  Missionary  Society,  I  will  content  myself  with 
an  account  of  them,  given  in  a  work  published  in  the  United 
States,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morse.    He  says,  "  that  for  a  hundred 
years  the  matrimonial  rite  has  not  been  used  among  them,  and, 
consequently,  they  are  living  more  like  wild  beasts,  than  civil- 
ized men."  J 

.Now,  I  am  willing  to  acknowledge,  that,  within  these  fbur 
or  five  years,  there  has  been,  to  all  appearance,  a  most  impor- 
tant change  in  this  part  of  the  missionary  district ;  in  conse- 
quence of  the  work  having  been  undertaken  among  some  of 
the  tribes,  by  half-natives  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  Euro- 
pean education,  while  they  possessed  the  confidence  of  their 
feUpwHCountrymen.  Among  these  is  the  Wesleyan  MissioriftfiT 
Jones;  and,  it  is  certain  that  he  has  succeeded  in  bringing  a 

♦  ib.  p.  124  f  Report  for  1828,  p.  174. 

IJTh$^AxJ[)e^icaA  Upiversal  Geography.    Boston,  1812.    Veil.  p. 367. 
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Qq^9imdAr9))le :  aanber  to  the  profession  af  Christian^ ';  piki-^- 
baiWy  1  iJto  ifii^tiiftStaiioe  in  whkh.  ike  labottrs  of  fuiy  PrcyMtftnf 
missiooaiy  bare  been.auccessfuL    Still  it  is  right  to  obserre, 
bow;  the  poov  savages  are  situated,  in  the  midst  of  Euro- 
peans, their  hunting  grounds  almost  completely  taken  from 
tbe^As  and  they,  consequently,  necessarily  obliged  to  settle 
down,  in  the  only  form  of  life,  suited  to  their  new  position^  and 
fdAowed  by  all  around  them.    What  has  been  done,  therefore, 
is  •  noft  merely  presenting  them  with  Christianity,  but  giving 
^em.  examples  of  civilization,  and  furnishing  them  with  the 
joeoBs  of  settling  themselves,  in  a  comfortable  and  respectable 
manner.    The  government  has  built  houses  for  them,  supplied 
them  with  the  necessary  implements  of  agriculture,  and  given 
thfim  the  means  of  properly  cultivating  their  grounds.    They 
have  thus  adopted  Christianity  as  a  part  and  portion  of  civili- 
zation^    I  mean  not  to  say  that  all  this  is  not  right  and  bene- 
ficial; but  I  must  contend,  that  it  is  not  a  £eur  experiment  of 
the  principles  proposed,  when  they  are  backed  not  merely  by 
sensible  advantages,  but  almost  by  the  force  of  unavoidable 
circumstances,  which  leave  men  no  alternative  between  receiv- 
ii^g  Christianity,  and  refusing  civilization. 

Yet  even  here  I  must  not  omit  the  observation  of  expe- 
rienced persons,  that  what  is  now  doing  is  only  what  has  been 
done  before,  and  will  come  to  as  little  good.  A  late  traveller 
in  America,  very  zealously  attached  to  the  Protestant  religion, 
went  to  visit  those  settlements,  and  expresses  what  he  terms 
hi»  satisfaction  at  what  he  has  seen;  but  yet  does  he  regret 
to  find,  that  experienced  persons,  and  those  who  perfectly  un- 
derstand the  Indian  character,  did  not  go  with  him  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  satisfaction;  because  the  same  effects  had  been 
wit^^essed  before  through  the  agency  and  influence  of  parti- 
culai;.  individuals,  but  were  afterwards  lost,  and  the  Indians 
weresUways  perceived  to  fall  back  into  their  former  state,  as 
soon  as  the  hand  that  guided  them  had  been  withdrawn.* 

«  Trftvela  !ti  Nartk  America,  in  1827  and' 1828,  by  Capt  B.  Hall. 
Edinb.  J  829.    VoLi.  p.  2G0. 
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Consequently  all  this'  maj^  lie  -  i^onMder^  'i^  sl^m^  df  i^pehri</ 
ment ;  and  we  have  as  yet  to  see  how  far  these  convefbi'^ilh 
hold  to  the  religion  fhey  have  received,  antA'  ed&tiiMM^  'iniihe 
profession  of  Christianity,  after  the  individiiids,'whote'^^iu* 
ence  has  made  them  Christians,  ^lall  have  been  removed,** ^■-- 

There  are  a  number  of  secondary  nuseaoiu,  but  of  smaE'iBA' 
terest  to  ps,  and  the  history  of  all  which  is  the  same*  IH  tii6 
year  1765,  a  mission  was  founded  among  the  KalmUdkB  of  tlie 
Wolga,  at  Sarepta,  under  the  auspices  and  proteofeioii  of  ih« 
Empress  Catherine  of  Russia,  by  the  Moravians.  Mr.  Hen^ 
l^erson,  an  English  missionary,  who  visited  them  in'  1^1> 
states  that,  after  having  been  established  fifty^six  ^ears,  thty 
ha^ve  not  succeeded  in  making  one  convert  AU  that  tkfff 
^an  boast  of  is  a  few  giris,  who  gave  encouragii^  hopes  of  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  souls ;  but  among  the  gtcmn 
natives  there  has  not  been  one  conversion.f  I  might  say  tile 
j^s^ne  of  many  other  of  their  missions;  which  ore  rather  agii- 
Cjfiltural  and  manufacturing  colonies  than  apostolic  missions. 
jThe  Moravians  established  many  missions  in  tibe  last  ceAPciPf; 
in  Saxony,  in  17S5 ;  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  1737;  in  Georgia, 
1738;  at  Algiers,  1739;  in  Ceylon,  1740;  in  Persia,  1747;  a»d 
in  Egypt,  in  1750 ;  of  which  not  the  slightest  trace  exists  at<he 
present  day. 

Before  leaving  the  missions  of  the  Moravians,  I  may  Htew- 
tion  the  observation  of  several  travellers,  and,  among  others, 
of  KJaproth,  that  the  settlement  at  Sarepta,  and,  indeed  sS\ 
,  their  other  missions,  end  in  becoming  mere  commerciid  estab- 
lishments,:]: and  the  Chevalier  Gamba,  resident  Frendh  Coi- 
sul  at  Astracan,  gives  a  singular  instance  of  supposed  d^- 
neracy  in  Moravian  settlements,  which  have  apparently  become 

r 

'  *  I  regret  being  obliged,  from  feax  of  beooTniog  tireiBPixvei  (d  oovj^  tl^^ 
history  of  attempted  conversion  in  the  West  Indies,  where  the  series  of 
failuftfs  S6.«s.Ben)AjM^le  as  in  the  other  pi|rt»  of  thA  world  of  which  J  ^^<^ 
treated. 

f  Biblical  Researches  and  Travels  in  Russia.    Lond.  182<<(.    p.  4^1. 

1  Voyaffe  au  Mont  Caucase  jeX  en  Georgie.    Far.  1823,  torn,  L  p.  261« 

^^^^'  "^'•''  '*'"  ...        ■  .  .        •■  ..  .  ,j  ^ 
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otli3ifiitflli0ti^us.vil)f^^.  without  .^^ny.tpice^  of  religious  prin* 
4ifileay^-    r ......  . 

M{lQil80S;tM9S8n«Brunton  and  Paterson  opened  a  mission 
aavKnig  th»  Tartars  at  Karass,  under  an  escort  ot  Cossacks, 
and  that  aJbo  is  stated  by  Henderson  to  have  failed,!  as  well 
as  one  attempted  for  the  conversion  of  the  same  people  by 
Mr.  BIythe«  The  late  Emperor  Alexander  put  an  end  to  this 
and  other  nussionS)  and  forbad  their  prosecution ;  but,  even 
b^ore  that,  they  were  acknowledged  not  to  have  produced 
asy  fruit 

It  would  be  easy  to  coUect  acknowledgments  of  a  more 
general  character,  that  prove  the  failure  of  missionary  at- 
temptSy  conducted  by  these  numerous  societies,  over  all  the 
w«»id.  Thus,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bickersteth,  secretary  of*  the 
ClHiFeh  Missionary  Society,  publicly  declared  in  a  speech  at 
York,  in  May  1823,  that,  "  in  the  course  of  the  first  ten  years, 
the  society  never  heard  of  a  single  individual^  who  passed 
from  idolatry  to  Christianity."  j:  The  missionary  register,  after 
twenty  years'  labour,  acknowledges,  that  "  a  present  and  visi* 
hie  success  is  not  the  criterion  that  their  labours  have  been 
accepted  by  God."  The  Church  Missionary  Society  confess, 
after  the  same  period  of  attempt,  that  they  have  no  proof  of 
success  to  bring  forward,  and  that  small  success  has  yet  ap- 
peared in  the  actual  conversion  of  the  heathen.  A  missionary, 
in  the  same  journal,  speaking  of  a  youth,  who  had  shown 
symptoms  of  conviction,  but,  without  being  converted,  apo- 
logises for  his  delight  at  such  a  trifle,  compares  himself  to  a 
poor  wretch,  wandering  in  darkness,  who  leaps  with  joy  at 
the  distant  appearance  of  light ;  and  hails  this  first  example 
of  approximation,  as  an  augury  that  our  children  s  children 
will,  perhaps,  see  the  result  of  these  labours  !§  I  will  close 
these  acknowledgments  with  the  words  of  a  periodical  to 

•  Voyage  dans  le  Russie  m4ridional.    Par.  1826,  torn.  ii.  p.  370« 
f  ,Ubi  sup.  p.  420. 

X  York  Herald,  May  31,  1823.  ' 

§  Quoted  in  tiieCathoHc  Miscellany,  Jan.  1S2S.      ''  (    '   : 
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tdatprj  of  the  propf^tion  of  Cbristiaaity  aBSkOng*  the  WMhai^ 
ynth.  some  mortidciUdaa  and  despondency^  if  our  hopes»'.i>ftiAe 
diffusioa  of  our  religion  depended  on  the  awaoes^  of  mA  lUf 
dertakings  as  the  present  volumes  record;!'*^  tlu^iia  tO'togr^ 
the  attempts  made  to  propagate  Christianity  semmg  the  Indiaoi 
of  America. 

I  There  is  stiU  another  mission,  which  may  appeaE^  al^  fiifit 
sights  to  have  been  attended  with  considerable  suooess;  tbal 
I  mean,  to  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  undertaken  with  the  «aaifi 
or  gneater  advantages  than  I  have  described  when  speaking  of 
the  native  tribes  of  America.  It  i^  4  very  singular  fai!t»  that  tbta 
is  almost  the  only  Instance  op  record  of  a  nation  having  been 
the  first  to  desire  Christianity,  and,  coQsequently,  of  their  having 
been  willing  to  receive  it  iinder  whateve^r  form  it  should  fifst 
come.  It  is  a  known  fact,  that  the  natives  of  those  islands* 
in  consequence  of  seeing  the  superiority  of  the  traders  froi^ 
other  nations,  and  principally  of  those  from  Americay  were  led 
to  ask  for  missionaries  to  propagate  Christianity  among  then* 
This  at  once  forbids  our  considering  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  there,  as  the  result  of  any  principle  of  faith,  pre* 
sented  to  the  acceptance  of  the  individuals ;  they  conceived 
that  Christianity  was  a  better  system  than  their  own,  bepause 
they  had  seen  it  give  men  a  superiority  of  mind  and  cibfr* 
racter ;  and,  with  exceeding  good  sense,  no  doubt,  they  deter- 
mined on  embracing  it  But  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  success  which  Plrotestant  doctrines  can  hav^ 
when  preached  to  Heathen  and  uncivilized  nations.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  enter  on  a  history  of  this  mission  on  another  ^^ 
count  Having  conceded  to  it  all  that  can  be  called  outward 
success,  that  is  to  sayi  that  immense  numbers  of  the  aativiSB 
have  embraced  Christianity ;  and  having  excluded  it  fiRom  the 
object,  which  I  have  in  view,  which  is  to  try  the  comparative 
strength  and  power  of  the  different  systems  preached,  I  should 
be,  sorry  to  enter  into  a  history  of  it,  because  it  seems  to  pire<* 
'  "—  *  Monthly  Review,  VpL  84,  p,  152, 


Mfat^taiOf  lh&M«t  lamentable  ^^cta  of  tm^^di^  ieal,'tbat 
pombaJDljr  ednki'  be -conoeiTed.  I  have  with  m^  extfacfe'fkolm 
iMttoB;  dfuMiribiiig  tke  state  of  these  islands  after  theyhiM  been, 
not  iwmeirtedj  but  sif  bjugated,  by  the  missionaHes :  who;  after 
h^mng  made  themselTes  masters  of  the  whole  tempond  domi- 
iik«  of  t^  idaads,  after  having  made  the  king  and  his'  people 
their  slaves,  after  having  stript  the  natives  of  that  simplicity 
of>  cbaaraet^^  for  which  they  were  before  remarkable — and  I 
an  «are  you  would  hardly  believe  it  possible  that  men,  nttder 
th«  shelter  of  the  word  of  God,  and  professing  to  teach  the 
^bctnaes  of  Christianity,  could  have  so  aeted,-^have  reduced 
tlie  oountry  to  a  state  of  such  wretchedness,  that  persons  who 
lian^  ^ce  visited  it,  declare,  that,  instead  of  a  blessing,  the 
ife^w  religion  has  been  its  utter  ruin.  They  say,  that  th^e 
system  of  Christianity  enforced  on  the  natives,  has  been  such,  as 
totally  to  change  them  for  the  worse ;  that,  instead  of  an  active 
open-hearted  raoe,  it  has  rendered  them  crafty,  indolent,  and 
tveacherous :  so  that,  immense  tracts  of  country,  which  were 
fovmerty  seen  covered  with  the  most  beautiful  crops,  are  now 
totally  barren ;  and  the  cultivation  of  that  important  plant,  the 
braad'^fruit  tree,  has  been  so  neglected,  that  it  is  in  danger  of 
beeomi&g  extinct  in  the  island ; — ^that  feuds,  quarrels,  and  dis- 
putes, have  been  so  general,  that  a  prince,  one  of  the  most 
intellig(^t  persons  in  the  country,  and  the  first  to  embrace 
Chnsiiaoity,  on  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries,  had  fitted  out 
an^  expedition,  to  emigrate  from  his  own  country,  because 
he'CMmiid  not  bear  the  severity  of  their  yoke.  These  are 
fkdtS' which  have  been  published  in  this  country, f  and  I 
shall  pei4iaps  have  occasion  to  return  to  them,  and  say  some- 
thing'more  of  these  islands,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the 
miasiaiiB  established  in  them  by  the  Catholics  within  these 
f€9iffiy8arfti 
■Snefa^' ;  h^ewerer,  seems  to  be  the  result  of  the  missionary' 

f  idohsttlt  t!h'e  <' Voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  Blonde  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.'/  ^ 
hon^  1j827v»    ♦*The  Qnatterly  Beview,'*  Vol.  xxxv.'p.  400,  ahd  lix.'' 
p.  609.     Kotzebue's   '^  Second  Voyage  round  thQ  ^orld/'  and  AuguatUs 
Toole's  'f  Aocount  ofli  tdht  months  lesidence'in  New  Zealand/' 


system  as  hitherto  tried,  in  €fv«rf  Hsa^e;  eaa^'l  am  itot'O<Ai«0Ei9v#  t 
or  havifig  ifconb^ed  atny  ihing,*  or  d£  having  overlCioted  «tiy<i 
tedtitnony  th6,t  tofM  go  againiSt  me.  I  have  corefoUy  drawn  ^H^  - 
eiti-acts  froih  the  origitial  reports;   but  I  have  not  given' you - 
ohelialf  the  store  of  materials  which  I  had  brought  togetbcur- 
in  examining  the  subject.    The  restdt,  however^  is  satfefaetory^ 
beyond  any  thing,  that  hitherto  the  attempts  made  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  on  the  Protestant  principle,  that  the 
^ble  alone  is  sufficient — that  there  was  to  be  no  oth^  sano-* 
tion  or  authority  in  religion — ^has  almost,  without  exception, 
everywhere  failed.    There  is  yet  another  point  to  be  examined. 
In  spite  of  what  I  have  said,  we  meet  constantly,  in  the  reports 
of  the  societies,  an  account  of  many  persons  being  converted. 
Now,  I  have  not  been  able  to  help  noting  certain  criterionsof 
great  importance,  in  estimating  the  character  of  the  conversions 
so  stated. 

In  the  first  place,  you  must  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  led 
away  by  those  reports,  which  speak  of  the  immense  number 
of  copies  of  the  Bible  and  the  New  Testament  distributed 
among  the  natives  of  heathen  countries, — ^you  must  not  sup- 
pose that  this  gives  any  evidence  of  conversion, — or  that, 
because  missionaries  ask  for  innumerable  quantities  of  Bibles, 
any  thing  like  a  proportionable  number  of  conversions  are 
made.  For,  these  Bibles  are  sent  out  in  cargos,  and  accumu- 
lated in  warehouses  abroad,  or  distributed  to  persons  who 
make  no  use  of  them  at  all,  or  make  them  serve  any  purpose, 
as  you  will  see  by  a  few  examples,  which  I  will  give  you  just 
now.  General  Hislop,  for  instance,  in  his  ^'  History  of  the 
Campaign  against  the  Mahrattas  and  Pindarris,"  says,  that 
'*  tiiese  missionaries  think  that  this  distribution  of  the  Gofl|)db 
in  Chinese,  Sanscrit,  &c.  is  sufficient  to  obtain  their  purpose ; 
and  as  they  send  out  these  books  to  English  agents  and  magis- 
trates, in  different  places,  so  they  reckon  the  number  of  their 
ooayertsty  and  the  success  of  their  labours,  in  proportion  to  the 
eopies  distributed.**  He  says,  that  he  knew  several  re^dences, 
where  no  vessel  ever  arrived  without  a  case  or  bale  of  Bibles 


b)f ^  Hfubch^edir'  at  a  itme.  The  Chinese  look.  9i  tkmf  a^  <faj, 
t)i&i«til6y  &aT^  more  beadtiful  iustodesr  in  th/^  QW^  Mteta^Xwet^^ 
alid '  have  not  the  least  idea  whether  they  ajre  iiUiia»(ie4  fipf . 
atti^mefnt  or  instroctioii,  and*  after  hovii^  road  themt  throw-^ 
them  aeide ;  so  that  the  resident  couU  not  po03ibly  distribute  apx 
veiate :  but  the  ardent  xeal  of  the  Malacca  missioqarj  contwue4« 
to  ^up{4y  them)  by  ship  after  ship,  in  such  quantities  that.th^« 
w«n&  obliged  to  be  placed  in  a  warehouse!  He  adds,  thai) 
<'  this  is  die  missionary  who  had  written  to  the  Bible  Society* 
thai  they  might  send  him  out  a  million  of  Bibles ;  and  in  tbis^ 
way  it  would  have  been  easy  to  dispose  of  them."*  .  i 

I  have  also  seen  a  letter,  and  will  quote  it,  although  it  is 
from  a  Catholic  authority,  written  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Vios^ 
ApostoKo  of  Siam,  who  relates  precisely  the  same  cirGunv- 
stance, — **  That  two  English  emissaries  had  arrived,  and  wepg 
distributing  Bibles  in  every  direction ;  the  people  used  then^  to 
wrfl^  up  their  merchandize  in  the  shops ;  some  of  them^  h^Wjf 
ev^9  brought  them  to  the  Catholic  clergy  as  of  no  use.*'  He 
then  remarks,  "  in  this  way  reports  are  sent  over,  and  the  number 
of  converts  are  reckoned  by  the  number  of  Bibles  distributed 
I  know  that  not  a  single  conversion  haa  been  made  l^y 
them."f 

*  See  the  Month.  Rev.  No.  94,  p.  369. 

'f  The  letter  is  dated  20tb  June,  1829,  ftnd  was  communicated  to  me 
by  the  Cardinal  Cappellari,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  now  worthily  raised 
to  a  higher  dignity.  I  will  give  the  good  Bishop's  own  words,  ais  they 
contain  other  curious  facts. — "  Duo  emissarii  societatis  biblistarum  httc 
venerunt  a  decern  circiter  mensibus :  immensos  libros  Bibliorom  IHigiia 
sinica  dcriptos  sparserunt  inter  Sinenses.  Alii  illis  utantor  ad  fomandum 
tftbatiuui,  alii  ad  involenda  dulciaria  quae  vendunt,  alii  denique  tradiderunt 
n(Mtrt«,  qui  ad  pie  detulerunt  tanquam  inutiles.  Numerant  isH  hiUiat<B 
WiTO$~  fporsos,  et  poetea  scribvnt  in  Ewropam^  dicenteSy  tot  ease  gentiles  facU>ft 
chrii^tifmos  q^ot  stint  libri  sparsi :  at  ego,  qui  sum  testis  ocularis,  dic6,  He 
unum  quidem /actum  christianum.  Voluit  ab  initio  rex  Siati[k'e3e|)ell^rV(6M, 
signiHcatum  est  ilHs  nomine  regis  ut  abii«nt,  peilefuiltlJut'4im«l'iaiiMt)8- 
Treiiihf  thtssidtmrii  apo^tollel.    Respdndit  fiariilo,  pHaHia  i n^l ,vB^fffif, 
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»ilii''the  Fr^ncih  **  Asiatic  Journal,"  we  are  assured,  on  the 
aiaiih6rily'of  a  letter  from  Macao,  that  copies  of  Dr.  Morris 
aoil^ir^Bible,  which  had  been  Introduced  into  China,  were  after- 
watrds  sold  by  auction ;  and  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  bought  by  manufacturers  for  different  purposes,  bat 
principally  by  the  makers  of  slippers,  which  they  used  to  line 
with  them  I  It  is  painful,  and  humiliating,  and  unbecoming 
the  solemnity  of  this  place,  to  mention  such  circumstances ; 
but  they  are  important,  towards  undeceiving  those  who  think 
that  all  these  Bibles  are  put  to  a  useful  purpose,  instead  of 
this  degrading  and  disrespectful  use  being  made  of  the  word 
of  God.* 

But  the  fact  is,  that  the  Bibles  so  sent  are  easily  and  will- 
ingly received  by  the  natives,  under  peculiar  circumstances ; 
and  I  will  read  you,  in  illustration,  an  extract  from  Martyn*s 
Diary.  He  says,  **  Early  this  morning  they  set  me  ashore, 
to  see  a  hot  spring.  A  great  number  of  Brahmans  and  Fakirs 
were  ^ere.  Not  being  able  to  understand  them,  I  gave  away 
tracts.  Many  followed  me  to  the  budgerow,  where  I  gave 
away  more  tracts,  and  some  Testaments.  Arrived  at  Monghir 
about  noon.  In  the  evening,  some  came  to  me  for  books,  and 
among  them  those  who  had  travelled  from  the  spring,  having 
heaird  that  I  was  giving  away  copies  of  the  Ramayuna.  They 
would  not  believe  me  when  Ttold  them  it  was  not  the  Rama- 
yuna. I  gave  them  six  or  eight  more."f  Ramayuna  signifies 
the  adventures  of  the  God  Ramah,  which  these  poor  creatures 
supposed  the  Bible  to  contain ;  so  that  missionaries,  who  did 
not  know  the  language,  might  have  stated,  that  they  were  so 
anxious  for  the  Bible  as  to  have  followed  them  miles  to  obtain  a 
copy.      Again : — "  A  man  followed  the  budgerow  alon^  the 

aacerdotes  gallos  habere  confidentiam  regis  ab  ioitk)  etc.  Videtur  Mihi 
rex  timuisse  ne  nationem  Ulorum  offisnderet,  et  mediaute  peeuniai  ut  puHo, 
,u«que  modo  remanent'' 

*  Nouvean  Journal  Attatique,  1828,  to.  ii  p.  40. 

I  Ubi  Sttp.  p.  260. 


walls  of  the  fort,  and,  finding  an  opportunity,. got  on  board 
with  pjiother,  begging  for  a  book,  not  believing  but  that  ilmm 
the  Kamayuna.''*     In  another  place  he  tells  us,  that  he  •ent'a 
copy  of  the  Bible  to  one  of  the  native  princesses ;  and  you  may 
see  how  little  good  it  was  likely  to  do  here,  and  what  a  small 
chance  of  conversion  there  was  by  such  a  process.      The 
Ranee  of  Daudnagar,  to  whom  he  had  sent  it  through  the 
Pundit,  returned  her  compliments,  and  begged  to  know  what 
was  to  be  done  to  obtain  benefit  from  the  boo)c,  whether  she 
had  to  say  a  prayer,  or  was  she  to  make  a  salaam,  or  bow  to 
it  ?f      Thus,  therefore,  all  the  idea  she  had  of  the  book,  wi»» 
that  some  superstitious  homage  should  be  paid  to  it.     To 
these  examples  I  could  add  many  more,  of  a  similar  character. 
The  Abbe  Dubois  has  related  an  amusing  anecdote,  concern- 
ing the  Telinga  version  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  which  a 
deputation  of  native  Catholics  laid,  in  grave  silence,  at  his 
feet     It  had  been  received  from  a  Protestant  missionary,  and 
had  proved  the  utter  perplexity  of  several  villages,  the  readers 
of  which,  assembled  in  council,  had  not  been  able  to  compre- 
hend a  syllable  of  it.     They  had  at  length  taken  it  to  an  emi- 
nent astrologer  in  the  neighbourhood ;  who,  having  studied  it 
to  no  purpose,  and  wishing  to  conceal  his  ignorance,  seriously 
assured  them  that  the  work  was  a  complete  treatise  on  magic, 
and  must  be  destroyed,  lest  some  calamity  might  befal  them. 
And  they  had  now  accordingly  brought  it  in  a  bag  to  their 
priest,  to  know  how  they  might  best  dispose  of  itif: 

Again,  we  are  assured,  upon  good  authority,  that  a  version  of 
the  Bible  was  sent  among  the  Tartars  of  the  Caucasus,  sup' 
posed  to  be  in  their  own  language ;  but  it  was  so  written 
that  they  did  not  understand  a  word  of  it;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  books  were  torn  in  pieces,  and  made  use  of  as 
wfidijing  for  their  guns.  The  Chevalier  Gamba  observes,  that, 
at  Astracan,  a  great  number  of  Bibles  were  sent  out  to  convert 

•  lb.  t  ^l>-  P*  240.  .    ' 

X  "  Annales  de  la  propagation  de  la  Foi."  torn.  i.  p.  159,  1S29.  .;  i  ; 


tlie  nativBS,  bat  tA  tKe  ^re«Mlii<  >el«  df  «RMi  flrtillhWWi  pug, 
of  course  they  cdaM  not  make  ^ve  flli^lflisdt  iiier*^'<4ifeflK»>4» 
that  the  present  was  completely  throwti  «waf.*'  llifeM 
'  few  of  many  examples  to  «how  yon  how  very 
judge  of  the  extent  of  conversion,  or  of  the  pr^agaJdmm&i 
Christianity,  by  the  returns  of  the  distrfbution  of  ftiHm  nWtTtig 
the  natives  of  heathen  conntHes. 

Another  &llacioas  rale  is  the  number  of  sehohirs  ^mad 
schools ;  and  it  is  very  singular  that  several  of  the  mia^on- 
aries  constantly  write  that  all  their  congregation  consiBti  af 
their  schools.  But  with  regard  to  this  part  of  mlsBioMtfy 
labours,  there  are  two  striking  remarks.  The  first  is,  that 
many  heathens,  and  especially  the  Hindoos,  have  no  ol]jeottaii 
to  frequent  these  schools,  and  to  send  their  children,  but  yet  ave 
not  thereby  led  to  embrace  Christianity.  Mr.  Lushington,  in 
a  work  published  at  Calcutta,  in  1824,  enters  at  full  lengtii 
into  remarks  upon  this  subject  He  says,  "that  it  is  now 
proved  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  are  not  withheld  by  the 
circumstance  of  this  learning  being  communicated  throrugh 
our  religious  books  ;  but  that  their  thus  consenting  to  read  the 
New  Testament  must  not  be  taken  in  proof  of  any  abatement 
in  their  prejudices  against  Christianity.  However  numerous 
the  scholars  may  be  who  frequent  these  schools,  their  atten- 
dance lasts  no  longer  than  is  necessary  to  learn  to  read,  write, 
and  cast  accounts,  so  as  to  be  able  to  gain  a  living  by  joinii^  the 
numerous  fraternity  of  accountants  or  sircars.  He  argues  that, 
in  the  present  state  of  their  minds,  no  better  results  are  to  be 
expected ;  but  if  any  transient  impression  is  made  upon  their 
minds  by  the  books  used  in  the  schools,  it  must  soon  be  effaced 
from  want  of  being  renewed.'*f 

Dr.  Heber  confirms  this  assertion.  For  he  tells  us,  that  a 
Baptbt  missionary  had  established  at  Decca  twenty-six  schools, 

•  "  Journal  Asiat/*  ibid. 

f  *'  The  History,  Design,  and  Present  State  of  the  Religious,  Benevo- 
lent, and  Charitable  Institutions,  founded  by  the  British  in  Calcutta  and 
its  Vicinity,  p.  217. 


hf  ii|«iu4b  fC  «  kiindwd  bo^  vbo  all  i^  tiie 
■mUbwiJt  any  Q9m  oipfomg  it,    <<It  13  trues" 
<«li«*  of  lhew»  few  URiU  be  eonverted,"*    The  aame 
dMH  tikie  edttoalion  doe9  nol  lead  to  oQAyex^QDy  is 
by  tke  AnoricaB  iniiifliowary»  Gordon  HalLf    An  agent 
ioC  tte  Cbittcb  Miarionary  Soaiety  writep,  that  *'  the  childr^ 
bav«  been  foundready  to  say  th^  leaaooay  whenever  he  had  it 
JMihiB  poww  to  give  them  a  mouthful  of  food/':t 
^  Jfcil  there  is  anothw  still  more  important  consideration; 
and  k  is  that  Christianity  is  most  carefully  excluded  from  the 
taaebiing  of  these  schools.    We  have  a  proof  of  this  in  Bishop 
Hebe's  woricy  who  tells  us,  that  at  Benares  there  was  a  school 
frequented  by  140  Hindoos,  and  that  when,   after  visiting 
k,  he  went  to  see  one  of  the  most  celebrated  pagodas  in  the 
ae^bourhoed,  he  found  one  of  the  boys,  who  had  seemed 
tii»  most  clever  there,  wearing  the  Brahman  string,  and  ready 
to  show  him  through  every  part  with  as  manifest  an  eager- 
ness and  interest,  as  the  most  scrupulous  Hindoo  could  have 
exhibited  who  had  never  frequented  a  Christian  school.    All 
this  struck  the  Bishop  forcibly,  and  he  thus  comments  upon 
its  ^<  The  remarks  of  the  boy  opened  my  eyes  more  fully  to  a 
danger  which  had  before  struck  me  as  possible— that  some  of 
the  boys  brought  up  in  our  schools  might  grow  up  accom- 
pli^ed  hypocrites,  playing  the  part  of  Christians  with  us,  and 
^th  their  own  peojde  of  zealous  followers  of  Brahma;   or 
^leifaat  th^  would  settle  down  into  a  sort  of  compromise 
iMween  the  two  creeds,  allowing  that  Christianity  was  the 
best  for  us,  but  that  idolatry  was  necessary  and  commendable 
in  persons  of  their  own  nation.    I  talked  with  Mr.  Frazer 
and  Mr.  Morris  on  this  subject  in  the  course  of  the  morning ; 
they  answered,  that  the  same  danger  had  been  foreseen  by 

*  Narrative,  toI.  ilL  p.  299. 

f  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Gordon  Hall,  Andover,  U.S^  182S,  p.  256.  He 
Cftlcttlates  the  number  of  miiaionaiies  necessary  to  convert  India  alone  i|t 
ae^.  This  plan  or  ides  of  *'  aigoing  in  pUtoona"  is  AOt  sorely  that 
followed  by  the  apottlea ! 

{  Cath.  miscell.  nt  tup. 

o 
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Mh  Mitele6d^  and  l&ttt  iir  consequenee  of  iib  'repM*efilBlibn% 
tbely  had  left  off  tetiehi&g  the  boys' the  <cise^  'and  "the  ted  ooai^ 
ihandmi^ts,  chooding  rather  fliat  the  liglilr  should  hrBBk*4fn 
them  by  degrees,  and  when  they  were  better  «U»  to  bterit*^* 
Thus,  therefore,  according  to  this  system,  ikne  attendaacei  'at 
the  schools  may  be  very  genered,  yet  Christtanity  will  not  be 
teamt,  because  it  is  not  taught  in  them. 

Another  false  criterion  is,  to  suppose  that  becawse  liaige 
eongregatioDs  assemble  to  hear  sermons,  they  ax«  beMme 
Christians.  Several  missionaries  state  that  Uiey  hareextMi' 
sive  congregations  and  audiences  amounting  to  many  hundreds, 
but  do  not  feel  that  they  have  made  a  single  convert  Martyn 
acknowledges  that  he  had  a  ccmsiderable  audience,  but  yet  ike 
fruit  of  all  his  time,  and  of  all  his  misdonary  labours  in  India, 
was  th6  making  of  one  or  two  converts  on  whose  sincerity  k& 
depended.  Indeed,  it  is  impossiM^  not  to  be  struck  with  tiie 
feeling  of  mortification  and  disappointment  mani&st  m  his 
journal  upon  this  subject  ''The  service  in  Hindootlanee^" 
he  writes,  «  was  at  two  o'clock.  The  number  of  the  women 
not  above  one  hundred.  I  expounded  chapter  lii.  of  St  Mat* 
thew.  Notwithstanding  the  great  apathy  witi^  which  they 
seemed  to  receive  every  thing,  there  were  two  or  three  who, 
I  was  sure,  understood  and  felt  something.  But  not  a  single 
creature  beside  them,  European  or  native,  was  present"f 

This  was  at  Dinapoor;  but  he  wrote  immediatdiy  after  to 
Archdeacon  Corrie,  that  th^y  all  abandoned  him,  upon  kis 
teprovihg  one  of  them  for  unbecoming  behaviour  at  unar- 
8hip.J 

•  Tpm.  i.  p.  379.  f  P.  253. 

X  P.  278. — As  no  one,  among  modem  Protestant  missionaries,  has  ex- 
erted himself  more  than  Martyn,  or  won  more  personal  esteem,  I  Will  here 
give  the  history  of  his  success.  After  a  long  time,  one  woman  wishing  to 
be  married,  applied  to  him  for  baptism ;  but  not  finding  her  disposed,  he 
refused  to  admit  her. -'(p.  255.)  That  was  the  only  approach  which,  he 
witnessed  at  Dinapoor.  Another  who  always  attended,  and  was  even  moved 
to  tears  at  his  sermons,  refused  to  confer  with  him.— (p.  279.)  From  that 
station  he  proceeded  to  Cawnpoor,  where  his  btographer  tell  a»  that,  in 
spite  of  his  delicacy,  he  baptized  one  old  Hindoo  woiaaii,  who,,  thgogk  very 


^r,  iB^iMAer  'Fb«8>  lie  9Mf»  ih^  ki^  c^QgiP^gii^Wkiim-tol^flk- 
Ue,  but  4ba1^.b»niig  pi>e«fibe(i  4giaA9t  tl^ereiiPQijif  of  pppeiry> 
Ae^ouoaeqnmum  ims  thit  liaK%  any  i»ne  of  .^eip  jQUMiie  agfu^ ; 
-and,  ^f  leuppM^**  he  addci^  *' tiuit  ailter  aii^ther  Suxiday  I  sifjtJl 
rmai  kafe  lenctn  mie,"* 

>  SBimUtth  4hen'fi>r  the  vature  ^  the  congregatiqns  afisefn- 
bled,  aad  (boonigfat  by  abk  mksioiuuriea  to  listen  for  a  time* 
.-  Nor  MS  ibeae  femarkfl  to  be  coikfiiied  to  India.  The  mis- 
mmutt^^^Kbmejf  in  Africa,  wiatefl»  that  he  has  a  x^oogregatLon 
^'jaart  than  S00»  Imt  that,  up  to  that  nunnent,  not  one  of 
theOL  has  ean  te  hear,  or  heart  to  underhand.  He  then  ex- 
^plains  the  myatery,  hj  infonning  ua  that  ihe  has  imder  his  in- 
apeotioa  500  individuals,  whe  depend  entirely  ^pon  a  daily 
allowaiace  fsam  goyenunent,  and  that,  thus»  havijqg  the  pec^le 
jtMdre  at  conaaiaad,  he  humbly  kope»  that  the  Ix)rd  will  bless 
^is  word,  aUiough  he  probably  shall  nqt  see  the  fruit  he  so 
jaaeh  desires^f  ^  My  serauuis,"  writes  the  one  of  Digah, 
*^hasie  tbeen  well  frequented,  and  that  v^  attentively;  but 
lihere  is  not  om  of  whom  I  can  say,  behold  he  prayeth.":^ 

i  jukuat  now  hasten  to  a  conclusion. 

You  w^  observe  that  I  have  quoted  no  authorities  that  can 
■be  eonaidered  hostile  to  the  missionary  societies ;  by  which, 
I  mean  not  merely  Catholic  authorities,  but  I  am  not  con- 
scious, with  one  exception,  of  having  quoted  a  single  writer  of 
^a»y  aovl^  who,  I  have  the  slightest  ground  to  suspect,  was 
^iyj^posed  to  the  scheme  of  proselytisim.  I  have  endeavoured 
4i>  choose  my  authorities  from  the  missionaries  themselves, 
from  their  reports,  or  from  their  acknowledged  advocates; 
and  the  results,  if  balanced  with  the  means  employed, 
with  the  immense  resources — ^both  material  and  moral,  with 
the  wealth,  and  still  more,  ijrith  the  superior  attainments  of 

Ignorant,  was  very  fairni)^*-^.  314.)  In  fine  one  other  coavexslon  is  «dl 
that  bis  panegyrist  pretends  to  attribute  to  him  daring  his  mission  in  Persia 
and  India,— (p.  488.) 

•  P.  S87. 

f  Quoted  in  Misoell.  %A  sup. 

}  Mitsioaary  Register,  20th  Rep.  p.  J6. 


those wlio^iMi4fH90te4r^enMeIve8  iiQ'th^-.wQrb.araisiMiir9s 
wiUg«AitfyffLei&.wbatI  said  at  tha  comva«iMWi&iit  ai .mj  dis-  . 
course.  And  allow  m^  to  repeat  it  {  tbatif  we](Qp]i;herefor  tbe 
blewing  |araini««d  bf  Godto  the  method  of  .pDQjpi^gatiiig.  the 
faith  whieh  he  has  established,  a&d  if  this  Uessuig  is  to  be 
maDifested  by  the  success  of  those  who  undertake  the  task  ;Jf 
the  promise  of  his  aid  was  given  to  those  who  should  succeed  the  . 
apostles,  not  merely  in  their  ministry  and  in  their  doctrines,  but 
likewise  in  the  methods  which  he  prescribed,  we  have  every  evi<> 
dence  that  it  is  not  on  the  system,  here  exhibited  that  the  bless- 
ing was  pronounced  nor  those  promises  bestowed. 

If  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  in  a  language .  intelligible  to 
the  people  be  his  appointed  way  of  conversion,  and  if  the 
principle,  which  leads  to  that  distribution,  be  the  ground  of 
faith  which  he  inculcated,  surely  it  is  time  to  see  some  good 
results,  after  fifteen  millions  have  been  scattered  abroad.  Time 
and  quantity  are,  it  is  true,  as  nothing  in  his  estimation;  but 
surely,  looking  at  the  simple  form  and  obvious  methods  which 
he  chose  for  the  infancy  of  his  Church,  we  can  hardly  explaiB 
such  an  enormous  want  of  ratio  between  the  instrument  and 
the  effects  which  himself  had  chosen.  Who  can  imagine  that 
the  command  to  teach  all  nations,  not  only  involved  the  com- 
mand to  print  the  Bible,  but  to  print  it  by  millions,  beHrae  it 
should  yield  fruit  ?  Surely  then,  if  we  ever  are  allowed  to 
argue  from  the  failure,  to  the  inadequacy,  of  the  means,. we 
must  confess,  that  after  millions  of  Bibles  have  been  distri- 
buted to  so  little  purpose,  their  distribution  is  not  the  meane 
appointed  by  God  for  conversion;  and,  consequently,  that  the 
blessing  of  heaven  is  not  upon  the  work,  nor  his  approbal&on 
upon  its  principle — ^the  all-sufficiency  of  the  written  word.-  It 
is  true  that,  <'  the  husbandman  waiteth  for  the  pieoious  fimit 
of  the  earth,  patiently  bearing  till  he  receive  the  eariy  and  the 
latter  rain.***  But  if  he  shall,  year  after  year,  have  scattered 
hb  seed  in  vain ;  if,  after  having  used  every  means  which  slaXL 
and  perseverance  can  supply,  he  still  receive,  in  letuni,  but  - 

*  JuBflS  V,  7. 
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be  1^1  'Mrify^dotidUde"that  hSs'  ^eed  id  defli<^te,  ^'  ttattih^  ' 
xuHl^rst^dii  iKit'tb^  etdtivation  of  tte  laiild 

And*  this -ioortiifying  condusion  must  become  'doi:A>l|f  tm-j 
avOidaUle^  if  he  sftodl  dee  others  around  him,  who,  purscuttig  a 
rival  probess,  teea^  J^bAj,  from  the  same  soil,  a  rieh  hanredt 
of  enduring  frttit  And  how  this  is  exemplified  in  the  pre^ 
seiit  ease,  win  be  seen  when  next  you  favour  me  with  your  at- 
tendance. 

You  wifl  perceive  that  I  have  carefully  abstained  from  what- 
ever might  tend  to  decry  or  vilify  the  system  followed ;  I  have 
not  said  one  word  derogatory  to  the  character  of  the  mis- 
sionaries employed.  I  have  not,  as  has  often  been  done,  even 
in  ofiieitd  documents,  alluded  to  their  being  uneducated,  or 
ignorant,  or  not  qualified  by  their  attainments  or  information, 
for  the  task  which  they  have  to  perform.  I  have  not  cast  the ' 
slightest  aspersion  on  their  moral  character,  or  on  the  motive 
which  have  moved  or  directed  them.  I  have  not  hinted  that  any 
thing  like  personal  interest  influences  those  who  are  concerned 
in  the  management  of  these  societies.  I  have  carefully  ab^ 
stained  frx>m  every  thing  of  this  nature,  and  have  simply  used 
the  fbcts  laid  before  us  by  themselves ;  for  I  have  considered- 
throughout,  that  the  English  establishment,  or  any  diber 
religious  body,  must  naturally  best  understand  what  means 
are  calculated  to  effect  its  own  purposes. 

Indeed,  I  will  farther  say,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
person  to  peruse  the  documents  which  I  have  quoted,  and 
make  himself  familiar  with  their  details,  and,  instead  of  ap* 
quiring  any  feeling  of  contempt  or  aversion  for  those  engaged 
in  this  work,  not  to  be  brought  to  feel  and  acknowledge,  what 
a  fund  of  beautiful  religious  spirit  this  country  possesses,  were 
it  «idy  directed  m  those  channels  whidi  God  has  i^pdnted, 
that  tbey  may  be  efiectuaL  We  have  it  here  shown,  that  there 
exist,  to  tb&B  moment,  amongst  u%  some  remaios  of  that  spirit^ 
which  Jed  so  nany  of  our  coimtrymen,.  in  former  ages,-  intoi 
foreign  lands,  to  be,  under  Providence,  the  merciful  instru- 
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ments  in  btittging  many  great  nations  to  the  profesaion  of 
Christianity. 

Let  but  the  same  priB<;iple,  which  they  bore  wilh  them  to 
the  task,  return  again,  as  a  general  blessing  to  our  country ; 
iet  the  mantle  of  the  Bonifaces  and  WiUibrords,  with  their 
twofold  spirit  of  Catholic  faith  and  Catholic  love,  be  caught 
up  by  this  nation,  and  it  shaU  divide  the  rivers,  and  open 
the  seas  before  its  missionuies,  and  shaU  make  them  the  in- 
heritors of  their  grace,  and  render  this  island  once  more,  what 
fnHinerly  it  was,  a  gu^bing  well-spring  of  Christianity  and 
salvation  to  the  nations  of  the  earth. 


1^: 


LECTURE  THE  SEVENTH. 


ON  THE  PBACTIC4L  SUCCESS  OF  THE   CATHOLIC   RULE 
OF  FAITH  IN  CONVEJITINO  HEATHEN  NATIONS. 


LUKE  3d.  20. 

**  But  if  If  in  the  finger  of  God,  cast  out  devils,  undoubtedly  the 

kingdom  of  God  is  come  upon  you  J* 

In  tti^  Gospel  whiek  the  Chiurch  has  selected  for  your  edifica- 
tion in  the  aeryiee  of  this  day,  it  is  related  how  our  Blessed 
Savi(mr  <!ast  out  the  devil  from  one  that  was  blind,  and  deaf,  and 
dumb.  In  the  words  of  my  text,  he  concludes,  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, that,  seeing  how  this  wonderful  power  could  not 
be  attributed  to  any  human  jot  earthly  agency,  but  must  have 
4some  from  Grod,  his  heareis  wece  bound  to  acknowledge,  that 
the  kingdom  x>f  God  was  really,  in  his  person,  brought  among 
them.  Now,  as  the  venerable  Bede  observes,  in  his  comment- 
ary on  this  passage,  what,  on  this  occasion,  was  done  in  the 
body,  is  daily  perfomied  in  spirit,  in  the  Church  of  God,  by 
the  conversion  of  men  unto  the  faith;  inasmuch  as,  the  devil 
being  thence  expelled,  l^ir  eyes  are  first  opened  to  see  the 
light  of  God'<s  truth,  and  afterwards,  their  tongues  being  loosed, 
they  ane  allowed  to  join  in  his  praise.  And  as  this  efficacy 
and  power  was  assumed  by  our  blessed  Saviour,  for  a  proof 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  indeed  with  him,  and  through 
kkn  was  presented  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Jews ;  so  may  we 
say,  that  in  the  parallel  power  of  the  €hurch  is  to  be  found  a 
similar  d^n^istration,  that  where  it  at  present  exists,  there 
also  is  the  kingdom  of  Christ 

Such,  my  brethren,  is  the  topic  on  which  I  wish  to  occupy 
your  attention  this  evening ;  it  is  but  a  completion  of  the  task 
which  I  commenced  atourlast  meeting.;  when,  having  laid  before 
you  the  touchstone  of  the  rule  of  faith,  which  exists  in  the 
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^wer  of  eilfeelifigOMnr^'i^oii  among  inch  as  know  not  Ciuis^ 
I  filtered  upon  the  «|^f]^catiofi  of  this  proof  to  that  priooipit 
of  religiota,  to  that  groimd-worii:  of  faith,  which  is  kekd  tol» 
essential  by  those  who  differ  from  ns  on  this  head  Exclusivselj 
mkldng  use,  with  tiie  exception  of  one  or  two  immaterial  con*- 
firmatory  instances,  of  documents  put  forth  by  persons  wte 
have  a  natural  interest  in  their  respective  establishmentB  for 
propagating  Christianity  among  the  heathen,  I  showed  yon 
how  it  was  acknowledged,  that  hitherto  no  success  had  attended 
their  labours  ;  but  that,  in  every  country,  in  the  east  and  the 
west,  the  preaching  of  Christianity,  with  that  sanction,  and 
upon  that  basis,  which  their  religion  required,  had  proved 
abortive.  I  then  promised  to  go  into  tiie  other  side  of  tke 
question ;  and,  from  the  progress  and  the  actual  state  of  simiiar 
•efforts  made,  and  daily  making,  by  Catholic  missionaries,  to 
prove  that  the  divine  blessing  does  appear  to  rest  on  .their 
labours,  and  that  they  have  succeeded  in  the  very  field  wheie 
the  others  acknowledge  themselves  to  have  failed ;  yea,  and 
that  they  have  succeeded,  according  to  the  confession  of  their 
very  rivals. 

This,  then,  is  the  task  on  which  I  am  now  about  to  enter. 
It  was  originally  my  intention,  as  I  believe  I  hinted  in  the  fint 
instance,*  to  begin  my  narrative  from  rather  a  remote  period ; 
I  wished  to  commence  the  history  of  Catholic  conven^n  frotti 
those  centuries  in  which  it  is  universally  acknowledged 
that  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  they 
are  called,  were  sufEciently  estaUished,  to  prove  the  identity 
of  that  Church  which  thai  sent  forth  missionaries  with 
the  present  Roman  Catholic  Church.  I  should  have  eom- 
menced  probably  from  the  seventh  or  eighth  century ;> but 
I  soon  found  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  condense  even  into 
a  lengthened  discourse,  the  facts  which  this  plan  wottki  oUige 
me  to  bring  before  your  consideration ;  and  besides,  however 
nly  ctKse  may  in  some  respects  appear  to  suier  by  laying  aaide 
*4Hikt'I  consider  a  very  powerfol  support,  i  think  that  yOu*  will 


iiahirally  take  more  interest  m  thooe  m&musl(m9i9$  aid  ooauif- 
venoes  whioh  are  nearer  your  own  tiiae^  and  "wUch  oan  be  pi|t 
idoee  iaiTiy  in  contrast  with  iviiat  I  expo9ed.lMfc  our  last  menjt- 
ing*  Pch:  there  might  be  differenees  of  eircttmstances  in  fir- 
mer times;  there  might  be  causea  in  opeeration  which  cannot 
mom  he  discoyered ;  and  coaaequently  the  auecew  which,  at- 
tended the  early  miasionaries  sent  out  by  the  Church,  or 
flrather  by  the  See  of  Rome^  to  convert  nations,  as  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  may  be  supposed  to  have  depended  on  peculiar 
circumstances  which  now  no  longer  act* 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  therefore,  that  I  shall  confine  myself 
-to  later  times.  But  I  cannot  pass  over  one  event,  and  that  is 
the  conversion  of  this  country-^I  mean  its  last  conversion, 
alter  the  Saxon  occupation,  to  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  a 
very  interesting  and  important  enquiry  for  any  person  endowed 
with  a  truly  candid  and  reflecting  mind,  and  at  the  same  time 
possessing  the  patience  to  look  minutely  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  to  see  what  were  the  causes  that  produced  that 
ahnost  instantaneous,  yet  lasting  and  univeral  effect,  which  the 
preaching  of  the  first  missionaries,  sent  by  St  Gregory  into 
tids  country,  did  produce.  Now  it  was  gaierally  thought  at 
the  time  when  this  conversion  was  made,  and  by  the  indivi- 
duab  themselves  who  wrought  it,  that  no  power  could 
have  effected  it,  and  that  no  power  did  effect  it,  except 
the  gift  of  miracles,  which  they  believed  to  have  been 
granted  for  that  purpose  by  God.  In  discussing  the  subject 
of  the  continuance  of  miracles  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  the 
late  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford  says, 
that  when  in  later  periods  persons  sent  to  preach  the  gospel 
were  placed  in  circumstances  similar  to  those  of  the  Apostles, 
tiiere  can  be  no  difficulty  in  acknowledgmg  that  God  may  have 
furnished  them  with  the  same  means  as  were  granted  in. the 
•first  instance,  and  may  have  given  them  the  power  of  working 
such  .signs  and  wonders,  as  woukL  effect  the  conversion  pf  a 
peopl&"f    And,  in  &ct,  there  ca,n  be  no  m^^temLiQ)'^  vidi^^^fE^- 

*  Lectures  on  the  £ccleaiaitical  Histoi^  of  the  2nd  and  3d  Centuries. 
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jectkm  to  that  power  having  been  granted  for  ends  precisely 
similar  to  those  for  which  it  was  given  to  the  Aposdes.  Nor 
can  I  believe  that  any  one  acquainted  with  the  life,  the  writ- 
ings, and  the  character  of  the  great  Pontiff— justly  called  "  The 
Great" — who  sent  those  missionaries  into  our  country,  will 
heritate  to  pronounce  him  a  person  infinitely  above  all  i^us- 
picicm  of  craftiness,  or  an  attempt  to  deceive  mankind.  And  1 
bdieve,  too,  that  whoever  considers  the  circumstances  under 
which  those  who  first  landed  with  Christianity  on  our  shores, 
came  to  the  task — the  dangers  which  they  encountered — ^the 
advantages  which  they  renounced — ^their  feeble  prospect, 
humanly  speaking,  of  producing  any  efiect  in  a  country  whose 
language  to  them  was  strange,  and  whose  natives  must  have 
looked  on  them  with  jealousy — ^will  hardly  for  a  moment  ima- 
gine that  anything  but  the  purest  and  best  of  motives  could 
have  instigated  th^'m  to  undertake  so  toilsome  and  so  thank- 
less a  work. 

And  yet  we  find  that  St.  Augustin  writes  to  the  holy  Pontiff, 
ihdt  he  himself  believed  God  to  have  performed,  through  his 
hands,  sndi  signs  and  wonders  as  led  these  islanders  to  em- 
brace the  fiuth  of  Christ ;  and  we  have  the  answer  of  the 
holy  Pontiff,  in  which  ha  exhorts  him  not  to  allow  himself  to 
be  puffed  up,  and  made  vain  by  the  communication  of  this 
supernatural  gift ;  and  so  convinced  was  he  of  its  reality,  that 
we  have  another  letter  of  his,  wherein  he  communicates  the 
intdligence  to  the  bishops  of  the  East,  as  a  new  proof  of  the 
assistance  afforded  by  Christ  to  his  Church,  in  her  office  of 
oonvevBioii.  There  is  surdy  here  every  appearance  of  sin- 
cerity on  both  sides ;  there  ean  be  no  reason  to  thinJ^  that 
thare  could  have  been  any  motive  for  fiction  (n*  deceit ;  for  as 
Ite  work  of  cODvernoa  was  effectually  performed,  that  was  a 
metit  and  a  matter  of  consolation  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
dispense  with  such  false  and  disingenuous  acts,  if  under  any 
circumstances  they  had  been  possible.  This  reasoning  is  so 
obvioiis,  Aat  even  writers  exceedingly  opposed  to  the  Cathdic 
doctrine  of  miraoles,  have  adcnowledged  that  they  mast  attn- 
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bute  the  conversion  of  this  country  to  their  influence.  And, 
in  justification  of  what  I  have  said,  I  will  quote  a  few  lines 
from  Fuller : — "  This  admonition  of  Gregory  is,  with  me,  and 
ought  to  be  with  all  unprejudiced  persons,  an  argument  beyond 
exception,  that  though  no  discreet  man  wiU  believe  all  Augus- 
tine's miracles  in  the  latitude  of  monkish  relations,  he  is  igno- 
rantly  and  uncharitably  peevish  and  morose,  who  utterly 
denies  some  miracles  to  have  been  wrought  by  him." 

If  I  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  upon  this  case,  my  object  has 
been  to  prove  to  you  how  they,  who  formerly  undertook  the 
labour  of  conversion,  were  firmly  convinced  of  God's  assist- 
ance so  being  with  them,  as  to  show  his  finger  working  through 
them,  and  so  convince  the  nations  of  the  earth,  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  was  come  among  them.  And  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  any  ground  on  which,  coming  down  to  later 
times,  as  to  the  case  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,jthe  great  converter 
of  India  and  other  countries  of  the  east,  we  should  not  allow 
the  exercise  of  similar  powers.  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  spe- 
cifically into  this  question,  or  to  do  more  than  merely  suggest 
the  parallelism  between  the  two  cases,  and  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  denying  later  miracles  in  conversion,  if  the  older  ones 
are  admitted.  And  as  the  conversions  of  that  modem  apostle 
have  not  been  rivalled  in  later  times,  and  as  you  will  see  that 
they  have  been  as  permanent,  and  have  produced  as  stable 
and  as  lasting  fruit  as  those  of  Augustine  in  England,  or  of 
the  apostles  in  the  provinces  allotted  to  their  preaching,  there 
can  be  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  God  could  not  exercise  his 
power  in  the  later  as  in  the  older  case.  But  there  is  another 
curious  reflection  to  be  made  connected  with  this  subject,  and 
it  is,  that,  while  we  thus  have  the  acknowledgment  of  Protes- 
tant divines,  that  miracles  were  wrought  by  the  apostles  of 
our  island,  others  maintain  that  they  preached  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  For  treatises  have  been  written  by 
many,  and,  among  others,  by  a  prelate  of  the  present  day,  to 
show  that  the  British  Chiu-ch  was  not  in  communion  with  the 
Roman  See,  till  they  came.     And  to  bring  these  remarks  to  a 
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cl«s€^  I  wi)ljo«]j  obfl£(rva»  thfl4i  Hackhi3rt,  Taverniei:,  ^n4  B9i- 
4^^^)  threQ  Prot^^ataijit  wrMier^  noit;  very  remote  from  th»i  tixue, 
fl^n^lirle^gcyd)  £:om  their  own  observation,  that  it  was  firisly 
t^^liev^  by  all  the  natives  of  southern  India^  th^  St..  FraOiQis 
Xavier  wrought  such  miraoles  as  induced  them  to  become 
n^embers  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

,,  All  this^  however,  is  merely  preliminary  to  our  moi^e  impor- 
,tant  task»  Let  us  now  see  what  is  the  actual  state  of  the  mis- 
sions established  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  under  the 
direction  and  authority  of  the  Holy  See ;  and,  a3  on  a  former 
occasion,  I  laid  before  you  a  ^ght  account  of  the  instrumenia 
en^plojyed,  and  the  resources  and  means  brought  into  action, 
iu  this  noble  work,  I  will  premise  a  few  obsei^atioos.  on  the 
same  subject  with  regard  to  our  missions. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  there  is  a  board  or  congregation 
at  Ran;ie^  consisting  of  the  first  dignitaries  of  the.  Church, 
which  devotes  itself  expressly  to  the  superintendanee  of  Ca- 
tholic missions,  and  is  well  known  by  the  name  <^  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Propaganda.  It  has  a  large  establishment 
for  the  conduct  of  its  alGsurs,  with  a  college,  in  which  aie 
generally  about  100  individuals  from  almost  every  nation 
upder  the  sun.  It  has  another  college  for  Chinese  at  Na{to; 
and  haa  dependant  upon  it  other  establishments  belonging  to 
religiaus  orders,  whence  the  principal  number  of  its  mis- 
sionaides  is  drawn. — The  number  yearly  sent  out  must  be 
lijpQkited ;  and  I  am  sure  does  not  exceed  four  or  six  a  year. 
HjOwever,  the  Propaganda  receives  into  its  service,  persons 
willing  to  become  missionaries  in  foreign  parts,  whether  se- 
culars, or  members  of  religious  con^egations.  But,  still,  even 
with  this  addition  (and  I  can  speak  from  personal  knowle^c) 
the  number  of  missionaries  sent  forth  do  not  amount  to  ten 
in  the  year. 

In  France,  there  is  an  association  of  private  individaals  for 
th^  purpose  of.  contributing  to  the  support  of  foreign  missions, 
and^  at  Paris,  there  is  a  college  exclusively  for  the  preparation 
of  persons  who  fe^l  called  to  this  holy  work.    The  society  to 
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Wtiidil  &ave  afiuded  hi  divided  into  fifTO  dii3ti^<^ts;  thetme 
domitfuirioating  wiCb  a  count^il  at  Lyons,  i^  other  iHtlr  one 
'Mabliish^d  at  Parid.  By  a  simple  and  beatrdftil  systetn,  sub- 
scriptions are  recdved  fitom  every  part  with  very  litfle'  ex- 
luense ;  most  of  them  being  but  of  a  scne^  a  week,  collected 
by  unpaid  agents,  who  have  each  a  hundred  subdcriberd  tmder 
their  care.  I  understand  too,  that  the  great  merit  of  this 
Wtftrk  is  dite  to  a  lady,  who,  crippled  and  confined  to  her 
chamber,  has  dedicated  herself  to  the  organization  of  this  as- 
sociation. The  sum  raised  in  France,  and  its  colonies,  during 
1894,  amounted  only  to  4f04',727  francs,  or  about  16,189/.; 
less  by  1000/.  than  the  poorest  of  the  many  English  mis- 
sionary societies  raised  several  years  ago.  This'  association 
was  first  established  at  Lyons  in  1822.*  It  requires  no  public 
meetings — ^no  itinerant  pr^Eiching — to  nourish  it,  add  keep  it 
aKve;  the  Catholic  principle  of  unity  and  subordination  Hup- 
plie^  sufficient  instruments  for  the  quiet  and  noiseless  co- 
operation of  charitable  spirits. 

The  congregation  of  Propaganda  is  often  considered  wealthy 
to  an  enormous  degree,  and  reports  are  often  spread  of  its 
contributing  large  sums  towards  the  support  of  the  Cathbhc 
religion  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  But  it  is  poor,  if  compared 
to  the  vast  sums  collected  by  any  one  of  the  societi^  in 
England.  I  will  venture  to  say,  that,  although  three  illustrious 
Cardinals  have,  within  thede  few  years,  bequeathed  to  it  ^1 
their  property,f  its  annual  income  does  not  reach  £30,000. 
And  out  of  this  sum,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  eitpense 
of  educating  moire  than  a  hundred  individuals  has  tb  be  de- 
frayed.J 

But  the  best  proof  of  our  comparatively  limited  means^  may 

*  "  Situation  comparee  de  rceuvre  de  la  propagation  de  la  foi,  pendant 
Vknnie  1834."  Lyonsj  p.  1. 

'    f  Tbe  Cardinals  Dd  PietfQ>  Delia  Somaglia^  and  iht  great  stateiitan 
Consalvi, 

i  t  say  nothing  of  the  Leopoldine  Institute  at  Vienna,  tne  annual  cdntri- 
'budttu  of  which,  I  am  ha;^  to  see,  bare  gone  tm.  gradnaUy  incr^csijigi? 
because  the  object  of  its  charitable  assistance  is  not  so  much  the  c,oxiv,i?]r^op 
0^  pagans,  as  uie  succour  of  the  poor  dioceses  of  Kortli  America.'   '  '  ^  ' 
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be  taken  from  the  provision  for  individuals  employed  on  ihfise 
missions.    In  his  examination  before  a  conmiittee  of  the  Hpuse 
of  Commons,  23d  June,  1832,   the  Abbe  Dubois,  who  had 
been  thirty  years  a  missionary  in  India,  complained  of  the 
want  of  provbion  for  the  Catholic  missionaries,  at  the  head  of 
extensive  congregations    in  India,    and  proposed    that  the 
Government  should  give  them  such  succour  as  would  make 
them  respectable  to  their  flocks.     Now,  the  scale  which  he 
proposed,  was  as  follows : — To  every  Bishop,  £60  per  annum ; 
to  every  European  pastor,  with  a  congregation  of  3000,  £30 ; 
to  every  native  priest,  with  a  similar  congregation  of  3000, 
£20 ;  and  to  catechists  and  schoolmasters,  from  £5  to  £7 ;  and 
this  he  thought  would  be  a  large  provision,  considering  the 
destitute  state  in  which  they  are  at  present  I*    I  remember 
reading  an  accoimtof  a  visit  paid  by  a  traveller  to  the  French 
Vicar  Apostolic  and  Bishop,  residing  in  Mesopotamia,  whom 
he  describes  as  living  in  a  miserable  hut,  not  sheltered  from 
the  weather, — ^unable  to  afford  himself  shoes  or  stockings, — and 
wearing  the  shreds  of  a  tattered  cassock,  as  his  pnly  garment 
Such  is  the  difference  in  the  provision  made  for  individuals ; 
but  we  have  different  returns  to  show  the  comparative  footing 
on  which  the  two  religions  stand.    On  the  6th  of  August  1833, 
a  return  of  what  was  allowed  by  the  Government  of  India  to 
the  clergy  and  places  of  worship,  of  different  denominations, 
was  ordered  by  Parliament  to  be  printed.    What  follows  is  the 
proportion  in  the  three  Presidencies, — the  calculation  being 
made  in  rupees,  equal  each  to  about  2s.  6d. — 

To  the  Episcopal  Established  Church,     -    811,430 

To  the  Scotch  Church,        -        -         -        53,077 

And  to  the  Catholic,  -        -  10,163 

So  that  the  provision  made  for  the  Established  Church,  which 

I  showed  you  at  our  last  meeting  has  but  comparatively  little  to 

,  do,  is  8 11,000  rupees,  while  the  Catholics,  amounting  to  several 

hundred  thousand,  have  only  10,000  as  a  prpvision  for  them. 

*  See  "The  Britith  Catholio  Colonial  Quarterly  Intelligencer,"  No.  11* 
p.  151.  Lond.  18S4. 
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There  are  some  other  preliminary  remarks  to  which  I  wish 
to  draw  your  attention.  The  first  is  the  peculiar  misfortunes 
which  have  befallen  our  missions.  They  do  not,  like  those 
supported  by  this  country,  draw  their  resources  from  a  nation 
in  a  state  of  continued  prosperity ;  but  it  must  be  recollected, 
that  the  missions  in  the  East,  with  the  exception  of  what  is 
done  by  the  native  priests,  (of  which  I  could  give  you  suffi- 
cient examples,)  have  been  supplied  exclusively  by  individuals 
sent  from  France,  Spain,  or  Italy,  generally  members  of  dif- 
ferent religious  orders,  and  that  their  funds  were  drawn  from 
their  respective  countries.  Now  when  it  is  recollected  that  at 
the  French  Revolution  the  religious  orders  of  that  country 
were  totally  suppressed,  it  must  be  evident  that  their  esta- 
blishments for  foreign  missions  were  also  extinguished.  Thus, 
since  the  last  ten  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  till  1822,  the 
funds  and  individuals  required  were  prevented  from  being 
sent  from  that  country  to  the  work.  A  few  years  later,  at  the 
invasion  of  Italy,  the  Propaganda  was  suppressed,  and  all  its 
funds  seized  by  the  French  usurpation ;  the  religious  orders 
were  also  suppressed,  and  their  supplies  ceased  to  be  any 
longer  transmitted.  I  shall  be  able  to  show  you  instances, 
lamentable  indeed,  of  congregations  suffering  under  the  pri- 
vation of  spiritual  direction,  in  consequence  of  this  circum- 
stance. 

Another — and  without  entering  into  the  justice  or  injustice, 
the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  measure,  but  looking  at  it 
simply  in  reference  to  these  missions — another  serious  blow 
was  the  suppression  of  the  order  of  Jesuits.  I  know  that 
the  mention  of  this  name  may  call  up  to  the  minds  of  some 
individuals  a  feeling  of  suspicion  and  aversion:  they  may 
have  associated  with  it  the  idea  of  double-dealing,  hypocrisy, 
and  many  other  worse  vices.  But  I  will  only  say  that  it  is 
impossible  for  any  one  to  consider  and  read  what  they  have 
endured  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith— that  it  is  impossible 
to  isee  in  what  manner  hundreds  have  laid  ddwn  thfeir  litres 
within  the  last  three  hundred  years,  after  undergoing  the  fiercest 
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tortttic«,.r9duei^  than  .renoHAea  il^  or  wm  tf>  f^ee^  mthtwM 
alac»iiyy.;apd  wUIl  what  suoees^  they  h«v^  updert^kcffi  t^ 
ooatert  ifl^dal  Dsiions  to  the  knowledgi^  of  Ch^t  JeemgfWod 
not  be  satisfied  that  truly  tiiey  bad  beep  ^hoi^en  instruixieptB 
in  the  hands  of  diviiie  providence  for  the  greatest  ends.  Aod 
although  there  may  have  been  among  them  defects,  and  mem- 
bcFs  unworthy  of  their  character,  (for  it  would  not  he  a 
human  institution  if  it  was  not  im|)erfe<^t,)  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  has  been  maintained  among  them  a  degree  of  fer* 
Your  and  purest  zeal  for  the  conversi<m  of  heathens,  whieh  no 
oth^r  body  has  ever  shown.  So  that  it  is  not  wond^rftil  if> 
immediately  after  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolutioii, 
the  celebrated  L^ande  should  have  said  of  them  that  fhey 
were  ^^  an  institution  such  as  no  other  human  entablishoieat 
had  ever  resembled-r-the  object  of  his  eternal  adnuratioiiy 
^titude,  and  regret."*  But  as  I  v^  96en  have  tp  aUude  to 
the  mission  of  these  zealous  reUgious  men,  I  wish  to  remove 
any  prejudice  against  them,  by  reading  the  opinion  of  one 
who  writes  expressly  to  prove  that  the  method  pursued  by  ^^ 
Protestant  missionaries  is  decidedly  superior  to  that  whieh 
ours  follow.  "  The  success  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,"  he 
says,  "  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  example  they  displayed 
of  Christian  charity  in  its  most  heroic  degree."f  The  author 
goes  on  to  relate  an  interesting  anecdote :  how  the  Emperor 
q£  Japan  called  to  him  Father  Necker,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  mission,  and  said  to  him,  '^  Tell  me  in  qonfidence,  and 
I  promise  not  to  betray  you  to  any  man,  do  you  really  believe 
in  the  doctrines  which  you  preaoh  ?  I  have  called  my  Qon^as 
(priests)  and  desired  them  to  tell  me  sincerely  what  they 
thought  of  their  own  doctrines ;  and  they  have  candidly  ctoija- 
fessed,  that  what  they  teach  the  pec^le  is  only  a  tissue  of  ab- 
surdity and  falsehood,  in  which  they  do  not  themselves  pa^ 
the  sUghtest  credence.  The  missionary  pointed  to  a  terrestrial 
glebe  in  the  chamber,  and  desired  the  Emperor  to  measure 
^fae»  breadth,  of  ooeae  which  he  had  crossed  to  oon^e  to  hiiH) 

'^    '"  ■      •    '     •  In  the  "  Bien-informe,"  8.  Feb.  1800, 
''    '*''      '      •    f  Quarterly  Review,  No,  IxHi.  p.  a. 
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a6d'ih«n  see  what  lie  gftinedy  or  iMid  to  gainy  by  tte  course  iw 
p«lr9iied.  *<  Your  Bonzafl^**  lie  ftdded,  **  are  riebj  happy ,  and  r^ 
qiected,  and  have  every  eaitlfy  good  they  oan  dedine^  ihave 
idbainkmed  every  thing  to  come  and  preadi  these  doetrin^dto 
you;  and  tell  me^  is  it  possible  that  I  wofvld  have  voidergDitt 
t&  much,  if  I  irere  not  satisfied  of  their  truth,  and  of  thenr 
necessity  for  yon  ?'*  Such  an  ans^virer,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
was  worthy  of  any  mdnister  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  But  let 
us  proceed. 

That  .drcumstanoey  to  which  I  have  alluded,  of  the  inter* 
mption  of  supplies,  from  our  funds  having  been  invcdved  in 
the  destruction  of  the  bodies  which  furnished  them,  must  neoes- 
saoily  have  been  greatly  felt ;  and  it  is  impossiMe  not  to  be 
sensible  that,  from  these  effects,  many  missions  have  not  yet 
recovered,  and  will  not  fbr  some  time  to  come*  And  the  loss 
was  not  merely  pecuniary,  but  the  supply  of  pastors  was  also 
cut  off  by  the  calamities  which  befel  southern  Europe ;  so  that 
they  are  now  slowly  recovering  and  regaining  the  state  in 
tiHiich  they  were  previously;  nor  have  the  reli^ous  (Nrders 
themselves  yet  recovered  the  shock,  which  an  interruption  of 
thirty  years  has  occasioned  in  their  bodies. 

A  few  words  now  regarding  the  reports  of  our  missions. 
The  Propaganda  publishes  no  report  whatever — no  appeal  is 
ever  made  by  it  to  the  public  ;  the  congregati<m  meets  pri- 
vately, and  although  persons  who  have  any  influence  may 
procure  information,  there  is  nothing  like  an  official  document 
put  forth,  to  bring  what  is  done  by  its  missionaries  before  the 
world.  On  the  contrary,  I,  for  one,  have  earnestly  urged, 
again  and  again,  the  propriety  of  publishing  the  beautiful  and 
interesting  accounts  received,  but  the  answer  has  always  been, 
^  We  have  no  desire  to  make  any  display  of  these  things ; 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  good  is  done,  and  that  is  all  we  can 
desire."  The  fact  is,  that  the  Catholic  Church  does  not  fancy 
herself  to  be  doing  more  than  her  ordinary  and  indispensable 
4ttty  when  she  preaches  the  faith  to  heathen  nations ;  neither 
does  she  believe  that  her  success  is  more  thaji  a  part  of  that 
enduring  and  inherent  blessing,  which  was  coupled  with  the 
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wit;14a.ii^r;  })ut  9)1^  parsevei^es  in  Hm  lOaUaa  fulfilm^iti^ftjl^r 
eternal,  destinyj^,  as  uoconscious  of  any  ^xtraoidiaajry.effbjr^'iis 
are.  the  celestial  )}Qdies  in  wheeling  round  their  eudle^B-ovhl^ 
and  spattering  rays  of  briUiant  light  through  the  iiTwnfiMHiro- 
able  distances  of  space.  She  leaves  it  to  those  y^bo  <find  the 
very  attempt  at  conversion  a  new  thing,  who,  in  their  very 
statements  apeak  of  it  as  a  fresh  calling,  and  of  an  experimental 
efFort>^-4o  blazon  forth  every  new  attempt,  to  hoard  up>  in  their 
annual  reports,  every  gleaning  of  hope,  and  employ  the  orator's 
skill,  and  the  democratic  arts  of  public  appeals^  to  keep  alive  the 
apostolic  vocation. 

The  French  association  does  indeed  publish  reports,  but  of 
a  very  different  form  from  their's.  They  do  not  consist  of  a 
yearly  collection  of  heterogeneous  materials,  but  appear 
monthly,  as  edifying  tracts,  composed  almost  exclusively  of 
letters,  from  the  missionaries,  generally  written  in  a  strain  of 
simple,  cheerful  piety,  which  makes  us  feel,  in  perusing  them, 
that  they  who  wrote  them  are  the  successors,  in  spirit  as  in 
their  ministry,  of  the  ancient  converters  of  nations.  There  is 
an  absence  in  them  .of  all  affected  phrase,  and  of  all  reliance  on 
particular  dogmas,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  no  less  important, 
which  we  too  often  find  in  the  jarring  narratives  of  other  re* 
ligions.  These  reports,  too,  if  we  ought  so  to  call  them,* 
do  not  embrace  anything  like  the  whole  of  our  missions,  but 
only  comprise  those  which  are  supported  by  the  French  asso- 
ciation. 

The  materials,  therefore,  which  I  shall  use,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  glean  from  such  documents  as  have  fallen  in  my  way, 
or  have  been  able,  with  some  pains,  to  procure.     One  great 

*  They  appear  under  the  title  of  *'  Annales  de  rassociation  pour  la 
pFopagation  de  la  Foi/'  Paris  and  Lyons,  It  is  a  pity  that  this  beautiful 
and  cheap  publication  is  not  more  known  in  £ngland,  or  rather  that  It  ia 
not  regularly  translated  and  republished  here.  It  would  do  much  to  open 
the  eyes  ofimaay  to  the  superior  spirit  which  animates  our  misiaonartes. 
But  what  is  1^0  less  important,  it  would  present  a  fund  of  oonsolation  and 
encouragement  to  clergy  and  laity  amidst  their  respective  trials,  and  show 
them  how  the  grace  of  the  apostleship^  and  the  prowess  of  the  martyrs,  yet 
reside  in  the  Church  of  God. 
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«^urce,'  bmr^yePy  ef  ltilbrmati<>n,  1  partictdaily  vtiue. '  In  my 
la/St' addreds  to  yon,  whi^  tf^athig  of  the  succieds  of  Protestant 
viiiMlisk)to8,  you  will  recollect  that  I  made  Use  exclusively  of 
FH^ttestant  authorities,  and  chiefly  of  the  acknowledgments  of 
misBtoDary  r^rts  themBehes.  Now,  therefore^  in  fhimess,  I 
may  be  allowed  to  use  Catholic  testimonials,  in  speaking  of 
Catholic  missions.  But  I  wish  to  renounce  this  advantage, 
OS  much  as  possible,  and  give  you  the  account  of  them,  from 
Protestant  authorities,  and  even  from  the  confessions  of  those 
wiio  allow  their  own  failure  in  the  same  territory.  This,  at 
any  rate,  will  place  my  assertions  above  suspicion,  and  will 
give  weight  and  credit  to  the  statements  of  our  own  missionaries 
when  I  quote  them.  But  for  some  countries,  into  which  they 
alome  have  penetrated — ^that  is,  for  all  countries  where  perse- 
cution rages,  and  where  the  striving  for  the  faith  is  unto  blood, 
— ^we  must  be  content  with  their  testimony;  yet  even  for 
these,  I  hope  to  gather  confirmatory  evidence,  from  those  who, 
there  at  least,  have  never  entered  into  rivalry  with  them. 

We  will  begin,  as  I  did  when  speaking  of  the  Protestant 
missions,  with  India;  and  the  first  authority  whom  I  will 
bring,  is  Bishop  Heber.  You  remember,  perhaps,  that  I 
quoted  a  passage  from  him,  wherein  he  said,  that  in  the  south 
of  India  was  the  strength  of  the  Christian  cause,  and  that  there 
congregations  were  to  be  found  containing  40,000,  or  at  least 
15^000,  souls ;  but  that,  upon  examination,  these  were  nowhere 
to  be  found.  Now,  Bbhop  Heber  acknowledges,  that  even  in 
these  districts,  the  Catholics  are  much  more  numerous  than  the 
Protestants.  ^*  The  Roman  Catholics,"  he  writes,  ^*  are  con- 
siderably more  numerous,  but  belong  to  a  lower  caste  of 
Indians ;  for  even  these  Christians  retain  many  prejudices  of 
caste,  and,  in  point  of  knowledge  and  morality,  are  said  to  be 
extremely  inferior.  The  inferiority,  as  injuring  the  general 
character  of  the  religion,  ts  alleged  to  have  occasioned  the  very 
unfavourable  eye  with  which  all  native  Christians  have  been 
regarded  in  the  Madras  gotemment"*  Here  are  two  or  three 

♦  Vol.  iiL  p.  460. 
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iu.,thQ  first  plaee>  that  tb^  motive  CiitlKi)ic9  bdong  4o  ii,W^ 
c^ate^ ,  and  fire  inferior  in  morality  to  tbe  Protestant  CbmtU^ 
11^  India ; .  aecondly,  that  in  consequence  of  tbis  Iwd:  chantctec 
of  tbe  Catholics  in  the  south  of  IndiAt  the  law»  of  iRbiolpL  I 
shall  say  something  by  and  by,  was  instUuled,  which  does  or 
d\d»  iiot  allow  any  convert  to  hold  office  under  the  govern- 
ment But,  at  present,  it  is  sufficient  to  take  his  testijcnouy  to 
thi^  fact>  that  in  the  south  of  India,  where  the  greatest 
cepgregations  of  Protestants  were  supposed  to  exist,  the 
Catholics  are  ''  considerably  more  numerous." 

la  another  place  he  says,  speaking  of  the  North  of  India, 
^  the  native  Christians  of  the  Catholic  persuasion  amount,  I 
aqi  told,  to  several  thousands.''*  Now,  he  could  not  find  ope 
hundred  native  Protestants  in  the  same  district,  in  which  be 
says  that  the  Catholics  amount  to  many  thousands.  Again, 
speaking  of  the  town  of  Tannah,  he  writes :  ^'  It  ia  priocipaUy 
inhabited  by  Catholic  Christians,  either  converted  native  or 
Portuguese/'f 

Here  then,  we  have  an  acknowledgment  of  the  success  ol 
Catholic  Qonversion ;  but  there  are  authentkc  setums,  wUfh 
give  u&  something  like  ^)ecific  numbera  For  instance,  a 
parliameBtary  document  laid  before  the  House  of  Commmh  ^ 
few  years  back,  gave  the  number  of  Catholics^  in  oac  diocese 
of  Malabar  as  85,000 ;  while  ani^er  diocese  is  saici  m,  the 
same,  return,  to  contain  127,000  Catholic  natives^  In  one  cif 
the  reports  of  the  Church  of  England,  a  missionary  writefi 
that  in  the  single  town  of  Tinevelli,  there  are  30,000  Homaa 
Catholics,  and  mentions  another  village,  the  iahabituals.  9( 
which  have  been  converted  to  the  Catholic  religion.j: 

Another  eye  witness,  and  one  whose  word  cannot  be  well 
called  in  question,  the  missionary  Martyn,  thus  writes-^"  Cor 
loii«fl  N^  who  is  writing  an  account  of  the  Portuguese  inHiia 
se^Iemieat,  told  me  that  the  population  of  the  Portugu^ 
teytto«y  was  d^PiOOO,  of  whieh  200,000,  he  did  not  doubt; 
*  Page .^39. .     t  P4ig9  89.        :  (jlqote^  in  Catb.  Miscell.  yojl. ui.  p.  278... 
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wete  i^hA^fHast^ — and  of  ctottirse  Crttholib^;  ^d  4f  ire  aT!oV 
ei^^n'hiAf  of  ihem  to  be  the  descendatits  of  R^rtugtles^,  W 
hav«  af  Itta^t  ihe  othel*  half  converted  Indians.   "  Begged  t>ie 
governor  of  Bombay  to  interest  hittiself,  arid  procnre  us  all  thd 
informatioii  he  could  about  the  native  Christians ;  this  he  pro- 
mbed  to  do.    At  Bombay  there  are  ^,000  Christians;  af 
SolBette,  21,000,  and  at  this  place  there  are  41,000,  usin^  ike^ 
Mahratta  lain^ua^e,***  eonseqnently  natives,  and  every  one  of 
them  Roman  Catholics.     So  fkt,  therefore,  we  have  the  ac- 
knowledgments of  those  interested  in  Protestant  missions,  and 
taking  a  part  in  them,  to  the  fact  of  there  being  many  converis ' 
in  India  to  die  Catholic  faith,  and  of  their  amounting  to  9D, 
SO,  and  40,000  in  nngle  towns* 

This  is  assuredly  a  very  strong  contrast  to  what  the  same 
writers  allow,  where  I  quoted  them  at  our  last  meeting ;  and 
it  wlH  be  strengthened  greatly  just  now. 

Having  produced  these  acknowledgments  and  returns,  in 
favour  of  CathoHc  success,  I  have  now  a  right  to  make  use  of 
our  own  authorities,  which,  while  they  coincide  with  the 
fbrmer,  give  us  something  more  positive  in  their  statements. 

The  Abbe  Dubois,  the  same  missionary  whom  I  mentioned 
as  having  resided  thirty  years  in  the  country,  and  who  is 
always  represented  as  more  inclined  to  depreciate  than  to  ex- 
aggerate the  number  of  Catholics  and  other  converts,-^for  it 
is  well  known  tiiat  he  had  a  particular  theory  on  this  subject, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  maintain — says,  in  his  examination 
before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the 
native  Catholic  converts  in  all  Asia  may  be  estimated  at  one 
million  two  hundred  thousand ;  and  of  these  he  supposes  one 
half,  (NT  600,000,  to  be  in  the  peninsula  of  India  ;f  and  I  may 

*  Page  330. 

f  See  the  "Colonial  IntellifenceT,"  uM  ai^.  or  the  £aat  India  Magk- 
zine  for  June  1832^  p.  564.  This  journal  contrasts  the  readimess  of  the; 
Abb6  with  the  caution  of  the  London  Missionary  Society's  agents,  exhi- 
bited in  its  secretary's  note  of  2l8t  Aogtist,  1832;  **  None  Of  the  SocSety'^ 
ageBta  now  in.  this  oountry  firosn  India,  appear  to  be.  willing  to  be  ex^umof 
ed,  unless  they  be  required  by  the  select  committee."  The  Abb^  observes 
that  the  number  of  Catholics  has  declined  for  some  yiears  past:    Ihe 
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mentioft  incidentally,  tiiatthis  patrt  of  tlie  Cathalicr  Chtireh  is 
governed  in  two  different  ways.  There  are  font"  bkkopriosy 
and '  an  equal  number  of  vicars-apostolic, — ^th&t  is,  Ini^pB 
having  a  titular  see  in  some  otber  part  of  the  Chureh. 

The  distribution  of  Catholics,  according  to  his  esthnaite  is, 
along  l^e  coast  from  Goa  to  Cape  Comorin,  including  Travan- 
core,  330,000 ;  in  the  provinces  of  Mysore,  the  Deccan,  Madura, 
and  the  Carnatic,  120,000 ;  and  he  places  the  other  160,000  in 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  of  which  I  will  give  you  some  more 
details  presently. 

Now,  to  show,  from  the  reports  sent  by  Catholic  mission- 
aries, and  from  private  letters,  that  the  work  of  oonvecsioo 
really  goes  on,  I  will  read  you  one  or  two  extracts.  In  1825, 
M.Bonnand,  a  missionary  from  France,  arrived  at  Pondicherry, 
and  was  immediately  situated  at  Bandanaidoopale.  In  the 
course  of  six  or  seven  months,  he  had  acquired  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  difficult  Telinga  language,  to  preach  in  it; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  year  and  a  half  aflber  his  arrival,  he  had 
baptised  sixty-three  heathens.* 

^'  The  missions  in  the  interior,**  writes  another,  ''are  inter- 
esting, not  only  on  account  of  the  fervour  of  the  Christians, 
but  also  from  the  success  which  apostolic  men  obtain  amoDg 
the  heathens.  Every  missionary  has  the  consolation  of  seeing 
every  year,  a  certain  number  of  them  abandon  the  worship  of 
idols,  to  embrace  our  holy  religion.  One  of  them  has  written, 
that  within  these  few  days,  eighteen  numerous  fanulies  have 
been  regenerated  by  baptism.**f  A  third  tells  us,  that  at 
Darmaboory  he  had  baptised  two  hundred  adults  in  the  course 
ten  months*  missionary  labour.j:  M.  Bonnand  assures  us,  that 
most  of  the  native  Catholics  "  belong  to  the  most  distinguished 

causes  already  assigned,  and  the  great  decline  in  the  Portuguese  power,  by 
which  many  missions  then  in  their  territory  were  supported,  will  suflB- 
ciently  account  for  this  change.  Thus,  the  two  bishoprics  of  Cochin  ftO<i 
Cranganore,  have  been  vacant  for  the  last  forty  years,  trom  want  of  reve- 
nues, which  that  government  used  to  supply,  before  the  sees  fell  into  tf^e 
hands  of  England. 

*  Anuales  de  P Association,  No.  zx.  April  1830,  p.  147. 

t  Page  170.  J  Page  154. 
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castes.":*  And)  on  another  occasion,  he  tiius  fixpre(»es  him- 
self. *^'  October  12,  1828.  I  celebrated  my  Easter  at  Piram- 
gaipooran.  The  Lord  ha»  vouchsafed  to  add  an  increase  of 
sweet  and  pleasing  troubles  to  the  usual  labours  of  this  season* 
Tfaiese  proceeded  from  the  baptism  of  twenty-two  adult  Sudras. 
la  .my  journey  towards  the  south,  I  baptised  fifteen,  ahnost  all 
belenging  to  the  best  castes.''f 

These  statements  bring  me  to  the  assertions  of  Heber  regard- 
ing the  Catholic  converts  in  India,  that  they  are  of  an  inferior 
caste,  and  that  it  is  their  bad  conduct  and  character  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  law  which  I  will  now  explain,  so  that  Pro- 
testant converts  who  are  affected  by  it,  have  been  hurt  by 
them*    The  law  is,  that  a  person  embracing  the  Christian 
religion  cannot,  or  could  not  two  or  three  years  ago,  hold  any 
office  under  the  government  of  India.    Now,  this  law  did  not 
exist  during  the  reign  of  the  native  princes;  consequently, 
they  who   were  themselves  Hindoos,   and   the  enemies  of 
the  Christian  religion,  were  yet  so  satisfied  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  Catholics,  that  they  allowed  them  to  hold  any 
office.     And  the  native  Catholics  did  so;    for  the  Abbe 
Dubois  tells  us,  that  they  held  distinguished  posts  about  the 
courts  of  Hindoo  or  Mohammedan  princes,  and  were  subject 
to  no  restrictions  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion.     Now,  if  it 
were  true,  as  Heber  asserts,  that  all  the  Catholics  were  of  the 
lowest  caste,  they  would  have  been  inci^able  of  holding  any 
office  of  trust  under  the  government:  and  there  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  telling  us  that  the  Catholics  are  of  a  lower  caste,  and 
yet  that  a  law  was  made  to  prevent  their  holding  office.    The 
fact  is,  that  this  is  a  law  made  since  the  English  took  posses- 
aion  of  the  country,  and  consequently  was  only  directed  against 
the  converts  after  that  time. 

This    is    the    enactment  of  the   Madras  government   in 
1816—"  The  Zillah  judges  shall  recommend  to  the  provin- 
cial courts,  the  persons  whom  they  may  deem  fit  for  the  office 
of  district  moonsif ;  but  no  person  shall  be  authorized  to 
♦  No.  xiii.,  March,  1328,  p.  83.  +  No.  xx.  p.  158. 
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offielate  bm  a  district  moonsif,  withoot  tlie  ppevious  sanetiDd  </i 
the  provincial  courts  nor  unless  he  1^  of  the  Hindoo  or  Mo- 
hannnedan  persuasion."  So  that  the  British  govetamcMt  re- 
quires persons  to  be  of  the  Hindoo  or  Mahonftmedan  rdigiofl, 
to  entitle  them  to  hold  office  in  the  country.  But  the  bishop 
himself  acknowleci^es  this  fact  For  in  his  last  letter  to  his 
wife,  he  asks  whether  it  would  have  been  belieTed,  that  in*  Ae 
time  of  the  Raja,  the  native  Christians  (who  certainly  were  all 
Catholics,)  were  eligible  to  any  office  in  the  state,  whye  now 
there  is  an  order  of  the  government  which  excludes  them  from 
any  employment  ?* 

Again,  "  about  twenty  persons  were  present,  one  the  Naick, 
or  corporal,  whom,  in  consequence  of  hb  embracing  Christi- 
tianity,  government  very  absurdly,  not  to  say  wickedly  dis- 
graced, by  removing  him  from  his  regiment,  thou^  they  still 
allow  him  his  pay."f  Now  the  very  fact  of  allowing  him  ^^ 
pay  shows  that  this  principle  was  not  adopted  from  fear  of 
offending  the  natives;  for  government  was  more  likely  to  excite 
their  jealousy,  by  allowing  him  a  pension,  and  exempting  him 
from  service,  than  by  keeping  him  in  his  post  In  another  place 
he  says ;  ^  I  had  an  interesting  visit  from  a  fme  grey-headed  old 
man,  who  said  he  had  been  converted  by  Mr.  Corrie  to  Chris- 
tianity, when  at  Agra,  and  that  his  name  was  ^  Noor  Musseih,' 
(light  of  the  Messiah.)  He  came,  among  other  things,  to  beg 
me  to  speak  to  the  collector  and  Mr  Halhed,  that  he  might  not 
be  thrust  out  of  a  small  office  which  he  held,  and  which  he 
said  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  on  account  of  his  Christiamty/'t 

From  ail  these  facts,  it  is  evident  that  tiie  law  in  question 

•  Tom.  K.  p.  280.  t  Tom.  iii.  p.  463. 

X  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  new  Christians  in  India  are  called 
Rice-christiarUf  or  Company^s  Christians,  from  the  idea  that  their  object 
in  conversion  is  to  gain  support  or  patronage.  I  have  the  following  anec- 
dote 6om  a  Protestant  gentleman,  many  years  a  resident  in  India.  A  lais- 
sionary  being  in  want  of  a  servant,  he  recommended  one  to  him,  and  was 
so  warm  in  his  praises,  that  the  clergyman  decided  upon  engaging  him. 
In  an  unlucky  moment,  he  summed  up  his  panegyric  by  adding,  **  he  is  one 
of  your  own  converts."  "  If  that  be  the  case,"  replied  the  other,  **  I 
cannot  trust  him.     I  cannot  take  a  native  Christian  into  my  house.*' 
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c<3iMl4..xy^  bavc}  been  made  for  the  C«Uiolic9;iyMl  in  &oi  that 
it;  yips,  enacted  bj  the  Englifih  m  later  times. 

.ITheHi  aa  to  the  charge  that  the  Catholics  are  worse  in  eooh 

(lu(9l»   or  less  respectable  than  other  persoos  in  India,  Dr* 

H^b^i  it  is  true,  <Hdy  uses  the  phrasefl|»  <<  it  is  said»"  "  it  is 

alleged*"    But  this  i^  a  form  of  expression  hardly  becoming; 

\>eesaim9  to  speak  in  such  broad  and  sweeping  condemnation  of 

several  hufidred  thov^saad  persons*— to  say  that  they  bear  no 

good  character,  and  consequently  have  ii^nred  the  cause  of 

religK«3,  on  merely  hearsay  evidence,  and  on  the  ground  that 

'^  It  is  so  alleged,"  and  that  others  say  so,  is  not  reconcileable 

wil^  ak  high  feeling  of  Ciuistian  charity ;  and  surely  such  state- 

mei^ts,  without  better  ground  or  proof,  ought  not  to  be  set 

for0i, 

^artyn,  of  whom  I  have  so  olten  spoken,  gives  a  very  dif- 

fei^nt  account  of  them,  and  at  once  declares  his  opinion  of 

them*      *'  Certainly,"  he  writes,    ^  there  is  iaifinjitely  better 

disei|4ine  in  the  Romish  Cburch  than  in  ours ;   and  if  ever  J 

be,  the  pastor  of  native  Christians,  I  shall  endeavour  to  govern 

with,  equal  strictness.*'*     So  that  he  acknowledges,  that,  until 

th^  he  had  no  congregation ;   and  he  prc^oses  the  Catholic 

pastoca  and  people  as  an  example  to  follow  in  similar  circum* 

stances.    Does  this  show  that  they  are  of  a  lower  character^  or 

of  inferior  morals  ?     Persons  do  not  propose,  as  their  modelsi 

iho^  wi^o  £aU  under  their  standard  of  the  character  of  Chris- 

tian^.    On  another  occasion,  he  speaks  of  a  very  interesting 

visit  which  he  paid  to  a  Catholic  missionary.  Father  Antoiuo^ 

at  bis  little  Church  in  Magliapore ;  and  thua  he  expresses  hinw 

self  :-^"  He  read  some  passages  from  the  Hindoostanee  Gospels, 

whjdb,  X  waa  surprised  to  find  so  well  done.    I  begged  him  to 

go  on  with  the  Epistles.  He  last  translated  the  Missal,  equally 

well  done.    He  showed  me  the  four  Goi^ela  in  Persian,  (very 

poorly  done).    I  rejoiced  unfeignedly  at  seeing  so  much  done, 

though  he  followeth  not  with  us.  The  Lord  bless  his  labour8."f 

So  this  is  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  nien  whom  Heber 

seems  almost  to  consider  unworthy  of  the  name  of  Christians  I 

•  P.  287.  f  P.  321. 
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I  idll  grvB'ifflother  Authority  regarding  the  character  of  the 
Gailiolics  of  India;   and  it  is  tiiat  ctf  Doctor  BHchannti  :-- 
^  Hie  Ronlflh  Churdi  in  India,"  he  writei^  ^  19^  cc^^M^iirilh 
the  l^aimhand  Portuguese  empires  in  (he  east;' and* though 
both  empires  are  now  in  ruins,  the  Church  •  remains.     Sacred 
property  has  been  respected  in  the  difibrent  rcTolations  *  for 
it  is  agreeable  to  Asiatic  principle  to  reverence  religious  ixisti- 
ttttions.    The  revenues  are  in  general  snudl,  as  is  the  case 
in  Roman  Catholic  counlaries  at  home ;   but  the  priests  live 
everywhere  in  respectable  or  decent  circumstances.    Divine 
service  is  regularly  performed,  and  the  churches  generally  are 
weU    attended;    ecclesiastical    discipline  is  preserved;     the 
canonical  European  ceremonies  are  retained,  and  the  bene* 
factions  of  the  people  are  liberaL    It  has  been  observed,  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  India  yield  less  to  the  luxury  of  the 
country,  and  suffer  less  from  the  climate,  than  the  English ; 
owing^  it  may  be  supposed,  to  their  youth  being  surrounded 
by  the  same  religious  establishments  they  had  at  home,  and  to 
their  being  subject  to  the  observation  and  counsel  of  religious 
characters,  whom  they  are  taught  to  reverence.     Besides  the 
regular  churches,  there  are  numerous  Romish  missions  estab- 
lished throughout  Asia.    But  the  zeal  of  conversion  has  not 
been  much  known  during  the  last  century :  the  missionaries 
are  now  generally  stationary;  respected  by  the  natives  for 
their  learning  and  medical  knowledge,  and  in  general  for  their 
pure  manners,  they  ensure  to  themselves  a  comfortable  subsis- 
tence, and  are  enabled  to  show  hospitality  to  strangers.    On 
a  general  view  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  we  must 
certainly  acknowledge,  that  besides  its  principal  design,  in  pre* 
serving  the  faith  of  its  own  members,  it  possesses  a  civiliring 
influence  in  Asia;    and  that  notwithstanding  its  constitutional 
asperity,  intolerant  and  repulsive  compared  with  the  ge&end 
principles  of  the  Protestant  religion,  it  has  dispelled  much  of 
the  darkness  of  paganism."* 

Here^  then,  we  have  a  two-fold  acknowledgment ; — ^in  the 

*  Memoin,  p.  12. 
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lil^^l^q^^^UiQhigh  daapaot^  of  theC«thoUo  rdigmi  iti  India; 
its  v^&iilKU^y  its  fltoralily,  and  the  respect  wkioh  it  0518109; 
an^,  Oi^tl^e  qame  tiiBO,.of  its  having  been  efFeotual  ifidispdKng 
^^^^rprors.of  p^gamam*  And  this  muoh  mULyy  I  thiiik»  raffiee, 
fTj9gjtf9(^ing  tbe  -  character  of  the  Catholics  in  India. 
«,.«It  Appearsy  therefore^  by  comparing  the  acknowledgments 
.\((hj^h  ^e  h^ye.  drawn  from  Protestant  missionaries^  with  the 
official  returns  made  to  the  British  Pariiam^it,  and  with  the 
aoQOunts  of  Catholic  missionaries,  whose  stalements  no  one  haa 
evBT  (Qalled  in  quiestion,  that  we  have  at  present  native  churches 
in.  India  consisting  of  about  600,000  individuals,  or  consider- 
9.bly  over  half  a  million ;  and  this,  taking  it  at  the  estimate  of 
p0rs0ns  rather  inclined  to  depreciate,  than  to  exaggerate  their 
auinbers. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  only  to  mention,  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  Catholics  on  the  coast  of  Midabar  consist 
of  Syrian  Christians.  When  the  Portuguese  arrived  there, 
th^  found  a  Church  of  Christians,  who  knew  nothing  of  any 
other  civilized  community,  but  were  in  communion  with,  aiid 
under  the  authority  of,  the  Nestorian  Patriarch  at  Mosul; 
and  we  have  the  letter  which  they  wrote  to  him,  giving  a 
description  of  the  ships  which  arrived,  and  the  strangers 
who  had  landed  on  their  coast;  and  expressing  their  satie^Bao* 
tion  at  finding  that  they  agreed  with  them  in  every  point  of 
doctrine.  In  course  of  time,  conferences  were  held,  and  the 
dijQferences  peculiar  to  their  sect  discussed ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  one  half  of  these  Churches,  who  may  now  be  about 
SQ  or  50/)00,  became  Catholics,  and  have  remained  so  ever 
sioce;  having  their  own  Bishops  and  Priests;  using  the  Syriac, 
which  is  now  a  dead  language,  in  their  litui^y;  and  thus  form* 
ing  a  body  united  with  us  in  communion,  like  the  united  Greek 
and  Syriac  Churches  in  Western  Asia. 
»  There  is  a  singular  mistake,  for  I.  wish  to  call  it  suoh>  in- one 
of  the  missionary  reports,  where  this  passage  occurs : — "  The 
number  of  th^se  Protestant  Christians  (on  the  Malabar  eoUst) 
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is  eOfiOOy  and  tkeir  churdies  amomt  to  fifty-five.'^  V6w, 
would  jou  hftve  believed  that  these  60,000  are  those  Nefitatiah 
Cfarutians  who  have  not  joined  the  Catholics ;  men  who  believe  in 
TraasttbstantiiUion,  practise  confession,  hold  seven  Saerameats, 
pray  to  Saints  and  Angds,  venerate  inaages' and  who,  in  short, be*> 
lieveevery  Catholic  doctrine,  except  the  supremacy  of  the  Hdy 
See,  and  the  existence  of  only  one  person  in  Christ ;  and  who 
differ  from  the  Protestant  ccmfession  of  faith  on  aU  these  pemte? 
And  are  they  to  be  considered  as  IVoteatants,  and  beretiimed 
in  the  icfMrts  as  sncii,  to  Hie  amount  of  60,000,  although  no 
attempt  has  yet  succeeded  in  gaining  over  one  at  them  from 
their  original  belief? 

But  a  remark  has  been  sometimes  made  in  missionary  re* 
ports,  that  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful,  that  the  Catholic  Church 
should  have  succeeded  so  well  in  India,  for  this  reason^  that 
it  had  an  establishment  settled  and  provided  for  it  by  thd 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  government;  so  that  when  their 
dominions  passed  away,  the  Church  continued  to  stand  upon 
the  foundation  which  they  had  given  it  Hence  the  permanency 
of  a  native  Church  in  India.  I  could  read  you  a  passage  firom 
Bishop  Heber,  in  which  he  contrasts  what  the  Catholics  did 
with  what  the  English  have  done  since  they  possessed  the 
eountry,  and  observes  with-  what  liberality  the  former  built 
places  of  worship ;  while,  if  the  English  lost  the  dominion  of 
India  to-morrow,  vi^t  very  poor  monuments  they  would  leave 
to  show  that  a  Christian  natic«i  had  therein  held  rule.f 

But,  first,  the  object  of  my  comparison  between  the  mis- 
sionary success  of  the  two  Churches,  is  to  discover  which 
system  is  blessed  by  God's  promise  being  fulfilled  in  it.  The 
acknowledgment  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  been  maintained 
in  India,  is  a  confession  that  we  have  been  able  to  make  eon- 
verts  and  to  found  a  Church.  This  is  the  point  at  issue ;  and  the 
confession,  that  we  have  had  the  prudence  to  preserve  it,  is 
BO  disparagement  of  our  prowess  in  making  the  spiritual 
conquest. 

*  Christian  Remembrancer,  vol.  vii.  p.  643.       f  Tom.  iii.  p.  91. 
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vSeeondly,  I  will  enter  into  aome  details,  roBfcutiog  kpoftimk 
of  Ik^t^gudUift  Cburch» — that  in  the  Island  of  Cej^on,  to  show 
y0iA  how  far  this  reasoning  is  correct ;  and  I  think  itpFeaeoli  » 
caae  which  will  put  the  two  ground*vorks  of  futh  on  a  fair  compa- 
josMk    This  island  was  first  converted  to  Christianity  in  the  fd- 
Icming  wttf.  The  natives  having  heard  of  what  was  doing  by  St. 
FmnoisXavwondMOQiitiBeBtf^ — aentamessengeryorratheran 
embassy^  to  him,  requesting  him  to  ooase  ana^g  them.    He 
r^[died  that  he  could  not  go  in  person  at  that  moment,  an  Jm 
OQuld  not  abandon  the  mission  at  Travancore,  but  sent  another 
Hiiaatonary,  who  baptised  many  natives; — after  two  yean  8L 
Francis  landed  there  in  person,  and  finished  the  work  of  con- 
version.   Persecution  soon  arose ;  the  king  of  Jafinapatam  put 
ttx  hundred  Christians  to  death  in  one  year,  and  among  them 
faifl  own  eldest  son ;  so  that  this  Church  may  be  said  to  have 
been  watered  by  the  blood  of  martyrs. 

In  1650,  the  Dutch  became  masters  of  the  island;  and  in^ 
atantly  took  two  very  important  steps.  The  first  was,  as  Dr. 
Davies  teUs  us  in  his  travels,  to  allow  Wimakdarme,  son  of 
Baja  Singhe,  to  send  messengers  to  Siam  for  twelve  Buddhist 
idolatrous  priests  of  the  highest  order.  These  came  to  Candy, 
end  ordained  twelve  natives  to  the  same  order,  and  many  to 
l3m  lower  order;  and  thus  they  restored  the  religion  of  Buddha, 
for  the  purpose  of  extirpating  Catholicity  from  the  island.* 
In  the  second  place,  they  excluded  Catholic  Bishops  and 
Priests  from  the  country,  and  forbad  the  natives  to  meet  for 
rci^ions  purposes;  they  built  Protestant  Churches  in  every 
parish  throughout  the  island,  and  compelled  every  one  to 
attend  that  worship ;  and  they  allowed  no  one  to  hold  any  post  or 
•offlee,  unless  he  subscribed  the  Protestant  profession  of  faith. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  Church  established  for  less  than  a 
ebntnry,  which  yet  had  obtained  a  strong  footing  in  the  is- 
land. After  this  we  have  another  religion  introduced,  and 
every  thing  done  to  counteract  and  destroy  what  had  been 
efiected  in  favour  of  the  other,  by  a  double  method;  first,  by 

•  Travels  in  Ceylon,  p.  308. 
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gmog  those  who  were  so  inciined  pennii^ion  to  i^tur!n  to  the^ 
old  superstitions,  and  affording  these  protection  ftnd  nii^tos  of 
propagation ;  and,  secondly,  by  proscription,  and  by  endear 
vouring  to  sabstitate  in   its  stead  the  Protestant '  r^iHgion. 
For  150  years,  till  it  came  into  tiie  possession  of  tbe  English, 
the  island  of  Ceylon  remained  in  this  state.    During  all  this 
time,  the  native  Catholics  had  no  spiritual  succour  but  what 
they  received  .finom  the  Portuguese  priests,  of  the  order  of  St 
Phitip  Neri,  who  landed  there  from  time  to  time  at  the  risk 
of  their  lives,  and  administered  the  sacraments  privately,  going 
£tom  house  to  house.    We  have  an  interesting  account  given 
by  the  missionary  D.  Pedro  Cubero  Sebastian,  how,  during 
the  time  of  this  persecution,  he  landed  there,  and,  disguising 
his  character,  applied  to  the  Governor  Pftvellon  for  leave  to 
remain  some  time  in  the  town  of  Colombo.    Leave  was  given 
him,  on  condition  that  a  guard  of  soldiers  should  constantiy 
accompany  him;  as  he  was  suspected.    He  contrived,  how- 
ever, to  elude  their  vigilance;  and,  having  lulled  the  att^tion 
of  his  guards,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  assembled  the  whole 
Christian  community  of  the  place,  and  administered  to  them 
the  comforts  of  religion.    The  transaction  was  discovered;  he 
was  immediately  sent  for  by  the  Governor,  and  ordered  in- 
stantiy  to  quit  the  island.    He  did  so,  and  landed  on  the  other 
side ;  but  found  that,  in  the  mean  time,  a  courier  had  arrived 
over  land,  to  put  the  governor  of  that  district,  Hoblaut,  on  his 
gu^^    A  still  more  severe  guardianship  was  the  result ;  but, 
in  the  middle  of  ^e  night,  he  again  assembled  the  Christians, 
and  administered  the  sacraments.* 

These  attempts,  however,  were  not  always  so  successfioQ; 
for  we  learn  that  while  Father  Joseph  Vaz,  a  zealous  Portu- 
guese missionary,  of  the  order  of  Oratorians,  was  celebrating 
mass  on  Christmas  night  for  a  congregation  of  200  persons, 
they  were  suddenly  surprised  by  guards,  who  broke  in  the 
door,  and  carried  the  entire  congregation,  men,  women,  and 

*  Peregrinacion  del  mundo  del  doctor  D.  Pedro  Cubero  Sebastian,  pre- 
dicador  apostolico,  £n  Naples,  1682,  p.  277. 
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chil4reB,  to  prison.  They  were  very  cruelly  trealed^  and  m&xt 
morning. brougiU  before  the  Dutch  judge,  Van  Rheede;  who 
dismi^^ed  the  women  and  imposed  fines  on  the  men.  Eight 
of  these^  however,  were  reserved  to  a  severer  doom ;  of  whom 
one,  a  recent  convert  from  Protestantism,  was  put  to  death  with 
studied  cruelty ;  the  other  seven  were  condemned,  after  a  se^ 
vere  scourging,  to  irons  and  hard  labour  for  life.* 

Such  were  the  means  resorted  to,  to  put  down  the  Church 
which  had  been  established  by  St.  Francis  in  that  island ;  and 
this  course  was  continued  for  150  years,  until  the  British  took 
possession  of  it  in  1795.  Indeed,  the  laws  which  proscribed 
the  Catholic  religion,  were  not  repealed  till  1806,  when  Sir 
Alexander  Johnston,  to  whom  the  Catholics  of  that  part  of 
the  world  owe  more  than  they  can  repay,  obtained  equality  for 
all  religions,  and,  consequently,  the  free  exercise  of  ours. 

And  what  do  you  think  has  been  the  consequence  of  this 
step  ?  Hear  how  Dr.  Buchanan  speaks  on  the  subject  ^^  In 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  in  which,  by  a  calculation  made  in  1801, 
there  were  342,000  Protestants, — ^it  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
more  than  50,000  have  gone  over  to  the  Catholic  religion,  from 
want  of  teachers  in  their  own  religion."  So  that,  within  a  few 
years  after  liberty  was  restored,  more  than  50,000  have  re- 
turned to  the  faith  originally  planted  there,  and  afterwards 
crushed  by  persecution.f  "  The  ancient  Protestant  Churches," 
^  he  farther  observes,  '^  some  of  which  are  spacious  buildings, 
and  which,  in  the  province  of  Jafihapatam  alone,  amount  to 
thirty-two,  are  now  occupied  at  wiU  by  the  Catholic  priests  of 
the  order  of  St  Philip  Neri,  who  have  taken  quiet  possession 
of  the  island.  If  a  remedy  be  not  speedily  applied,  we  may 
calculate  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  island  of  Ceylon  will  be  in 
the  same  situation  as  Ireland,  as  to  the  proportion  between 

*  'See  thB  liffe  of  Father  Vaz  by  F.  Sebastian  Dorego. 

t  The  Britnh  Critic,  Jan.  1828,  p.  215,  observes,  that  **the  Dutch  ef- 
fected a  nominal  conversion  in  Ceylon."  As  to  Br.  B«'8  complaint  of  want 
of  sufficient  teachers  in  the  Protestant  religion,  there  are  many  more  than 
kept  up  the  Catholic  faith  through  150  years  of  persecution,  and  even  as 
many  as  there  are  catholic  clergy  there  at  present. 
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Cathotica  and  Protestanta.  T  must  farth^  add,  iMrwever  pain- 
ful the  p^eotion  may  be,  that  Uie  defection  to  idolatry,  in 
naity  districts,  b  very  rapid."* 

Here,  then,  are  the  results  of  an  attempt  to  establish  the 
Protestant  religion,  by  building  and  endoidng  ohurdies,  and 
by  doing  precisely  all  that  the  Catholics  did  in  the  Peninsula 
of  Ladia;  and  see  what  has  been  the  event;  that  th^e  "were 
340,000  Protestants  in  this  neighbouring  island,  and  the'  mo- 
ment the  pressure  of  the  law  is  taken  off,  50,000  returned  to 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  a  great  many  of  the  rest  went  back  to 
their  old  idolatry  I  I  will  quote  some  other  authorities  on  tins 
subject  Bishop  Heber  vinted  abo  this  part  of  his  diocese, 
and  while  there,  he  says,  *^  those  who  are  stBl  Heathen  are 
professedly  wcHrshippers  of  Buddha,  but  by  fkr  the  greater 
part  reyerence  nothing  except  the  devil,  to  whom  they  offer 
sacrifices  at  ni^t  that  he  may  do  them  no  harm.f  Many  of 
the  nominal  Christians  are  infected  with  the  same  superstition, 
and  are  therefore  not  acknowledged  by  our  missioiiaries, 
otherwise,  instead  of  300  to  be  coniirmed,  I  might  have  had 
several  thousand  candidates.":|:  Mrs.  Heber,  by  whom  bis  nar- 
rative is  continued,  says,  '^  the  number  of  Christians  on  the 
coast,  and  in  our  settlements,  do  not  fail  far  short  of  half  a 
nuUion;  very  many  of  these  undoubtedly  are  only  nominally 
such,  who  have  no  objection  to  attend  our  Church,  and  even 
would,  if  they  were  allowed,  partake  without  scruple  in  her  rites ; 
and  then,  perhaps,' the  same  evening  offer  a  propitiatory  sacrifice 
to  the  devil !  Still  the  number  of  real  Christians  is  very  (son- 
siderable ;  the  congregations  in  the  native  Churches  are  good, 
and  the  numbers  who  came  for  confirmation  (none  w«re  of 

*  Memoir,  Dedication  to  4th  ed.  p.  3. 

f  Hiis  is  literally  true ;  as,  besides  Buddhism,  there  exists  in  Ceylon 

a  real  demonology,  or  worship  of  evil  beings,  known  by  the  name  of  Capu- 

imn,  from  Ca^nM,  enchantment.   This  is  described  by  Upham,  in  Ma  hIstMy 

of  Buddhism*    See  aUo  the  translktion  of  the  Yakkun  Kattaunaws,  by 

Kr.  Callaway,  pubUahed  by  the  Oriental  Translation  Commlttea.    Loud. 

1829. 

t  Tom.  iii.  p.  400. 
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course  admitted  of  whose  fitness  their  ministers  vere  not  vdl 
convioeedi)  was  extremely  gratifying ;  I  think  the  bishop  con- 
firmed above  300."  She  then  says,  *'  after  service  his  lord- 
ship took  a  view  of  the  Mission  Church,  and  expressed  his 
regret  at  the  decayed  state  it  was  in,  and  the  distress  of  the 
oojssion.''* 

The^  Missionary  Register  observes,  *'  that  we  cannot 
question,  that  the  Protestant  congregations  were  as  nume- 
rous as  Baideus  has  described  them;  for  the  ruins  of  a 
large  edifice  in  every  parish  show  how  much  was  done  to  root 
up  idolatry  and  introduce  a  new  religion.  There  are  here," 
it  addsy  ^'  many  poor  Protestant  natives,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  have  relapsed  into  heathenism.*'  And  another  letter 
saya»  that ''  the  Pagans,  Mohammedans,  and  Catholies,  we  hi' 
goted  m  Uteir  respective  systems,  but  that  the  Protestants  in 
general  are  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  religion  of  Christ^f 

Sueh  ar^  the  results  of  precisely  similar  foundations:  when 
laid  by  the  Catholic  Church  in  India,  the  people  remained  at- 
tached to  that  religion,  after  the  empire  and  dominion  of 
the  Catholics  had  passed  away :  m  another  case,  where  the  same 
provision  had  been  made  for  the  Protestant  Church,  the  mo- 
ment their  dominion  was  ended  a  large  portion  of  the  people 
became  Catholics,  and  a  great  many  relapsed  into  their  ancient 
idolatry. 

Pursuing  this  matter  a  little  farther,  the  returns  which  we 
bavie,  regarding  the  increase  of  Catholicity  there,  have  con- 
tinued to  be  of  the  most  consoling  character.  By  official  re- 
turns presented  to  the  government,  we  learn  that  in  1806>  the 
number  of  Catholics  was  66,830 ;  by  1809,  tiiere  had  been 
an  encrease  from  66,000  to  83,595 ; — in  1820,  the  return  was 
130,000;  and  on  the  16th  August,  1826,  the  vicar-general 
stated  the  number  to  be  150,060 ;  so  that  from  1806  to  1826, 
a  period  of  twenty  years,  we  have  an  encrease  from  66,000  to 
1^50,0004  This  assuredly  shows  that  religion  gains  ground, 
and-  makes  its  way  without  the  protection  of  government,  or 
•  lb.  p.  194.  t  Twentieth  Hep.  pp.  353, 354. 
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itti7<'Pff)iFMaB  iMiaf  latade inlts  Ajpofu  Fi^^iimgti i tkm 
sMA,W>jAvaDdbm  io/tk^  ialml,  jfthere  won  of%  *MM$MiK 
pgcMits  in  1690 ;  aad  it  is  most-  braultfid  to  tfeaiHii  xjinints 
.«f  tiie  uunmer  in  whieh  their  vystemis  coidttotedi  '  Jtt«eacii 
parish  there  k  a  Cateehist,  who  instRiots  thef  p^ptoi)  add  mMIs 
prayers  and  religious  discourses  to  them  on  the  8nQda3r;  «nd 
the  clergy,  who  have  all  particular  disiariois  shotted  toMJi««n, 
come  at  stated  periods ;  when  they  find  aii  prepared  to  seaftvi^ 
those  consolations  which  the  Catholic  rdigion  afFofds*t0»titB 
members* 

I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  later  return^,  iiddch 
gives  a  very  full  and  detailed  account  of  the  state  of  religion 
in  that  island,  drawn  up  by  order  of  the  present  goyemor,  Sir 
WiUnot  Horton.  In  it  every  chapel  fmd  school  ia^eamctly 
laid  down,  with  the  number  of  attendants  at  each.- '  *  It 
proves  a  continued  and  progressive  encrease;  wliiiet.etaUfihe 
same  zeal  and  good  order  are  observable  throughout  Since 
I  came  to  this  country,  I  have  learnt  with  sincere  i^easare 
that  a  Bishop  has  been  appointed  to  that  island,  widch  has 
been  made  an  apostolic  vicariate ;  so  that,  now,  provisimi  is 
made  for  keeping  up  the  succession  of  pastors  there.  Had  I 
been  aware  that  I  should  have  been  called  on  to  treat  of  these 
subjects,  I  should  have  procured  far  more  interesting  doen- 
ments,  than  are  now  within  my  reach ;  at  present,  I  can  oniy 
make  use  of  such  as  most  easily  come  to  hand.  But  to  show 
that  the  conversions  in  this  island  are  not  merely  nonmal,  I 
will  read  you  the  testimony  borne  to  the  character (ofi  the 
Catholics,  by  Sir  Alex.  Johnston,  when  Chief  Justice  of  the 
island.  In  1807)  he  thus  addressed  the  archbishop  of  Goa. 
«  The  propriety  of  their  (the  Catholics*)  conduct,  reflects 
gre^t  honour  upon  the  priests  of  the  order  of  St*  Philip  I>i^) 
who  have  the  charge  of  their  instructipn.  In  a  circuit.  .whi«h 
I  lately  made  round  the  island,  I  was  much  pleased  to  find, 
that  Uiere  was  not  a  single  Catholic  brought  before  me  for 
trial."  Again,  on  another  occasion,  he  repeats  the  same,  ob- 
servation:— ^'^'The  records  of  tiie  circuit  which' the  supreme 
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comt  nftde  vomid  ik^  isfeMid  in  180^  show  that  not  a  single 
iiMfivMttftl  of  your  religioB,  wm  even  accused  of  ihe  smallest 
misdeneaBDor  daaxmg  tiiat  eirciiit."  There  is  another  passage 
in  whieh  he  speaks  of  the  example  given  to  the  whole  of  the 
East,  by  t^  aeal  with  which  the  clergy  had  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  education  of  their  flocks,  and  the  liberality  with 
which  they  had  provided  for  it ;  so  as  to  prove,  how  they  con- 
sidered that  a  Christian  ought  to  be  distinguished  beyond 
others,  by  his  intelligence  and  superior  education.  I  think, 
indeed,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  history  of  any 
Church  more  consoling,  or  more  truly  proving  the  blessing  of 
Grod  to  be  on  it,  and  on  the  labours  of  those  who  watch  over 
its  care,  than  the  history  of  this  island.* 

So  ikr,  I  have  been  engaged  on  those  countries,  in  which 
other  rdigions  have  also  missionaries ;  and  I  have  been  able, 
consequendy,  to  take  these  in  some  respects,  if  not  as  guides, 
at  least  as  guarantees  for  my  assertions;  and  this  circum- 
irtaace  afi^H^  a  fair  ground  of  comparison  between  what  we 
have  effected,  and  what  they  have  been  able  to  do.  We  must 
now  proceed  into  coimtries  where  the  Protestant  religion  has 
not  been  aUe  to  penetrate,  or  where,  if  it  has  attempted  any- 
thing, its  labours  have  been  perfectly  without  fruit  Let  us 
b^n  with  China,  in  which  the  mission  was  begun  in  1583,  or 
rather  even  later,  when  the  Jesuits  were  admitted  into  court, 
and  were  allowed  to  preach  the  Catholic  religion  and  build 
churches. 

•  Before  proceeding,  however,  I  will  give  you  the  character 
of  these  missionaries,  as  drawn  by  one  most  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  China  and  its  history.  '<  They  all  happened  to 
belong  to  different  religious  societies  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
persuasion,  founded  in  different  parts  of  the  Continent  of 
Europe ;  and  were  men  who,  being  inspired  with  zeal  for  the 
propagation  of  the  principles  of  their  faith  among  distant  na- 
tions, had  been  sent  abroad  for  that  purpose  by  their  respective 

'  *  The  details  hete  given  of  the  progress  of  religion  in  this  island,  are 
chiefly  taken  from  an  interesting  article  in  the  Catholic  Miscellany)  vol.  vii. 
p.  273. 

R 
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superiors.  Several  of  those  who  arrived  in  China,  aequi]?ed 
conaiderable  wealth  and  influence^  as  well  by  their  talents  and 
knowledge,  as  by  uncommon  strietness  of  morale  <Usiatercet6d- 
ness,  and  humility.  By  means  like  these,  they  n^t  <mlygai|iied 
proselytes  to  their  religion,  but  gave  a  fevourable  impmssion 
of  the  countries  whence  they  came.* 

Again,  the  same  writer  says :— *^^  It  must  have  appeared  a 
singular  spectacle  to  every  class  of  beholders,  to  see  men  ac- 
tuated by  motives  different  from  those  of  most  human  actioBs; 
quitting  for  ever  their  country  and  their  connections,  to  devote 
themselves  for  life  to  the  purpose  of  changing  the  tenets  of  a 
people  they  had  never  seen,  and,  in  pursuing  that  objeetv  to 
run  every  risk,  suffer  every  persecution,  and  sacfdfice  every 
comfort ;  insinuating  themselves  by  address,  by  talent,  by  (per- 
severance, by  humility  into  notice  and  proteotion;'  ovca*- 
coming  the  prejudice  of  being  strangers  in  a  country  wheve 
most  strangers  were  prohibited  ;  and  gaining,  at.  lengthy  e^ab^ 
lishments  for  the  propagation  of  their  faith,  without  immii^- 
their  influence  to  any  personal  advant£^e.''f 

But  to  return :  within  a  few  years  after  the  Church  was 
established,  a  partial  persecution  arose,  which  ended  in 
the  martyrdom  of  several  missionaries  both  forieign  and  na^ 
tive.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  Church  there  continued 
extremely  prosperous,  until  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  persecution  came  in  its  fiercest  form,  and  has 
continued  unremittingly  until  the  present  day.  Hence  ev^yt 
bishop  and  priest  engaged  on  that  mission  is  work^iig  with 
the  axe  suspended  over  his  head;  and  in  constant  da9iger> 
not  merely  of  banishment  into  Tartary,  but  even,  under  many 
circumstances,  of  certain  death. 

This  is  the  state  of  the  Chinese  mission  at  present,  and  Ihayet 
Protestant  authority  for  what  I  have  stated ;  for  a  missionary 
observes,  "  that  the  Catholic  missions  which  have  existed  for 
a  long  time  in  China  are  in  a  very  critical  state ;  because  every 

*  Authentic  account  of  an  Embassy  from  the  King  of  Great  Britain  lo 
the  Emperor  of  China,  by  Sir  G.  Staunton,  Lond.  1797,  vol.i.  p.  3. 
t  Vol.  ii.  p.  160. 
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now  and  then  decrees  are  issued  against  the  European  religion, 
and  both  Chinese  and  Europeans  suffer  martyrdom :  and  that 
notwithstandtng  all  this,  the  Catholic  religion  is  said  to  spread 
in  the  midst  of  these  persecutions,"* 

Is  not  tiiis  the  history  of  the  ancient  Church  ?  is  it  not 
what  we  have  always  read  of  former  times,  that  persecution 
ever  arose  against  an  infknt  Church,  and'  that  the  Christians 
were  called  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  faith;  but  that, 
instead  of  reli^on  being  thereby  extinguished,  it  rather  en- 
creased  and  flourished  so  much  the  more  ? 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  Christian  Church  in  China,  which, 
notwithstanding,  is  acknowledged  to  be  in  a  comparatively 
flourishing  state.  One  of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
missiotts  of  this  empire,  is  the  province  of  Su-Chuen,  which 
is  under  the  direction  of  a  French  Bishop,  assisted  by  a  large 
body  of  clergy,  European  and  native.  It  is  interesting  from 
the  frightful  state  of  persecution  under  which  it  has  laboured 
witliin  this  century,  and  from  the  firmness  with  which  religion 
has  withstood  and  overcome  its  fierce  assaults.  In  ISl-t  the 
persecution  commenced,  and  was  soon  distinguished  by  the 
glorious  martyrdom  of  Dr.  Dufresne,  bishop  of  Tabraca,  and 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  province.  He  behaved  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  ancient  confessors  of  the  faith,  and  bowed  his 
head  to  the  executioner's  axe,  with  a  meek  fortitude  which 
drew  cries  of  sympathy  from  the  heathen  beholders.  The 
striking  of  the  shepherd  produced  not  the  dispersion  of  the 
flock,  but  they  followed  him  cheerfully  on  his  thorny  path. 
Many  of  the  clergy  were  strangled,  and  many  sent  to  banish- 
ment in  Tartary,  where  they  still  remain.  The  tortures  in- 
flicted on  some  of  the  catechists,  vie  in  cruelty  with  those  of 
Diocli^sian's  persecution.f     Of  two  it  is  recorded,  that  they 

•  Mission.  Beg.  ut  sup.  p.  48. 

f  Ttttn  the  want  of  a  sufficient  liumber  of  priests,  lay  Catechists  are  em- 
ployed, as  in  Ceylon,  to  instruct  the  people,  and  are  of  two  classes.  The 
resident  are  married  men  or  widowers,  chosen  from  the  best  instructed,  to 
preside  at  Church  in  the  absence  of  a  pfiest,  a(nd  baptize  infants  in  danger 
of  deadi.  The  itinerant  ate  bouhd  td  celibacy  so  long  as  they  continue  in 
the  office,  and  accompany  the  clergy. 
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were  first  scourged  with  thoogs,  then  beaten  with  sticks ;  after 
4hat  were  kept  kneeling  three  days  and  nights  on  chains,  being 
prevented  from  even  varying  their  position  ;  then  were  hung 
up  by  the  thumbs  and  again  whipped ;  and  after  being  laid  all 
night  .in  the  stocks,  had  their  legs  crushed  between  rollers. 
The  mother  of  one  native  priest  allowed  herself  to  be  scourged 
to  death,  rather  than  betray  where  her  son  was  concealed.* 
The  seminary  for  ecclesiastical  education  was  laid  in  ashes, 
and  the  inmates  had  barely  time  to  escape  with  their  lives. 

In  September  1820,  the  Emperor  Kia-King  died,  and  though 
his  son  was  not  more  favourable  to  the  Christians,  circumstances 
led  to  a  relaxation  in  the  execution  of  the  penal  l^ws ;  the 

*  I  cAnnot  refraiii  from  quoting  an  extract  of  a  letter,  from  M.  Magdi- 
nier,  to  a  friend  at  Lyons.  It  is  written  from  the  Chinese  College,  in  Polo 
Pinang,  an  island  in  the  straits  of  Malacca. 

^  I  am  quite  delighted  with  heing  at  this  dear  Seminary.  All  the  stu- 
dents seem  to  hum  with  the  love  of  God,  and  will  doubtless  hereafter  be- 
come good  and  zealous  missionaries,  as  well  as  confessors  and  martyrs. 
Although  naturally  timid,  they  have  no  dread  of  martyxdom.  The jrela- 
tions  of  several  of  them  have  confessed  and  died  for  the  faith.  The  father 
of  one  is  now  carrying  the  canga,  and  the  son,  I  assure  you,  is  a  little  saint 
worthy  of  such  a  father." 

**  One  day,  that  I  was  walking  with  my  dear  Seminarists,  I  began  to 
question  them  concerning  the  persecutions,  when  I  learnt  that  a  youth, 
whose  angelic  appearance  had  often  attracted  my  particular  notice,  had 
lately  had  ten  near  relations  suffering  for  the  faitiL  Two  of  these  have 
since  died  in  prison ;  six  have  been  banished  to  Tartary,  and  his  father  and 
another  are  actually  wearing  the  canga.  These  particulars  he  related  in 
the  presence  of  his  companions  with  inconceivable  simplicity,  and  he  has 
since  told  me  in  private,  that  he  was  quite  oveijoyed  when  the  above  intel- 
ligence was  sent  to  him." 

This  island  belongs  to  the  English,  and  consequently  has  been  visited 
by  missionaries  from  different  societies.  A  free  orphan  school  has  been  es- 
tablished by  some  Anglican  society,  and  another,  with  a  church,  has  been 
opened  by  the  Baptists.  They  have  distributed  Bibles  in  abundance,  but 
we  learn  that  not  a  single  convert  have  they  made,  while  the  native  Ca- 
tholics amounted  some  years  ago  to  500 ;  the  faith  having  been  preached 
there  by  some  Chinese  who  fled  from  the  persecution  in  their  own  ^i^ntry , 
M.  Boucho  assures  us  that  the  protestant  clergyman  was  obliged  to  send 
for  him  to  baptize  a  dying  slave  of  his,  who  refused  to  receive  that  sacra- 
ment from  her  master,  because  he  was  not  a  Catholic,  but  an  Orang-poie, 
or  Englishman. — Annales,  No.  xv.  p.  241.  He  also  informs  us,  how, 
when  a  Methodist  missionary  had  collected,  with  some  pains  and  cost,  an 
audience  of  seven  persons,  a  catechist  went  among  them,  and  after  a  little 
reasoning,  brought  them  all  to  the  Catholic  College,  where  they  were  ad- 
mitted as  catechumens. — No.  xx.  April,  1830,  p.  213. 
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Church,  ever  unchecked  in  her  errand  of  grace  by  the  opposition 
of  the  world,  had  abeady  provided  for  the  vacant  see,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mgr.  Fontana,  to  be  Vicar  Apostolic,  and  Mgr. 
Perocheau  to  be  his  coadjutor ;  and  in  1822  the  ravages  of 
the  persecution  began  to  be  repaired.  In  two  months  of  that 
year  254  adults  received  baptism,  and  259  were  admitted  to 
instruction.  In  the  following  year,  a  change  in  the  viceroy- 
alty  produced  a  return  of  the  persecution,  which  only  gave 
occasion  for  fresh  displays  of  primitive  fortitude.* 

Mgr.  Fontana,  in  a  letter,  dated  22d  September,  1824,  gives 
the  following  returns : — ^From  the  preceding  September  there 
had  been  335  adults  baptized,  and  1547  were  under  prepara- 
tion. The  total  number  of  Catholics  was  46,487.t  In  ano- 
ther; dated  18  Sept,  1826,  he  gives  the  number  of  baptized 
adults,  as  339,  and  of  those  under  instruction,  as  285.  He 
farther  informs  us,  that  in  his  district  or  diocese,  he  had  twen- 
ty-seven schools  for  boys,  and  sixty-two  for  girls-J  And  it 
has  been  calcuh&ted,  that  between  1800  and  1827>  the  number 
of  adults  admitted  to  baptism,  was  22»000.§ 

Besides  this  mission  of  Su-Chuen,  there  are  French  mis- 
sions in  two  other  provinces,  Yunnam,  and  Kouei-Tcheou ;  the 
Italian  Franciscans  have  the  provinces  of  Chensi,  Kansiu,  and 
Kaukouan ;  the  Spanish  Dominicans,  those  of  Fokien  and  Kiansi ; 
and  the  Portuguese,  Canton,  and  Kouansi.  According  to 
returns,  published  by  the  Dominican  order,  at  Rome,  in  1824, 
it  appears  that  in  their  province  alone  there  were  40,000  na- 
tive Catholics. 

Besides  China,  there  is  another  empire  in  the  farthest  east, 
in.  which  the  preachers  and  professors  of  Christianity  are 
called  upon  to  give  testimony  to  their  faith  through  bonds, 

*  This  narrative  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  taken  horn  a  condensed 
view  of  the  reports  in  the  Annates,  pablished  in  the  Catholic  Magazine  for 
1833.    ,, 

t  Annales  No,  w.  Aug.  1827,  p.'257.  In  1767  the  number  of  Catholics 
was  under  7000.  . 

t  Ibid.  p.  269. 

§  Annales,  No.xiii  p.  5, 
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and  even  unto  im&^  and  wUdiy  consequeotly,  is  esolnsiTdy 
in  the  hands  of  CathdiGav  I  aJlude  to-  the  united  empire  of 
Tonkin  and  Cochin-China.  And  first  I  must  premise  that  the 
mission  of  Tonkin  is  divided  into  two  portions,  the  eastern, 
which  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Spanish  Dominieans,  with 
an  Apostolic  Vicar  or  Bishop  of  that  order,  and  the  western, 
which  is  governed  by  a  French  Bishop,  aided  by  a  lew  prksts 
of  his  own  nation,  and  upwards  of  eighty  native  devgy. 

Now,  in  the  first,  or  Spanish  district  of  the  misskxn,  thi^re 
were,  in  1827,  not  fewer  than  780  churches,  eighty-seven  mo- 
nasteries or  nunneries,  and  170,000  native  Catholics.*  In  the 
French  district  we  have  up  to  that  period,  returns  no  les^  sar 
tisfactory,  as  will  a{^pear  from  the  following  comparative  table 
for  the  years 

^SaA,^t         182fi.it         1887.2 

Public  Baptism  of  Children  of  Christians  -  2434  3236  20^ 
Private  ditto  ...-.-...-         ^q  leturn    5375         6^39 

Total  Baptism    -    -  8611         9489 

Faithful  confessed  - 165,064      177,456      16^,943 

Communicants --        75,467        78,692        81,070 

The  entire  number  of  Christians  was  estimated  at  200,000, 
for  the  persecution,  of  which  I  will  say  something  presently, 
prevented  many  parts  from  being  visited.  This  district  pos- 
sesses also  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  in  which  are,  or  rather 
were,  200  students,  two  colleges,  and  several  monastic  estab- 
lishments, in  which  700  religious  lived.  ||  ^ 

The  province  of  Cochinchina  presents  a  no  less  flourishing 
appearance ;  though  I  cannot  giye  you  such  a  minute  account 
of  its  condition*  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  1826,  in  spite  of  the 
cruel  persecution,  106  converts  were  received,  and  baptism 

*  *'  Piano  che  rappresenta  il  nomero  delle  anirae  che  la  proyinoii^  ^I 
SSm.  B^sario  deP  ordine  de'  Predicatori  tiene  a  carico  suo." 

f  Annates,  No.  x.  April,  1817,  p.  195. 

X  No.  xvii.  May,  1829,  p.  443 

§  No.  xxi.  July,  1830.  p.  319. 

II  No.  X.  p.  194. 
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was  adtnmistered  to  %955  iafants,  which,  according  to  the 
ordinaiy  method  of  oalculatioii,  would  give  about  88,650 
native  Christiaiis. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  you  a  few  slight  details  of  the 
perseoutioii  in  that  country.  The  emperor  Minh-Menh,  has 
always-  been  hostile  to  the  Christians,  but  for  many  years  had 
abstained  from  shedding  their  blood,  in  consequence  it  is  said 
of  a  promise  which  he  made  to  his  dying  father,  Gia-Long, 
whose  tiirone  and  life  had  been  saved  by  Mgr.  Pigneau,  the 
vicar  apostdic  Still  he  lias  for  many  years  persecuted  the 
Catholics,  by  every  means  short  of  taking  away  their  lives. 
As  early  as  1825,  the  clergy  were  dispersed,  for  there  was  an 
order  that  all  the  foreign  missionaries  should  be  sent  to  the 
capital,  under  excuse  that  the  emperor  wanted  their  services, 
and  that  all  native  priests  and  catechists  should  be  pressed  into 
the  army.  An  interesting  account  of  this  first  stage  of  the 
persecution,  in  a  letter  from  the  bishop,  appeared  at  Madrid  in 
IB96.*  A  still  fuller  account  was  sent  by  the  same  venerable 
prelate  to  the  congregation  of  the  Propaganda  at  Rome,  which 
I  had  the  happiness  of  seeing.  From  this  it  appeared,  that  he 
had  been  living  for  upwards  of  a  year,  if  I  remember  right,  in 
a  cavern,  wifh  no  light  but  what  was  admitted  through  a 
natural  opening,  and  with  no  food  except  what  could  be  sup- 
plied by  the  few  who  knew  his  place  of  concealment  Here 
he  continued  to  govern  his  diocese,  chiefly  through  the  agency 
of  his  native  clergy,  who,  full  of  holy  zeal,  were  ready  to  en- 
counter any  flanger  in  the  cause  of  religion.  On  Holy  Thurs- 
day, at  midnight,  he  had  crept  out  of  his  lurking-place  to  his 
residence,  which  he  found  plundered  and  dismantled ;  and 
having  there  met  by  appointment  a  sufficient  number  of  his 
native  clergy,  blessed  the  holy  oils  which  are  used  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  several  sacraments.      Throughout  these  letters 

•  **  Cartas ;  la  una  del  lUmo  y  Rmo  Sefior  D.  Fr.  Ign.  Delgrado,  vie.  ap. 
en  al  Tunkin,  y  la  otra  del  coadjutor  de  dicho  Sefior  Obispo,  ambas  relati- 
vas  a  la  persecucion  que  contra  la  religion  Cristiana  acaba  de  estallar  en 
los  Reinos  de  Cochinchina  y  Tunkin.*'  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  the  truly  heroic  spirit  displayed  in  these  letters. 
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it  is  at  once  cooflpUi^.iaMl  edi&iJK:  tp  n^  t)ie.^iiri|;  cf^ip^fpffn^ 
aad  evqry  8\^flfering  deem^  hQaqm^)>l^b^G^HMN34ff)^e99^ifw 

the  WiW  qf  ChxiBtr  .      i  ••'    ,.   •    i-mic*    ./i.i    . 

But  ,tlux]g»  have  i^ot  remained  in  ,tbis;  situatipn. , ,  M^"^ 
Meuh, .  at  length  l^roke  througl^  all  noa^nre,  an4  QijL.til^tf^  ^ 
January  18339  iasaed  a  deci;ee  of  ej^iwivfi^  W^IWj^iP^^ 
holy  religion.  It  bfigina  th\i8,  '^  I  Minh^Menhx  .tt\e.]ui^6i^ 
as  foUovis.  It  is  many  yeajfs  since  men  come  from,  th?  eapt, 
to  preaeh  the  religion  of. Jesus,  and  deceive, the  yulgai:  by 
preaching,  to  them  tl^t  there  is  a  place. of  s^ipireme  lu^pAness 
anda  .dungeon  of  frightful  misery ;  they  have.no  sespi^  fp^  ^ 
god  Phai^  and  worship  npt  their  ancestors,  ..whiA^l^  ^re  S'^J 
great  crimes  against  religion,^  We  therefore  enact  t^isut;  all 
nifho  follow  this  religion,  from  the  Mandarin  to  the  lowi^t  of 
the  people,  sincerely  abandon  it.  We  eoyoin  th^  all  Man- 
darins diligently  make  enquiry  "v^hether  the  Christians  in  their 
respective  districts  prepare  to  pbey  our  orders,  and  tha^.they 
oblige  them  to  trample  on  the  cross  ip  their  presence,,  upon 
doing  ^hich  they  shall  dismiss  them.  The  houses  of  woxship 
and  the  priests'  dwellings  the  Mandarins  shall  take  care  utterly 
to  destroy :  for,  from  henceforth,  whoever  is  convicted  or  ac- 
cused of  these  abominable  practices  shall  be  punishe4'^i^ 
extreme  rigour,  so  that  this  religion  may  be  destroyed  to  its 
very  last  roots.  And  these  our  commands  we  wish  to  be 
strictly  observed." 

Upon  the  publication  of  this  edict,  the  Christian^  prcypaied 
themselves  for  the  combat,  and  quietly  took  down  their  wooden 
churches  and  other  sacred  buildings,  which  disappeared  a^  ^ 
by  magic.  The  priests  were  obliged  to  conceal  themselves  i^  the 
meanest  huts,  to  afford  the  consolations  of  religion  to  their  tiiiu<^ 
and  scattered  flocks ;  and  yet  their  letters  breaUie  a  sweet  ^ppX  ^ 
joy  and  self-devotion  worthy  of  the  early  ages.    The  country 

*  Hsre  foUow  ecreial  ftbominable  aceusations  against  the  Chiiitiait  td* 
ligion,  similar  to  those  formerly  invented  by  the  pagans  against  the  early 
Christians.  One  is  that  the  priests  pluck  out  the  eye-halls  of  the  dyioSi 
aUuding  to  tht  anointing  of  the  eyes  in  administering  extreme  unctioa. 


the  Mm  btoit^r  ^d't&fe  apd^t^lx^ti^jr  th«hf^'fti^<b,  ^^M  tbe 
ptftdr'G^i^^itAfthd  iftft^b^ett'WaAd^ihg'atiiong  rocks  and  fbir^flfte, 
or  have  emigrated  from  their  country,  not'knt^iifihg  ifWthj^r 
thfey  'i^ere'flyiHg'.  Ftrti"r  hundred  ehurehefi  have  been  dertrcly- 
ed,  infaUttietfttfal^'beKevin^  6f  every^  age  and  ever^  dex  hai« 
oonfefecfdiite  tiOAe  of  Christ  in  prison  and  tortures,  and  not 
a  ^irho^e  i^eal^d  their  fhith  with  their  blood. 

In-  Tonkin,  the  most  dbtinguished  of  these  martyrs,  in 
18S3^  was  a  native  priest,  Peter  Tuy,  venerable  for  his  i^ 
and  virtue  When  brought  before  the  judges,  a  Se  would 
havie  saved  him,  but  he  persisted  in  acknowledging  himself  a 
priest.  '  On  being  condemned,  he  only  declared  that  he  never 
could  have  believed  himself  worthy  of  such  a  grace ;  and  after 
sup^ii^  che^ully,  and  spending  the  night*  in  prayer,  walked 
wit^kn'idacrity  which  astonished  the  beholders,  to  the  place 
of  eriefcutidn,  where  he  prayed  for  a  few  moments  ptt>^trate 
on  the  ground,  and  then  presented  his  neck  to  the  swoxd. 
His  execution  was  the  signal  for  new  vigour,  and  many  who 
had  been  set  at  liberty  were  arrested  again,  and  shut  up  in' 
prison,  with  the  canga,  or  frightful  Chinese  collar,  on  their 
necks.  Among  them  were  women,  and  even  children.  I  mtist 
pass  over  the  afflicting  yet  consoling  details  of  particular  cases, 
as  well  as  the  beautiful  letters  written  by  the  sufferers  ifhem'* 
selves,  and  mention  one  or  two  particulars  of  the  persecution 
in  Cochinchina. 

This'  province,  being  the  residence  of  the  cruel  emperor,,  has 
been  the  scene  of  more  atrocious  barbarities.  Two  martyrs 
have  here  more  particularly  distinguished  themselves;  the 
one,  an  Ihiropean,  the  other  a  native.  The  former  was  the 
Abb6'  Gagelin,  a  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Besan9on.  He  Was 
in  pi'febn,  when  on  the  12th  of  October,  1833,  his  friend  and 
brother,  M.  Jaccard,  informed  him  of  his  impending  death  by 
the  following  'note}-^'' I. thuik  it  my  duty  to  infonn  youv.my 
happy  brojther, ,  that  ypu  have  been  condemned  ifl  deaths 'for 
having  preached  in  different  provinces.    I  am  sure,  that  if 
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God  grant  you  the  grace  of  martyrdom,  whicli  you  have  come 
so  far  to  seek,  you  will  not  forget  those  whom  you  leave 
behind."'  The  blessed  confessor  could  not  believe  the  tiditigs, 
as  being  too  good  for  his  deserts;  and  replied,  that  he  believed 
he  was  only  condemned  to  exile.  Upon  M.  Jaccard's  assuming 
him  that  his  death  was  irrevocably  decided  on,  he  thus  replied : 
"  The  news  which  you  communicate,  penetrates  with  gladness 
the  very  centre  of  my  heart  Never  did  I  before  experience 
such  joy.  *  I  have  rejoiced  in  the  things  which  have  been  said 
to  m6,  we  win  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.'  The  grace  of 
martyrdom,  of  which  I  am  every  way  unworthy,  has  been  the 
object  of  my  most  ardent  desires  since  my  infancy ;  I  have 
especially  prayed  for  it  every  time  that  I  have  elevated  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ  in  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mai^s.  I 
quit  a  world  in  which  I  have  nothing  to  regtet;  the  sight  of 
iny  dear  Jesus  crucified,  consoles  me,  and  robs  death  of  all  its 
bitterness.  All  my  ambition  is  to  go  out  speedily  from  this 
body  of  sin,  to  be  united  to  Christ  Jesus  in  a  happy  eternity." 

On  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  this  holy  priest  was  con- 
ducted from  his  prison  to  the  place  of  execution,  surrounded 
with  a  terrible  array  of  troops,  with  their  swords  drawn,  while 
before  him  went  a  herald  bearing  a  board,  on  which  it  was 
recorded  that  he  was  condemned  to  be  strangled,  for  having 
preached  the  religion  of  Jesus.  This  sentence  was  soon  exe- 
cuted upon  him,  and  his  body  \^as  ransomed  by  the  Christians 
from  the  guard.  The  king's  vengeance,  however,  pursued 
him  to  the  grave,  and  he  ordered  his  pla.ce  of  burial  to  be  dis- 
covered, and  the  body  kept  for  some  time  uninterred. 

The  representative  of  the  natives,  and  of  the  lay  order,  in 
this  glorious  conflict,  was  Paul  Doi-Buong,  captain  of  the 
royal  guards.  He  had  been  already  a  year  in  prison,  with  six 
soldiers  of  his  troop,  who  bore  with  equal  foMitude  with  him- 
self, tiie  horrors  of  imprisonment  as  suffered  in  that  country, 
as  well  as  many  supernumerary  tortures  inflicted  on  them. 
Soon  after  the  martyrdom  of  M.  Gagelin,  the  king  ordered 
him  to  be  beheaded  on  the  site  of  a  ruined  church,  and  left 
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janl;>U]ied  for  three  days.  He  walked  cheerfully  to  execution, 
Ihough  it  was  a  difficult  and  long  journey,  and  only  asked 
pennission  to  suffer  on  the  ruins  of  the  altar ;  where,  having 
prostrated  himself  for  a  few  moments  in  prayer,  he  meekly 
raiised  hiahead  and  received  the  glorious  stroke,* 

.  Allow  me,  my  Catholic  brethren,  to  ask  you>  if  you  feel  not 
a  just  pride  in  these  new  testimonies  to  the  evidences  of  your 
iaitb.  .  Is  it  not  a  consolation  to  you  to  feel  how,  even  in  this 
eleirenth  houc^  its .  radiancy  and  power  are  as  strong  as  ever, 
and  can  instil  into  the  souls  of  the  timid  and  weak,  the  hero- 
ism of  an  apostolic  age  ?  For,  while  I  was  recounting  this 
touching  history  of  a  distant  land,  were  you  not  inclined  to 
imagine  that  time,  rather  than  space,  separated  you  from  these 
glorious  sufferers,  and  that  I  was  but  repeating  the  well  known 
history  ofDioclesian's  cruelties?  But  let  me  also  ask,  if,  in 
this,  there  be  no  sting  of  self-reproach;  if  our  lukewarmness, 
while  our  fellow-members  were  thus  suffering  every  extremity, 
nay,,  if  our  very  ignorance  of  what  was  befalling  them,  is  not 
&  subject  of  just  reproof?  For,  if  the  sympathy  of  a  common 
body  require  that  the  most  separated  members  should  mutually 
feel  each  other's  griefs,  if,-  in  formef^ages,  when  communica- 
tion between  country  and  country  was  more  difficult,  the 
rumour  of  a  distant  persecution,  wherein  the  Church  was  glori- 
fied by  new  proofs  of  Qonstancy,  thrilled  throughout  its  body 
with  a  holy  emotion,  and  touching  the  harmonious  cords  which 
bind  it  together,  raised  a  universal  note  of  encouraging  sym- 
pathy which  seemed  to  re-echo  from  the  Church  to  heaven ;  is 
it  not  cruel  to  think  how  little  we  have  partaken  in  spirit,  how 
litde  we  have  known,  of  the  contemporary  yet  painful  tri- 
umphs of  our  religion  ? 

How  seldom  do  we  speak  of  the  natives  of  those  distant 
countries,  except  as  of  barbarous  tribes,  with  whom  we  have 
no  common  feeling ;  and  yet  are  there  among  them  not  only 

^  I  am  indebted  for  this  account  of  the  persecution,  to  fthe^  Annales,'  or 
rather  to  an  extract  Of  thena,  published  at  Lyons  in  a  separate  form,  as  I 
tannot  Und  access  to  the  original  work  in  this  country. 
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imtny  deai^^'bredireii'  in  Ghrifit  JesuB,  >bat  venerable  martyrs, 
the  latch^  df'who$(e  shoes' tve  lae  not  worthy  tonntie^  the  true 
inheTito»  of' Gdd's  brightest  promasesythe  Burest  pri)d»  and 
glory  of  our  religion'!  i  How  often  have^we  ohid  the  odd  and 
Mnt-liearted  ^p/ttiV  of  twt  ageT^  ftlith,  whiiB  it  was  burning 
dear  and  potent  in  tiie  breast  of  the.  Eastern  misaionaxyy  and 
of  th^  Chinese  maiden ;  while  angels  tumng^  periods,  aside 
fh)ni  our  indifferenee,  iir^re  k)oking  down^  ^  on  a  ^eotade 
wor^y  of  their  gaze,  upon  the  deserts  of  Tairtary,  'or  ihe  noi- 
some dungeons  of  Tonkin. 

Bui^  I  trust,  that  this  reproach  will  not  last  Idngerv^and  ^^ 
our  sympathies  and  prayers,  and,  if  needful,  our* ttiore  sub- 
st^tial'  aid,  will  be  cheerfully  impended  Bpon  our  .afflieted 
brethren.  .     ,   j     . 

'And  to  return  from  this  painful  digression ;  we  oiay  -faiily 
challenge  other  religions  to  produce  a  paBailel.Jta'Vluitc  I 
have  laid  before  you.  Let  them  show  ns^  among  tiieiniftis- 
sionaries,  itien  who,  instead  of  going  with  their  wiy«s  in:|itt€rs 
r6und  countries  where  their  persons  are  secune^  and  distribttt- 
ing  Bibles,*  fearlessly  penetrate,  where  they  know  that  bonds 
and  torments  await  them,  and  water  with  their  blood  the 
harvest  which  they  sow.  Let  them  show  us,  thcnisanda  of 
Christians,  converted  by  them,  who  lose  all  rather  than  re- 
nounce their  faith ;  and  who  are  ready  to  endure  stripes^  and 
imprisonment,  and  even  death,  for  the  name  of  Christf  Nor 
are  these  the  only  instances  which  we  can  produce.  About 
four  years  ago,  the  vicar-apostolic  of  Siam,  Mgn.  Ftereas, 
sent  MM.  Vallon  and  Berard  on  a  mission  to  Pulo-Nias,  an 
island  to  the  west  of  Sumatra.    The  first  soon  died,  but  after 

^  Such  is  the  account  given  us  of  the  Methodist  missionary  at  Vxdo- 
Pinabg',  in  a  letter  dated  6th  March,  1828.    Anuals,  No^  xj^  p.  213. 

f  It  seems,  however,  that  an  attempt  is  about  to  be  made  to  preach  the 
Protestant  religion  in  China.  Drs.  Reid  and  Matbeson  give  us  an  account 
of  the  resolution  carried  by  the  Episcopal  Church  of  New  York,  **  that 
something  should  be  done  for  China."  Shortly  after,  they  write  that  the 
ordination  of  Mr*  Parker,  as  missionary  to  China,  had  taken  place. — The  Ca- 
tholic missions,  with  their  glorious  mart3rTdom8  are,  of  course,  coontedtf 
nothing. — "  A  narrative  of  the  visit  to  flie  American  Churches.*'  Lond* 
1886,  vol.  i.  p.  66, 


hhvmgm^dB  -maiiyieonvertBi;  tb^  second  ivw  BtubboA  to  tbe 
lieart^'by^wiuBatheBy  while  iiiitbe«et4;if  iadminUtf^g  bfvptifnn 
tomon^QoimaiB;  and  was*  I:belieTei  foUojH^d  Uii.bu.zxwilTr- 
dooH  by  alitor  most  of  his  new  CbzMans^ 

iSomfe  years  ago^a  pttbUtoatuui  ia  >thi»  cowUy^  stated  that 
the  Oaiiiolie  mUgion  dependfd  for  its  .stability  upon  fts.outp 
ward  '0rtabydimeiit».  while,  the  opnyeiBions  xnade  by  the 
Bibk,  were  necessarily  lasting  and  indelible.*  But  sorely  the 
eaampAe^  which  I  hare  given  of.  our  oon versions  atwguding.  the 
trial  of  blood,  must  amply  confute  tlus  bold  asseirtionf  And 
if  ft  tbe  thought  that  tlus  is  not  so  severe  an  ordeal  ap  J^e^ed 
«Dd  abandonment,  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  by  example^  th^ 
tteybannitand  the  test  of  even  l^is*  Ceylon  is  one  strong 
instance,  and  I  may  mention  the  Corea,  which  had  been  for 
fwsfis  wiHiont  a  missionary^  and  yet  continued  steadfast,  and 
-Bilnttadly  entreated  for  assistance,  until  one  was  supplied* .  Nqw> 
«tett»i  was 'received  here  but  a  short  time  ago  fropn  Macao, 
-ki  'wliioh  one  is  quoted  from  that  very  missionary,  Yu ;  wherein 
hoistates  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  the  Catholic  religipn  yet 
swrvives  in  Japan  I  And  yet  the  last  missionaries  who  were 
able  to  land  on  that  island,  were  five  Jesuits,  who^  in.  1642r 
arrived  there  only  to  suffer  martyrdom;  and  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion was  supposed  to  have  been  rooted  up  by  the  sword.  For 
that-Church,  too,  has  had  its  martyrs.f 

'Not  fttr  from  these  countries  are  the  Phillippine  islands,  in 
whidi  M.  Dubois  estimates  the  number  of  Catholics  under  the 
fKreetion  of  the  Spanish  Dominicans^  at  two  millions*    Perhaps 

^  Quarterly  Review,  No.  Ixiii.  p.  3.  The  illustrations  whieh  the  critic 
-afldui^,  ate  an  admirable  specimen  of  eontxoveisial  logic*  To  4«mon- 
strate  the  permanency  of  biblical  conversion,  he  gives  the  example  of  one 
old  woman,  who  having  received  a  bible  when  young,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Was  found  to  have  retained  and  read  it  all  her  life,  and  sought  out 
the  missionaries  after  many  years !  The  instability  of  Cadiolic  conversion 
is  proved  by  the  state  of  Paraguay,  since  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits. 
Kow,  Paraguay  is  Catholic  sti&,  although  the  beautiful  organisation  of  its 
community  ceased  with  the  body  which  ruled  it.  So  that  the  writer  con- 
founds the  religion  with  the  peculiar  form  of  govemmont  to  which,  in  this 
happy  instance,  it  gave  rise, 

t  See  an  account  of  them  in  Butler's  Saints'  Lives.  Feb.  5. . 
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that  may  be  oonaidered  too  lai^  a  return ;  howerer,  I  will 
ree;d  a  passage  from  a  leanied  work,  bj  Dr.  Priohard,  which 
has,  ibdeed,  •  no  connection  with  our  subject,  but  wherein  he 
incidentally  mentions  our  missions  in  those  islands  as  follows : 
— ^*  A  great  number  of  missionaries  have  been  sent  out  to  the 
Phillippine  islands^  The  first  attempt  was  made  by  the  An* 
gustines  in  1565,  and  an  emigration  of  ecclesiastics  of  Tarious 
orders  continued  during  the  succeeding  years.  The  several 
orders  divided  their  spiritual  provinces  among  them,  and  ex- 
erted themselves  with  the  greatest  assiduity,  in  spxeading 
among  the  pagans  and  savages  of  these  islands,  the  population 
of  which  has  been  stated  at  three  millions  of  persons,  the 
blessings  of  the  Catholic  faith.  They  soon  rendered  them- 
selv^  fkmiliar  with  the  several  languages  of  the  people  anMWg 
whom  they  were  to  labour,  abd  their  labours,  appear  to.  have 
been  crowned  with  ample  sueoess.  If  we  are  to  believe  the 
narratives  of  these  zealous  and  honest  missionaries,  oairades 
have  been  wrought  by  Heaven  in  their  favour.'**  Thus,  he 
acknowledges  that  our  labours  there  have  been  successful;  and 
an  official  report  gives  the  number  of  native  Christians,  in  one 
provinfee  alone  at  150,000.f 

'  There  is  another  country,  beyond  the  Granges,  where  we 
have  seen  the  ^ortri  of  Protestant  missionaries  fail,  while 
those  of  ours  have  been  and  still  are  crowned  with  suoeess. 
I  ^allude  to  the  Burmese  empire,  consisting  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Ava  and  Pegu.  The  mission  of  the  Judsons,  i  showed,  you, 
on  their  own  confession,  proved  a  complete  failure.  But  it  i» 
perhaps  little  known,  that  in  the  meantime  a  considerable 
community  of  native  Catholics  existed  in  that  country.  Its 
history  is  briefly  this.  In  1719,  Pope  Clement  XI.  sent  Mgr. 
Mezzabarba  as  his  ambassador  to  the  Emperor  of  Chioa^ 
Kan-ghi.J     His  mission  not  having   ended  favourably,  h^ 

•  "  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind."  2nd  ed.  lond. 
1826,  vol.  i.  p.  455. 

f  See  "  Piano,**  etc.  ut  mp, 

I  A  partial  account  of  this  embassy  is  given  by  Auber,  in  his  "  Chins.*' 
Lond,  1834,-p,  48. 
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i^urned  to  Europe^  but  left  tiie  clergy  of  his  suite  in  (Mffer* 
ent  parts  of  the  East  Two  were  sent  into  Ava  and  Pegu, 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Vittoni,  and  F.  Calehi,  a  member  of  the  Bar- 
nabite  congregation.  After  some  diffioulttes  thej  obtained 
leave  to  preach,  and  erect  churches.  The  king  sent  Vittoni 
with  presents  to  the  Pope,  and  F.  Calehi  built  a  church  at 
Siriam,  the  capital  of  Ava;  but  worn  out  by  fatigue,  he  died  in 
17%)  in  the  forty-third  year  of  has  age.  The  mission  was 
now  so  prosperous,  that  soon  after  Benedict  XIV.  appcHuuted 
F.  Galfizia  first  vicar-apostolic,  or  bishop^  in  that  country : 
F.  Nerini  was,  however,  the  great  apostle  of  this  Church.  The 
Catholic  worship  was  publicly  exercised,  processions  and 
funerals  went  through  the  streets,  with  all  the  pomp  of  a  Eu- 
ropean Catholic  country,  without  giving  the  slightest  offenoe. 
In  1745,  persecution  overtook  the  Church,  the  bishop  and 
two  missionaries  were  massacred  while  on  an  errand  of  peace 
and  charity;  the  Christians  were  dispersed^  and  F.  Nerini 
saved  his  life  by  flying  into  India.  He  was  recalled  with 
honour  in  1749,  and  erected  the  first  brick  building  ever  seen 
in  that  country ;  a  church  eighty-  feet  long  and  thirty-one 
wide,  with  a  house  adjoining  for  the  clergy*  One  Arme- 
nian alone  contributed  7000  dollars  to  the  pious  work. 
Many  other  churches  and  schools  were  erected,  about  that 
time.* 

The  mission  continued  to  flourish,  particularly  under  the 
direction  of  the  two  Cortenovis  and-  F.  Sangermano,  author  of 
an   interesting  work  on  the  history  and  literature  of  that 

*  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  Catholic  establishments.  At 
Ava  Was  a  large  church,  destroyed  when  the  capital  was  remoYed.  Bj  a 
letter  from  F.  Amato»  in  1822,  it  appears  that  there  was  still  a  church  and 
house  there.  At  Siriam,  now  nearly  in  ruins,  were  two  churches,  with 
houses  annexed,  a  college  containing  forty  boys,  and  an  establii^ment  for 
orphan  girls.  In  the  city  of  Pegu,  a  church  and  house.  At  Monl^,  a 
church,  presbytery  and  college,  erected  in  1770.  The  ground  on  which 
the  college  was  built  having  been  claimed,  another  was  built  by  Cortenovi, 
who  had  50  boys  in  it.  In  the  environs  of  this  city,  six  other  churches, 
In  Subaroa  two.  At  Chiam-sua-rocca  six,  which  F.  Amato  served)  in 
1822.  In  Ilanjoon,  a  church  and  house,  with  a  convent  and  orphan 
school. 
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country."*  He  i^eli^fiied  to  £t«M)p^in'  1808,  tOitnipliMr^  suecotur 
foT'i^  ffoor  floeM^t  Ins^teA^m  atid  leatnei^  oi^t^/whl^b  faaKk 
t0tiM^'6«{y||riS<^'4lieift  M^psHtca^j  had  ii^eatf  gfe^i-anied;  i\n4k 
evefty  olftfee  fiimlUn*  itifilitutibir  of  oka^y.  Tim  entiite  buvlibeD 
was,  4ihefelbr^  borne  b^^  F.  A«iato,  whose  lifb  ^bs  judt  'pro^ 
longed  1^1  the  arrival  4)f  a  new  supply  of  zealous  ixi\aA(xame» 
9ex^  fkoor  RoMe  in  1 83a  They  were  barely  ki  tusie  ta  aifetd 
the^'^retteiwMe  priest  the  comforts  of  hb  ^tigioiw  A'ftsrther 
supply  was  sent  about  a  year  ago.f 

Aflo^ep  Tery  interesting  mission,  successfully  conducted  by 
CathoUcs,  is  that  aasMH^  the  savages  of  North  Ameiica,  These 
nn^'  be  divided  into  twodistriets^  Canadaatnd  the  United  Staites. 
As  to  the  fitmier,  the  Frfudi  no 'sooner  had  possession- of 
Lower  Canada,  than  they  turned  their ^  attention  to  ihe-eeooH 
vevBiou  of  the  natives^  and  tiieir  success  was  suchas*  completely 
to^ff^etHi  -A  letter' l^om  the  Lord  Bishop  of  >Qaeibe0) 'dated 
2^  Ap^'^l8S9,!  observes  of  them;  *^hk  Lower *Ganada  they 
aUpiffft^ihBRmkiBA  Catholic  religion.  In  Upper  Canada^ 
those  mdthiii  die  province  and  the  confines  of  it,  who  tire  mot 
hMtkenSi  are  Protestants,  except  a  few>  near  SaBdwudu''j: 
The«d^iBrrat  missionary  reports  confirm  the  existence  of  large 
Cal&oliaeommmiities  among  the  native  tribes. 

The  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  ^e 
Gospel,  for  1824*,  has  the  following  passage: — *^  I  cannotavoid 
mi^itioiiing  a  very  intereslmg  object,  which  presented  itself 
about  ^o  leagues  from  St.  Peter's,  (in  Duke  of  Kent's  island :) 
the  Indian  duipel,  so  called,  from  its  being  exclusively  tiw 
work  of  Indians*  It  is  situated  upon  a  delightful  little  wlaad, 
with  ahouse  for  the  priest ;  this  is  served  with  tolerable  rQguo 
larity.     St  Peter's  is  altogether  a  Roman  Catholic  setde^ 

*  Description  of  the  Burmese  empire,  translated  from  his  MSS.  by  the 
Reir,^  I>ir.  Tandy,  and  published  by  the  Oriental  Translation  Committee. 
Rome,  l$33,,4to. 

t  This  sketch  iSf  in  a  great  measure,  drawn  up  from  ioedited  materials  in 
the  archives  of  the  Baruabite  Fathers  at  Kome.  I  gave  the  substance  oi 
it  in  a  note  appended  to  Dr.  Tandy's  book,  p.  222. 

X  Parliamentary  Papers  on  the  Aboriginal  Tribes,  Aug.  1834,  p.  dl. 
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meat:'^  Thd  import  for  1.6(25,  gwros  Ifas  feBMiiigi  netm  of 
anotber.  «oiigr«8»tiaiiu  "  WUb  di^Qiill]^.oiri«g  to  Ihe  h«diMBft 
of  Ihre  TQMifl,  I  ifot  W  tJbQ.yi|lQ^.of  ;Stift(gi9yi»liftMf4  alnost 
entMbj  by  IJMUVI84 1  Tiiey  inrofess  tbe  Aomidi  fiiitbn  tft  «of»- 
S9UMI.  withM  ike  Indians  qf  th$  h^wer  lVotmi«#i"t.  .iigam,  in 
the  y«air.foUowiiig^-^"Ther^ace  eighteen JthwwQd  •Roiaan 
Cathottcs  herei  (Cape  Breton  Idatid,)  chiefly  from  the  High- 
laiid»  of  Soodaiidy  with  many  FieMb»  andjifiv  himdMLIf^ 
diaiu^X 

It  would  be  tedioue  to  emuaefate  the  miaAoBa  ^mnSug  in 
difierent  parte  of  Canada,  such  aa  the  enei  ameiig  the  Iroquok 
at  St.  'Bt.eguh  which  is  paiticularly  fioturishiiig;  thoae  of  Moap 
tagne  to  the  Algonquina  of  Uabeaaquii  the  Thvee  Rivers,  and 
SaintJ^ouis.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  of  aU  the.Ca- 
nadian  missions,  is  that  of  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountain^ 
whieh  was  founded  in  1717,  and  eontinues  under  tbe  diveo- 
tionof  the  order  of  Su^icians.  It  consisto  of  two  !wUage8,  with 
a  oonunon  church,  and  contains  about  1200  Indians.  -  During 
the  winter  they  proceed  to  the  north,  to  their  hunting  and 
fishing,  and  being  furnished  with  calendars  by  their  pa^Ofs, 
obsenre  every  day  appointed  by  the  Church  for  fastingyand 
keep  with  scrupidous  exactness  all  its  festivahk  Their,  man- 
ners are  pure  and  simple;  they  all  learn  to  read  and  wiite^and 
well  understand  the  principles  of  their  religion. 

The  missions  of  the  United  States  suffered,  perhaps^  beyond 
any  others,  by  the  supinesnon  of  the  Sodety  of  Jesus,  as-  very 
conaidemble  communities  existed  among  the  native  tribes^ 
under  its  guidance.  Much,  also,  they  have  suffered  by  the 
changes,  which  the  encroachments  of  the  white  men  upon  their 
tenilraies  have  obliged  them  repeatedly  to  jnake,  in  their 
abodes.  Still  the  recollection  of  their  religion  has  never  been 
lost;  they  have  carefully  preserved  all  the  emblems  and  im* 
plements  of  the  Catholic  worship,  and  they  have. always  en- 
deavoured to  have  their  children  baptized.    Hence,  whenever 

•  Report,_&c.  1835,  p.  85.  f  Report,  5tc.  1926,  p.  117. 

{  Idem,  1827,  p.  75. 
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a  misnonaiy  has  gone  among  them,  they  hovQ  been  easily  re- 
gained. Indeed,  I  should  rather  «ay  ik&t  they  have  them- 
fidves  sought  for  aid,  and  that  with  screh  diseriminatioli  as 
to  show  that  tiiey  perfectly  understood  the  differenoe  between 
the  Cutholic  and  other  teachers.     A  few  examples  will  suffice. 

A  petitioa,  dated  August  12,  1823,  was  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Uttawa  Indians^  from 
which  ihe  following  is  an  extract: — ^*  Confiding  in  your  pa- 
ternal kindness,  we  claim  liberty  of  conscience,  and  beg  of  you 
to  g^rant  us  a  master  or  minister  of  the  gospel,  belonging  to 
the  society,  of  which  were  the  Catholic  company  of  SL  Ignar 
tins,  formerly  established  at  Miehillimakinac^  at  Arbre-coovbe, 
by  F.  Magnet,  and  by  other  Jesuit  missionaries.  Since  that 
time,  we  have  always  desired  similar  ministers^  if  you  grant 
us  them,  we  will  invite  them  to  occupy  ihe  Icuids,  formerly 
held  by  F.  Dujaunay,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  MieMgan." — 
Four  months  later,  another  petition  was  presented  to  CoAgress, 
by  another  chief  of  the  same  tribe,  named  M agati  Pi nsingo,  or 
the  Black  Bird,  in  which  he  says,  —  '*  We  desire  to  be 
instructed  in  the  same  principles  of  religion  as  our  ancestors 
were^  when  the  mission  of  St  Ignatius  yet  existed.  (1765.) 
We  shall  deem  ourselves  happy,  if  it  shall  please  you  to  send 
us  a  man  of  God,  of  the  Catholic  religion."* 

In  18279  St  chief  of  the  Kansas  came  to  Saint  Louis,  in 
Missoury,  and,  in  a  public  assembly,  requested  that  some  one 
might  be  sent  to  instruct  his  tribe  in  the  manner  of  serving 
the  Great  Spirit.  A  Protestant  clei^man  rose,  and  tendered 
his  services.  The  Indian  examined  him  from  head  to  foot, 
and  then  replied,  smiling,  that  he  was  not  the  sort  of  man 
whom  he  wanted.  He  added,  that  every  time  he  came  to 
Saint  Louis,  he  was  accustomed  to  go  to  the  French  church, 
where  he  had  seen  priests  without  families ;  these  were  tiie 
masters  whom  he  desired  to  have.  On  his  return  home,  he 
wrote  to  General  Clarke,  entreating  him  not  to  forget  sending 

*  **  Annales  de  I'Association  ponr  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi."  No.ix.Pam, 
1826,  pp.  102—104. 
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a'  Cathoiie  pnest  Some  delay  took  place,  the  ohief  re- 
newed hb  request;  and,  upon  the  pressing  instances  of  the 
agent,  the  bishop,  Dr.  Rosati,  appointed  the  Abbe  Lutz,  a 
young  German  dergyman,  to  open  a  mission  among  the 
Kanflas.* 

Thanks  be  to  God,  the  hitest  accounts  from  these  interesting 
missions^  are  such  as  to  fulfil  our  desires.  From  the  visitation 
made  by  Bishc^  Reze  to  the  mission  of  Arbre«>Croche  in  18S5, 
it  appears  that  the  congregation  of  Uttawas  consisted. of  about 
twelve  hundred.  Six  or  seven  churches  have  been  lately  built 
among  them;  we  are  assured,  that  so  far  from  these  good 
Indians  being  addicted,  like  their  neighbours,  to  the  vice  of 
drunkenness,  they  do  not  allow  a  drop  of  any  fermented 
liquor  to  come  near  their  settlement 

At  Saut-Ste-Marie,  the  Bishop  was  received  by  the  Indians 
with  a  discharge  of  musquetry ;  and  during  his  stay  there,  the 
whole  time  was  dedicated  to  exercises  of  devotion.  More 
than  a  hundred  were  confirmed.  At  Meckinack,  120  received 
confirmation ;  and  at  Green-Bay,  where  a  splendid  church  has 
been  built,  and  where  a  seminary  and  convent  will  shortly  be 
opened,  130,  mostly  Indians,  were  admitted  to  the  same  saera- 
ment  The  same  reports  give  a  lamentable  picture  of  the  state 
of  the  Protestant  missions  in  the  neighbourhood,  from  the 
frightful,  prevalence  of  intoxication  among  their  Indians.f 

Fourteen  years  ago,  the  Pootewatamis,  who  had  been  left 
without  any  spiritual  assistance  since  the  removal  of  the  Jesuits 
from  among  them,  and  who,  consequently,  preserved  little 
more  than  a  traditional  remembrance  of  Christianity,  applied 
to  the  governor  of  Michigan  to  send  them  a  priest,  or  robe 
noire,  as  they  describe  them.  A  Baptist  minister  was  sient ;  but 
they  soon  discovered  the  difierence,  and  said  that  they  wanted 
some  of  the  priests  of  whom  their  fathers  had  told  them  so 
many  good  things.  They  were  told  that  the  governnoent  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Catholics,  and  that  they  must  try  tiae 

•  Idem.  No.  xviii.  1829,  pp.  550—561. 
f  Idem.  No.xliv.  Jan.  1836,  p.  293-298. 
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preacher  who  had  been  sent  them^  Violent  dissensions  soon 
rose  among  them ;  presents  and  strong  liquors  were  distributed 
in  vain,  and,  in  a  few  years,  thirty-three  Indians  had  l>een 
assassinated  in  their  feuds.  In  1830  a  Catholic  priest  was 
promised  them  by  the  Vicar-General  of  Cincinnati ;  every  op- 
position was  made  by  the  govemmqht,  who  refused  to  give  up 
the  Baptist  mission;  but  at  length  the  Catholics  prevailed; 
and  there  is  now  there  an  edifying  congregation  of  700  natives, 
under  the  care  of  a  Belgian  priest. 

M.  Boraga,  an  Blyrian,  obt£uned  permission  of  the  Bishop 
to  open  a  new  mission  among  the  Indians  on  the  Grand  River; 
and,  in  two  years,  he  has  formed  a  congregation  of  20Q  souls.* 

I  must  cut  short  these  details ;  but  I  cannot  omit  Just  men- 
tioning the  Spanish  missions  among  the  natives  of  California, 
which  have  been  no  less  successful. 

As  I  have  wished,  throughout  this  lengthened  discourse,  to 
contrast,,  as  much  as  possible,  the  fruits  obtained  by  the  mis- 
sionaries of  different  communions  on  the  same  spot,  aiid  as  I, 
perhaps,  may  have  appeared  to  speak  with  more  than  usual 
severity  of  the  conduct  of  the  American  missionaries  in  the 
Sapih  Sea  Islands,  I  will  conclude  my  narrative  with  a  brief 
account  of  the  progress  made  by  the  Catholic  religion  there. 
I  have  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  persecutions  endured  by 
our  brethren  in  China,  and  other  countries,  from  the  hands  of 
pagans,  but  here  we  have  bonds  and  sufferings  inflicted  by  the 
Ph>testant  missionary  rulers  of  those  unfortunate  countries. 

A  recent  traveller  mentions  an  interview  which  he  had  with 
a  native  princess  of  one  of  these  islands,  wherein  he  asked  her 
upon  what  grounds  she  had  become  a  Christian.  Her  reply 
was,  ^  Because  Mr.  Bingham,  who  can  read  and  write  so  well, 
tells  me  that  it  is  the  best  religion ;  and  because  I  see  the 
English  and  Americans,  who  are  Christians,  are  superior  to  us  ;* 
but,  she  added,  that  it  was  only  an  experiment,  and  if  it  did 
not  answer,  they  would  return  to  their  old  worship.f 

•  Ibid.  p.  303.   . 

f  Kotzebue,  "  Narratiye  of  a  second  voyage  round  the  Globe,"  vol.  ii. 
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To  these  countries,  in  the  year  18^6,  three  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries were  sent,  and  commenced  their  work,  by  opening  an 
oratory,  in  which  there  was  a  representation  of  our  Blessed 
Saviour,  brucified.     The  natives  naturaHy  came,  and  asked 
what  this  signified,  and  the  missionaries  took  occasion  to  ex- 
plain the  mystery  of  the  Redemption  ;   for  it  was  impossible, 
without  such  a  representation,  to  convey  to  the  untutored  and 
simple  savages,  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  passion.    The  con- 
sequence was,  that  they  soon  began  to  have  persons  under 
instruction.    But,  after  two  or  three  years,  they  were  banished 
from  the  island  by  the  power  of  the  American  missionaries, 
and  took  refuge  in  California.    In  1 833,  the  Catholics  were 
summoned  before  these  authorities,  and  ordered  to  attend  the 
Protestant  worship.     On  their  refusal,  they  were  condemned  to 
hard  labour  on  the  public  roads.    A  task  was  apportioned  to 
them ;  and  after  that  had  been  executed,  they  were  again  sum- 
moned,  and  asked   if  they  would  frequent  the  Protestant 
service.    On  their  once  more  declining,  they  were  allotted  an- 
other task.  This  was  repeated  until  the  fourth  time;  when  some 
of  them  demurred  on  this  account,  that  hitherto  they  had 
been  allowed  to  work  in  bodies,  entirely  composed  of  Ca- 
tholics, whereas  now  they  were  ordered  to  be  mixed  with 
convicts,  and  men   of  the  worst  character,    condemned  for 
every  sort  of  crime,  the  lowest  and  worst  refuse  of  society. 
The  Catholics  refused  to  obey  on  this  ground,  and  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  work  alone.     The  order,  however,  was  peremp- 
torily urged ;  and  not  only  so,  but  farther  command  was  given, 
to  separate  the  wives  from  their  husbands,  and  make  them 
work  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  They  consulted  their  cate- 
chist,  the  only  person  whom  they  had  to  advise  them,  if  they  should 
obey.   He  assured  them  that  there  could  be  no  sin  in  working  in 
such  company,  if  commanded  by  their  ruler,  on  account  of 
religion,  whereas  it  would  be  sinful  to  disobey  his  orders. 
They  took  his  words  literaQy,  and,  as  the  sentence  had  only 
been  pronounced  by  a  commissary,  insisted  upon  hearing  it 
from  the  chief.     Force  was  resorted  to,  the  men  and  women 
were  separated,  and  attempts  were  made  to  put  them  in  irons. 
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They,  however,  prevailed  in  their  demand  to  be^taken  before 
tiie  chief;  bat,  on  their  way,  the  English  consul  rescued  them, 
and  secured  them  in  his  house  from  the  persecution  of  the 
Protestants.  A  letter  of  thanks  was  written  to  him  by  the 
missionaries  from  their  exile. 

Here,  then,  is  a  persecution  of  Catholic  converts  by  the 
ministers  of  a  Protestant  religion,  and  a  system  of  penal  in- 
fliction pursued  against  those  who  would  not  abandon  our 
rdigion ;  a  system  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  a  female  of 
royal  blood  was  for  a  time  terrified  from  embracing  it,  by  the 
threat  of  being  sentenced  to  public  hard  labour.  Here,  as 
everywhere  else,  the  Catholics  persevered  in  their  faith  ;  but, 
what  shall  we  say,  of  the  oft  repeated  boast,  that  Protestant- 
ism ever  abhors  religious  persecution,  and  only  Catholicity  is 
of  an  intolerant  and  cruel  spirit  ? 

In  April,  1833,  the  king  published  a  decree,  whereby  all 
were  left  at  liberty  to  neglect  or  attend  the  Protestant 
Churches.*  The  moment  the  decree  was  passed,  the 
churches  became  deserted  and  empty ;  and  the  islanders 
rushed  madly  to  their  wonted  sports,  which  had  been  forbidden, 
while  the  Catholics  did  not  lose  a  single  convert,  nor  did  any 
of  them  frequent  the  games  without  permission  of  their  cate- 
chists.  The  return  of  the  missionaries  was  expected,  and  a 
bishop,  Mgr.  Rouchoux,  has  been  appointed  to  the  mission.f 

Now,  let  any  person  contrast  the  conduct  of  the  two 
Churches ;  the  one  endured  persecution  and  yet  remained 
faithful ;  the  other  was  supported  by  the  law,  and  the  moment 
compulsory  attendance  was  taken  off,  was  abandoned  by 
its  proselytes.  Such  a  comparison,  joined  to  the  many 
similar  examples  which  I  have  given  this  evening,  furnishes  us 
with  matter  of  serious  reflection,  and  must,  I  am  sure,  be  a 
subject  of  great  consolation  and  encouragement  to  those  who 
profess  the  true  faith  of  Christ 

I  cannot  conceive  a  more  delightful  study,  than  the  pe- 

•  Kotzebue  tells  us  that  he  himself  saw  the  poor  natives  driven  into  the 
church  by  Uowb  with  a  stick. 

t  "  Ami  de  la  religion,"  17  July,  1834. 
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culiar  m^omer  in  which  Christianity  can  adapt  itself  to  ev&cj 
possible  state  and  condition  of  mankind.  Every  other  reli> 
gious  system  has. been  adapted  for  one  peculiar  climate  or 
character.  No  ingenuity,  no  talent,  could  ever  have  induced 
the  wild  Huron  to  embrace  the  amphibious  and  abstemious 
religion  of  the  Ganges,  to  spend  half  his  day,  and  hope 
for  his  sanctification,  in  long  and  frequent  ablutions  in  his 
freezing  lakes,  or  to  abstain  from  animal  food,  and  subsist 
on  vegetables,  in  a  climate  where  stem  nature  would  have 
forbidden  such  a  course.  The  soft  and  luxurious  inhabitants 
of  Thibet,  could  never  have  transplanted  into  their  perfumed 
groves,  the  gloomy  incantations  and  sanguinary  divinities  of 
the  Scandinavian  forests,  or  listened  with  delight  to  the  sagas, 
and  tales  of  blood  and  glory,  which  nerved  the  heart  of  the" 
Sea-king,  amidst  the  storms  of  the  North.  Nor  could  he  have 
ever  learnt  and  praqtised,  in  his  rude  climate,  the  religions  of 
the  £as^  with  their  light  pagodas,  their  gaudy  paintings,  their 
varied  perfumes,  and  their  effeminating  morals.  The  worship 
of  Egypt  sprung  from  the  soil,  and  must  have  perished,  if 
transplanted  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Nile's  inundation ;  that 
of  Greece,  with  its  poetical  mythology,  its  Muses,  its  Dryads, 
and  its  entire  Olympus,  could  only  be  the  creed  of  a  nation,' 
which  could  produce  Anacreon  and  Homer,  Phidias  and 
ApeUes.  Nay,  even  the  Jewish  dispensation  bears  manifest 
signs  that  its  Divine  author  did  not  intend  it  for  a  permanent 
and  universal  establishment  But  Christianity  alone  is  the  re- 
ligion of  every  clime  and  of  every  race.  From  pole  to  pole, 
from  China  to  Peru,  we  find  it  practised  and  cherished  by  in- 
numerable varieties  of  the  great  human  family,  whether  we 
consider  their  constitutions,  their  mental  capacities,  their  civil 
habits,  their  political  institutions,  nay  their  very  physiognomy 
and  complexion. 

But,  let  us  be  just  to  ourselves ;  it  is  only  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion which  possesses  this  beautiful  faculty  of  suiting  every 
character,  national  and  individual,  by  becoming  all  to  all,  of 
uniting  by  a  common  link,  the  most  discordant  elements,  and 
fashioning  the  most  dissimilar  dispositions  after  the  same 
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modd  of  virtue,  without  effacing  the  lutes  of  national  peeuJi' 
arity.  Lutheranism  was  for  years  forced  upon  the  docile 
natives  of  Ceylon,  and  engendered  the  most  horrible  of  rdi- 
gious  chinieras,^the  worship  of  Christ  united  to  the  service 
of  devils!  The  Independents  have  laboured  long  and  zeal- 
ously, for  the  conversion  of  the  teachable  and  uncorrupted 
natives  of  the  Sandwich  and  Society  Islands,  and  they  have 
perfectiy  succeeded  in  ruining  their  industrioi^  habits,  expo- 
sing the  country  to  external  aggression  and  internal  dissension, 
and  disgusting  all  who  originally  suppofted  them. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic  religion  seems  co  have 
a  grace  and  an  efficacy  peculiar  to  itself,  which  allows  it  to 
take  hold  on  every  variety  of  disposition  and  situation.  It 
seems  to  work  like  that  latent  virtue  of  some  springs,  which 
slowly  removes  every  frail  and  fading  particle  of  the  flower  or 
bough  that  is  immersed  in  them,  con verta  them  into  a  SoUd  and 
durable  material,  and  yet  preserves  every  veiQ  anj  ifiy  UMp 
which  gave  them  individuality  in  their  perishable  condltfon. 
Its  action  is  independent  of  civilization :  it  may  precede  it, 
and  then  it  is  its  harbinger :  it  may  follow  it,  and  then  it  be- 
comes its  corrective.  You  have  seen  it  alone  raise  the  savage, 
even  in  his  wilds,  to  the  admiration  and  acceptance  of  the  most 
sublime  and  most  incomprehensible  mysteries ;  you  have  be- 
held it  in  India,  nerving  its  followers  alone  against  the  demo- 
ralizing influence  of  the  country. 

And  if  he  who  planteth,  and  he  who  watereth  is  nothing, 
but  the  Lord  alone  giveth  the  encrease,  and  if  this  constant 
and  enduring  success  can  be  but  the  result  of  a  divine  blessing, 
shall  not  we  conclude,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  hath  been 
heteby  brought  unto  so  many  nations,  and  that  the  system 
here  pursued  is  that  whereon  his  blessing  and  promise  of  eter- 
nal assistance  was  pronounced.  Let  us  then  rejoice  that  he 
has  so  given  us  a  consoling  evidence  of  his  assistance  to  his 
Church ;  and  as  it  has  been  evinced  in  one  part  of  her  com- 
mission, that  of  successfully  teaching  all  nations,  so  has  it  been 
no  less  secured  upon  the  other,  that  of  teaching  all  things  which 
he  hath  commanded,  until  the  end  of  time. 
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ON  TriE  SUPREMACY  OF  THE  :POPE. 


MATTHEW  xvi.  17, 18, 19. 

«  Blessed  art  thmti  Simon  Banona ;  because  flesh  and  blood  hath  not 
revealed  it  to  thecj,  but  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  And  /  say  to  . 
thee  that  thou  art  Peter;  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
QhiMtoh ;  a$kd  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  And 
to  thee  i  will  give  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  and  whatso- 
ever thou  shalt  bind  on  earth,  it  shall  be  bound  also  in  heaven,  and 
whatsoever  t&ou  shalt  loose  on  earth,  it  ^uxU  be  loosed  also  in 

Thb  line  of  d«moii8tretkMi»  which  has  perhaps  been  somewhat 
int»rapted  by  the  two  last  disconrses^  has  I  trust,  my^brethren, 
led  you  to  form  a  conception  of  the  Church  of  Christ  conform- 
able to  the  imagery  and  the  instituHons  recorded  in  God's 
written  word*  It  has  been  presented  to  you  iii  both»  under 
the  form  of  a  sacred  kingdoia,  wherein  all  llie  parts  axe 
cemented  and  bound  firmly  together,  in  unity  of  belief  and 
practice,  resulting  from  a  common  principle  of  ^edth,  under  an 
authority  constituted  by  God.  But  the  application  of  this  dis- 
covery has  been  necesi^arily  postponed ;  for  we  have  but  • 
vaguely  determined  the  existence  of  this  authority  in  the 
Church  of  Christ,  without  defining  where,  how,  or  by  whom,  it 
has  to  be  exercised. 

The  tendency  of  every  institutioii  in  the  Church,  so  far  as 
we  have  examined,  to  produce  and  cherish  this  religious  unity, 
will  lead  us  naturally  to  suppose,  that  the  authority  which 
principally  secures  it,  must  likewise  be  convergent,  in  its  exer- 
cise^ towards  the  same  attribute.  We  saw  how,  in  the  old  law, 
the  atithority  constituted  to  teach,  narrowed  in  successive  steps, 
tifl  it  was  concentrated  in  one  man  and  his  line  ;*  we  saw  how- 
all  the  figures  of  the  prophets  lead  us  to  expect  a  form  of 

•  Lect.  iv.  p.  98. 

s 
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gpyjen^iui^t.  justly  symbol^*^  a9  ft^opa^jaf-)  «Nf|f(i#I^<Pi«b. 
QoA  i9.to,be  its  mler,  ani  the  Son  of  I^axidpltsi^jt^jf^^^a^i 
y^.as  tbeir  aetion  upoa  man  is  invisibly  .^44p4v^5^^^wM^ 
while  the  objects  and  ends  hold  iu^rieW)  suc^  99  Wif^y^^  ^jM:^ 
afe  sejQsiblej  and  dependent  on  ontwayd  .cjbrciiqf)wt|Bi(ffl^;>nre 
nugbt  naturally  hope  to  find  some  such  a  vicanio^NQiiJirQP^ 
s^ntatiye  authority,  as  would,  and  alone  could,  seeumjtv^  in 
the  Church,  u.   ♦ 

Indeed  it  would  appear  quite  unnatural  that  ereryTpther 
institution  therein  should  be  outward  and  Yisible»  and  the.Qne, 
of  all  others  most  necessary  to  give  them  efficacy,  be  suchascQuld 
have  no  power  over  the  elements  which  it  is  intended  to  CQ&trol. 

It  is  jto  the  examination  of  this  important  point  tltal  I  yn^h 
to  turn  your  attention  this  evening;  and  in  the  results  of  our 
enquiry,  I  trust  that  you  will  find  the  perfect  compl^tjon  of 
tliat  plan,  which  I  have  hitherto  unfolded.  For  as  beginning 
with  the  foundation,  laid  in  the  simplest  principles,  and  based 
on^the  word  of  God  and  the  institutiona  of  both  icoveoi^itay  I 
have  endeavoured  gradually  to  build  up.  beforcyou.  thi^  siusxed 
dwelling*place  of  God  among  men,  so  may.thu^,  wi|ich  I 
shall  now  add,  be  considered  the  cope-stone , to  |jke«^tiTe 
edifice^  whereby. it  is  fastened  and  held  togetbeK»vi9!Q4»  floee 
united,  and  at  the  same  time,  crowned, — thai  wfak^^eci^ises  at 
once,  and  adorns^  strengthens,  and  completes  it. .       s »  . . . 

But  in  ^enteringy  as .  you  will  natuj:)a]ly  bay».wiiyrM^;dpt  it 
ismy  ^teutionr.to  dOi  on  tbe  SapjcenwKrf  of  t^^  H«(^J$PI%.I 
feel  myself  met  by  so  many  pofKolar  prejiB£fHi%:,ii^^Jii^y 
r^eated  ..n^^smpD^sentations,  as.  to  make  am^  gpifia^mfj 
obsi^ryatioos  necessaiy*  What  th^  da  Ca^holm  Tifieff%^,^ 
Supremacy  oC  the  ^ape.  which  ^r  so  juaaf^yitiKa^jiW%,^wt9t^ 
requirj^  tp  .a^re^  if  we  coi)ild.  hope  >^>e 
b^iejS,^  jpf.our.  90iant]7',s  laws ? .  Why  it  ai^ 
than,  t^i^t^^.  JE^pe  03^  Bishop  sf  ^^opi^  aa- 
P^t%  {)p9se86e&  a^thimly.ifnd  jipisdk#)^ 


f  m  ^   •  Ste  lUAo?  fo#*the'  faUet  flei^elbpBierit  of  ^h  f fiwt,  a  Senmm  on 
die  Kingdvm  •£  Cludst,  ia  **  3^  iiamw»V  to.,  iMisik  l«a». . 
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oV^d^%iiiii<e  C!kiifi6h,  ^'^  t<5'cotii^lttit^  its  vlsftfl^'head,  ^d 
ibef"  ^eJ^fei^teft"'*^  Clirisit  tipon  ^airth.  '  Th^  id^'  fef  to 
Slii^toat^,'4ii^We§  t#o  disliiidt,  but  ctosely  ilHed,  ptetogk'-' 
ti^^  Ifte^BWt  %  4hat  thcf  H61y  S^  k  the  ^€febtne  t)f  tinity  r 
th^*  s^i^sM^/^^ai^  iiE  is  tilke  fduntain  of  authority:  '  By  the  firlsV 
is  ^i^fi^'IB^iiall'tfae  faithftil  must  be  in  communioh  i^iHih 
ity  tlMiigfi''€heir  respective  pastors,  who  fotiaa,  an  uabrok^it 
chain  of  connexion  from  the  lowliest  member  of  the  flock)  t6 
him  'irW  htis  been  constituted  its  universal  shepherd,  ^o 
violate*  this  union  and  communion  constitutes  the  grrevotis 
crime  of  schism,  and  destroys  an  essential  constitutive  princrpl^ 
of  Christ'*  religion. 

We  likewise  hold  the  Pope  to  be  the  source  of  authority ;'  ^ 
all  thcf  subordinate  rulers  in  the  Church  are  subject  to  him,' 
and  receive  directly,  or  indirectly,  their  jurisdiction  from  and  by 
him.  '  Thus  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  his  hands  for  all 
spiritual  purposes  within  her;  to  him  is  given  the  charge  of 
confiniiih^  his  brethren  in  the  faith ;  his  office  it  is  to  wafch 
over  ^e  correction  of  abuses,  aod  the  maintenance  of  disCi*- 
pline  throughout  the  Church ;  in  case  of  eri'or  springing  up  in 
any  part,' he  must  make  the  necessary  investigations  to  discover 
it  and  <50ndemn  it;  and  either  bring  the  refractory  to  submis- 
sion; dfseparat^f  ^kism,  as  withered  branches,  from  the 'vine.' 
In  cases  of  greal  mkd  ialhientid  disorder  in  ftlith  or  practice', 
he  conveaes  a  generdi  oouncfl  of  the  pai^rs  of  the  Church ; 
preside dv^*  it' in  person,  or  by  his  legates;  and  sanctions,  by 
his  f^ppr^Mlta;l3«^,  ite  canons  or  decrees.  '     ' 

Tisst,'  'iH/Wk  ^9iiSi  ^  hf^ei  conciemhig  l^e  high  pirerogatives  of 
the  ^OksmgHt  IKiitf,  Hiii  gr«at^  v^neratfoh  Should  be  feit 
tow«M#liflfi^%]f  evehf  Ctttho^,  cannof  be  nmtter  of  surprise^.' 
It  w6«d^*MlStt  eontrai^,  be  unnatdrai  to  suppose  that  a 
regpt*fe^-^cidriiuiiBm  ^fer  %ith  his  high  office  Could  be  r^usefl; 
Wkm  ^atmA  ishft^y  reprdved  Aiianfes,^fiilr^i'derbg*  iBhi 
to^WSst^^mOf  flUtlesr  6s  ih^  moitth,  bM  dii^  that  stood 
by,  aaid,,^'',DQiil  tfaM  j^Sii^.^i^ipsmt  of  God»'Pa«i  sai4, 
I  knew  n^  bwitiwatt,  tiiat-ke^ims  tiie  h|gh  priest:  for  it  ^ 

s  2 
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written,  thou  shall  not  speak  efvil  of  the  prince  of  thy  people^"* 
From  which  woirds  it  is  plain  that  a  respect  and  honour  is  due 
to  any  one  constituted  in  such  a  dignity,  independent  of  his 
personal  virtues  or  qusdifieations.  It  follows  no  less,  that  such 
high  dignity  may  be  awarded  without  reference  to  the  exemp- 
tion of  its  holder  from  sin  and  crime.  It  is  a  misrepresentation 
often  repeated,  that  Cathofica  imagine  the  supreme  Pontiff  to 
be  free  from  all  liability  to  moral  transgression,  as  though  ihey 
believed  that  no  action  which  he  commits  could  be  sinful.  It 
can  hardly  be  necessary  for  me  to  deny  so  gross  and  so 
absurd  an  imputation.  Not  only  do  we  know  him,  however 
exalted,  to  be  as  much  under  the  curse  of  Adam  as  the  mean- 
est of  his  subjects,  but  we  hold  him  to  be  exposed  to  even 
greater  dangers  from  his  very  elevation — ^we  believe  him  to  be 
subject  to  every  usual  cause  of  offence,  and  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  same  precautions,  and  the  same  remedies,  as 
other  frail  men. 

The  supremacy  which  I  have  described,  is  of  a  character 
purely  spiritual,  and  has  no  connexion  with  the  possession  of 
any  temporal  jurisdiction.  The  sov^eignty  of  the  Pope  over 
his  own  dominions,  is  no  essential  portion  of  his  dignity ;  his 
supremacy  was  not  the  less  before  it  was  acquired,  and  should 
the  unsearchable  decrees  of  Providence,  in  the  lapse  of  ages, 
deprive  the  Holy  See  of  its  temporal  sovereignty,  as  happened 
to  the  seventh  Pius,  through  the  usurpation  of  a  conqueror,  its 
don^nion  over  the  Church,  and  over  the  consciences  of  the 
faithful  would  not  be  thereby  impaired. 

Nor  has  this  spiritual  supremacy  any  relation  to  the  wider 
isrway  once  held  by  the  pontiffs  over  the  destinies  of  Europe. 
That  the  headship  of  the  Church  won  naturally  the  highest 
weight  and  authority  in  a  social  and  political  state,  grounded 
on  Catholic  principles^  we  cannot  wonder.  That  power  arose 
and  disappeared  with  the  institutions  which  produced  or  sup- 
ported it,  and  forms  no  part  of  the  doctrine  held  by  the  Church 

**  Acts  xziii.  4-5. 
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Regarding  the  papal  supremacy.  But  on  thu^  and  other 
similar  subjects  of  too  ordinary  prejudice,  I  may  add  some 
farther  remarks,  should  time  permit,  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
evening's  discourse. 

As  the  pre-eminence  claimed  by  the  Catholic  Church  for 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  is  based  upon  the  circumstance  of  his 
being  the  successor  of  St  Peter,  it  follows  that  the  right 
whereby  that  claim  is  supported,  must  naturally  depend  upon 
the  demonstration  that  the  apostle  was  possessed  of  such  a 
superior  authority  and  jurisdiction.  The  subject  of  this  even* 
ing's  disquisition  thus  becomes  two-fold ;  for,  first,  we  must 
examine  whether  St.  Peter  was  invested  by  our  Saviour,  with 
ti  superiority,  not  merely  of  dignity,  but  of  jurisdiction  also, 
over  the  rest  of  the  apostles ;  and  if  so,  we  must  farther  deter*- 
mine,  whether  this  was  merely  a  personal  prerogative,  or  such 
as  was  necessarily  transmitted  to  his  successors,  until  th^  end 
of  time. 

I.  It  was  a  usual  practice  among  the  Jewish  teachers,  to 
impose  a  new  name  upon  their  disciples,  on  occasion  of  some 
distinguished  dis{^y  of  excellence ;  it  had  been  the  means  oc« 
casionally  used  by  the  Almighty,  of  denoting  an  important 
event  in  the  lives  of  his  servants,  when  he  rewarded  them  for 
past  fidelity,  by  bestowing  upon  them  some  signal  pre- 
eminence. It  was  thus  that  he  altered  the  names  of  Abraham 
and  Sara,*  when  he  made  with  the  former  the  covenant  of 
circumcision ;  promised  to  the  latter  a  son  in  her  old  age ;  and 
blessed  both,  that  from  them  might  spring  "  nations  and  kings 
of  people."  It  was  thus  that  Jacob  received  from  him  the 
name  of  Israel,  when,  after  wrestling  with  an  angel,  assurance 
was  given  him  that  he  should  ever  be  able  to  prevail  agaii^t 
men.f  It  is  singular,  that  the  moment  Simon  was  introduced 
to  our  blessed  Redeemer,  he  received  a  promise  that  a  similar 
distinction  should  be  given  to  him.    '<  Thou  art  Simon,  the 

*  Gen.  xvii.  5,  15.  f  It^.  xxxii.  28, 
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sea  oiJoan,  tiioa  shalt  b^  ciilsd^QsphBs^twiMoh  imitilK^rpMed 

*  ;Ii  jnaadn ofsoasioa  ^£  ]ii».  Gonfeseibg  itite^dim^cJfelisaPQii of 
the  Son  of  God,  that  the  promise  was  fulfilled.  At  tk^iqann 
neHdam^it  of'oor  Ssriour's  -reply,  he  fitill^eaibt jiifiltt  bf^  his 
ibnnor  appeUatioii.'  <"BleteMti  art<<tboii  Simon  JBsiPvJona, 
because  €e^  and  blood  hava  not  reveaJied  i*'to>tbe«^  Jatot  my 
Father,  vrk^  is  in  heaven."  He  then  proeeedBto  4be  iMuigu- 
vaitioD'  of  his  new  naine«  ^  And  I  say  t6  thee  that  ^mmi  art 
Peter*"  Aeomrding  to  the  analogy  of- the  Instofices  fbbove 
given,  we  must  «xpeot  some  allusion  in  the  name^  to-th^  re* 
ward  and  distinction  with  which  it  was  accompaniedL  And 
sBdi  is  reaUy  the  case.  The  name  Peter  signifies  R.rock;  for 
in  the  language  spok^i  upon  this  occasion  by  our  «Sayiour»  not 
the  slightest  difference  exists,  even  at  this  day^  betw«^  the 
name  whereby  this  apostle,  or  any  one  .bearing  hia  name,  is 
known,  and  the  most  ordinary  word  which  indicates  a  izock  or 
8l0De»f  Urns  die  phrase  of  our  Redeemer  would /souad.  as 
fellows,  to  the  ears  of  his  audience*  ^'  And  I  say  to  thee  tha(;  thou 
art  a  rack"  Now  -see  how.  the  remaining  part  of  th6.S(^ntenoe 
would  run  in  connexion  with  the  preamble  :■  ^f  aadj  upf^n  4his 
rock  i  will  build  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  .sbc^  not 
prevail  against  it.''  Such  is  the  j^^  prerogp^ti^tQ;  bestowed 
vpon  Peter;  he  is  dednred  to  be  the  arock  whei^eQB,  ,th6  im* 
pregtttibld  Churah  isto  be  fotrnded*  /    ,     i,^.    «i^,i> 

'^dly:  Our* Saffriodr  goes  xm  to  say*  ^^  AndltwiU  givfiibee 
ik^\  keysiioP-  tbe  EJngddm  of  Ifeaven {  and (wM^9p«kTer,ftih^ 
shdit'baHiiapon  earthshaiU  his  bottiid  lalsottioiH^vieA^.'i^^ 
wbat9ifee«e7  thou  shait  looirie  upon  eaivth,,  ebfdl  bevloos^  lal^  iii 
Hea)v8n.^t  : .Theseeond prerogative <is the hf]ldin(§^ (of / thei k^y^ 
asid  the  •power  of  nudung  decanted,  whidi  shall  be  ineQft»0t^y 
ratified 'in  HesartfAk'  ,  •)    .W     ,.•  t.,/    •» 

•  :8v  To  the  twaampld  powers  given  liere^  w^  iQi«stiMkb«,'tbiid 
distinguishied'Oomxmadion)  confernedupon  hiiti  9ttm:  jth&fesur- 

'  '•    '    '^Jo;i;4l''    "'    '  i  in  Bytitic  kipKo.     " 
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l<eellD|i,>triiai  Jesil»tkn»!limd»a8ked'hitti;£9riaftedgeilf  ft^love 
superior  to  that  of  the  other  Apostles,  and  three  tiities^gaVie 
hiift^a-' eiatge'  'to  ^^d  Ihs- > entire  r Aobk,*4«*h»  iambs-  «uid  (his 

Oil  fhtt  bti^figth'Of  these  ipassagosy  priiicipall;^,  the  €atUic 
Church  "has  'emer  lnaii»tatDed,  thnt  SU  Peter  received  a  spnitinl 
j^re^mhkimt^'^aiA  mxpremacj^  <  Andj  indeed; if  dnithtteiranintt 
comiMi^citsa'pdweraiid  jinrisdietion  was  giten  to  i^eterynrhi^li 
"wasi  proper  to  ham  alone,  and  superior  to  that  ccmfeifredtup^oi 
all '  tiie^  other  Apostles,  it  will  be  readily  acknoin4^ged,t  thA 
sndk  Mpremacy  as  we  believe  was  really  bestowed  upon;  him 
•byGod.    •  •/; 

Now,  his  being  constituted  the  foundation  of  the  Okutcfa, 
implies  suoh  jurisdiction.  For  what  is  the  first  idea  which 
-this  figitre  suggests,  exc^t  that  the  whole  edifice  grows  top  iad 
unity^  «nd  receives  solidity  from  its  being  morticed  and  rivetted 
into  this  common  base  ?  But,  what  can  foe  simply  efieoted'iA 
a  mMerhJ  edifice,'  by  the  weight  or  tezntoity  of  its  component 
paarts^  can  iduly  be  penuanenliy  secured  in  a  moral  bodjy  by 
a  cotnprdsjgive  ibfluenee,  or  by  the  exercise  of  authoiity  and 
pow^r.'WC' style  theiaws  the  ^a«t>  of  social  order,  bedause 
it  is  their  'office  to  secure,  by  their  admiustration,  the  just 
rights  o#  ^\f  to  ptmifih  transgressors,  to  arbitrate  diffetienee^^ 
to  eniliire'lififfdrmity  of  conduct^  in  all  Iheir  subjected  We<i»tt 
our  triple  legislative  authotit^^ithe  ybmidatiMf  of  ^b  Britidi 
cdf^tlrdSioU  f  bletottse  freuiitigmaaate  ell  the  ponrorsi  Wbttfere^ 
gtMt&  tl^  t^li^idiiiate  parts  >of^  thd  <body  pohiic,  «kid!on»i;(^cfepQrie 
tk^goti^MifisMitj'the^'md^fioadoiit,  JdkefndbranatioQofthifrfvirhfiltb 

<Aifd^bsetV0/' I<phiyiyira^  that' this'retedBing'exoLadMtitfw 
possibilttyl  not'<Nily  of  a  superlory  butetBn'tif^anidqual.aadGedi- 
ordhtate  *aintiiioiityi:  'B^yry '  if  die  lawa^  'aiKunbt  'supreme,!  Jbrnt 
there  exist  a  rule  of  equal  force,  and  not  subyofi^^ld  thefi>itJ9B<( 
tMl,>y«t^>i»dl^  ifi'the  sftme  "sphere^ 'aQd'aatiBg>«|)(»itthd  s£tme 
objects,  you'Will'own  itiat'they  are  no^^lenger^the  laasisiiaf.  an 
order  which  they,  c^^mot  guarantee  and  pres«rv^.,7  Jf  a  new 

•  Jo.  xxi.  15-18. 
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authority  were  to  arise  in  the  state>  equaUy  ^npowered  to 
legislate,  to  govern  and  cfireet,  with  the  preisent  supreme  autho- 
rities, without  their  being  able  to  interfere,  and  setting  them  at 
defiance,  I  ask  you  if  the  whole  political  fabric  would  not  be 
necessarily  disi^olved,  and  if  a  general  disorganization  would 
not  ensue  ?  Is  it  not  plain  that  these  authoriti^  wpuM  lose 
their  present  denomination,  and  no  longer  form  the  foundation 
of  our  constitution  ?  Apply  this  reasoning  to  the  case  of  Peter. 
He  is  constituted  the  foundatiou  of  a  moral  edifice ;  for  such 
is  the  Chutch.  The  appointment  itself  implies  a  power  (o 
hold  t(^ether  the  materials  of  the  building  in  one  united  who^ 
and  this  we  have  clearly  seen  to  consist  in  the  supreme  autho- 
rity to  control  and  to  govern  its  constituent  parts. 

It  has  been  drgued — and  it  is  the  only  ibt^lretation  of  the 
text  whereby  our  opponents  can  make  even  a  specious  opposi^ 
tion— that  this  character  of  Peter  was  fulfilled  in  his  being  the 
first  tent  to  convert  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  so  that  the  Church 
might  be  said  to  rise  and  spring  from  hiift ;  and  that,  in  this 
sense,  he  was  the  foundation  of  the  Church.  But,  my  brethren, 
was  he  thereby  the  rock  whereon  this  Church  was  founded  ? 
Had  our  Blessed  Saviour  said,  "  Thou  shalt  lay  the  foundation 
of  my  Church,"  this  sense  might  have  been  given  to  his  word& 
But  is  there  no  difference  between  such  a  phrase,  and  '^  thou 
shalt  be  the  rock  on  which  /  will  build  it  ?"  In  other  words, 
can  this  figure  imply  nothing  more  than  that  he  should  give  a 
beginning  to  the  edifice ;  that  he  should  lay  the  first  stone? 
Would  any  one  give  to  another  the  name  of  a  rocky  to  signify 
this  relationship  between  him  and  a  building  ?  Is  there  no. 
idea  of  stability,  of  durability,  of  firmness,  conveyed. by  the 
name,  but  only  one  of  simple  commencement  ? 

But  let  us  reason  a  little  closer.  Would  any  one  presume  to 
apply  to  it  a!  parallel  instance?  The  Gospel  was  first  preached 
to  the  Irish  by  Si  Patrick,  and  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  by  St. 
Augustine, — ^Would  you  dare  to  say  that  Patrick  or  Augustine 
were  the  foundation  of  those  two  Churches,  or  the  rock  whereoA 
they  were  built  ?  When  Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  be  the  foundation 
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Upon  which  alone  any  one  can  build>*  would  you  allow  th« 
Arian  to  maintain,  that  from  this  text  nothing  more  could  be 
concluded,  than  that  Christianity  sprung  from  him»  and  not  that 
be  is  *'  the  finisher,  as  weQ  as  the  author  of  our  faith»"f  that  he 
m  the  object  as  well  as  the  institutor  of  our  bdkief  ?  When  we 
are  said  to  be  <^  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles/' 
would  you  allow  the  Freethinker  to  assert  that  this  gave  them 

00  other  distinction  than  that  of  having  ^rst  preached  the  faith, 
and  that  it  is  not  meant  that  thcb  authority  gives  evideqce  off 
Cbriafcianity  or  its  trath  ?  And  yet  tliese  would  have  a  right 
to  argue  thus,  if,  from  Peter's  being  called  the  roek  whereon 
the  Church  is  founded,  no  o(^er  eonsequence  couM  be  drawn, 
than  that  he  was  the  person  who  had  to  commenee  its-  fonna* 
tion, 

Seconctty,  our  Saviour  does  not  laerely  say,  that  Peter  is  the 
rock  whereon  the  Church  is  to  be  founded^  but  moreover, 
thaty  in  c(m$equ€nee  of  thb  foundation,  this  Church  is  to  be 
impregnal^e  and  inmioveabie.  ^  Upon  thds  rock  I  wUl  build 
my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  if 

1  say,  that  this  sentence  evidently  implies  that  the  Church  is 
to  be  impoishable^  t»  consequenee  of  this  foundation  upon 
Peter ;  because  the  connexion  between  the  two  idea8,r  of  a 
&nft  foundation,  sid  a  durable  building,  is  so  close .  and 
natural,  that  the  usages  of  language  oblige  us  to  consider  them 
as  brought  together  only  m  c(mseqtteiice  of  thai  connexion. 
To  prove  this  by  a  faniHiar  instance.  When  our  Saviour  say«, 
that  the  foolish  nian  ^  built  his  house  upon  sand,  and  the 
floods  came,  and  the  wind  blew  and  beat  upon  that  house, 
and  it  Ml,**^  ^®  instantly  condude,  tdiough.it  be  not  expressly 
sald^  that  the  easy  faH  of  that  house  is  meant  to  be  attributed 
to  the  instability  of  its  foundation.  In  like  manner,  we  should 
have  attributed  the  firmness  of  that  of  the  wise  builder  to  the 
circumstance  mentioned,  that  it  was  founded  upon  a  rock,  even 
though  our  Saviour  had  not  himself  expressly  given  the  same 
reason.  §     In  our  instance,  therefore,  as  the  Church  of  God  is 

*  1  Cor.  iii.  11.        f  Ephes.  iL  20.  J  Mat.  vii.  27#        §  V.  25. 
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said  to  be  founded  upon  Peter  as  on  a  rock,  and,  tit  the  §idne 
time,  is  declared  to  be  proof  against  tb€  powers  of  destrttctfo^i 
so  we  ioaay  conclude,  that  this  security  from 'ruin  h  the  nitdrai 
consequence  of  its  being  so  founded.  Peter^  then,  is  iiot 
merely  the  commencerof  the  Church,  but  its' re&.I  mijiport, 
and  this,  as  we  have  already  seen,  requires  power  and  autfao- 
rity. 

The  second  prerogative  of  Peter,  the  commission'  bf  the 
keys,  and  of  binding  and  loosing,  no  less  implies  juriscHction 
and  power.  This  has  also  been  explained  in  the  same  maimer, 
as  though  it  only  implied  that  Peter  should  open  the  gate^  of  the 
Church  to  Jews  and  Gentiles.  But  can  any  one  bring  himself 
to  believe  in  so  cold,  and,  I  might  almost  say,  so  paltry  ia  sig- 
nification as  this  ?  Where,  on  any  occasion,  among  profane  or 
sacred  writers,  was  the  image  used  in  such  a  sense?  The 
delivery  of  keys  has  always  been  a  symbol  of  the  entru^ng 
with  supreme  authority  to  command.  It  is  so  used  in  'Scrip- 
ture. God  "  will  lay  upon  the  shoulder"  of  the  Messiah,  **  the 
key  of  the  house  of  David :  and  he  shall  open,  and  no  man 
shall  shut ;  and  shall  shut,  and  no  man  shall  open  :'^*— ^that  is, 
God  will  give  him  supreme  command  in  the  house  of  David. 
In  like  manner,  he  is  said  to  have  received  "  the  keys  of 
death  and  of  hell,"f  to  signify  his  supreme  domiiiifoh  over 
both.  .         ..     ^  » 

Among  oriental  nations^  this  CGomiexiiHi  of  x»9^  P(>i!9^v^  with 
th^e  iU  emblems,  is  very  strongly  marked.  W^e  ar^^tM  by 
th«  most  accurate  of  eastern annaii^,  haw ihek^y^ 4^^. the 
temple  of  Mecca  were  in  ^e  handsof  acer6iih'trib<^'4fi>d%ith 
ihem^hB  oommand  in  that  plaae ;  and  so  oec^^^^y  Vje^  the 
two  coiiJQined,  that  when  thie  material  keys  w«^'«9ct9f«ed  by 
^ud^from.  their  pofl«eissor»  he  irrevQcaWy  losf  Jiis.^j^ii^on 
ov^r*  thersandtuary.  And,  on  aiiother  ^Msdisloa,  li«!ikii9ifaBritiiat 
tiiespadscsdoaioiti^^mUem.  really  cionteirxed  jthe^^^^e^  jjrhich 

•  Is.  xxii.  22.    Apoc.  iii.  7.     Comp.  ^o\),  xii'.  14,  abd  Is.  ix.  6,  "  the 

government  is  upon  his  ikouMer^  <        '  '  '  -^ 

t  Apoc.  i.  IS.  '•   '  .  . 
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it  tepDQseptetdL*  Ampng  Europeajo,  nation^,  the  same  anidogy 
.ie;;s:ji3t:9r' though  perhaps  not  so  stf^ngly.  For,  when  the  keys 
9f  ,a.tOMrp  are  Bfiid  to  hayo  been  entrusted  to  any  one  by  his 
9pyere]gQ,  who  ^ver  thought  of  thereby  understanding,  that 
ppwer  was  given  to  him  to  unlock  its  gates,  or  shut  them,  to 
strangers  and  new-comers?  And  when  the  keys  of  a  fort  are 
said  to  have  been  delivered  to  a  conqueror,  who  does  not  un- 
den^taad  that  possession  of  the  strong  place,  and  doounion 
oveff  it»  iare  no  less  transferred  ?  And  is  not  the  same  feeling 
implied  by  the  practice,  which  now  has  become  a  mere  cere- 
mony^i  in  this  city,  of  its  gate  being  closed,  when  the  monarch 
visits  it,  and  the  keys  being  presented  to  him  by  its  chief 
magistrate ;  thereby  implying  that  the  supreme  authority  pre- 
vails over  that  which  was  merely  delegated  ?  When,  there- 
ftre,  Peter  receives  the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  or  of 
the  Churchy  we  can  only  consider  him  as  invested  with  its 
supreme  command* 

The  same  must  be  said  of  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose. 
Whether  we  understand  by  it,  authority  to  decree  and  prohibit, 
or  to  punish  and  forgive,  the  only  two  interpretations  which 
hav^  any  plausibility,  or  whether,  with  greater  probability,  we 
uniljQ  the  two,  it  equally  implies  a  prerogative  of  jurisdiction. 

Fj^^fijyiy^  the  unrestricted  commission  to  feed  the  entire  flock 
of  Christ,  implies  a  primacy  and  jurisdiction  over  the  whole. 

'*  ^<'AbU^  t^edA.  Specimen  btstor.  AraK"  Oxaru  1:806.  Thq  ^o^ative 
tl)^^  (9,ooQV|B  p.  474;  of  the  text;,  and  553  of  the  verstion.  We  aie  there 
toldl  that  t^e  care  of  the  temple  of  Mecca  was  with  the  trfbe  of  the 
£id^!t^/ 'till  its  tept^sentallve,  Abti-Oaabaii,  ind«tate  of  iatQoca^iiQn, 
m(d^()L^^t^Kosfi(^y,i{i  tl^epreaeQce  of  witnesses.  Whereupon  Xosay 
f  ent  his  son  with  them  in  triumph  to  Mecca,  and  restored  them  to  the 
at3^hi&.  ^Aha-CHi«han,  oik  i^covering  hk  senses^  nff/eatied,  '.'wlMn.ve- 
]^ebtflm<K)yviiaa,44^8s^  {Nddifff^e  rise  to  the  pfoyerb,  '  a  more  unfortunate 
loss  than  Abu-Gashan's.'  Pp.  482»  561,  we  have  another  illustration 
or'd^  wm^'i&eft.  -  **  The  snpehntendance  of  die  templeyAfM£ite>ft«^«t.wiare 
Tifi)th.-tlie>itiiiMlre9!<of  Iwwie]^  iritbOMt  doubt,.  ^11  thi§  authority  <yune  into 
th9  baods  of  Nabe^'  After  hiin  it  fell  in^o  the  possession  of  the  Jorha- 
mites,  Js  is  ^rbvedb^  a  Vet^  fn  a  poem  by  AHAtfif  ^fm  tf  iiat^rth,  a  Jdit^amite. 

Thus 
over 
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Fo7  the  eommisBipH  to  £eed  is  a  oaHEmi8Bk>n  Id  govern  and 
direct  In  the  oldest  dassios  such  as  Hcnnep,  vkose  imag^ 
approaches  the  nearest  to  that  of  Scriptare^  lings  aodehieflaiiis 
are  distingaished  bj  the  titte  of  ^^  shepherds  of  the  peofpfe."  In 
the  Old  Testament  the  same  idea  perpetually  oecnrs,  e^eoiaUgr 
when  speaking  of  David,  and  contrasting  Ihs  early  oeeupaEtaoa 
of  watehing  his  father^s  fiocks,  wilkh  hiB  snbseqnait  appoint- 
ment to  yule  over  God's  people.*  It  b  a  iaivottnte  image  wi& 
the  prophets^  to  describe  the  rale  of  the  Messiah,  and  of  God 
over  his  chosen  inheritance^  affcer  it  should  be  restored  to 
favonr.f  And  our  Blessed  Redeemer  himsdf  adopts  it  whaa 
speaking  of  tiie  connexion  between  him  and  his  cBsciptes> — his 
sheep  Ihat  hear  his  voice  and  follow  him4  In  the  wriliagB  of 
the  Apostles,  we  find,  at  every  step,  the  same  idea.  St.  Peter 
calls  Christ  ^*  the  Prince  of  Shepherds,"  §  and  teUs  the  clergy 
to  feed  the  fiock  which  is  among  them  ;f  and  St.  Paut  warns 
the  bishops  whom  he  had  assembled  at  Ephesus,  that  they  had 
been  put  over  tl*eir  Jloeks  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  "  ruls  the 
Church  of  God."|l 

But,  in  fact,  my  brethren,  to  sum  up  the  arguments  drawn 
from  these  various  commissions,  if  in  them  St.  Peter  did  not 
receive  jurisdiction  and  authority,  neither  did  the  Aposties  any 
where  receive  them.  Take  aii  tin  appointments  ever  given  to 
them,  and  you  will  not  discover  any  more  dedeive  in  fhvonr 
of  their  authority,  than  their  being  called  the  foundations  of 
the  Church, — ^their  being  invested  with  the  power  of  bind- 
ing and  loosing,  with  a  certainty  of  ratification  in  Heaven,— 
and  their  being  constituted  rulers  and  pastors  of  Christ's 
flock. 

St  Peter,  then,  my  brethren,  first  in  the  vicinity  of  Cassarea- 
Philippi,  and  afterwards  at  the  sea  of  Galilee,  is  solenudy  in-* 
vested  with  an  authority  and  jurisdiction,  distinctly  conferred 
on  him  alone,  as  a  reward  for  professions  of  belief  and  of  love^ 

*  2  Kings  (Sam.)  v.  2 ;  Ps.  Ixxvii.  71,  7!2 ;  £zecb.  xxxii.  1-10  ;  Jer.  ili. 
lo,  xxiii.  1,  3,  4 ;  Kah*  iii.  18,  &c. 
f  Is.  xL  11;  Mich.  vii.  14;  Ezech.  xxxii.  10-23,  &c. 
:  Jo.  X.  J  1  Pet  V.  4.  f  lb.  2.  1|  Acts  xx.  28. 
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tirhich  proceeded  firoaa  him  indiTidvattyy  and  prefiused  by  a 
ehange  of  naiaaE^  and  a.  personal  address,  vriick  abowed  tkem 
to  be  ^xehusively  bestowed  upon  Mm.  He  was,  theveAHK^ 
invested  with  an  authoiity  of  a  distmcl  and  superior  order  to 
that,  of  bifl  feilow  Apofitle3>  which  extended  to  the  whoie 
Churchy  by  the  eommissioD  to  feed  all  the  floek ;  which  e&chided 
the  idea  of  ec^ordinate  authotity,  aa  the  rock  en  which  all  are 
to  be  secured  ia  unity ;  whidi  suppoaes  supreaMr  cowimand  by 
the  hoidiBg  of  the  keys.  And  aU  this  ia  more  than  aufficient 
to  prove  his  supremacy.. 

Th^e  are  but  two  means  of  escaping  from  this  coaeluakm^ 
The  one  denies  the  fact  whereon  our  proo&  are  founded^  and 
it  b  a  weak  objection ;  and  the  second  only  denies  the  eonelu* 
sioxui,  and  will  require  more  attention. 

In  the  first  of  these  I  allude  to  the  attempt  made  many 
ye»r»  i^o,  and  lately  renewed,  to  prove  that  the  roek  upon 
which  Christ  promises  that  he  will  build  the  Church,  was  not 
Peter,  but  Himself.  It  is  supposed,  that  having  addressed  this 
disciple  in  the  first  part  of  his  sentence,  and  said  tp  hioky  '*  thou 
art  Peter,"  that  is  a  rock,  our  Saviour  suddenly  changed  the 
subject  of  the  discourse,  and  pointing  to  himself  said,  *^  And  upon 
thU  rock,  I  will  build  my  Church."  This  interpretation  you 
wiU  perceive,  my  brethren,  can  boast  more  of  its  ingenuity  than  of 
its  plausibility ;  it  seems  rather  calculated  to  betray  the  shifts  to 
which  owe  opponents  feel  themselves  obHged  to  resort^  in  order 
to  elude  our  arguments,,  than  to  make  any  e&ctual  resistance 
to  their  force.  If  the  conjunctive  particle,  and  the  demonstrar* 
tive  pronoun  ihis,  be  not  sufficient  to  connect  two  parts  of  the 
same  sentence,  it  is  no  longer  in  the  power  of  grammatical 
fonos^to  do  so*  If  we  may  depart  from  the  obvious  significa- 
tion of  a  phrase,  by.  merely  suppoung  that  it  was  illustrated, 
whea  spoken^  by  signs  or  gestures  suppressed  in  the  narration, 
then,  the  imagination  mast  be  allowed,  to  be  as  useful  as  oui: 
reason  in  the  explanation  of  Scripture.  Not  only  so,  hut  all 
who  are  conversant  with  the  corruptions  of  modem  biblical 
science  among,  the  Protestants  of  Germany,  are  aware  that  by 
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%lm expedient. of iamginmg andsuf^lyiag kK4as» ge^^tipfeaf  and 
wordsf  which  they  suppose  to  hay«  been  emitted*  tbq.  QUMt 
j$ntd/w  BitBTfxfU  have  been,  made  to  undenoine  4ihe  tr^tb  of 
the  most  important  miracles  of  the  New  Testamentr  With 
j«8t  equal  treason  might  the  speech  of  God  to  Abiahain»>when 
he  dhasged  his  name,  be  divided ;  and  after  he  addressed  him 
in.  the  words,  *^  neither  shall  thy  name  be  called  any-  more 
Abfam^^  but  tiiou  shait  be  called  Abraham,  because  I  have 
made  thee  a.  father  of  many  nations ;*  we  may  interiuret  the 
next  words,  ^^  and  I  will  make  thee  encrease  exceedingly  ;"* 
as  addressed  not  to  the  patriarch  but  to  hb  son  Ismael ;  only  by 
supposing,  with  equal  right,  as  in  our  Saviour's  words,  that  the 
angel  pointed  towards  him. 

But  there  is  another  objection  to  our  reasoning,  of  more 
plausibility  and  weight ;  because,  without  pretending  to  elude 
the  obvious  meaning  of  the  words,  it  seeks  to  disarm  them  of 
all  their  force ;  because  it  admits  the  facts  which  are  palpable, 
and  only  combats  our  conclusions.  It  is  true,  such  is  the 
argument  to  which  I  allude,  that  Peter  received  a  power  and 
jurisdiction,  and  that  these  were  bestowed  upon  him  indi- 
vidually and  distinctively,  as  a  reward  due  to  his  superior 
nuecits ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  nothing  was  here  g^ven  to 
Peter,  but  what  was  afterwards  given  to  the  twelve.  In  the 
apocalypse^  the  twelve  foundations  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem 
have  inscribed  upon  them  <'  the  names  of  the  tw^ye^  apostles 
of  tl^e  Lamb."t  St  Paul  teUs  the  faithful,  that  tl^^.appstles 
are  the  foundation  whereon  they  are  builtt  Here„thpn,  these 
are  no  loss  tibe  foundation  oC  the  Churqh  than  Fetefi;,^,^^sahi, 
in  tlie  18th  chapter  of  St.Matthew,  precisely  the  saine.  pqwer  is 
givw  t0  all  the  twelve  to  bmd  and  loose  on  earth,  wii}^  ^  comes- 
spondingeileet  in  heaven,  as  ia  conferred  on  Peter  iu  tjl^e  I6th. 
Thus,  the  fbcultiea  here  lavished  on  him  are  .afterwards 
ext^ided  to  all  his  companions,  and  whatever  was  given  to  him 
individually,  is  merged  in  the  common  and  general  oommission, 
in  which -the  rest  were  placed  on  a  level  with  himself. 

•  Gen.  xvii.  5,  6.  f  xxi.  14.  t  Ephes.  u.  20. 
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'  IwitIaeknowIedge,Tnybrethren,thatthi8argumentat^i«tsi^^ 
has  some  appearance  of  strength ;  and  I  am  not  scrrprised  w)ien  I 
see  miany  Protestant  commentators,  gromid  their  rejeetion  oflhe 
Supreniacy  of  Peterahnost  exclusively  upon  tills  reasoning.*  It 
wotild'be  easy  indeed  to  elude  its  force ;  bat  I  wish  to  •eoii'viert 
it  into  an  argument  in  my  favour.  Listen,  therefore^  I  pray 
you,  with  attention. — ^Peter,  it  is  said,  had  no  pre-emineiice  of 
junsdiction  bestowed  upon  him,  because  he  received  no  p<ywer 
or  commission  individually  which  was  not,  on  another  dooision, 
collectively  bestowed  upon  the  twelve.  Now,  is  this  the  way 
in  which  you  reason  upon  any  other  similar  case  in  8criptaie^ 
or  is  it  not  diametrically  opposite  ?  Let  us  try  a  few  instances. 
Our  B.  Saviour  constantly  inculcated  to  all  his  disciples,  and 
indeed  to  all  his  hearers,  the  necessity  of  following  him.  Only 
*^  he  who  followelhy  walketh  not  in  darkness  ;"f  all  must  **  take 
up  their  cross  and  follow  him  ;*%  all  his  sheep  must  know  his 
voice  said  follow  the  shepherd.§  When,  therefore,  he  addressed 
individually  to  Peter  and  Andrew,  to  Matthew  and  the  sons  of 
Zebedee,  the  very  same  invitation,  **  Follow  me,"  did  it  ever 
occur  to  you  to  reason,  that,  because  the  very  same  invitation 
was  repeated,  on  other  occasions,  to  all  the  Jews  in  common 
with  themselves,  therefore,  they  were  not  meant  to  foMow 
Jesuj^  in  a  distinct  and  more  peculiar  manner  ?  Again,  our  B. 
Redeemer  is  repeatedly  said  to  have  tenderly  loved  all  his 
aposiles^;  he  Called  them  not  servants  but  friend»«^yea,  no  one 
could  have  greater  love  for  another  than  he  manifested  to  them 
— hj  laying' down  his  life  fbrthtem.||  When,  therefore)  John 
is  by  hiihi»elf  simply  called  the  beloved  disciple,^  (as  all  the  other 
dli^dfiles  are'  aL^o  said  to  have  been  beloved,  did  you  ever  think 
of  'arghing  that  as  bo  more  is  predicated  of  him-  singly  in  one 
instaiice  ihdn  is  of  all  the  twelve  in  otiier%  thdrefbre,  tiek>ve 
of  JesilB  for  John,  was  nothing  diBUnbtive  aodt  pre^emaient  ? 

*  "tlie'^llhotestant  Journal"  jfor  this  inoixdi',  Jufkti,  l^^/  i^^peatsitas 

f  Jo.  viii.  XX  %  Mask.  viii.  38.  §  ^o.  ;c.  4. 

II  Jo.  xiii.  1 ;  xy,  12,  15, 
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Oafce  more.  To  all  the  aposliles  wa»  given  a  eommissioa  to 
teach  all  nations,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  beg^n^ 
ning  with  Jerusalem  and  Samaria,  unto  the  uttermost  bounds  of 
die  earth.*  When,  therefore,  the  spirit  of  God  told  them  to 
separate  Salil  and  Barnabas  for  the  ministry  ©<[  the  Gentiles  ;t 
€P  when  Paul  mdividually  calls  himself  their  apostle,  did  yoa 
ever  thiiaik  of  concluding  that^  as  this  individual  eommissioR 
was  included  and*  comfHrehended  ia  tiw  general  one  given  to  al£, 
therefore  Paul  was  never  invested  with  any  personal  missloii^ 
received  no  more  here  than  the  other  apostles,  and  only  ground* 
lessly  arrogated  to  himself  the  apostleship  of  the  Gentiles  as  bis 
peculi^  o^^  ?  If  in  all  these  instances  you  would  not  allow 
such  conclusions^  how  can  they  be  sudindtted  in  the  case  of 
Peter?  Why  are  his  special  powers  alone  to  be  invalidated^ 
by  those  which  he  received  in  common  with  the  rest  ? 

But  I  said  I  should  not  be  content  with  answenng  the  ob*- 
jection,  but  wished  to  gain  an  afrgumeril  fee  wny  causey' and  it 
is  briefly  this^  From  the  instances  I  have  grven,  it  is  evident 
I  may  draw  this  canon  or  rule  of  interpretation  in  Scripture; 
that  when  a  call,  a  prerogative,  a  commission,  is  bestowed-.ttpcHi 
one  person  singly,  though  the  very  same  may  have  been 
bestowed  upon  others  collectively^  and  himself  together  with 
them,  he  must  thereby  be  supposed  to  have  received  a  dis- 
tinct and  superior  degree  of  it  from  the  rest.  Thus,  therefore, 
it  must  be  with  Peter.  If  the  apostles  were  invested  with  an* 
thority  in  the  commissions  given  to  them,  when  even  ]:K)thing 
but  the  same  had  been  given  to  him  individually,  he  must 
have  thereby  acquired  a  higher  degree  of  that  authority  than 
they.  But  you  will  not  be  displeased  to  hear  this  objection 
answered  by  a  Father  of  the  third  century,  and  of  tlie  Greek 
Church.  Thus,  then,  writes  the  acute  and  learned  Origen. 
"  What  before  was  granted  to  Peter,  seems  to  have  been 
granted  to  all, — but  as  something  peculiarly  excellent  was  to 
be  granted  to  Peter,  it  was  given  singly  t.o  him.  *I  will  give 
thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'     Thid  was-  done 

*  Mat  sxyiii.  19,  20 ;  Acts,  L  8.  f  Acts,  xiii,  2. 
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before  the  words  '  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  upon  earth,'  were 
uttered  (in  the  18th  chapter.)  And  truly,  if  the  words  of  the  Gos- 
pel be  considered,  we  shall  there  find  that  the  last  words  were 
common  to  Peter  and  the  others,  but  that  the  former,  spokea 
to  Peter,  imported  a  great  distinction  and  superiority*"*  I  might 
add,  that  the  commission  to  feed  the  flock  of  Christ  is  no- 
where given  to  the  others ;  and  if  it  were,  I  would  ask,  was  it  ne- 
cessary that  our  Saviour  should  thrice  require  from  Peter,  an 
assurance  that  he  loved  him  more  than  the  rest,  in  order  to  be 
qualified  to  receive  an  equal  reward  ? 

There  is  still  another  passage  which  I  have  not  included  ia 
those  before  rehearsed ;  because  there  is  no  express  collation 
of  authority  conveyed  in  it ;  although  it  clearly  draws  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  prerogatives  of  Peter  and  those  of  the  other 
apostles,  and  shows  how  he  was  to  be  the  object  of  a  special 
care  and  protection.  '^  And  the  Lord  said;  Simon,  Simon^ 
behold  Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you^  that  he  may  sift  yau^A 
wheat  But  I  have  prayed  for  thee^  that  thy  faith  may  not 
fail ;  and  ihouy  being  once  converted,  confirm  thy  brethren."f 
In  this  passage,  Christ  seems  to  draw  a  marked  distinctioii 
between  the  designs  of  Satan  against  all  the  apostles,  and  his 
interest  in  regard  of  Peter.  The  prayer  of  our  Saviour  is 
offered  for  him  ^ecifically,  that  his  faith  may  not  fail,  anci 
that,  when  he  shall  have  risen  from  his  fault,  he  may  be  the 
strengtheoer  of  that  virtue  among  his  fellow-aposties.  In  him, 
then,  there  was  to  be  a  larger  measure  of  this  virtue;  and 
whereforiB,  if  he  was  not  to  be  in  any  respect  superior  to  the 

» 

other  members  of  that  body  ?  Or  rather,  does  not  the  very 
cpmmi^sion  tg  strength^i  their  faith,  imply  his  being  placed 
in  a  piore  elevated  and  commanding  situation  ? 

B34  i^  have  been;  sufficiently  diffuse  upon  these  proofs,  that 
Peter  received  a  supreme  jurisdiction  and  primacy  ov^r  the. 
whole  Church  beyond  the  other  apostles ;  and  in  conformity 
with  this  view,  we  find  him  ever  named  the  first  among  them,  j: 

*  Com.  m  M»t.  T.  iii.  p.  612.  f  Luke  zxii.  31,  39. 

^  Mat  iv.  18 ;  X.  2 ;  Luke  ix,  28,  32 ;  and  &c.  Gal.  i.  18 ;  ii.  8. 
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e^er  teeing  tl>e  leiu!  in  all  th^eri*  ckMmnbii  actions,* '  fllwtlys 
^{Mkking  Gbs  the  org^n  of  Ihe  Chur<$b.f  >  .,;   •: 

'  il.  Bot,  if  Peter  really  enjoyed  tltk  dLMinctS<06,'«^  #^  liaV^e 
4^^,  was^'it  not  a  personal  privilege,  which  ended  'Wiffi  Mktt'  to 
Whbtti  it  Was  granted?  It  is  time  to  examine  thispoiii^  aiid 
^t&¥^^  you  that  he  transmitted  it  to  his  svjc^s^rs  'in' his 
■see^-  ••       .  '•   ■' 

I  presume  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  any  ^o^u- 
ment,  *  to  show  that  St.  Peter  was  the  first  Bishop  of  Hdme. 
The  monuments  which  yet  exist  in  every  part  of  it,  and  the 
testimony  of  ecclesiastical  writers  from  the  (Mest  tittles,  put 
iMke  fact  above  all  doubt;  and  it  is  only  sufficient  to 'say,  Ifiat 
BU^brs  of  the  highest  literary  eminence,  and  remarkal^e  for 
their  opposition  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  See,  such  as 
Cave,  Pearson,  Usher,  Young,  and  Blondel,J  have  both  ac- 
khoWledged  and  supported  it.  Among  the  modems,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  no  ecclesiastical  writer  of  any 
note  pretends  to  deny  this  fact.  "  To  Peter,"  as  St.  Irenasus 
observes,  ^  succeleded  Linus,  to  Linus,  Anacletus,  then  in'  the 
iMtd  place,  Clement**  §  And  from  that  moment  the  series  of 
Popes  is  uninterrupted  and  certain  to  the  present  day.  Thus 
much  premised,  I  will  proceed  to  state  cursorily,  some  of  the 
arguments' which  prove  the  perpetuation  of  St.  Peter's -p)^iri[iftcy 
in  those  who  occupy  his  see.  *  -    ' 

1 .  Ill  the  first  place,  it  has  always  been  understood  ff^Hn  the 
beginning,  that  whatever  prerogatives,  though  pepsotlal, '  of 
junsdiction,  were  brought  to  a  see  by  its  first  Bish^^wete 
continued  to  his  successors.  Thus  the  chair  <oJP  Akxfttfdria 
was  Ibst  held  by  St  Mkrk,  who,  as  a  disciple'of'l^etey^  bn- 
joyed  patriardial  jurisdiction  over  Egypt,  Lybia,  atid'^F^fa- 
polis,  and  this  jurisdiction  remains  till  tiiis  <ky'«ittach^d<l^<hiB 
see.    James  first  governed  Jerusalem,  and  exercised- ^tho- 

•  Mtit.  xiv:  28;  XV.  15;  atvi.  28 ;  Actt  it.  Idj  xii.  18.  '^ 

fMa,U^vm,2li  xxx»^7;  xj^vi* 28 ; i Act$  i.  Id;  iLi4.^q.iv(i8}  t^  8; 
viii.  19 ;  xv.  7  ;  et  al.  passim 

tJ5«e  "Birtfcr'B  Lires  of  Sahsts/*  June  !29.  Or  consAltT  Bttotiitts, 
Natalia  Alexander,  or  any  Church  historian. 

§  Ady.  H»r.  1.  3,  c.  3, 
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^ty  Qvef  the  Cljiurobefl  of  Pblestiiie,  and  the  Bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem remains  a  patriarohas.yet  Peter  first  sat  in  the  cih^ 
of  AntfcocJi,  laod  that  chair -has  ever  retained  its  d0mix]|Dn;0ver 
a  lai^gepm^tioii  of  the  east.  In  like  manner,  theref<H*e,  if  to 
th^  960  'Qf  Rome,  he  brought  not  merdiy  the  patriarcblite 
of  the  west,  but  the  primacy  over  the  whole  world,  this  accidfin- 
tal  jurisdiction  became  inherent  in  the  see,  and  heritable  by 
ential  to  his  successors* 

2».Bot  this  may  appear  to  place  the  supremacy  of  the  Holy 
See  upon  the  same  authority  as  that  of  the  patriarchates,  that 
is  aaeeelesiastical  or  disciplinary  authority ;  whereas  we  main^ 
taiai  it  to  be  held  by  a  divine  imprescriptible  right.  In  the 
aec<md  place^  therefore,  I  say  it  is  transmitted  as  a  divine 
institution  in  the  Church  of  God,  forming  an  integral  and 
essential  part  thereof.  JesUs  Christ,  my  brethren,  is  the  same 
yesterday  and  to-day.  As  he  established  his  kingdom  at  the 
beginning,  so  was  it  to  be  perpetuated  to  the  end ;  that  form 
of  government  which  he  instituted  at  its  foundation  cannot  be 
altered,  but  must  continue  to  rule  it  till  the  end  of  time. 
Why  else  was  not  episcopal  authority  merely  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  aposties  and  disciples?  Why  did  theilr 
successors,  in  their  respective  sees,  grasp  their  crosier, 
and  teach,  and  command,  and  correct,  and  punish,  even  us 
they  did,  but  that  the  very  nature  of  the  Church  required  that 
time,#h(^uld' not  alter  its  hierarchieal  constitutioia  ?  Now,  if 
Peter*  .w<a^awide  the  foundation  of  the  Ckutch,  it  could  not  be 
inten4e^ 'ttot  after  his  demise  the  foundation  should  be*  broken 
in-pieces^'  An^  the  stou/ep  of  the  sanctuary^  dispersed  abroad. 

Tw^ol»j(^ta  are  ovidentiy  inoluded'under  the  figure  of  sudi 
a.foii^ii9(liQP,,^nit^,  and  4i|urability.  For,^  unity  in  the  building 
requite l)&t>nett' all  its  parts  being,  connected  by  om  united 
giTQwd-plan  loc  basement:  and  the  early  fath^s  understood 
that  the  supremacy  was  conferred  on  Peter,  principally  to 
secure  this  Messing  to  the  Church.  '*One  of  the  twelve  is 
chosen^;  s^ya  St.  Jeron^e^  *^that  by.  the  appointment  of  a  head, 
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the  occasion  of  schism  might  be  removed/'*  '<  To  manifest 
unity,"  says  St,  Cyprian,  "he  authoritatively  ordained  the 
unity  to  spring  from  one-^f  "  You  cannot  deny,"  writes  St. 
Optatus,  "  that  St.  Peter,  the  chief  of  the  apostles,  established 
an  episcopal  chair  at  Rome ;  this  chair  was  onCf  tiiat  all  others 
might  preserve  unity  by  the  unity  they  had  with  £/,  so  that 
whoever  set  up  a  chair  against  it,  should  be  a  schismatic  and 
a  transgressor.  It  is  in  this  one  chsdr,  which  is  the  first 
mark  of  the  Church,  that  St.  Peter  sat."  j: 

Now,  my  brethren,  if  to  preserve  unity  in  the  Church,  our 
blessed  Saviour  deemed  the  institution  of  a. primacy  necessary, 
while  as  yet  the  fervour  of  Christianity  was  glowing  and  un- 
impaired, while  the  apostles  yet  lived,  dispersed  over  the  worlds 
each  under  the  special  guidance  of  Heaven,  while  the  numb^ 
of  Christians  was  comparatively  but  small,  while  almost  all  the 
members  of  the  Church  belonged  to  one  state,  spoke  one  tongue^ 
and  were  undivided  by  political  or  national  prepossession ;  I  wiM 
ask,  was  there  less  need  of  such  a  safeguard,  when  the  cold*- 
ness  of  heavenly  charity,  the  .inferior  lights  of  pastors,  the 
wide  dispersion  of  the  faithful,  and  the  division  of  states  and 
kingdoms,  rendered  the  human  means,  and  the  moral  chances 
of  preserving  unity  in  belief  and  practice,  infinitely  smaller  ? 
If  then,  unity  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  the  true  faith, 
and  if  the  appointment  of  a  supremacy  was  made  the  means  of 
ensuring  it,  as  the  very  idea  of  its  foundation^  and  the  testi- 
monies of  the  ancient  Churchy  demonstrate,  then  does  that 
supremacy  necessarily  become  equally  essential  to  the  trae 
religion  of  Christ,  as  the  unity  which  it  supports,  and  conser 
quently  must  be  perpetual. 

The  second  quality  included  under  the  figure  of  foundation 
upon  this  rock,  is  durability*  I  have  already  shown  tliat  the 
words  et  our  Saviour  clearly  imply,  that  the  durability  of  the 
Chureh  was  a  consequence  of  its  foundation.    But  to  be  im- 

•  Adr.  Jcmn.  Lib.  L  Tom.  i.  Pa,  ii.  p.  168.  f  I>e  Unit  p.  19^ 

}  Be  Sthism.  Donat.  Lib.  ii.  p.  28. 
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p^riabable.ift  ooBsequence  of  its  foundatiois  implies  that  the 
fi»i»datioA.  itself  will  not  fail,  but  shaU  remain  for  ever-  We 
haye  seen  that  this  fbundatifon  consisted  in  a  supreme  jurisdic- 
tion given  to  Peter;  and  the  necessary  conclusion  is>  that  this 
supreme  jurisdiction  must  last  in  the  Church  imto  the  end  of 

time* 

3.  Thirdly,  the  authority  of  Peter  must  have  been  intend- 
ed to  be  perp^ual  in  Christianity,  because  we  find  that  from 
the  earlies;t  ages,  all  acknowledge  it  to  Qxist  in  his  successors, 
aa  their  inherent  right  Pope  Clement  examined  and  corrected 
the  abuses  of  the  Church  of  Corinth ;  Victor,  those  of  £phe- 
sus;  Stephen,  those  of  Africa.     St.  Dionysius,  in  the  third 
century,  summoned  his  namesake,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  to 
appear  before  him  to  give  an  account  of  his  faith,  as  he  had 
been  accused  by  his  flock  at  Rome,  and  the  holy  patriarch 
obeyed  without  demur.    When  St.  Athanasius  was  dispos- 
s^ed  of  the  same  see  by  the  Arians,  Pope  Julius  summoned  all 
the  parties  before  him,  and  was  submitted  to  by  all.    Besides 
restoring  this  great  patriarch  to  his  see,  he  took  cognizance  of 
the  cause  of  Paul,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  restored 
himin  like  manner.  The  great  St.  John  Chrysostome,  patriarch 
(rf  the  same  Church,  when  unjustly  deposed,  wrote  to  Pope 
Innocent,  entreating  that  he  might  be  allowed  a  trial.    I  have 
selected  these  few  instances  of  supreme  authority  exercised  by 
the  Bishops  of  Rome  over  the  prelates  and  even  the  patriarchs 
of  the  east,  during  the  four  first  centuries,  merely  as  speci- 
mens chosen  from  many  more  which  time  will  not  allow  me  to 
adduce. 

Were  I  to  attempt  to  give  jon,  at  full,  the  authority  of  the 
Fathers  upon  this  subject,  I  should  indeed  prolong  my  dis- 
couirse  even  beyond  my  usual  measure*  I  will,  therefore,  con- 
tent myself  with  a  very  limited  selection.  St.  Irenaeus,  one  of 
the  oldest,  writes  as  follows: — ^  As  it  would  be  tedious  to 
eiiumerate  the  whole  list  of  successors,  I  shaQ  confine  myself  to 
that  of  Rome,  the  greatest,  and  most  ancient,  and  most  illustrious 
Church,  founded  by  the  glorious  Apostles,  Peter  and  Paul, 
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reoeiving  from  them  her  doctrine,  which  was  atmounced  to  tdl 
meh,  £Uid  wliich,  through  the  suiccessidli'  df  h^r  ^^ops,  is 
come  down  to  tw.  To  this  Church,  dH  dctouni  of  Us  superior 
JUadship^  every  odier  must  have  recourse,  that  is',  Ih'e  ]Pa!ii^fuI 
of  all  countries.  They,  ^erefore,  having  founde<i  and/ihdtruct- 
ed  this  Church,  committed  the  administration  thereof  to  iLii^iik 
To  him  succeeded  Anacletus ;  then,  in  the  third*^  place, 
Clement.  To  Clement  succeeded  Evaristus,  to  him  Alexan- 
der; and  then  Sixtus,  who  was  followed  by  Telesphorus, 
Hygitius,  Pius,  and  Anicetus.  But  Soter  having  succeeded 
Anicetus,  Eleutherius,  the  twelfth  from  the  Apostles,  now 
govemsl  the  Church."* 

In  the  same  manner,  TertulUan  gives  a  brief  way  of  settling 
differences  and  controversies — by  telling  the  contending  par- 
ties to  apply  to  the  nearest  Apostolic  Church — "  if  in  Africa,'* 
he  says,  "  Rome  is  not  far,  to  which  we  can  readily  apply  ;** 
and  then  he  adds, — ^  Happy  Church  I  which  the  great  Apostles 
impregnated  with  all  their  doctrines^  and  with  their  blood."-|- 

Coming  down  a  little  later,  we  find  St  Cyprian  using  the 
very  same  language ;  for  he  writes  in  these  terms : — ^  After 
these  attempts,  having  chosen  a  Bishop  for  themselves,  they 
dare  to  sail,  and  to  carry  letters  from  schismatics  and  profane 
men  to  the  chair  of  Peter,  and  to  the  principal  Chfirthy  kcthence 
the  sacerdotal  Unity  took  its  rise ;  not  reflecting,  that  'ibe 
mem'bers  of  that  Church  are  Romans^  (whose  faith  was  praised 
by  Paul)  to  whom  perfidy  can  have  no  ucce^iH^X  So'fliat 
not  only  does  he  call  it  the  See  of  Peter,  and  the  prnldjial 
Church;  but  that  from  which  unity  alone  cari  spring,;  aiid 
which  is  secured  from  aH  error,  by  an  espedal  (^e'bfdii^e 
Providence.  •  •  *         -.■)V-n,:.-u .  • 

Aiyothcbr  remarkable  and  still  sti'onge^  ^e^titnoni/,Hv^  nnd  in 
the'deetees  of  the  Council  held  at  S^icsi,  iH'Tht'^^  atihig 
request  of  St.  Athanasiuis,  at  which  SOO  fiSsliops  "wei-b^iJi^tit 
In  itc^  d^eirees  we'  hate  ttii^  exprcissibn,— ^'  ft^h^'bSenli'iiib^ 

«  Adv.  H8eBi.X^iii*«.>iii.p.  I76l  '   "t  Dtf  Pl»ftbij)Ft,'«.'bd^.^p;  3S8. 
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pipQjpec, ,  if!,  froni  jall  the  provinces  th,e.  priests  of  the  Loz^  .v^fer. 
themsfiyj^^^iQ, tj^  p>ead^-:thai  iSf  to  the  S40  of  Peter."*  .Jq. 
that  here^  yye  .have  s^  Coimcil  acknowledging  that  thei?e^  waata 
fi^al  appieal,  to  the  head  of  the  Church;  and  this  is  sp0<»fi«td 
to  p^  tfie  See  of  Peter,  where  his  successors  resided. 

St  Basil  the  Great  has  recourse  to  Pope  Damasus,'  911  .tt^e 
distre^est  of  his  Chiarch ;  and  to  move  him  the  mpre,  give^ 
instances  of  earlier  interpositions  by  the  Roman  Ponti£&  in  tlw 
affairs  of  his  See*  These  are  his  words : — ^'  From  documents, 
preserved  among  us,  we  know  that  the  blessed  Dionysius — whoi 
with  you  was  eminent  for  his  faith  and  other  virtues — visited. 
by  his  letters  our  Church  of  Caesarea ;  gave  comfort  to  our, 
forefathers,  and  rescued  our  brethren  from  slavery.  But  pur 
condition  is  now  much  more  lamentable. — Wherefore,  if  you  ape 
not  at  this  time  induced  to  aid  us,  soon,  all  being  subjected  to 
the  heretics,  none  will  be  found  to  whom  you  may  stretch  out 
your  hand."f  In  another  passage  he  says,  that  Eust^thius, 
Bishqp  of  Sebaste,  being  deposed,  proceeded  to  Rome ;  what 
was  transacted  between  him  and  the  Bishop  of  that  city  he 
knew  not ;  but  on  his  return,  Eustathius  showed  a  letteir  from, 
the  Pppe  to  the  Council  of  Thyana,  on  which  he  was  instancy 
restored  to,  his  See.  So  that  here,  an  oriental  Bishop. appeals 
to  the  Ppp^i  .rejtijms  with  a  letter  from  him  to  a  provincial 
syn9|l;(,^d,,a)thQii^h  it  is  evident,  that  in  this  c^ae  St  Bfisijl 
think^.jth^e.  ^^^onje  cause  for  his  deposition,  yet,  on., the 
exWbftioi^  of  theJeJ;t^  ftpmtj^e  Holy  PontiiJ^,  he  is  restQ]re4'to 
W^.rigjrtft',,  .^1^  j..  ..,..,'•....  ...f    -: :.   . 

,Sif  J^rpi^,  willing  tP  the  same  Pope,  addresses  hjaw  insm^ 
a  st;if^,a^^aji^..Pft|^qlippf  thepr^ae^t  :^y  «nght,^dlperh^pfi 
even  goes  farther. — '^  I  am  following  no  other  than  ChrL^t^  n^^Jtedf 
^.>^iT^^W"^}WW  o?ypu?:.Jj9l|p^ss^.that  is^.to  the  ,Qh§WiAf 
Pet^jT.^^,  IJ^9)ir,th^t  the  Qhnr^h,  is.fqupded  'Ui^nithat  .Ropk^ 
Wl^o^y^y^ej^t^^  Jhe  lamb  out  of  ,tbaf  H.ouser  isa/prp^me  wmn^ 
W49fiy%^?,^»ftlir!9  f^^  arl^.PWl.p.erish  by.t^iQ  flpipd^ ,  .Rutfo?- 

*  £p^,%nQ^.  «4  Jiihuin  Rom.  Coaci  Gen*  Tb  ilp*  (6^4 1 )  vi'  ^   "• 
f  £p.  Ixx.  ad  Dumasum^  T.Bi«  p»  HHi^ 
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asmncii  as  bei&g  retired  into  the  desert  el  %riay  I  caimot  je- 
eeiye  the  Sacram^t  at  your  hands,  I  follow  your  cotteagaes, 
the  BiBhop».  of  £^rpt»  I  do  not  knew  Ykalis ;  I  do  not  eom- 
muoieate  ^ith  Meietius ;  Paulinus  k  a  straager  to  me  (naen 
of  suspected  faith) :  He  that  gathereth  not  with  yon,  acat- 
tereth."* 

There  is  one  passage  to  which  I  alluded  before,  as  eontain- 
ing  the  sentiments  of  St  John  Chrysostome,  whieh  I  will  read, 
because  it  is  particularly  energetic  and  strong.  He  mtfUbs  to 
Pope  Innocent,  Bishop  of  Rome,  in  consequence  of  having 
been  deprived  of  his  See,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  injus- 
tice : — '^  I  beseech  you  to  direct,  that  what  has  wickedly  been 
done  against  me,  while  I  was  absent,  and  did  net  decline  a 
trial,  should  hare  no  efiect;  and  they  who  have  thus  ppoeeeded 
may  be  subjected  to  ecclesiastical  punishment.  And  allow  me, 
who  have  been  conyicted  of  no  offence,  to  enjoy  the  eomfort 
of  your  letters,  and  the  society  of  my  former  friends.'*f  Does 
not  this  suppose  belief  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had  jutjsdic- 
tion,  and  power  tp  punish,  over  ^e  Bishops  of  Asia;  and  is 
not  this  appeal  to  him,  from  a  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  a 
s1;rong  attestation  of  his  supreme  dominion  in  the  Universal 
Churc)i?  And  again,  we  have  these  still  stronger  ex|Nres- 
Mons: — "  For  what  reason  did  Christ  shed  his  blood?  Cer- 
tainly, to  gain  those  sheep,  the  care  of  which  he  commiUed  to 
Peter  and  his mccessars"^^. 

These  quotations  are  uQt  in  the  proportion  of  one  in  twenty 

to  those,  which  I  omit.  But  there  is  one  class  of  passages  which 

I  must  not  pass  over;  I  mean  the  repeated  acknowledgments 

of^g^ieral  councils,  that  is,  councils  of  the  whole  Chuxdi,  of 

the  supreme  papal  authority,  in  decisions  on  att  eeeiesiastical 

matters.    This,  on  the  one  hand,  is  claimed  on  its  behalf  by 

the  apostolic  legates,  who  always  presided,  and  was  0v«r  attow- 

ed  by  the  fathers  or  bishops  who  composed  the  aynoiL    For 

instance  ii;^  the  council  of  i^hesHs^  Philip  one  0C  the  dde- 

«  :]$p.  xiy..  sd  ]>iii)aa«iim,  T.  i7.  p.  19.         f  £p.  ad  Innoc  X.  fil  p.  520. 

X  De  Sasard.  L.  ii..c  1. 1. 1.  p.  372. 
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gates  ttom  Pdpe  CeLestiiie,  Uiiis  addressed  the  veneraMens- 
Bemkij: — "  No  one  doubts ;  indeed  it  has  been  known  to  aD 
ages,  that  ^e  most  holy  Peter,  the  prince  of  the  Aposdes,  the 
pilhir  of  the  Faith,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  received 
fW)m  our  Lord  the  keys  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  power  of 
binding  and  of  loosing  sins.  He  lives  unto  this  day  in  his 
successors,  and  always  exercises  that  judgment  in  them.  Our 
hiAj  father,  Celestine,  the  regular  successor  of  Peter,' tc^Ao 
now  holds  his  place,  has  sent  us  in  his  name  to  this  sacred 
Council, — a  Council  convened  by  bur  moist  Christian  em- 
perors, for  the  conservation  of  the  Faith  received  ftKum  thdr 
fathers."* 

In  like  manner,  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Chalceden, 
upon  hearmg  the  epistle  of  Pope  Leo  read  to  them,  unani- 
moody  exclaimed, — '*  This  is  the  faith  of  our  fathers ;  Peter 
has  thus  spoken  through  Leo ;  the  Apostles  so  taught*''!*  And 
when,  at  the  close  of  the  synod,  they  addressed  that  Holy 
Pontiff,  their  expressions  are  so  exceedingly  remarkable,  that 
I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  them  : — ^'  In  the  person  of 
Peter,"  they  write,  **  appointed  our  interpreter,  you  preserved 
the  chain  of  Faith,  by  the  command  of  our  Master,  descending 
to  ns.  Wherefore,  using  you  as  a  guide,  we  have  signified 
the  trudi  to  the  faithftil,  not  by  private  interpretation,  but  by 
one  unanimous  confession.  If,  where  two  or  three  are  gather- 
ed together  in  the  name  of  Christ,  he  is  there  in  the  midst  of 
them,  h&w  must  he  have  been  with  320  Ministers?  Over 
these,  a»  ihe  head  aver  the  members^  you  presided  by  those  who 
held  your  rank ;  we  entreat  you,  therefore,  to  honour  our 
deddon  by  your  de<Hrees ;  a|id  as  we  agreed  with  the  Head, 
so  let  yottreminenoe  complete  what  is  poper  fbr  your  children. 
BesUes  this,  Dioscoms  carries  his  rage  against  him,  to  whom 
Chrisi  entrusted  ^  care  of  his  vineyard,  that  is,  a^inst 
your  aposatolie  hoHness.^'% 

Thjos  yon  see,  my  brethren,  that  this  is  no  new  <]toctrine, 

•  Cone,  -Gen.  Tom.  iii.  Act.  iii.  p.  626.  f  lb.  Tom.  !v.  p.  868. 

X  i)>.  >  «34»  8$5,  esd. 
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Mm:M  ^  atitk)u%HuppQrt§ iis'ihtite  bel^f, ^ai; 'oiiV%l€!«gi«4 
Siviotir  gave  to  Peter  a  hea&hlp  ani  primacy 'tj^^i^  his 
Chtiireh,  atid  thiit  it  was  continued,  ttirottgli  the  foUbwtn^  a^es, 
ibllie  persons  of  iuB  sKecessors,  the'  Bishbps  of  Rome.  We  ffid 
ift^ese  exerd]!ing  acl9  <rf  decided  authority  ovw  the  M^hest 
dlgnitariei^  of  the  eastern  Chut'ch ;  we  see  them  acknowledged 
as  supreme,  by  the  most  iedmed  fethers ;  we  have  recorded, 
in'  strong  terms,  the  deference  tmd  submbi^ion  even  of 'jgenend 
Coubcih  to  their  decisions -find  decrees*  And  if  till  thb  snffiee 
not  to  ptoye  the  bdief  of  those  ages  in.  the  P^al  supfemtoy, 
I  knoir  not  *  how  ve  can  eyeraxriire  at  a  kno^edge'of  trhat 
they  held  on  any  subject 

4;  But  In  the  fourth  plc(ce,  the  beift  interpretation  of 'a  pro- 
phecy is  the  history  of  its  fulfihi^eiiLt.  The  pi^phecies  which 
foretell  the  dispersion  and  abandonment  of  Ismel,  weie  ifoabt* 
less  obscure  till  the  days  of  their  accoihplishtneiit  had  arrived. 
Were  the  Jews  to  be  merely  deprived  of  their  temple,  <mp  of 
'  every  other  form  of  eollective  worship  ?  Were  ttey  to  be 
dimply  destitute  of  a  domestio:  government:;  or  v6ret  they- to  be 
deprived  of  citijsensMp  aiid  convmmity  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  ?  Read  the  prophecy  by  ^  light  of  history,  and  all  ia 
elear,  consistent  and  convincing.  Then  let  us  apply  this  rule 
to  the  pnxnise  made  to  Peter,  A  power  obiming'to  descend 
from  him^s  seen  existing  from  age  to  age,  in  ibe'  midst  of 
Christianity,  subject  to  none  Of.  the  vanatii^s^  vklssHiiides, 
and'interruptioiisj  of  every  temporal  dominioni  It'A^i^ttiS'tfae 
only  due  which,  unravelled  tod  milm)ken»  wind$ '&re«igh 
every  century,  andhoMs  togeUi^  the  elements  (rfsib^rcKi^and 
profone  history.  For  wMle  petty  dpxsiiiks  tlbe  afidtlitibolve 
around  it,  the  chronicler  can  Only  dix  €ie  ^^poeM  6f  ^ets^Mm- 
menc0ment,  their  events,  and  terminal3on,  by  tet^nifig'  tfaem 
to  the  unfiG^ling  ^uecessioQ  of  it»  rulers.  Nor  does  thi^'p^f^ 
fuity  result  ^x^a  a  blind  homage  paid  t<> 'Hibir  attthcnrity. 
Agaito  i^d  again  their  patrimony  is  ttsarped  by  the  i<tKe)dgii^, 
their  capHal  is  sacked  by  the  invader,  their  See  i^iaid^  ashes 
by  the  barbarian,  they-are  kQ>t  fpr  generations  in  exile  by 
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tlteir  mn.  t^fib\i\^i  mlpiwtt^  they  ai^  cut  ii^to  bond^  they 
are  heteftqi^f^-r-sfk  in  ^faorttbefcjs  th«ii^  which  putamDend 
to.  viort^jroy t|(99  and  hmvan  principaUl^es.  Sut  an  uiiiu^oiiii 
tjig0i|]^|ieem^  ta  «^ima;te  Hm  race  of  «aci»l  princes ;  Mul  though 
Qtb^  ^ishppi^.  mf  be  9trept  from  the  face  of  the  eatth,  hese 
Pffirtii<Cwwo^eds,t9  Pontiff,  in  ^ite  of  evxsry  ohiBiaote;  the  chapter 
fontb^ir.  election  u  now  held  in*  diitantprorince  cfltaLy,  then 
in  fjFW^  9C  in  Germany ;  still  a  successor  h  duly  eliscted-and 
remi^Y^  hf  aU;  and  every  attempt  to  br^  their  descent  is 
rend^Ked.mti  and  abortive. 

Im  the  meantiniey  this  establishh&ent  exe]:icise8  an  important 
influence  over  the  eiyilizatton,  the  culture,  and  the  hi^iness 
of  vofStL  With  the  virtues  of  its  suocesaiYe  members,  those. of 
the  ODtiioe  eardi  seem  to  expand  into  bloom;  with  the  rare  but 
influentifd  inmioraKty  .<^  aome  among  them,  the  whole  Christ 
tian  worid  seems  to  sympathise  and  to  languish;  th^  whole 
tide  of  human  virtue  rises  and  faUs>  flows  and  ebbsy  only  by 
l^dr  increase  or  wane*  But  its  influence  goes  farther  atfll. 
The.  fate  of  all  religion  seems  interkused  with  its  destiny;  for 
oentories  tins  nwy  be  said  nowhere  to  exists  except  in  its  con- 
neiioi)  and  dependence;  no  pastors  but  what  Deceive  their 
jurisdpietiM  from  it;  no  preachers  but  profess  to  have  there 
leartitthmr  doetdnes ;  no  faithful,  but  hope  for  salv»tiQn  from 
faeliig  Joiufld  to  its.pommunion.  Whatever  is  brilliant  in.re>- 
li£^o%;,se|ifna^  only  to  be  a  reflection  of  its  light;  forms  ^nd 
oep^HM^esi  canons  and  kws,  symbols  of  faith,  and  .terms  of 
cownntiMW  nil  iMre  derived  ^thence  with  implicit  obedience. 

.Myiibi«tt^9eiif  a.sifB^^  ^<>r.  sp  n^any.  ^onturies^.  thw  closely 
i«l»i^^f)4  idA  Chiiitiaiaty,  and  i:f|gujatixig  its  ^efsy  existence, 
oaiw#Hbe»a  mere  aoadeB^jmodificalion^  it  must  ,be.either 
an  integfifyil  part  oC  its-sQheiBe»  or  it  Inust  hawe  ewted.tbus 
iifN|gr|^^IS  d^it^  Itisei^ieraniipportwtiorgiinj,  ^^ce?sary 
tOrJMtis^al 'Motions,  and  /v^oroniily.  acting .^p  ^  .farth^ 
ex^pqqwtieafpf  ^e,fta9a%  yearits  veiy  cox^  aj»d.beart,  Pf/ it/is 
a  in¥wtr()99^^<M)oci;eti^^/phi9)i  h^  ibpcfluje  4^fyp|yi^^e^*^ 
and>  aaat,  w^?^;i4VQOted^.«a)4  e^etts^im.uvnaM^f^^d  H^irbid 
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inineiite  tlkrodg^  the  body.    l>^  jovt'^mBbto^imM^ivki 

Witnti  yon  brbak  in  pi^cecs  fSA,  tttlMrly  cifosk'tOficteMl^idlilhe 
ibosi'beautiM  woadersr  of '  ChiidliaMty.  Th«:i»ttt)mi«6i<Mi<df 
the  keartaud  of  tke  will  toihe  leaching  of  ^tii^'tiM^ttindioiiftge 
iritiohliqid  giftetbiii  another  woHd^^ebond^ef  Mli|gtoUs  eharily 
and'aiflfeatibn  between  persons  of  the  iiio6t'tamiiS':dispo« 
$i!llons;'the  attaohment  onder  every  extremity-  to  the^gtreat 
aiaxkiDB  t>f  xeKgion,  all  the  learning  of  doetoro,  all  the  (km- 
stancy  ef  martyrs,  all  the  self-devotikm  of  pastors^  aii  tlait 
makjM  Christianity  something  hoHer,  hoUttr,  d&tlner;  than 
what  earth  or  man  had  before  proditoed;  all  these  ^sisted  no 
where  for  ages,  save  in  commimion  witii  this  usurped  aulbotfttyy 
as  yon  suppose  it,  and  gloried  in  paying  deference  ^and  siip- 
portSrig  it,  and  bearing  testimony  to  it  Yon  then  proelaim 
that  they  may  be  testimonies  to  monstrous  falsehood  «nd 
deceit,  you  deprive  them  consequently  of  all  efficacy  in  proof; 
and  you  must  therefore  seek  dsewhere  for  the  moet.49a<^iHig 
and  most  beautiful  evidences  of  Christianity. 

SeeoncQy,  you  must  account  for  the  regular  uriM^^hdnmip- 
port  which  it  received  from  the  providence  of*  €[od*  >  For  the 
&te  of  human  institutions  is  to  grow,  to  Ao«erMi,''Mld  to 
wither:  to  be  raised  with  labour,  to  stand  'ft»* «  whye^ -Aen 
crumble  for  ever.  Never  was  dynasty,  never  wte  yt^gdoni 
prolonged  for  half  itii  dursftion,  u^e^  wils  ib^  moit^flimiitred 
dedgn  of  God  carried  ttiumphantly  through  such  xtaJied  v|Oia* 
situdes.  Ifcyv  its  lot  seemed  thajt  of  idieJust^-atribulaiiAn  a|>* 
peared  semttotry  hnd'ClMasteii^  and  not  to  «v«rtliKow»*ilYM-are 
we  tO'Sttpp^dsetbattiMB  esMKMKlinaryeMertioatollJ^noetldenoe 
wasali'iinf'Ikvoiiir  tyf  an  anticAingtiaii  u«tti^atiin^#iiich<  %as 
misleitfdiiiig  m«a  and  ruining  the  cause  of  Ood.  •>  '^  v.  c 
'  Lastly,' you  UMist  account  how  the  Almn^tytunifbinilf 
mad^'tlse't]^  thi»'  cbroadM  apostacy  as  tb«  ontyi  mdbuii  ia^  Ub 
hatld 'to  preset*!^'  and  <^HsMminate  his  te^fion.  /(As^cduaionly 
mi^aniBtOpt^eiert^ltrfon  duHfi^ihe  lapsdof'BOfnmiy  ientniesy 
not  a  single  heresy — ^I  speak  of  suuh  as  Protestants  themselves 
must  call  by  that  name — was  condemned,  crushed,  and  eradi- 


>.<itnwOTritiiwn»»  W6t9  w«thdiii«til^  by  tl«&,Fcrp0(^  wdfiiii^ 

hUkiUmmf^nd  hj  tbsir  enrorB^     Goiuioite  (w§r^  i.«fdta4 
caaviis  fiwanrfii  i^otif  under  liiev  iunie»  wA  w^^t^^9)mi 
Hbxm  itiiO't  mdktab  of  the  fidtiiful  were  iioiptfotied  and.  pamrv^' 
JkAAeiOfilf:jatttaB  to  diwaniiiateit;  £w  aU.^perti^s^aClAie 
<aotii» /wbifiti  Jiitre  be^  converted  to  C\miimtjamfifi^1)» 
4ks»  irf  lite  pestles,  owe  the  benefit  to  the  BfAy^S^    Smil^ 
IbdA^  Ivekn^  Engkod,  GetmaDjt  Deniiuirki  IhgigB^,  P4o]Mi4 
and  Liv)e«ii^  were  eonvertedy  from  the  fifthtO'fte  tef^iom- 
tmoa^  by.  vuauotiaries  sent  irom  Rome.    The  £80t  eJOii-Wieit 
JmikB  are  mider  the  same  obligalion,  they  may  be  .«aid  i^ 
Iedow  Bothiag  of  GhriBtiaiiity^esoept  as  the  faith  of  tba  Romafi 
Chnrohy  to  which  they  bow  with  sutoiissioii.    ^^Ad  I  wiU  eay^ 
without  fear  of  contradietioDy  that  while  there  :i».  bavdiy  '^ 
coinitiy  tmder  tiie  globe  wbeve  the  soveneigtt  pontiff  has  xi^ 
many  subjects,  no  other  Chuikshy  as  I  have  befose  shown,  eau 
boasttiofjlfae  power  of  oonvenion  to  aay  extent^  or  with,^y 
durability*  <   Now,  at.tbevery  time,  you  awatMqppo^ethui  aatir 
€hrifliiaii.«yatea»  to  have  been empk>yjed  by  God»  as  his  ouly 
imtMuam%,  in  ptTeserriB^  and  dissemifialuig  .€hiaBttiaii^»  ob* 
serve  ihfttit%|ndilieiy  boasted  and  rderred  to>  thosciveiyMWt 
eunifltaiioee.saft -proof  Khat  it  waatb^  vock.wherooa.  .CMsti-* 
ao%  w«ii(JEDimded»«^-4he  repre^sntiitiAre  of  ttie  ^mi^  $jitfco|3ty 
wl»rBoai.it<waa  to<be  aieceiyed  as  oQiwQg!  £rpi(UfOod^  -  .i^ad 
wQaM/He/M[tirhaiie<bQe»<  oouMniaiKeing  ii6>'^  imliuo^.m 
homjfcitiati  ttotaatb  aoddeao^if  you  sidbniti  tt|iahyfK)lihq^:?.i 
YoU  iwiN:  wktilcU'ma  that^kid  knows  hifwliP^.bKliP9gQ()d  <pl 
of  evil,  and  caniasakeuse  ixf  tke  wotisl  ageot^d  aiMt'itfuit'i^ 
matteiiiinot^iSittftsgaspd'is.preaehed  eirea-iwiit  of,^coni»tf«^^, 
ao  tfaiit  iliibei piteacked.* .  Suob ^meim^aif^}  bi&(iei||raof 4k{W7^ 
r€Hmiaia,^lhey.i«niiluit  Jl^  4he  .or#Mry>«oiV99^  ieCijtd£hPf9yJr4 
4amei  .J  vtBtt'Oonoeive  iiim.  seiiding  ^S9|»^fi^1^cf^  ^^^ 

T.2 
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ImcOiCMloDOsar/ 1*  oto^eit  bit  peopic^'iiiMi.fNKnfyifaiMiEbjt:Jdb^ 
«tiB(iiitail  rnbitt  I  mmfid^  withtraU;'  'bInpiiAmlligrilBff  (i^^MMlfiesB, 
imdgiiie  kim  gii^g  g«ioh  for  <ti»ir<<()l^foiatt|sn'^rai3ra^fiBBd'te4> 
tfEOfltillg  16  ithl^'fafilNtQAUy  adid'£ir  Iigtt8,'tbetp«(itao(tiom«f  Us 

ottiiifeioviiiiise^  ^weediigailMit  hte  witt^to  briag  blfssuigifiillMtti 
4iifir{ieople  of  €k>dy  atfd  pfopfaecy  tiie  xii8ii^*0f  tiursito  fbam 
Jiic<ib;  bat  I  canfiotadiility  without  outmgisgrfaki^^ 
'tile  ^VBph&bBj  from  Samuel  to  Mdatfai,  might  faiEv«t^ato>  a 
series  of  so  many  Balaams^  dragged  agaiast  tiMnr{ffill.tQ>iB« 
fltottct  a  Qtttioft  whom  the  J  should  hare  surpassed  ia;widted- 
nesa.'  ^^^  eould  Paul  have  imagined  all  the  aposillte  iand 
<tfifiicfae(rs  of  the  gospel  for  ages,  publishing  its  dottrines  fxtAf 
thtoUgh  a  spirit  of  contention.  Yet  this  is  the  pandiel  case, 
and  sueh  are  the  difficulties  you  incur  by  supposing  fthat*  ttke 
#iipn3mftey' t>f  the  Holy  See  has  existed  in  Christiaaity 'ia  (des- 
pite of  did  ordinanoes  of  God. 

<  $nt  admit  it  to  have  been  given  in  Peter;  amid'att-^s  oon^ 
auribent^  oil  is  raarrefious,  )all  is  ibeautifuL  We.tiaoe  tiuroagh 
c^reryi agd  the  fblfilment  of  the  promise:  <we«ocottiitT£9f  how 
it ■.hBs^ stood  the.sfaodc  of  jbo  ^mBxij  eoaacfmhamiSf  hsxtii  j^'has 
i388n:mn«abdaed  ifeom  under  so.  many  hiilowsi; ^ho^diti; has 
shaken  <€tf>th€t  mortality  which  gathafisiwpoiii  eRdryib\xHlma>y 
cBtsldishment^'aBd  haentiie  rode  fto  which tym(|ibiis  afrft«  vaat 
edifice  hdT«)boBn  oemiBited,.  so  ais  taihakalgHBiid  updottiifiBe 
holy ^bnuhMng^aiidwhiohi has  prek^rvedi themaJindMlfcdRt&am 
age-Ao  agfifti  :;  ■:  i  •.  .;)»  - -.  '-"'/v.iit  ■.!*., ^  L-it  io  >?:*niu»  . 
'  vAfiddfr/is^tijtidciec^'tany  2birelihren,f«ft4BtStitaMMjviiM^  sub-- 
lnDitnfsi»vw<fevtiby>.o£»G^  >To  vse^  sdiglotofthw^^hcDiRtt/aiL 
^ol^ectiiMveDi  vM^BaMih'aM.'its  ^ehaoges  iiajrii^  nabgdiifAtBsi ; 
thati-fifkams  Abe  boumhtsieB  whicbimankiogeitiaiijiioD  aattire'a 
boltof-iiipid  >ha8?  towcdilointMteepft^iittiPimlm  liasr  nlirin  ktMatsi 
manditod' ;lliaB4iil¥UciiiiiMio iiHtttherdts  d^cnesiveajieble^i^aiid 
^be|9^by  jEMiiqqa  %hiifai«arbeairf4bejRomiin  auuftaaMssMa- 
^uc^it  sawi)  muttttnmdbm  wilhi  its  toriii8|ow^ikiB«MiJgifB<4 
oomQK>D;i«lera9lvaft>ott«bofJoi9c^rta'.|>eople  of  the  mostdi£fei«ifc 
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>NPeiihmi)d  BoiuspdljnliiflrolbrniadLtif «  ndigioA  ttomilig  fRBmiem 
,^«riic(bcuBBeiti8ieQds(€f >tfae«e«rih.  > i Wbat  a>titQtiglit^:  4h«ki ivfafin, 
on  tdienodmitig  feiti¥alitf  Bkuitey /dMfWroroigfiiiBtntiffitab^ 
stneUii^dfei  ItivJiaiid  and)  Mesa  hi*  «iitiiNl  fla<dB^Ktfaar<U8^]ig 
m^^mer  8ea»  and  oeaanat  and  readkidnll^ei^tor'vrliiolriAiie 
ttuii  inft-  iMtfj  j'etlwve  riifen^  and  faUias  ardfivon  .Gkofdite 
uddofamffl  Bol  feoeiTe  tidiiigs  of  that  dayv  4iUb  Tldng'tafko^ 
b«ife%]aoii'are  now  iweUing  on  the  treai^  shajyirhtoneiaeiaiM 
mtdfifAm  imo  their  aatumiial  grare  I.  .    .  .  ..^  •.. 

'  R>i»painMtotiini  from  these  cMi^lingthongittii^  to '^^ 
the  dbjeottons  which  prejndioe  or  tgnoraiKse  may  make  to-^da 
view- wiiieh  we  take  of  the  Papal  power.  But  I  'kaim'  tiutt 
seme  (may  here  wiBh  to*  step  in,  and  remind  me  of  the  vidrnwe 
that  have  been  written  on  the  crimes  and  imqnities  of  PopOB. 
I  shall  be  tdd  that  for  ages  they  were  but  a  worlctty^minded 
race  of  men,  only  grasping  at  eartUy  poiifCir»  and  trying:  to 
tear  ^raMmafrom  the  heads  of  soveseigiis ; — eager  to.  grapple 
wUh  jiU  tenBporal  dominion,  and  become  at  onoetiie  oiyiljmkm 
and  spiiitual  masters  of  the  woiAd.  In  leply ^  I  would  first  ob- 
serve lint  whatever  may  be. the  impreaiBODs  of-  aaiy  iadiindual 
regal^tia^'the  'character  of  some,,  or  auoiy^  •£  theHoman 
Pontilft^'iieihaa  no  right  to  apply  thenSias  a  teBtfor!ex]dakBAg 
tbe  aiiteds  al^  Christy :oD 'for  jndgizigiof  tkt  eaktsnee  of  an on- 
ittitiitionj]i:  Mbop^  holders  of  the  Jmrisli  iughff>desthdod^-dia- 
gm^ed^lkdBiifltalBod,!  item  HeUtoGaiphas^andf  ye^riwaa^ilotitfae 
holiness  of  that  state  thereby  lessened,  nor  its  divine:^eonatite^ 
tioB  ^^odvAdaAiOitr  ^SaArknr,  mn  Std  flaqi^  tetbak,  idiatr'  warship  and 
ravaiweeiwwciAiot  l^tiw  afaowB4t.  , We^kiow/tfaat^even  iftioong 
thoJiafn^lles  <thBiie  'WaaiOiie  eapafala  afrhetnLyiikg  his  «aaAtet|M^ 
ofitlia8aon|aiiltii|gith6ifonleBtdeed?iKdiiofaL.1^  ada  csnrbefaeld: 
afld/:)|^idoto'aMt(ithaiiiiq>air.>thffi>cfaald^ 
AaBdpinjlil|ft>maianery  in^ht>WBi  aay/^lhaibitf  vthpasiPohtifisi  who 
hspeeidiag^aoedithiiiD  atatialiiiJi«radaaaunddr  Bp(>iliii^^ondd'iiot 
besn^tka'saiaeproportian  to  those  whosferraiiaacB  haive  beeB>4n 
hondhii  toiiChrisiianitjV'  .>«9  'tbe  .>li^iMr(  xlad&s:  t«toes>  Jto'the 
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i^MMtolie  hoifk     If»  Aeiefoni)  tin  ^lyMleg^  idagiiityr.  iriamt 

99k  wii«dl^  tbifiiiftilwl^  shovM  b*  |Ud^  bijr  Itefdrima  of 

,  ^M^onk  tUa^iiQl^teet  iimre  is  a^oldss  of  docM^ba-or  iLihttNli 
flfltnfiteiidy  rqwBte^^  am^  as  if  Ibid  (^pieiei  vonld  aalofliidi  n^ 
sodnglwir^ey hs«lli«eii  led iatO'inidh  gnnis oiisa^ifnrdb^isiom 
Ift|hB<fiis4  piiioe^  it  is  imsttRouay  to  buod  together  the  fHfrrafiSy  In^ 
dindtml,  ckanioicr  of  tile  Pontiff,  aiid  his  pnbUc  coodiOiB^  ^  and 
^t  is  there  a  (tistinctioiLinBOBssary  to  bo  kepi  bet^^eil  .theiD» 
iS'I  oblemfed  at  the  dommeoeenieiit  Of  tiiis  disooiirais.  •  (Our 
Ssisrioiir^^tii  gifiog  them  Bueh  power,  gare  Iheto^  if  ja^»Fonby»  of 
it,  a  means  of  ^eat  evil  as  v^  as  of  the  greatest  good;  yet 
did.oot^  all  the  same  time,  deprive  thdm  of  indivtduiil-iQeifiiaosi'r 
faBitjr — hetoityi^d  in  possessioiidrtfaffiroim  freewiffl^  in  aposi" 
tion  the  most  dangerous  to  vtMah  hnmaHitj  eould  be  ex|KWed 

Thas,  .therefore j  supposes  the  possibilitjr  of  a  oertate  dumber 
btiing  miworth J  of  thdr  station ;  and  that  s^tth  has  been  the 
ettt&i  Q^  onSiWiU  deny ;  but^  at  the  same  time#  in  a  Bnvybeir  of 
instaffoes,  ifaene  is  more  Ebisrepresentatiim  thto  oodd  betftHUsd 
id  any  other  part-of  hostoqr.  With  regard  to. the  Popti0s  of 
the'first  ages,  ao  imm  wiH  gainsay  4ihat  thej  vere  all  WQt^.  of 
m^hfitihoyhavefeedvisdy — apfau^inthecal^Adaffof^nlS*  Of 
the  Fontifbof  the  later  ages^  in  Uke  manner,  it^h^^bieen  ac- 
knOwledgedy not  <»nly  by  CatboMc,  ba<2 by  Fn]testaQt£yij|»r*^ 
not  in  focmer.  times,  bat  very  iately^  .tiiat  m«6.th0:Gba(iig#of 
reMgkm  In  aome  parts  of  Europe^,  sineot  iAm  BefonniN^iiini.aBd 
beftMrvitraothiag^ouid  be  more  caen^ptery «or«fidne;!iroftfty<)^ 
theirstfttio&y  than  the  eonduot  of  all  those  who>liwre»fiitsd4^ 
ehait^ofSt^  P^r..  T .    .  ..T  'A\  -'  • 

Th^  oldy.pafl,  theiti  ol  histwy,  foam  wU^h.jwlijQl^^oQs 
eouid'be'd0aai^4S  in  those  o6«t^?ieswhicdiiare?^8aS<4t^iioi<l' 
<He^or^ttrk:  agea.  »Now»p€iya«iaawhopraf|8»tQt|«ss^iidgW^^ 
ohthi*pefiQd'i»f^<llistoi7(  aae^  in  fsiMffalt^totailir  mmcffii^^ 

tHth  its  spirit;  and  without  being  competent  to  judge,  by  their 
tnie  standard,  of  measures  then  pursued,,  but'jud^ng  only  firom 
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tke  na  leas  l^eoiiiar' md  nastower  ykm$  of  their  own  time^ 
tfiey'«<Mid«nii<the€OBduet  of  the\Bope%  aaibiutig  dircMiHl  hf 
notfedng^bnta  desire  of  temporal  aggnuMlizement)  atid  uroridif 
imperial  sway.  But  into  this  chaos  add  eanfusioii,  urto^whloli 
pr^fudide  had  pkmged  the  hisloiy  of  those  thiies>  a  btij^t 
Uglil  is  beginnibg  to  penetrate,  aad  it  comes  'from  sttdb'« 
quaHisr^  as*  wiU  not  easily  give  rise  to  sn^idon.  WitMn  4he 
last  ten  yean  asuocession  of  works  has  been  appeariag  4>n  Ibe 
GoBtineiit,  in  which  the  characters  of  the  Popes  of  4lhe  middld 
ages^  have  be»i  not  only  vindicated,  bttt  placed  in  the  moat 
beaatifttland  magnificent  point  of  view.  And  I  thank Ood^ 
tiiat  they  are,  as  I  just  said,  from  a  quarter  which  cannot  be  stts«^' 
peeted-i««every  one  of  the  works  to  which  I  allude,  is  the  pro^ 
duetieii  of  a  Protestant.  We  have  had,  within  liiese  few  years^' 
seveiad  lives,  or  vindications  of  that  Pontiff,  who  has  beeti 
considered  the  embodymgtype  of  that  thirst  for  aggrandioe* 
ment  which  is  attributed  to  the  Popes  of  the  midcBe  ages. '  I 
speak  of  Gregory  VII,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Hildebtand«  In  a  large  voluminous  woric,  published  a  few 
yeitfs  ago  by  Voigt,  and  approved  of  by  the  most  eminent  bis^ 
toriaas  of  modem  Germany,  We  have  the  life  of  that  Pontiff 
drawii  up  ftom  contemporaneous  documents^  from  his  own 
correspondency  and  the  evidence  of  both  his  ^riaidB  and  eiie>* 
miesk  The  result  is — and  I  wii^  I  could  give  you  the  words 
of  tMe  imih^'-^that  if  the  historian  abstract  himself  fborn  mere 
petty- ptejttdidesattd  nationid  feelings,  and  look  on  the  charao* 
ter^f<thaitl\MitfifffTom'a  M^ier  ground,  he  must  pronounce 
him  a  man  of  most  upti(^  mindy  of  a  mostperfect  diantxresl^ 
edneSsy  ahd  ef 'the  puresS  zeal  |  one,  whoaeted  id-every instaaes 
just  as  his  position  called  upon  him  to  act,  and  made' Use  of  no 
means;*isave-iH9iatihe  was  authorised  to  use.  In  Hii^^lke  is- fol- 
lowed fo^  iothers,  who  E^peak  of  1dm  mth  an  entiiasiasm.'whicdi 
a  CiithdUe  'lyouM  not' have  «xc«i)dedt'  and  of  on^it  lias  been 
obiteH>ed,  that  he  caiinot  speak  of  that  Pontiffwithbut  xaptunB**^ 

*  F^ichhorn,  Luden,  Leo,  Miiller,  and  many  other  Protestant  writers ; 
whose  attestations  I  hopcf  to  iSnd  a  1)iBttei^  opportunltjr  'io  ^^  at  length. 
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.  We  bare  ]iad»  t<xv  wilikin  tbye  twafauAyeaonii  anothciriBml  ifi- 
treating  irorky  a  lifc  iof  lanoeait  ]Ii^  bo^^of  IkctaMStibtrised 
i^tti^.  vhole  lioeof  {Nkpoi  aoQcMaiOD,  wrlttea'b3gIi1lMilv^8ids^ 
gj^inaii  of.^  ProtoBtaikt  Ckwiek  of  O^mtoj.  He<^ttir  ha» 
€011^%  exaiBined  all  tha  al^egatiaiift  wbloii,  have,  hem^httat^ 
ilgfiast  bim;  he  has*  based  hu  (^slittes  mitiittly  on  llietinoaii- 
vamt»  of  tbei^;  and  the  cattolu(^ipti1o.^ieh.h0*TO«n^iis« 
that  not  otdy  is  these  aafauiiio  hisoharaalesv  bidt  thatttahotdd 
be  the  oligect  of  unqualified  addurailioii.  And  to  gi«e.^pini  ame 
idea  of  the  feeting  of  this  #ot^  i  wili.  read  3non  %W9  eakma^ 
$|>plicablje  to  my  aubjeet  ia  genteraL  Tfaua  tiben,  ho  iinte:^ 
^^  Such  aa  imin^iate  iaiBtroineiit  in  the  htods  of  God,  lot  tine 
securing  the  behest  weal  of  the  oanuaunity^  Biufit>tiie€iiw 
tiao  of  these  tjimes,  the  ecdesiastic,  and  st^l  ts»v&,  be  i»bb 
stood  nearest  to  the  oeiktDe  of  the  Chureh^  have  considered  hkB 
who  was  its  head.  Everj  world^  <i^ity  works  oMy  for  ths 
good  of  aki  eartUy  life,  for  a  passbig  ol:geet^  the  Cbaroli 
alone  for  the  salvation  of  aU  msn^  for  an  oli^t  ofendleBB 
duration.  If  worldly  power  is  from  Ood^  it  is  not  no  in  the 
sens^  and  in  the.measure,  and  in  the  defiaitivenefiis  In  wdneh 
the  highest  ^nrittlal  power  of  those  ages  ^was ;  whoae  osigiB) 
developanent^  e:j^t«it  and  inftnaioe^  (ind^endetttlj  of  latt^o^'' 
matical  formulas)  form  th^  most  Jhemarkabie  appoanumainithe 
i^orid's  history."*  .  > 

.  In  another;  paaaa^  be  thus  speakss^xf*  Let  us  look  feward 
and  hackwaxds^olii  any  ftniod^  laposi  the  titnes,  and^aeehow 
the  institution  of.thepapaey  baa  aathHted>aU  tiie'othar.insti* 
tutions  of  £uix^;  bow  ibbaa  aeea  aU.olbet^taMNi^riaeaiid 
pei:?i9b ;  bowy  in.the  endless. oba^gea.^  b«imaa.pt>weit)itraMk( 
invariable^  b^fi.  prepeiiiy-edand  maintained  th^maMiApirh;^  oaa 
we  be  dUriUijBedpu  i^.mms  look.upoa.  it  aa  thf^nlekvibidftm^ 
itself  unihakei;^  aboyo  ib0  atontiy  iviMr^afitint9?'*t>M  > 
^\x\  to  Qonelude  thja^sal^i^  I  |r«st^  thail.ifa^  dis^^tesi'what 

1 6hriM!<Sreirdhielite  Ptttistlnnoeenz  tit.  xmA  seiher  2(eitgenossen,  Ham&* 

isa^-^ vol.  j,  p. a^.  •..,.»:  ' '  .    .  .■  ;■  t 
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M.  fJm^aibTOfMt^iiMy  h^  'lfetlBr'k»6wn  ttiicnsg  us ;  and  wheti  we 
b^^^oroi«i«Miiifli^ihofl(Bkg6B'in  the  fiaaie  true  s^^  te  out 
csoiliiii^tel ocitgb'b0mi»,  weflhati'difioovOr  mitoy  IhiiBSf&tein^fatt 
r^ekOascu'lo  pevsoQs  whoare  moftt  tieseiHing  6f  but  respect  aiid 
a^p^vftfofiv  ^^'^'^  lodepeadtoit  of  Tel^ion :  and  consequet)% 
th^itobje^Aio^B/bi^'ugfat  against  thci  divine  authority  of  ^be 
papid  aapi^macy  'Spom  iiidivlduat  examf^,  wQl  be  V^iy  inudU 
dimiiiished^  %k\iA  hHv^  I  esdeavoiired  to  give  yon  a  istfm- 
toaxj  view  of  the  arguments' whereoii  we  rest  the  srupremacy  of 
t^  aueeesscufs  of  St  Peter.  You  have  seen  what  is  the  gronnd 
on  wMeh  we  base  it ;  dear  tents  of  Scriptare,  interpreted^  I 
s^  sure  without  violeacey  but  simply  fay  thdr  own  coimtnie^ 
tloo,  and  by  reference  to  ti^er  passi^fes  in  God's  holy  word. 
You  have  seen  how  this  institiition  has  been  transmitted  afid 
maintamed  through  asuccessioti  of  ages  and  of  pontiff!,  lintil 
wfi  reach  the  one  who  at  pi^ent  occupies  the  chair  dP  St.  Peter. 
The  synpathies  of  bis  immediate  predecessoni  have  been 
partidriavly  alive  to  tlm  portion  6f  their  flock,  and  the  very 
Church,  in  which  we  stand,  bears  testimony  to  what  the  Holy 
See  'has  felt  and  thought,  in  your  regiird.  I  allude  particularly 
to  tkaii  venerabto  Hi^  Priest  of  Gbd»  who,  of  all  others, 
exeinj^ified  in  himself  the  indestructible  tenure  of  his  dignity ; 
iiyismueh/as  the  n^ighty-Empeixn^who  endeavoured  to  destroy 
it  in  his  person,  yielded  to  the  fate  of  worldly  things,  while 
hjB.a^aiii  rose,  and  sat  in  peaceful  possession  of  die  throne  of 
his  aaees)x»»,,  He,  Plus  VII.»  testified  his  aifection  for  this 
yepj '  fioolq  by  'preseuti^  to  this  Church,  when  fin^  ei^ct- 
ed,  tiieBpkndid  service  of  Church  plate,  tviudils  yet  h^re 
preserved.  I  was  %  Rome  ■  at ^Hie  time';  and  I  remembei^ 
well  an  esipression  which  he  used,  when  some  remonstrated 
with  haai  for  parting  with  the  most  valuable  sacred  vessels  in 
his  possession ;  his  answer  was,  **  The  Catholics  of  England 
deserve  th^  best  thmg  that  I  can  give  them,'*  And' from  this 
feeling  of  paternal  Section,  he  who  99W  si^  inJhatokaic 
has  not  degenerated.  Of  him  it  may  be  said,  iliat  ^ever  did 
any  man  pass  through  the  ordeal  of  prosperity  more  un« 
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hanned.  Raised,  suoceanvdf  and  rapidly,  from  the  humble 
and  mortified  retirement  of  the  cloister,  to  be  first  a  prince, 
and  then  the  ruler,  of  the  Church,  he  has  changed  nought 
of  the  simple  habits,  the  cheerful  piety,  and  the  unaffected 
cordiality,  which  characterised  him  there.  To  the  triple  coronet 
whichsurrounds  his  brow,  has  been  indeed  added  a liioniy  crown, 
in  the  political  turbulence  of  his  own  domtmons,  and  the  spoil- 
ating  and  disobedient  acts  of  some  of  his  spiritual  provinces. 
But  from  these  painful  topics,  he  can  turn  with  consolation,  to 
view  the  daily  adyances  of  our  holy  religion,  in  this  and  other 

distant  countries,  and  the  constant  enorease  of  his  children, 

• 

where,  not  many  years  ago,  his  title  could  scarce  have  been 
whispered  without  danger.  And  the  name  which  he  bears  is 
one  of  bright  omen  for  us.  Twice  has  it  been  the  source  of 
grateful  recollection  to  Catholic  England.  It  was  the  fint 
Gregory  who  sent  Augustine  and  his  companiims  to  convert 
our  ancestors  to  the  faith ;  and  when  a  giddy  spirit  of  error 
threatened  to  overthrow  and  destroy  the  work,  the  13th  ofthe 
name  stood  in  the  breach,  supplied  the  means  of  education  to 
our  clergy,  and  cherished  in  his  bosom  the  little  spark,  which 
is  now  once  more  breaking  into  a  beautiful  fiame.  It  is  from 
the  very  house  of  the  great  Gregory,  and  of  his  disciples,  Au* 
gustine  and  Justus,*  that  the  present  Pontiff^  came  forth  to 
rule  the  Churoh,  animated  with  the  same  zeal,  and  attached 
to  the  same  causa  Oh!  may  the  same  results  attend  hts 
desires ;  may  he  live  to  see  all  the  sheep,  which  are  not  of 
his  flock,  joined  unto  it,  that  there  may  be  only  one  flock  and 
one  shepherd;  that  when  Jesus  Christ,  ^  the  prince  of  pastors,*' 
whose  vicar  he  is,  shall  appear,  we  may  all  ^  receive  a  never- 
fading  crown  of  glory^^f 

*  The  Church  and  Monastery  of  St,  Gregory,  on  the  Coeliaa  mil,  pos- 
sessed by  the  Camaldolese  Monks,  were  the  house  of  that  Pontiff;  and 
-on  the  portico  of  the  Church  is  an  inscription,  recording,  tiiat  tbence  went* 
forth  the  first  Apostles  ofthe  Anglo-Saxons.  In  this  house,  the  prtspnt  Pope 
lived  many  years,  till  created  a  Cardinal. 

f  1  Pet,  ▼.  4. 


LECTURE  THE  NINTH. 


RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  LECTURES  ON  THE  CHURCH, 


JOHN  iv,  20. 

*'  OurfiUhen  adored  oiA  ihii  mmrnkdn^  hut  fou  sou  that  JermaJlem  U 

the  plac0  where  inm  should  adore. 

Such,  my  bzethreny  was  the  question  which  divided  men, 
and  men  who  believed  in  only  one  God,  at  the  lime  of  our 
Saviour'a  mission ;  and  preoisely  similar  is  the  question  which 
may  be  said  to  divide  us  no^.  There  are  some  of  us  who  say, 
that  only  what  we  follow  is  the  true  path  of  salvation — that  only 
where  we  adore,  is  true  sacrifice  offered  to  the  living  God; 
atid  onihe  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  reply,  ^*  this  is  the 
place  where  our  fathers  have  worshipped — ^this  is  the  religion 
which  we  have  been  taught  by  our  anceistors :  why,  therefore, 
should  we  be  expected  to  abandon  it,  on  account  of  the  claims  of 
another  and  a  more  exdusive  syistem  ?"  Happy  would  it  be 
for  us,  if  we,  like  l^e  Samaritan  woman  in  this  day's  gospel, 
had  one  to  whom  we  could  refer  all  our  disputes,  to  whose 
judgment  we  all  should  submissively  bow  I  Happy  should  we 
be,  could  we,  in  ihe  presence  of  our  blessed  Hedeemer,  visible 
amongst  us,  examine  the  respective  claims  which  we  have  to 
be  considered  the  true  Church  of  Christ;  and  that  we  could 
be  sure,  through  his  personal  decision,  that  the  conclusions  we 
have  come  to,  are  such  as  God  hath  sanctioned  I 

But,  unfortunately  I  may  say  for  us,  although,  no  doubt  in 
the  decrees  of  eternal  Providence  most  righteously,  it  is  not 
given  us  to  have  such  an  absolute  and  finid  award  pronounced 
in  our  differences ;  and  hence  it  is  our  duty,  with  all  good 
offices  of  charity,  to  bring  forward  our  respective  claims — 
and  more  especially  is  this  our  duty,  who  feel  sure  that  we 
possess  them,  oa  the  most  solemn,  the  most  dignified,  and  the 
most  highly  sanctioned  ground :  if  so,  haply  we  may  bring  tq 
some  conclusion,  the  endless  disputes  touching  religion,  ^iiiiich 
have  too  long  divided  us,  and  those  who  have  gone  before  us 

VOL.  I.  u 
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in  the  land.  I  have,  so  far  as  my  «maU  abilities  allowed  me, 
endeavoured  to  present  you  'whth  a  simple^  unvarnished  expo- 
sition of  the  Cadiolic  doctrine  regarding  the  rule  of  faith.  I 
faarvie  explained  to  you  the  grounds  on  whioh  we  ba^e  it — 
on  the  authority,  that  is,  of  God's  unerring  wordiisethat 
tire'h^bld'oartelves  bound  to  submit  to  the  xiecisions,  and.  obey 
the  authority,  of  that  power  which  we  coaeeive,  and  are  inti- 
ihatefy  o6nvinced,  has  been  established  by  hiiOki  Aod,  after 
having  carried  my  subject  through  so  many  sucoeedtfig  ^even- 
ings, and  having  consequently  some  reason  to  ^ear^.that  by 
being 'tiius  diluted,  the  arguments  may  have  lost  somewhat  of 
th^t  force^  I  propose,  before  entering  on  Sunday  next  upon  a 
nett  and  more  important  topic,  this  evening  to  recapitulate 
some  of  the  arguments  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  present 
in  s^  mfany  succesive  discourses,  that  so  their  strength  may  be 
more  oondensedly  and  compactly  pressed  upon  your,  oonai- 
deration. 

'  I  nieed  not  state  to  you  i^ain,  what  is  the  gneat.aiMi  import- 
ant difference  between  us  and  more  modem  creeds;  it  is  that 
difference  of  which  an  eminent  divine  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  and  one  who  has  written  the  most  strongly^  perhaps, 
in  favour  of  its  grounds  of  faith,  observes,  that  '^  that  whole 
of  niodem  religion  may  be  said  to  differ  essentia%  on  U^  oae 
point — what  is  the  ground  work  whereon  faith  is  to  be  biplt?'** 
I  rehearsed  to  yoii,  in  my  preliminary  diaeoiunseis^  ifP^t  are 
the  respecttxne  opinions  of  the  two-  Ohurohcs^'^dJfiiUiy. de- 
veloped the  prindple  :  of  tiie  CathoOo  rote .  of.  foithi)  i  <ME>n- 
sfe^ting  in  the  belief  that*  there •  was  consti^ted  ^f  i6pA>  a 
^ompa^t  body,  or  society  of  teachers,  t(v  whoskih^igav^llirpro- 
mislef  t^at  he  sboukl  always  assist  them,^so<aaieye]})ito'  ii^^^juet, 
thr^tgh  them,  till  the  end  of  time.  The  -conduriMi  ym^tbat 
the  Churchy  or  organized  society  >  which /he  ^adiSMi^l^de^ 
posltbry  of  his  truth,  should  not- be* liable" to )tiie^^»V^llaat 

This  CaUiolio  doctrine  I  propounded)  to  you^-iaaA  ploDOdtin 
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oppoftifeieii'itO'that  princii^  of  ikith  which  oohstitutes  each 
individual' th^  judge  for  himself  of  what  he  must  believe; 
which,  putting  the  sacred  volume  of  God's  inspired  word.iittto 
hb  hand,  teMs  him,  thai  it  is  his  duty  to  discover,  and-  vrh^gt 
discoTeredji  to  believe,  that  which  maj  seem  there  to  hav^been 
taught  l^-Gk^d.  Now,  it  may  be  observed,  that  thaitrliQSt 
and  best  proof  of  any  hypothesis,  simply  considered  osisueh^is 
to  asc^rtalin  that  it  answers  every  part  of  the  diffiovlty  '^hiah 
it  is  intended  to  meet.  For  it  is  witii  it,  as  widi  the  sdbutA(Hi  of 
a  probl^n,  where,  if  the  result  answer  to  all  the  data  or  s\ip- 
positions  it  contains,  and  answers  so,  that  on  trying  <me.poiH 
tion  by  another,  all  are  found  to  agree  together,  we  are  satiso 
fied  that  the  solution  is  correct  It  is  only  on  this  principle,  that 
the  best  grounded  and  most  universally  adopted  theories: ^of 
philosophy  are  based;  it  is  on  such  reasoning  as  this,. that  the 
whole  system  of  the  heavens,  according  to  the  Newtonion  phi- 
losophy, can  be  said  to  depend.  We  can  have  no  means  of 
arriving  at  an  intuitive  or  direct  knowledge  of  the  constitution 
or  construction  of  things ;  but  where  we  find  that  laws  hypo- 
thetically  laid,  uniformly  correspond  with  all  phenomena^  and 
leave  nothing  vague,  but  on  ihe  contrary,  satisfactorily  ac* 
count  for  all  their  parts,  such  a  result  is  the  strongest  proof 
that  'f^e  system  devised  accords  exactly  with  the  truth  of 
thin^few '•■'•■*  -  •  ' 

It<ii^'6ti  dii^form  ofargmnentatioo  that  I  have  endeavoured 
to  prM^A.i  f First  of  all/ 1  consider^  the  outward  form  and 
inWard>^Ms<dbskitutiori  of  the  ClMitch  of  Christ,  to  whidi  he 
confideb '  Itis  ^Iigi<Hi^  as  a  state, foreshown^  constttiitedj  and 
actuary ^^Min^  '  'As'  a  state  •fbreshown;  <  ioasmuchf  a&  I 
ex^MiK^^'to'  you,'  hdw  <Gdd  had  ever  wotked  ivk  a  certain 
c&i3dr9e^%¥  cfi^^'bf'hiB  providence  for  the  preservation  oi  truth 
amoil]^)  nik^Mild;^  howia  icertain 'propvisiioa  was  m^obe  of  > old, 
wherM^  di^ctrfneii  and  hopes  mHrealed  to  matikii^  bu.tIost, 
to  most  of  the  world,  in  the  corruption  which  ensued,  were.pre- 
serv^dvitt  lh«»)c0nstitutidn«of  ac^rtaint  estebUshment  dedicated  to 
that  purpose.  I  showed  you  that  this  system  was  merely  figurative 

u2 
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of  that  which  was  to  come ;  that  all  the  figur^,  all  the  imagery 
and  reasoning,  and  the  very  phrase^  which  applied  U>  itp  vere 
also  applied  to  that  which  has  succeeded  it^^  as  though  this 
were  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  perfecting,  and  fulfilling 
thereof.  I  endeavoured,  at  the  same  time,  to  explain  how  it 
was  the  natural  order  of  God's  providence  that  the  coiurse  once 
commenced  should  go  on  in  a  persevering  ordinance,  until  the 
end;  and  how,  although  we  might  expect  a  more  perfect 
development,  and  brighter  manifestations,  it  would  be  expect- 
ing a  violation  of  his  plan  of  action  among  men,  if  we  antici- 
pated any  sudden  change,  or  complete  interruption,  in  that 
course  which  he  had  once  commenced^ 

t  then  showed  you  how,  of  old,  there  was  a  clear  indication 
of  some  future  means  for  the  preservation  of  truth,  and  that  a 
really  efficacious  provision;  its  necessary  tendency  being  to 
perfect  that  of  the  former  state,  and  therefore  not  merely  to 
remove,  but  to  exclude  and  prevent  error.  This  forms  one 
portion  of  the  data  given  for  constructing  our  system ;  and 
necessarily,  whatever  ia  built  up  as  the  Church  of  God,  must 
be  such  as  to  fit  exactly  this  basement  presented  in  the  old 
law. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  New  Testament :  all  that  can  be  re- 
quired  to  frame  this  superstructure  is  there,  ag^  and  again, 
described.  We  find,  precisely,  forms  of  expressions  used 
through  these  descriptions  which  lead  us  to  construct,  in  our 
minds  a  perfectly  corresponding  system,  so  as  to  prove,  that 
what  is  ther^^sta^blished  is  really  the  fulfillment  ojP  former  ex- 
pectations. The  ^ame  imagery  is  pr^^rved,  the  ye^  proinaises 
are  made  which  seem  necessary  to  fulfil  what  Ikad  been  fore- 
shown in  the  figursitiv^  dispensation.  TJbe  h^^^rqfxpny  .which 
reigned  t)etween  thp  twp  Cjounterparts  upof)  the  CathqUp  sys* 
tem  was  manifes|;,  for  the  Catholic  intei^rat^tipxi  pf  ,the^p^§sar 
ges  in  the  Ke\ir  Testani^nt  alone  brought,  them  ^to  f^^jjppd- 
ance  with  tl\osp  ^hich  had  befqre  alluded  to  the  proyisions 
theri^in  to  be  u^ade ;  and  thus  formed  the, only. b^qn^^Utical 
link  between  tl^e  prophecy  and  its.  fulfilment ,  Ami  this  har- 
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mony  between  the  two  systems  gives  us  a  second  element 
towards  the  resolution  of  the  problem  in  hand. 

Examining,  then,  more  minutely  the  constitution  of  this 
new  reli^on  or  Church,  no  longer  simply  with  reference  to 
that  which  we  might  expect  to  find  it,  but  in  its  own  internal 
and  essential  constitution  as  appointed  by  our  blessed  Saviour, 
we  analyzed  a  series  of  texts ;  not,  I  believe,  contenting  our- 
selves with  vague  assertions,  but  decomposing  them,  when 
necessary,  into  words  and  phrases,  and  testing  these  by 
other  passages  on  which  there  could  be  no  doubt.  The  result 
was,  that  Christ  did  institute  a  governed  society,  or  body, 
compactly  and  completely  formed,  which  has  within  itself 
unity  ^  and,  composed  of  all  the  constitutive  elements  of  a  social 
body,  possesses  within  itself  authority  and  power,  and  per- 
sons appointed  for  the  exercise  thereof.  We  found  it,  too, 
empowered  and  commissioned  to  collect  under  its  sway,  the 
entire!  human  race ;  and  what  is  far  more  worth,  in  it  our 
blessed  Redeemer  promised  so  to  teach,  until  the  end  of  time, 
and  so  efficaciously  to  assist,  that  whatsoever  doctrines  he 
had  delivered  to  the  apostles  and  their  successors,  should 
endure  and  be  preserved  in  it  until  the  final  dissolution  of 
created  things.  Here,  then  we  have  several  new  conditions, 
or  requisites,  that  must  be  found  in  the  constitution  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  or  in  the  form  of  his  Church. 

In  the  next  place,  we  find  that  there  was  a  promise  of  a 
power  to  dilate  and  to  diffuse  the  Gospel ;  that  a  charge 
was  giveii  of  preaching  the  truths  of  Christ  to  all  nations  and 
kingdonls  that  know  not  his  name,  and  to  all  who  sit  in  dark- 
ness and^'in  the  shadow  of  death.  'And  therefore,  to  the 
Church  wks  given  tJie  power  or  faculty  of  carrying  iHat  com- 
ml^ibfi  into  execution, — it  was  to  be  the  chosen  instrument  of 
Goitf'lri' spreading  the  Gospel  of  Christ  over  the  earth/ 

Ifi^ftne,  'flei'66tttiing  into  some  particulars' of  its  constitution, 
w6'<eia!mili^(l  l^t  'eveiimg  the  provision'  wKicK  Christ,  in  the 
pietiiiutf e  *  ot  ni^  power,  made  for  "  tne  preservation '  of  unity ; — 
by  instituting  the  only  means  where'by  the  unity  of  any  social 
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body  (?Mild  be  preserved — a  centre  of  ntiity,  «  nngle' pMnt  to- 
v^rdd^'WUfdh  all  Utie  system  might  lo6k  for  oompBOtnefis  and 
'nf^bAMYi^  by  giving  the  whole  a  iirai  basis^orifdiindation, 
Vh^dn'io  rest^  in  an  authoritative  rule  which  caik.eoiitroul 
^jOllis' parts;  -    ' 

'^'^S\i^h  wad  the  conBtltution  of  that  Church  which  wehave  to 
iotl6'^,-^-4(udi  were  the  data  to  be  verified  ^  and  no  ^stem  can 
'be  ^h^ 'true  religion  of  Christ,  which  does  not  exactly  fill  up 
atl  thact  I  have  sketched  out,  and  answer  all  these  conditions ; 
— Svhich  does  not  present  a  perfect  correspondence  with  every 
6he  of  these  elements  of  demonstration.    Now,  I  can  hardly 
'tliink'  it  necessary  to  go  into  proof  to  show  how  every  one  of 
'these  conditions,  required  in  the  Church  of  Christ,- we  have  a 
Hght  to  believe,  exists  amoug  us.    I  say,  I  can  hardly  think 
'it  "necessary ;   because  I  am  sure  that  any  one  inclined  to  be 
on  Ms  guard  against  the  form  of  ailment  which  I  have  pur- 
sued, and,  more  particularly,  any  one  who  may  have  been 
cautioning  his  mind  against  being  led  away  by  thift  outline 
'  which  I  have  drawn,  of  what  we  discovered  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  in  the  Gospels,  regarding  the  constitution  of^Christ's 
Church,  if  he  was  not  at  my  former  discourses^  will  suspect, 
that,  instead  of  giving  now  the  picture  which  we  tiure  dis^ 
'  covered,  I  have  been  only  propounding  the  system  of  idhlirch 
government  and  authority  which  we  mmntain.  -  For, 'if  is^  im- 
possible fbrany  one' acquainted  with  th^  CaAliolJie  dedbHnes 
<m  this  head,  not  to  see  the  exact  uniformity-and  'cbvtespon- 
deMree  drpd^between  ft  and  what  I  hav^  iMrd^nikn  to- 
gether. '  .1     !  'M.b  Ina'i  ' 

Itii  was-foi^eshown  of  dd,  that  the  Chuiich  of '€kHslis(^  in 
the  fot^  of  a  kittg^om  or  g0v^minekit^'-4hiit  faii^Oj^Hoidiood 
thei4  w£ls:to  befahthOtity-^lihat  the  Chui^  shooUilwfvsiich 
ri'dkVii^g'pciwer', '^uch'a  certainty  of  decision;''a94h8ilaflll'<sts 
ni^iuljers  <<«rt^reto  be  tledessarily  taiight  of  OoA^  aad/ithait'all 
VfhMn  its  {ialew^  to'be  {Peculiarly 'ttndei^hbpniite^dn>?i  most 
as^i^dl^'it'is  dtilythti  Cti,thol2o  Ohur^  wiiioh>  hoMs>iuieh  a 
system,  which  pirofesses  such  a  pkn  of  Chttvok  govei^tan^Bt,  as 
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oaa  exBp%jciiibody  all  and  every  one  of  these  im^geft  '9xA  typ^* 
In  like!  ^manner,  if  it  be'  said,  that  in  the  New  Testa^pie^t.we 
shail  'find 'the  fulfibneat  of  thid  figure,  by  the  institutiq^  of  tl^s 
authoritative  'system,  it  is  certain  that  no  Church  jp^^nds 
even  to  the  possession  of  these  rights,  or  profess^  Ip.^ie'  so 
constituted^  except  the  Catholic  Church^  Again^/ypi^can 
want  no  farther  details,  to  show  Uiat  there  is  a  power  y:^it^is 
Church  to '  promulgate  Christianity ;  for,  X  flatter  my^fa.  I 
have '  sufficiently  demonstrated,  that,  comparatively,  ovy  if  I 
may  so  speak  absolutely,  every  attempt  made  by  otb^r .  reli- 
gioDd  has  proved  a  failure  ;  that,  however  bright  tb^ir  hppes 
at  first,  in  every  instance,  where  time  has  been  given  fop  foil 
trial  to  be  made,  they  have  ultimately  failed ;  while,  on  .the 
other  hand,  not  only  in  ancient  times  were  Churches  founded, 
which  now  have  an  existence  requiring  no  foreign  aid^.but, 
since  the  great  secession  from  the  Church,  the  Gospeji  has 
been  effectually  preached  in  the  east  and  the  west,  and  reli- 
gious eommunities  have  been  established,  which  have  stood 
isbe  test  of  long,  unwearied  persecution,  and  of  abandonment, 
neglect^  and  want, 

•  In  this  manner,  I  endeavoured^  step  by  step,  to  follow  the 
diflfereiit  classes  of  proofs^  and  show,  by  a  certain  simple,  and 
inductite  8(f«rt!Dmi  how  aptly  and  completely  that  form  of 
Ghurdk 'getveriuiient-^  that  ground-work  of  faith  which  we 
hiAdtf^oatilbiniQ0>and  comprehends  them  alL  ,  I  thus  showed 
you;'tii»>ciMri3espondeBce  (^  parts  from  the  first  announcement 
totTtheilasfeilmstitiiKtiDil,  ^ri^w  prophecy  1^ its  lat^t^fulfibncsut, 
as  laid  down  in  God's  infallible  word. 

-iEul4b[^  im^r  bji^reQ^  ^e  have  examined,  alsoy,  ^^It^ipugh 
notttnj-ti^e)fiain^  d9t»il,tt)MMi  antagonist  system>^  if  I  may. so. call 
iti' yfhkS:i!h»imi  fhith  o}i  a-  totaUy  different  prinpfpl^.,  J^  my 
setimiAidismnm^  j  .Qnt^eclf«%  into  the  natu^^l.andixi^^r^al 
diflii{»iltm  ^bich  ^aem^d,  tpyao(Qompapy  theisyst^^i...  J  §ndea- 
▼0n];ed)lKit'ri»9w-y0u,  jt}i$^t,yPBS6ntiaUyr<in4  l9gic^y>.^?tead,of 
]tS'prQ)^8lajfttegr/frpm>an}  adB^iUjsd  prip<>iple,>^nid  ^he% going 
gradually*  ^ff^^avdo  thirough  prqpositions .  s^ccmiv^y  d^pioa- 
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strated,  till  it  closed  in  the  full  development  of  its  principle^  or 
rule  of  faith,  there  are  breaks  and  chasms  to  be  leaped  crver, 
ih'  oi^er  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  which  had  been  pre- 
viously laid  down ;  that  there  were  such  innumerable  contra- 
dictions, difficulties,  and  impracticable  conditions,  inherent 
id  it^  v^ry  scheme,  as  are  sufficient  to  prove  it  cannot, be  the 
rul^bf  faith  intended  by  Christ,  to  guide  the  multitude  of  ipai^- 
kind,  unto  his  truths.  But  I  did  not  submit  it  to  the  same 
process  of  reasoning,  or  the  same  minute  inquiry,  as  the  other. 
We  do  not  ground  our  religion,  as  I  have  before  remarked, 
on  the  exclusion  of  other  systems,  but  on  its  own  e^ential 
proofs  and  arguments ;  and  therefore,  I  conceived  the  true  waj 
of  proceeding  to  consist  in  simply  establishing  our  own  faith — 
demonstrating  that  it  was  the  only  one  established  by  Christ— r 
and  thereby  leaving  you  to  conclude  the  impossibility  of  any 
other  standing  in  competition.  But  it  may  have  struck  the 
minds  of  some,  that  I  have  shrunk  from  discussing  in  the  sam^ 
form  of  argument,  the  rule  of  faith  proposed.by  those  who  think 
not  with  us.  I  therefore  propose  to  try,  this  evening,  how 
far  it  will  stand  the  same  tests;  recapitulating,  first,  for  that  pur^ 
pose,  some  of  the  points  on  which  I  before  touched  in  its  regard. 
I  remarked  that,  whereas  in  the  old  law  we  had  an  express 
provision  made  for  a  written  code,  yet  some  of  the  most  i|n-» 
portant  doctrines  known  to  the  Jews,  and  by  pur  Saviour 
found  among  them,  were  not  contained  in  thaj:  volume,  but 
handed  down  by  oral  tradition.  I  showed  this  to  bq  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  Word  of  God 
incarnate  and  suffering  for  the  redempjiion  of  m^kind,  and  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state,  and  of  regeneration.  -  These  ob- 
servations tended  to  show,  how  strong  must  be  the  evidence 
which  alone  could  establish  a  teaching  by  a  written  code,  to 
the  exclusion  of  divine  traditions.  ^ 

»  *  • 

But  allow  me  to  ask,  where  are  any  of  those  characteristica 
which  I  have  already  described  as  exactly  preserved  19 '  the 
Catholic  sv6tem?'  Where. b  the  constitution  pf  ^  kingdom 
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to  be  continued  in  a  visible  society  of  men—visibleeYen  fU9  tipe 
former  was,  through  external  characteiristics  ?  where  is  the 
'slightest  shadow  of  an  institution  corresponding  to  propbeqy  ? 
of  something  which  may  be  considered  its  jperfectioDy  by  pre^ 
serving  men  from  error  ?  Where  is  the  security,  m  the  protes* 
tant  rule,  for  the  perpetuity  of  Christ's  kingdom^. aq  pftc^n. 
clearly  foretold  in  the  prophets  ?  For  its  system  supposes,  or 
rather  assumes,  the  possibility  of  the  entire  fabric  which  our 
Saviour  had  raised,  being  reduced  to  ruins.  Thus,  if  we  ap« 
ply  the  test  of  past  dispensations,  we  cannot  find  their  prophe- 
cies and  symbols,  fulfilled  and  realized  in  the  supposed  Church 
of  Christ. 

But  let  us  see  what  was  the  precise  appointment  made  by  our 
iSaviour ;  and  here  it  becomes  my  duty  to  examine  those  pas- 
sages of  the  New  Testament,  on  the  authority  of  which  it 
is  asserted  that  the  Scripture  was  to  be  the  rule  of  faith  in  the 
New  law — ^not  only  so,  but  its  exclusive  rule,  such  as  at  once 
necessarily  renders  not  merely  useless,  but  absolutely  false, 
any  system  that  supposes  an  infallible  authority.  It  must  be 
i>b6erved,  that  the  li(ne  of  argument  pursued  in  supporting  the 
Catholic  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  the  rule  of  faith,  is  necessa- 
rily such  as  to  exclude  every  other ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
Catholic  interpretation  of  those  texts  which  constitute  Church 
authority  azid  which  promise  the  effectual  and  eternal  assist- 
ance of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  therein 
teaching,  necqssa^rily  supposes  that  men  are  implicitly  to  learn 
f^otn  ^at  Church,  in  which  alone  is  a  security  on  earth  against 
the  possibility  of  error.  You  must  overthrow  all  those  express 
declarf^tions  and  promises,  at  least,  before  you  can  establish 
the  all-sufiiciency  of  Scripture  as  the  rule  of  faith. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic  system  does  not  in  the  least 
exclude  the  Scriptures ;  it  admits  them  in  their  fullest  author- 
ity ;,  it  allows  that  whatever  is  therein  revealed  is  necessc^rily 
true  ;  it  holds  that  tl^e  foundation,  or  root,  of  all  doctrii^esi  i» 
to  be  virtually  discovered  in  them.  Thus,  therefore^  the  Catho- 
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lie  rule  cannot  t>e  impugned  by  any  text  that  i'lilk  %ort  of  a 
deniqil  of  our  system  :  so  long  as  nothing '($an''1b^-aSM^ed  to 
the  extent,  that  Scripture  atone  is  the  rule  to'  W  fdH^^d,  our 
arguments  in  favour  of  Church  authority  are  nbt  iknpugned ; 
^because,  that  it  is  a  rule  of  faith  we  admit  to  it^iullekt  extent. 
But  they  who  hold  it  as  the  only  rule,  exclude  Chdrch  au- 
tnprtty  ;  consequently  their  texts  must  be  so  i^ong  iti  favour 
of  that  only  rule,  as  to  overthrow  all  those  tliat  have  been 
.urged  in  favour  of  Church  authority,  and  compel  uk,  in  spite 
x)f  .the  minute  reasoning  employed  to  discover  their  meaning, 
to  reject  them,  or  to  render  them  compatible  with  the  exclu- 
sive sufficiency  of  Scripture. 

Now,  in  order  to  satisfy  myself  that  I  am  not  overiboking 
anything  on  this  head,  I  have  carefully  perused  several  treatises 
of  learned  Protestant  divines  on  this  subject,  so  the  better  to 
see  on  what  grounds  they  base  the  doctrine,  that  the  written 
Word  of  God  is  the  only  rule  of  faith.  I  was  astonished,  on 
opening  on^,  and  reading  that  portion  which  relates  to  the  all- 
sufficiency  of  Scripture  as  the  rule  of  faith  and  morals,  to  find 
the  author,  after  simply  summing  up  the  proofs  for  its  ins)pirar 
tion,  proceed  to  say,  that  it  contains  a  full  knowledge  of  all' that 
is  necessary  for  man,  because  it  teaches  the  unity  of  Ood  in 
Trinity,  and  that  Christ  came  on  earth  and  died  for'mkbllnd, 
and  likewise  instructs  us  on  the  way  of  repentance,  'a  future 
state,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead:  and  ooDclud}^,'*  that, 
.tbier^fore,.^criptnr^  was  the  suffiQieait  ^Jid  oi^ly  ruli?  of/jP^^  jand 
moratd.^  Now,  I  would  ask,  what  is  the  eoanexiop  betfee^irtlie 
.qqnsiequejQQe  and  its  proof  ?  Tfee  Scripture  tea<^6$;^.tie8e 
dodtrines,  therefore  there  is  no  other  doctrine  tiieQesaflGryi.tD  be 
learnt.  I'his  is  the  very  question  undet  discussion,'  aoid  i^'  as- 
sumed without  proof^-^a  form  of  ajngument  whieh-X  baveoften 
had  Qccasion  to  deprecate.  For,  this  reasohing  takes  %f  ^rahted 
that  those  given  doctrines  which  are  laid  down  espUoitly  in 
Scripture,  are  all  that  need  be  known,  and  thb  formi  precisely 

*  Horne'g  Introduction,  vol  i.  p.  490,  sixth  edition. 
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thagxn^cHfl^renc^  between  us^*  There  is  in  it,  too,  a  savour 
•of  strQi^g.pr^umptioQ;.  because  it  first  of  all  pretends  to  settle 
-what  q%q9i|HirQ  .of  faith  Gofl  might  exact,  and  so  decide  that  the 
chosen  ,peaaure,  that  ia^  what  is  clearly  found  in  Scripture, 
must  be  a^filGient•  Now,  God  is  n^aster  of  his  own  institutions, 
and  may  have  deemed  it  fitting  to  put  the  humility  j^d 
faith  .pf  his  people  to  the  trial  of  submission,  and  niay  have 
chosen  points  of  apparently  minor  importance  for  the  subject 
of  his  trial ;  nor  can  we  lay  down,  from  any  reasoning  of  our 
own,  what  are  sufficient  truths  for  salvation.  We  must  be 
conteut  to  take  the  system  as  it  has  been  framed  by  God,  not 
as  it  might  appear  to  suit  our  ideas  of  propriety. 

The  question,  then,  being  in  its  nature  one  of  arbitrary 
institution,  is  one  exclusively  of  positive  proof:  and  I  would 
ask.  any  sober  and  serious  Protestant,  if  he  can  possibly  con- 
sider siich  argumentation  as  this  a  sufficient  ground  to  satisfy 
himself,  that  God  appointed  the  scripture,  the  New  Testament, 
in  the  first  place,  to  be  written,  and,  secondly,  to  be  read  by 
all  men ;  and  thirdly,  that  he  pledged  himself  that,  in  spite  of 
the  errors  and  frailties  of  the  human  mind,  all  men  should  be 
be  a^le  to  arrive  at  truth  by  its  means.  Unless  he  can  be 
fati^i^  that,  in  reasoning  such  as  I  have  stated,  all  these  pro- 
positions are  included  and  demonstrated, — unless  he  is  satis- 
fied that  they  are  so  included  And  demonstrated,  as  at  once 

t  *  <rhdTeductibn  pf  this  {urgputnent  to  legioal. forn^s,  will  iitQpce 9how  its 

we^neM  aqd  insufficiency.    Mr.  Home's  thesis  or  proposittonf   is  that 

Scnpture  aldti^  contains  all  that  is  necessary  for  fiiith,  and  hlft  sfi'gtunent 

'  iQdoof  *  Hi  afUvpam  is  this.    "  The  Stripture  contains^  tlrt?  doe^q^e^  of  the 

iyi|l^y^,re|>ent»nce,  ^.j  now  these  are, all  the  doctrines  necessary  for  faith  ; 

uerefore',  the  ^cxipture  contain?  all  sach  doctrines.^'    Who  do^  tiot  see 

CUa^lk(e4tooad  iiff  9niiior  propositivo,  oontaind  the  eututiqqfta^iibettiireen 

\iff  lY^.o^  ^19  1^0  ^of  is  brought,  but  it  is  assumed,    ^d,  d(^ubtless,  if 

any  one  asked  tlie  propouiider  of  such  an  arsament  on  what  grotinds  he 

'pfcrr^llidseidocfcvinMsuffici^fDt  for  salyatlonr  hisians^^rTTiui^'b^;  '^bepause 

rtbf^  a^<nte  afe  cleanly  laid  dowfi  i^  Scripture."     I  say  must  be,  because  his 

principle  prevents  his  allowing  any  aoctrlne^  on  any  othet  grdiind.     But 

tbiH  M^eh  asi  answer  «t  Mot  thtrWs'that-  t^tf  «ntirB  argnment:  moves  in  a 

vvipi.Qy^  9itc\e»_    h  "The  l^pr^ptu^e  ia  ^1  pufficiept,  because  it  contains  all 

doctrines  necessary  to  be  belie ved.^^     ^,  '**  'the  doctrines  so  assumed  are 

all  that  are  necessary  to  be  believed,  because  they  alone  are  to  be  found  in 

Scripture. 


to  overthrow  tl»0  ;Conelti3)oa  iuitiifid]y.amL.ojl>Ticni8i|r  dnnra 
from  other  p«urts,  of  Seriptuns,  wberem  our  JgavioarTappoints  a 
Chi^rch  to  teach  to  the  end .  of  tim^  with,  a  MipecMiaral  aa^ 
s^tance,  assuredly  he  must  allow  that  ikm  iseasoniog  is  o<^ 
on! j 'superficial,  but  highly. deceitful.  The  Catbotio  Ghnrd^ 
on  the  con^ary,  places  the  grojwd  <^  faith,  and  tba  rule,  wkich 
1$  to  guide  men  to  truth,  manifestly  oaa  fim^fiair,  4iidilogicai 
basi^. 

But  there  are  texts^of  Scripture,  often. quoted  for  the. pur- 
pose of  demonstrating  that  the  New  T«Btameat  is  the  rule 
of  faith.  Our  Si^viour,  for  infitanoe,  says,  to  the  Jewsr— 
^^  Search  the  Scriptures,  and  the  sfune  tare  they  that.give  testi- 
mony of  me/'* 

1.  Surely,  my  brethren,  these  words,  when  owypiared  wit^ 
thejr  use  upon  another  oooasien,  m»^  tewl  to  show,  upon 
how  many  accidental  .circumstances. tibe  use  of  this  rule. der 
pends,  and  how  uncertain  it  must  b^  in  ilbs  a{^>]iication.  ^\  Search 
the  Scriptures,'*  exclaims  our  Saviour  to  i  the  Jews,  <*  and  the 
same  are  they  that  give  testimony  of  m€w"-^".Sea<'^  the  Scrip- 
tures," triumphantly  ery  the  priests  and  phariseesto  Nioqdemus,  ^ 
''  and  see  that  out  pf  Galilee  a  prophet  riseth  iiQt"i  The 
one  justly  calls  upon  the  impartial,  and  doiul^  to  look  i»|o  th^ 
sacred  volume  for  evid^ioe  of  his  being  the  Uw^  Mgmmk ;  the 
other  appeals  to  the  very  same  book,  foc.a  dempnstratWn  ibhitt 
his  claims  are  ungrounded.  Is .  not  this  a  case  of  daily  ooaar- 
rence  ?  Do  not  the  impugners  of  our  Xiord  s  divinity  nNMAtain 
that  it  is  rejected  in  the  same  scripture,  wherein  others i8P0'it«> 
clearly  defined?  ,  And  .must  not  the.vagu^ipasi^  a£va^^««le, 
the  right  use  whereof  so  much  depends  on.  the  nu(odt<of  ^(nm 
who  applies  i1^  make  it  little  qualified  to  fpno^  tlie  soJd'^^Nad^noe 
of  a  darkened  and  bewildered  understanding.?  .:;  a  nV  .t  ;.. 

2.  But  farther,  my  brethren,  J  cannot  avoid  beings  a^rypk 
with  a  porti6ii  6f  the  sentence  not  often  quotedL  Ghrist  my9z 
"  Search  the  scriptusea^  for  in  them  ye  ihmk  iSoBi  ye  have 

•  John  V.  39.  , 

f  iTo.  vii.  52.    Such  is  the  reading  of  the  vulgate  and  of  many  MSS.    . 
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etenuU  fiJPej*'  *  The«d  wj6«di  sound  to  me  like  any  thing  but 
approbation  <xf' the  principle.  I  would  almost  venture  ya 
assert,  <tlMiity- throughout  the  gospels,  the  rerb  here  used/  whf^n 
applied  out' of  a  question,*  b  onlj  expressive  of  an  ungrounded 
opinion  i  in-  other  words,  that  wherever  any  doctrine  or  p|x»- 
poeition  \a  referred  to  the  opinions  or  thinkings  of  any  oi)e, 
the. expression  implies  disapprobation.  For  instance: — '^And 
when  you  are  praying,  speak  not  much  as  the  heathens.  Eor 
they  think  that  in  their  much  speaking  they  may  be  heard*  ';f. 
''  Whosoever  hath  not,  that  also  which  he  thinketh  he  hatl^ 
«haU  be  taken  away  from  him."j:  ''  But  Jesus  spoke  of  his 
death ;  and  th$y  thought  that  he  spoke  of  the  repose  of  sleep."  § 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  our  Saviour,  or  the  Evangelists, 
wish  <to  mark  the  correctness  of  the  opinion,  they  use  the  verb 
to  know*  Thus : — *^  Ye  know  that  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles 
lord  it  over  them.''||  ^'  When  the  branch  is  tender,  and  the 
leaves  come  forth,  ye  know  that  the  summer  is  nigh.''<f  <^  Ye 
know,  that  after  two  days  shall  be  the  pasch."**  '<  Rebuking 
them  he  suffered  them  not  to  speak,  for  they  knew  that  he  was 
Christ^'tt  *' Ye  know  yyhemce  I  eaa."iX  This  invariable  con- 
sistency of  expression,  when  the  opinion  is  ai^roved  or  dis- 
approved^  seems  to  me  to  leave  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
our  Redeemer  did  not  approve  of  that  almost  superstitious 
feeliilg'^f  the  Jews,  renewed  in  our  tlnies,  that  the  possession 
of  the'WQD^  of '  God  alone  is  sufficient  to  save.  <'  In  them  ye 
/AttWb  thaiy^  have  everiasting  life !"  Our  Lord  thus  appeals  to 
thes^q)tut08,  «imply  as  to  an  admitted  ground,  by  an  argument 
ad  ho*tineihi  as' the  schools  t^rm  it$  that  is,  he  even  takes  ad* 
vantag^'of  H^esLdessive  confidence  which  the  Jews  placed  in 
their^bssi^bti  of  aft  tnspir^  wdHt,  and  append  to  that  very 
feeling  to  form  the  ground^work  of  his  evidences. 

•  Ai  ^^  wii(),  thin^  ye;  will  tHs  child  be  ?"  Luke  i.  66,  &c,    lu  9ttcb 
passagia^^  itdipiirlicular  opinion  S»  referred  to.  ' 

$  Jo.  xii.  13.  compare  Luke  xii.  |$l,.xiii.  2,  4,  &c. 
Ij  Mat.  XX,  25,  comp.  Mar.  x.  42.  .  ^  lb,  jixiv,  32. 

**  li).  'xxvi.  '2.  tt  Lu.  iv.  41 .  It  Jo.  vii.  28. 
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.  'Sf  Bfot,  after  4iD,  I  would  ask,  wdiat  were  the  scriptures, 
which  the  Jews  «re  told  to  search  ?  W^re  they  1^  Qi\ii  or  the 
Kfiw  Ibalameiit?  Assuredly  not  the  New,  for  it  was  not-then 
wiltteii..  >CaA  you  from  such  a  oonunand  ^^ndude^  that 
•beosase  the  Jews,  who,  as  I  have  allowed  from  th^  ];>egiDDing, 
imA  a  writben  oode,  and  for  whom  measures  were  takep,origin- 
«%  and  I  fdndamentallyt  ihat.  they  should  haye  a  written  code, 
'Were  veferred  to  itj  another  scripture,  which  did  not  thep  -exist, 
was/ constituted  the  infallible  and  sole  rule  of  faith?  We  can- 
not suppose-  that  our  Saviour  would  do  anything  so  foolish,  if 
i  bniy  'sb  '  term  it,  as  to  refer  them  to  a  work  then  not  even 
writtsn-!  neidier  could  they  understand  by  his  words  SDything 
but  the  old  law.  •  So  that  the  command  which  he  gave  to  the 
'Jews^  to  search  tl^ir  own  scripture  to  find  a  testimony  of  him, 
ii^stre^iched  so  as  to  include  other  scriptures  thereafter  to  be 
written;  or  else  it  is  maintained,  on  a  ground  of  parallelism  for 
which  no  proof  is  brought,  that, .  in  the  same  manner  as  these 
Jews  were  referred  to  some  scripture,  so  each  and  every 
'6bnstian  is  obliged  to  search  others,  and  therein  find  the  truth ! 
•  ^.4^-  Not  only  ao^  but  the  argument,  to  have  any  weight,  must 
-bestiMmore  ^^ongly  distorted*  For,  because  t:he  Je^s.were 
told  to^seardithe  Old  Testament  for  the  discovery  oi^  qn^  spe- 
cific truth,  it  is  concluded  that  Christians  most  seareht  the  JSfew, 
and'.wifi  hi' itfind  oM  truth*  Supposci  now,  ^at.|ve  were 
apeakhigjoa  any  particular  point  of  li^w,  8ttGl|:ai|  tb^^ftix^i^ent 
afthsrpoot;  audi  wieretOisay^  <*: Search ithe-^frtAtu^tlM^hy  it 
wlUigh^yevttestivMi&y  :or  iiiforinalio&  veg^o^^  any 

rbas6ntiible:ni(aaaoitdfi)de,  that  J  thevebymie^nt;  toiaisei^/bhl^  the 
'<tt)|kil^^:la!W'0n  evei^i other  finbject,.  asonireal^pv^^p^^  was 
^tiifflf  ^o~befiD«titd)8peQifieally  laid  doiwift  in,diftl:r^MHi^,?>  So 
li^  ii^^n  JenuikeUftihe  Jewd^thaA.  theHOM^  T^atasa^tti^ives 
witness  of  his  divine  missionry  .wha.wU)  not  de0m<>t  i)|ii^i^aaon- 
able>t9  inPeHf  tlntanoth^r  paitt  k^£  Sevij^v^^  not ithOMf easting, 
sh«9ki  •  tfofeinn  •  vfihe '  fnft  development  !of >  hts.4;^igi9ti  ^and  'kiw. 
Fiip  ihindj  he  Sioes^  not  say -tfadit;  iha  Soripturei^  Are  pttffioient 
to  salvation — ^that  they  contain  the  whole  truth — but  only  that 
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,  they  bear  teBtimony  of  Mm;  and  on  this  one  point,  tiid  Sksrip- 
ture  wiH' truly  give  satilsfactory  demomtyatiOQ.  •  ' .  w 

The  other,  and  the  stronger  teiLt,  b  predidy  of- the'SHlie 
character.  It  is  from  the  second  epistle  of  Pwd  to  TiBMriiiyfc* 
'**6ut  continue  thou  in  those  things  which  thota  haBtleamckl, 
and  which  have  bten  committed  to  thee»  knowing' of' ^dutoi 
thoh  hast  learned  them;  and  because,  from  thy  infitooy  jdteu 
hast'khown  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  can  instruct  kbeemftto 
salvation  by  the  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  Attserifitwre 
inspired  by  God  is  profitable  to  teach,  to  reprovBy  tooonrect, 
to  instruct  in  justice,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  pet^ct, 
furnished  unto  every  good  work."  From  this  text^  agato,  ^  is 
inferred,  that  Scripture,  or  the  written  word  of  God  iiirliie 
New  Testament,  contains  within  it  all  that  is  necessary  unto 
salvation  Hirough  faith;  and  that  men  are  required  eoBse- 
quently  to  adopt  it  as  their  only  rule.  •  •  . 

1.  Here,  again,  the  same  question  presents  itself^— -^at 

are  the  Scriptures  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks?   Of^thiMse-Soflp- 

tures  which  Timothy  has  known  fVom  his  infiuoy,  cdnse- 

quelitly  not  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament.    For  eve9  here 

not  a  word  is  uttered  about  a  written  code  for  the  nei«rt)aw> — 

not  a  word  about  books  to  be  compfled  for  the  instroelite  of 

fliexi^  in' the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  >  ; 

-  '  21  In'th^  second  place,  what  was  to  beieamed  from:  these 

b6o4c^;-thAti9thoseoftheold  )aw?...*.and  for  w^iat/prnposeiwas 

I^hidthjr  to  use  Hhem? '  The  object  is  efvidently  thes^b  Ab  in 

<  thd  'foyfn^i^  >  m^  of  th^  J)»ws.    These '  fieriptims  sxenfihl^  to 

i^tiMtM0ir<tiilik^f»iieti''<'<wisd  unto  sAiTObion,  tfatroOghiiakh  in 

Ckti^'VFeMIsi/*  'that  is  to  Say^  through  the  evidences  theyi  igKfe, 

HitMMJhy hfitd'been  brought  tothe&ith.of  Giurlsl^H^c^ffhft^^the 

kndwltldge  of  &e  Scriiptiures  here  spoken  of  «eeitis  oi^/pnopiira- 

tory'tb  ttottiittg  into  CbristiiBaiity^  • .  '         >  |..  ^<o,f  j  . 

'    3.' M'the*  fieirtr  ^plaee^'whstttls  the  utmost' said* te<iOQ<artiing 

th^?  'Iditksset<7edthattheiyiireiH^fi(rie«#tomak[ei» 

in  ftd^  ?  'Are  we  even  assured  thattiiey  are^vci^^citfn^ibriteachfng, 

•  2  timothy  iii.  U. 
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fopi^proof,  and  fot  inst^^on,  or  not  rither  ftaiC  Ihey  tare  pro- 
JiktIAe  md.  asefu!  ?  Arid  doefe  not  the  Cithblic'say  precisely  the 
8a4tti«?P  Do  riot  we  tench,  that  theScrfptilre  is  most' profitable, 
iiiW«?'dieful,  and  mbst  conduci^  to  cvfery  thing  go6d^1^lat  it 
8hinild1)e  studied  and  pi^tised  as  the  guide  and  tube  of  ouir 
livA?  But  i»  there  not  a  wide  difference  between  asserting  a 
book  t6  bfe  fh'dfltiible  for  these  purposes,  and  considering  it 
exektefvelystSffflcient?  Even  if  that  sufficiency  had  been  st^ited, 
it'*i»'OtiM  not  hdve  embraced  the  faith  of  Christ;  seeing  it  only 
referted  to  thte  Old  Testament 

4«  Again,  it  is  manifest  that  St  Paul,  when  here  speaking 
of  t}i<e  Sdfiptttres,  does  not  teach  that  they  should  be  indivr- 
dttdfly  read  and  usefd  by  all  the  faithful,  but  speaks  only  of  their 
use  for  the  pastors  of  the  Church.  For  observe,  th&t  the  pur- 
pofli^  f6r  whidh  he  proriounces  Scripture  profitable,  are  ex- 
clttsivdy  the  functions  of  the  ministry,  and  not  those  of  the 
hearers,  and  learnfere,  and  subjects,  of  the  Church  of  Chnst 
He  says,  "it  is  profitable  for  teaching,  for  reproof,  for  eor- 
redfidn,  fW  instruction,  ifa  righteousness.*'  Timot%  is  warned 
talddfast  the  doctrines  which  St  Paul  had  taught  him,  first 
knowing  of  whom  he  had  learnt  them,  that  is,  on  the  atttboirity 
of  tike  apostles.  The  second  ground  suggested  is,  Ihat  of  the  Old 
l\sstament  bearing  testimony  to  the  faith  of  Chilst  Then  he 
is  toM  to  remember,  besides,  tfaa;t  this  Scripture  is  profitable  for 
th*  Work  of  the  ministiy,  foir  correcting,  n^oving,' arid  in- 
strtictififg.  These  are  manifestly  all'  heads,  not  of*  individual 
oomnldtiOti,'  but  essentially  appertaining'  to  the  mms^,  He 
priestiiood;  and  if  any  thing  can  thence  be  deduced  regaiding 
tbe-isie  of  the  l^rtpture,  it  can  only  be  liiat  pastoi^^ouM  be 
familiar  with  them,  and  know  how  to  use  them  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  th^r  flocks« 

5.  Buty  for  what  end  is  Sqripture  to  be  so  used?  Is  it  for 
ther-  bdidiiig  up  of  a  complete  system  of  finth  even^inrithe 
miKbter  of  6(^  ?  Most  certainly  nbt ;  the  profltableheas  of 
God's  word  is  simply  that  by  the  teachings  the'Tef>roving,.aiid 
correcting,  thence  drawn,  "  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect. 
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furnished  to  ev^  good  work^  Whether,  therefore^  by, the 
man  of  Gojd,  you  imderstaiid  each  Christian,  or,  with  ^i^t^ 
probability^  the  minister  of  God,*  it  is  the  fulfilment  byhimiQjf 
the  moiral  law^  not  the  construction  of  systematic  faith,.  whijA<< 
has  to  be  attained  by  the  profitable  use  of  the  Bible»  S^U^ly* 
these  multiplied  considerations  are  sufficient  to  disprove*  t^  ' 
application  made  of  this  passage,  to  prove  that  Scripture  «Xr.. 
clusively  is  a  rule  of  faith,  and  that  for  every  individual.  Then^ 
too,  contrast  with  it  the  proofs  which  I  drew  from  the  very 
epistles  of  St  Paul  to  Tiihothy,  in  favour  of  traditional  teiacte* 
ing  x\  throw  them  into  balance,  with  the  considerations  I'have 
proposed,  and  then  see  what  weight  will  be  fbund  in  the  nalcecl 
words  of  this  text,  and  the  unproved  consequences  which  ar^ 
from  it  drawn. 

These  are  literally  the  only  two  texts  of  Scripture  brought 
forward  with  any  plausibility  whatever  in  favour  (^  the 
word  of  God  being,  in  the  New  Covenant,  the  exclusive 
ground  of  faith;  and  I  wUl  put  it  to  any  impartial  mind,  if 
these  two  texts,  after  the  reflections  I  have  made  on  them, 
contrasted  with  the  power  given  to  the  Church  to  teach, 
and  the  divine  sanction  permanently  promised  to  her,  are  of 
sufficient  strength  to  overthrow  the  authority  on. which  the 
Catholic  religion  bases  its  rule  of  faith,  as  demonstrated  by  so 
many  imd  such  concurrent  testimontes  ?  So  far,  then^  we  have 
conducted  our  enquiry  to  this  point — to  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  fauth^  such  as  the  Catholic  Church  supposes,  aud  to 

the  excHision.of  that  which  expects  from  each  one  the  fqrm^ 

If," 

•  iTiiB  term,  *'man  of  God/'  is  only  used  in  one  other  place  in  ther  Kew" 
Testament,  and  tbon  it  it  addressed  by  St.  Paul  to  I^oKby:  himielf. 
"  But..t)w>a,  O,  maa  of  Gpd,  fly  these  things."  1  Tim.  vi.  \l.  This  oon- 
eideration  makes  it  prol)able,  that  "  the  man  of  God"  of  the  second  epi^e, 
is  Timothy  individually,  and  then  the  passage  will  stiU  le^t  bear  thfi.e}^- 
tendf^ip^wpM^tion  dven.to  it  by  Prutestanta. .  Bnt^sho^Jd  it,be.49fniad 
necessary  to  extend  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  we  must  go  t6  the  Oid 
Testlitittxitr^fbr  itd  expUnatioU)  where  *' a  man  of  God"  It  iavyuttkblywne 
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tiMi  of  a  fMbrtiottkLr  ooide  of  religiftiH'extDacleidfriim:  the  imtten 
iivwd  iotf  Ood.  We  have,  in  other  irardayioomato  |iie  eonclu- 
i0kK|i.thal:  Christ  appointed  a  Chureh,  with  fuUauthon^ta  leach, 
ahd  withafbU  guarantee  from  himsdf,  that  it  should  not  fall 

.c' But -a 'question  immediately  presents  itself.  Upon  what 
gfQttnds' does  the  Catholic  Church  arrogate  to  itself  -  to  be  this 
4>d^  Ghnvoh?  Why  should  not  these  prerogatives  leude.in  the 
Ctei^ch  of  England  ?  Has  not  it  also  a  claim  to  tiiis authority  ? 
Why  >  not  in  the  Greek  Church,  or  in  various  other  oriental 
ehurdhes?  Why  not  in  the  collection  of  all  Churches  together? 
This  is  tiie  subject  to  which  I  now  proceed,  and  I  shall  endea- 
VOQT  to  discuss  it  in  a  very  summary  manner.  Last  Wednes- 
di^  I  spoke  at  length  on  what  is  considered  by  us  the  sur 
prame  authority  of  God's  Church,  and  I  necessarily  went  into 
some  remarks  on  the  constant  and  uninterrupted  succession  of 
pastors  in  our  Church.  On  a  former  occasion,  I  showed  you 
iikewise,  (and  I  quoted  even  the  authority  of  a  learned  divine 
of  the  Church  of  England,  to  prove  it  acknowledged)  that 
even  up  to  a  late  period,  the  Catholic  Church  was,  as  we 
believe  it  now>  essentially  the  true  Church  of  Christ, — ^that  it 
was  impossible  to  fix  the  period  when  it  lost  that  title,  other 
than  about  the  period  of  the  refoniiation*--4hatis,  at  tfafiicele- 
bratk>n  of  die  Council  of  Trept  Others,  howpver,4)Utthe  pe* 
nod  of  its  supposed  defection  much  fiuther  back.  Bdtat  pnasent, 
this  mattem  not:  for.  both  pacties  concede  the  iaipotiaiiifiet, 
that  w^  have  fanov  cxistaace ;  for  botb. consider  lUsijasnesseD- 
tially  coimected  with  the  foregoing  and  well^entitM..  state  of 
the  Chfuiteh  of  Christ;  and  the  only  questtoa  is»  wietKlMseilost 
oar  right  4)o  that  iitte^  They  grant,  what  nobody  itoAidi^, 
that  so  far  as  ^eternal  connexion  goes,  the  aeties  «f  ihbhops 
i»^«Riaterrupted  in  the  Cartholiq .  Ghurch*'^  Werjc»nii:iiiUne, 
witbout  a  doubt  of  any  moment,  the  exact  lOjoder,  ,t£  isuc- 
oeSfionf  and  the  -temi  'df  ^eign  enjoyed  4)^  each  tPontiff^in  the 
Romans  See.*  '> And  inmaniy  ohilrches of  Ztaijr^  in  Bisaij^ GSpaib, 
and  Germany^  :wb  ca9:»'show:  a'suceeaskm  of  bishops  jfrom 
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him  who  ifinit jheld  theflee^  to  the  pre^wi  day.  Mow, ithwei- 
fore,  it  Mquirea  authoritative  Ai^ptment  to  drive  a»y  lOinelAiani 
the  posseamon'  of  ihaX  which  he  ha«  preserved  by  miidlKBttipMd 
links.  It  re^fuireB  very  strong  logical  proofe  on  the  othev  Sida^ 
to  show  how  we  have  forfeited  the  title  which  we  had«  ioitte 
beginnuig^'  to  foe  considered  the  only  legitimale  and  in^s- 
puted  poBsesiors  of  these  Sees;  or,  in  other  wordS|.th0Ti)pffr- 
sentatives  of  the  Church  of  Christ:  for  it  is  adtnUt^^  4hat 
when  these-  Sees  were  founded,  they  then  foirtned  the  ChiwtCh 
of  Christ*  Their  bishops  have  remained  in  them  to  this.  |I|0* 
ment,  and  it  must  be  proved  that  they  have  fallen  away):/iftd 
lost  their*  right  to  be  considered  the  successors  of  thai:  poittion 
■of  the  Church;  which  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  baye  :bean 
originally  perfect  in  its  doctrines.  If  we  seek  an  illustratiim 
HI  the  Greeks  and  their  Church,  we  find  a  manifest  oonocou^ 
and  communion  with  us  up  to  a  certain  time;  they  then,  by  a 
formal  act,  throw  off  their  aUegiance  and  ei^eot  themselveaipAo 
an  independent  Church;  and  while  all  this  happesis,  we  mQYte 
not,  we  remain  in  the  same  position  afterwards  as  we  did 
before  they  left  us.  In  that  act,  did  they  acquire  new 
claims,  or  did  we^  by  it,  forfeit  those  which  we  had  before? 
Coming  down  to  a  later  period,  it  is  acknowledged  that  .the 
Church  of  finglaad  separated  from  that  of  Rome;  vaitioiis 
reasons 'have  been  iH'ought  to  prove  that  the  separatiNooH:  was 
lawfoli  tandUo  justify  the  grounds  on  which  it  tookr^Fia^e. 
l^JemisiMpaequianlly^  an  acknowledgment tiiat  a  cbaagaQf  stale 
oecoriiad  in  her^  while  we  remain  sdll  in  possession*,  of 'Whal^ 
everin^M^we/previottsly  held;  and  strong  poeitivet«xgu9l&l|s 
muslr'be  >i»oagbt  to  prove  that  we' are  net  still,  wlmti  wisj^^^fne 
addiAsled^ed'to  be  prevson^y<-^the  Churakiof  CbHsKkji  iWie 
cadndt  lie  eaited  «pon  for  reasons  why  we  ace  to  betntcjcimtel 
adflithexsuney  We  staddupon  our  lights;  adtfaeBUoeesmrta^a 
dyn8^,ioIaia[is'the  crown  of 'hi»  ancestors,  or  as  ahy^meniklBr^f 
tile  'ai^i^ttnn^c;^  m  this  cfmi^try  holds  the  lands  of  hiax  aooestors 
legpAyigiasii  ta  thtoH^  fcon  whdm  he.  inheritethemir'nihatetkr 
branches,  of  the  <£uuly.may  have  sefwated  iromrdt^i  X)t*  ac- 
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tftfpted  ot3ier  daiins  or  prospecfas,  that  cannot  shake  the  right 
fittef'df  ^uee^toion  of  whieh  he  i^  the  represehtative. 

''Biit^  Tf^thout  entering  farther  into  the  develojiment  of  this 
^^th&xt,  which  would  lead  us  into  many  Secondary  consi- 
d^fi^oits,'!  am  content  to  take  the  question  upon  common 
grounds.  We  are  all  agreed, — at  least  the  great  majority  of 
ClhHiitiiuis  in  tiiis  country,— in  the  acceptance  of  a  common 
synibdl  of  fdith  or  creed ;  and  all  profess  in  it  their  belief  in 
One  Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic  Church.*  I  willingly  stand 
upbn  this  admitted  principle.  It  might  be  exceedingly  long 
arid  tedibtts,  and  invidious  in  some  respects,  to  enter  into  a  com- 
pii^soki  of  the  respective  claims  of  the  Catholic,  and  of  other 
Churches,  to  these  quaUfications ;  but  there  is  one  simple  way 
of  demonstrating  which  has  the  right  to  them ;  by  showing, 
l!hat  is,  which  alone  claims'  them.  For,  if  we  find  that  all 
ot2i^rs  give  up  their  right  and  title  to  these  distinctives,  it 
follows  that  they  can  have  no  pretensions  to  them ;  and  if  only 
oiie  assumes  them  as  its  characteristics,  assuredly  we  have 
eiibugh  to  prove  that  it  alone  possesses  them. 

Wfth  regard  to  unity,  all  say  that  they  believe  in  one 
Church,  and  profess  that  the  true  Church  can  be  duly  ond. 
Bdt  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  only  one  that  requires  ab- 
8<Attte  unity  of  fidth  among  all  its  members;* not  only  so, 
iMIt-^-as  by  principles  alone  I  wish  to  try  the  question — 
1£^  Catholic  Church  id  the  duly  one  that  holds  a  principle  of 
fliilh'esi^tiliftfiy  suppoMfig  unity  as  the  most  ne<iesddry  quality 
of  the  Church.  The  Catholic  Church  l&ys  doWn,  as  its'  principle 
srtfi  gi^6tind^f  fkith,t!hat  all  mankind  must  believe  Wli&tever  she 
d«idid«0,  md  sanctioni^  with  the  assistance  of  the  Ho^'GHosf ; 
atod  this 'h' a  prin^^le  Uece^arily  directed  to  bring  '^'  men*s 
mMdi^'ittto  oa^n<M  of  thought  The  principle,  thbreibr^;  the 
v^  «Mil,  that  whtdh  gives  if  indfviaualit^,  is  the  prinlSple  df 
ufii^.  The' •principle  of  thfe  others'  is;  that  each '1iidf<'Mual 
m^t  judge  fdi*  hiniii^lf,  and  niakls  out  his  dwU  ^stem  6f  faitH; 
s&  UlAt  disf^iMidn,'  dtysdnsfbu,  And  vikri^ty,  are  UtftUali;^  the 

♦  IThei^fcfcue  Creed.  '  '  * 
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v^ry  essfeince  pf  a,.  Cl^ujcch  yidok  auppo^es  that  prmcip}e.  JipA 
this,  in  fact».is,pr^Qtically  d^monatrated.  For  I^eaUe  adut€iif<^ 
ledges,  that  the  character,  nature,  and .  principle  of .  priTftte 
judgmeiiit  i^  to  produce  variety,  and  difference  of  opinion,  lu^H 
even  civil  and  general  war.  Thus,  asauredly,  in  tl^ie  CatboUo 
Church  alone  does  this,  principle  of  unity  exist. . 
'  But  what  sfiall  I  say  of  the  character  of  holiness  ?  Shall  I 
enter  into  a  Qomparison  of  the  doctrines  of  the  two  £hiiro^eib 
in  order  to  show  which  is  most  conducive  to  that  attribole  ;.aif 
shall  I  compare  the  Uves  of  the  most  eminent  men  in, the  r^ 
speqtive  Churches  ?  |This  is  a  contrast  which  has  been  madc^ 
and.  may  be  often  repeated ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  ia  say«« 
ing,  that,  avoiding  reference  to  the  present  day,  and  seleotiag 
the  leading  characters  of  former  ages,  who  have  been  di^tinr* 
guished  as  the  public  representatives  of  the  two  systems  of 
belief,  it  has  been  made  not  certainly  to  our  disadvantage,  but.i)ii 
the  contrary,  with  a  complete  triumph  in  our  favour.  But  i 
do  not  wish  to  enter  upon  this  topic,  as  it  would  lead  us  intiC> 
great  details,  and  some,  perhaps,  of  an  unpleasant  nature., 
Once  more,  therefore,  I  stand  upon  the  principle.  Our  principle 
1%  that  the  Church,  as  a  Church,  can  never  be  immersed  in  vice, 
in  wickedness,  or  idolatry,  that  she  never  can  be  but  whatJSt* 
Paul  ^cribe^  when  he  speaks  of  her  as  the  spouse  of  the  Lsaag^ 
as  a  ^hastiQ  virgin,  without  spot  or  wrinkle.*  The  Catholic  Churoh 
maintains  that,  by  the  teaching  of  Christ,  and  tibe  promisedprolec'- 
tion  of  th^  Holy  Ghost,  she  is  preserved  essentially  and  necessarily^ 
from  falling  into  a  <  state  of  error,  corruption,  or  vi^e.^  Xte^ 
prinpipl^  of  Protestantism  not  only  supposes  the  contr«ryi  but 
this  iS'  necessary  for  its  very  justification.  It  is  only  oni  thie 
ground,  that,  the  Church  has.  not  been' always  holy, 'tbit 
she  has  be.e%.  and,  consequently,  can  be,  plunged  into^^- 
moslb  di3^i:^ful  idolatry  and  wi9Jcedness,«^it  is  only  on  tt4s 
ground,  tl^at  Protestants  can  pretend  to  justify  thmv'  separf^-^ 
tion,  apd  the  formation  of  a  new  reli^on*  T)r^refpr<^>tJ^ 
Catholic  jmnciple supposes  aprovisiopior  the  QiaujitjaQaiif^^ Qf> 

*  2  Cor.  xl.  2.    Ephes,  y.  27. 
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tniftdling  hoiiness  in  the  Chtireh,  a»  on^  tyf  its  lesd^nlmi  quali' 
ti«6>1;he'  Piidtest&nt  assumes  the  destruetidn  bf  tbirt*h6liAes8  as 
tb^  gMnhd  of  itoi  justification. 

i  ITve  third  quality  is  Cathoticitf.  And  here,  i&deedj  i^re  have 
thie!  adrilfitage  of  the  name  itself.  It  may  be  sai^'lhsit  a  name 
or  designation  is  nothing — that  we  only  arrogates '<it  to  our- 
selves, and  have  no  right  to  it,  and  consequently, '  tikat  we  are 
Mly  grousding  our  claims  on  usurpation,  when  we  consider 
^tselves  the  Catholic  Church,  because  we  have  H^t  name. 
Now,  it  is  a  very  singular  thing,  how,  in  the  Church  'of  old, 
this  thle  was  prized  and  valued ;  and  how  the  fathers,  spieaking 
of  their  proofs  that  the  Catholic  was  the  true  Church,  observed, 
that  those  who  difibred  from  her  wished  to  deprive  her  of  that 
title,  and  never  could  succeed.  They  disputed  her  right  to  the 
neime,  and  yet  were  obliged  to  give  it  to  her.  And  whoever 
considers  the  present  state  of  things,  must  acknowledge,  that  it 
would  be  as  impossible  to  root  out  any  established  form  of 
speech,  as  to  make  men  cease  calling  us  Catholics.  They 
ha^e  added  the  word  '<  Roman"  to  our  title ;  but  stiil,  the 
term  Catholic  cannot  be  separated  from  our  name.  In  the 
same-  way,  we  may  observe,  that  no  other  Church  hibs  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  that  title  to  itself.  In  several  iate= 'works,  I 
havenbticed  the  attempt  to  speak  of  the  English^Chlirch  as 
^'tke  Catholic  Church;"  but  such  a  phrase  can  'only  lead 
readers  into  error,  or  leave  them  in  petplexity^  -  'P6>8how  the 
strength  of  this  position^  I  will  read  you  a  f^w  'extrfteis  Mtn  the 
Fathei^'Ofthe  Churoh^and  you  will  hear  how  brief  ItHey^bpeak. 
&i  th^  'fii^t  l;en>tory,  itis  i^aid  of  St  Polycairp,'  '{haii  he  used 
coiistaritly>«6>off4n^'up  prayers  for  thenlembers  '^^'O^  t1ie'iw9iole 
Cat|(Ait3  Church  diffused  throughout  the  worki.--*>  lil^men- 
tac^n'tys,  itn^tffy  to  e^otf  how  early  tbe<niKme'^aii1^iHUBl6d  in 
the'  Ch^^reh'  of  Christ,  although*  it  was  not  ^en  *m  iei06^kted'  as 
it  was'  iobexin  later  times.  Three  centuries  ^a^ft^i^^)  8t^^iyril, 
one  of  the  most  learned  writers  of  the  Greek  Church,  and 
Patriarch'  of  •  Jeru^eoil,  teling^a  pcroon  who  bail  bteia  con- 

*  Euseb.  H.  £.  Lib.  iv.  c.  xv. 
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verted  ta  tba  C^thaliq  Church,  to  persevere  and  ke^  out)  of 
the  conveotHde^  pf  other  religions,  says; — "  ShoiiM-  ^ou  ^cpaoe 
into  a  city,  do  not  enquire  merely  for  the  House  of  Go4i  Cov 
so  heretics  iCfdl  their  pkees  ofmeetang:  nor  yet  ask  qi^iely 
for  the  Qhur<^{  but  s&yi  tiie  HaihoUc  church^^for  this^i?;  th^ 
proper  nama"* 

St  Paeiitfius,  a  Father  of  the  Latin  Church,  uses  preeiacily 
the  satm  ai^ument : — <<  In  the  time  of  the  Apostles^  you  ^mlX 
say,  no  one  was  called  Catholic,  Be  it  so :  but  whea  heresies 
afterwarda  began,  and  under  different  names,  attemp1)S  iK^eSQ 
made  to  die^ure  and  divide  our  holy  religion,  did  not  tb0 
Apostolie  pec^e  require  a  name,  whereby  to  mark  their  u^iiity ; 
a  proper  appellation  to  distinguish  the  head  ?  AccideotaUf 
entering  a  populous  city,  where  are  Marcionites,  NovatianSk' 
and  others  who  call  themselves  Christians^  how  shall  I  dJ0<* 
cover  where  my  own  people  meet,  unless  they  be  called  CaihO'- 
licsF  I  may  not  know  the  origin  of  the  name ;  but  what  haa 
not  ^led  through  so  long  a  time,  came  not  surely  from  any 
individual  man.  It  has  nothing  to  say  to  Marcion,  nor  Ap*. 
pelies,'  nor  Montanus.  No  heretic  is  its  author^  Is  tb^- 
authority  of  Apostolio  men,  of  the  blessed  Cyprian,  of  so  many 
aged  Bishops,  so  many  Martyrs  and  Confessors,  of  UtUe 
weight  ?  <  >We*e  ndt  they  of  sufficient  consequence  to  estjabUsh* 
an  appellation  which  they  always  used  ?  Be  not.  angry,  my 
hrokllas^T^'ChHstianhmyatame,  QathQlic  is  iny  8umwiiue"f\:'   . 

Iniih0  saiwe'oentuify,  St.  Epiphanius,  a  writer  of  the  Greek 
Churchy  t^l^.Ufl I  tbaii,  at  Ai^candria,  those,  sohism^tjcs  i?j^ 
adhm^  t«fAfel|Bt4US,i  mUed  their  Church  ','  tibu&Chmicht^f'^e 
Maiitgrrs^Vr  ^hile  ihe:  iiesjl4)rettiined  l9r<  theirs.  tb0;Qai9ie/0fi  .^^.tha 
Catholii;  CiiUk$oh*"j:  iBuAianotheff^iand  still  mo«ei^tr)kiag.|>as-^ 
sage, ,  ift  lii^  i^t^ . Augnatinej  He  says^r-**  It  is .  o«r,  djm^y,  tfhh^ld 
to  dief  £hriati»i ,  i^ion,  -  andt  ihp  oemmnnm  pf]  <  At^i  fhh9^^ 
whieh  iAA^MMicr^4iM'^'C^kd,  mf>i^mi  P^lymf>^i  b^^i^H 

.  -MiM  )   .^•••fi^aWcli.  kTiifc.  iii'xxvi^jki7<29il    '-our    'ud    l<»   iC 

X  Haeres.  Tom.  \.  jf,  7)9. 
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Us  adversaries.  For  whether  they  be  so  dii^os^dor  not,  in  con- 
versing with  others,  they  must  use  the  word  Ca^oUc,  or  they  will 
not  be  under8tood.''f — Again :  <'  Among  the  many  considera- 
tions that  bind  me  tO;  the  Church,  is  the  name  of  Catholic, 
which,  not  without  reason,  in  the  midst  of  so  ma^y  heresies, 
this  Church  alone  has  so  retained^  that  although  all  heretics 
wish  to  acquire  the  name,  should  a  stranger  aak  where  the 
Catholics  assemble,  the  heretics  themselves  will  not  dare  to 
point  out  any  of  their  own  places  of  meeting."  j: 

These  exan^ples  suffice  to  show  the  force  of  that  name ; 
they  prove  how  preciously  the  ancient  Christians  guarded  it 
as  we  do ;  how  others  endeavoured  to  wrest  it  from  them ; 
and  how  they  contrasted  it  with  those  names  which  the  others 
took.  They  remark  how  some  were  called  Marcionites,  others 
Donatists,  or  Nestorians ;  but  none  ever  dared  to  take  the 
appellation  of  Catholic ;  so  that  if  one  asked,  even  then,  which 
was  the  Catholic  chapel  or  church, .  they  did  not  presume  to 
direct  him  to  any  but  that  of  the  true  Catholics.  Thus,  therefore, 
as  I  have  observed,  the  very  title  itself  seems  to  give  us  claims 
to  this  characteristic  ;  yet,  not  merely  have  we  the  title,  but 
the  thing  itself.  For  our  idea  of  the  Church  is  that  of  its 
being  «i  society  or  government  constituted  by  Christ,  with 
full  dominion  over  the  whole  qf  the  earth ;  so  that  men,  what- 
ever country  they  inhabit,  may  be  brought  into  connexion 
with,  and  attach  themselves  to  it ;  and  its  endeavours  to  verify 
its  name,  by  the  extension  of  Christianity  and  Cathdicity 
over  the  world,  have  been  successful.  But  every  other  Church 
confined  within  its  own  state,  every  Church  constitutedaocord- 
ing  to  a  peculiar  confession  of  fiiith,  which  its  membem  have 
voluntarily  defined,  every  snch  Church  excludes  neoasMn^ 
tha^  extension  of  donunion,  that  universality  of  eomwHWikm, 
which  is  designated  by  the  nmne  of  Catholic. 

Once  mo^  who  are  Apostolical?  IsitmeantbythistanUyihat 
the  dpctpnes  taught  in  the  Church  are  those  of  the  Apoofie*  ? 

f  I>«  y^OL  Beligiene,  c  fii.  T.  i.  p.  763. 
X  Contra  £p.  Fundam.  c«  iy.  torn.  viiL  p.  163. 
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Most  assuredly  not.  That  the  Apostolic  doctrines  will  be  taught 
in  the  Church  of  Christ  is  certain  ;  but  that  the  teaching  of  true 
doctrines  is  the  definition  of  Apostolicity,  is  manifestly  erro- 
neous. For  Apostolicity  of  doctrine  is  identical  with  truth  in 
doctrine ;  and  the  discovery  of  one  is  the  discovery  of  the 
other.  One  cannot  be  a  means  for  finding  out  the  other.  It, 
consequently,  must  consist  in  some  outward  mark,  which  may 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  where  the  Apostolic  doctrines  are.  It 
is  in  the  Apostolic  succession  that  this  principle  resides, — ^in 
having  the  line  of  descent  distinctly  traced  from  the  present 
holder  of  the  Apostolical  See,  through  those  who  preceded 
him,  to  the  Blessed  Peter,  who  first  sat  therein.  This  is  what 
was  meant  of  old  by  the  Apostolic  Church ;  and  this  is  the 
sense  in  which  the  Fathers  applied  it.  I  satisfied  you,  in  my 
last  discourse,  how  Eusebius,  Optatus,  Irenaeus,  and  others, 
proved  their  faith  to  be  the  true  one,  by  showing  that  they 
were  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  could  trace 
their  pedigree,  through  it,  from  the  Apostles.  Thus,  there- 
fore, did  they  understand  apostolicity  to  be  given  as  an  out- 
ward mark,  in  the  continued  and  unaltered  succession  from 
the  time  of  the  Apostles.  Here,  again,  although  the  matter  is 
manifest,  I  do  not  wish  to  take  the  question  as  one  of  fact,  but 
to  establish  it  on  principle.  We  are  the  only  Church  which 
claims  this  succession ;  others  do  not ;  at  least,  the  only  way 
they  can,  is  by  proving  their  Episcopal  line  back  to  the  time 
they  separated  from  us,  and  then  claim  as  their*s  that  succes- 
sion which  forms  the  chain  of  our  uninterrupted  Hierarchy. 
Siidi  a  eoufSe  is  at  once  oblique,  and  necessarily  goes  not  to 
I^TOCfi*  They  wish  to  be  engrafted  on  us,  rather  than  pre- 
teiid^to  amy  root  va  the  earl^  itself.  Yet  the  Catholic  Church 
e«ni8i(i«i«'them  as  separatists  f^om  it,  and  consequently,  they 
have  no  right  to  the  succession  which  rests  on  her  line. 

Tfattt^' therefore,  adbpfing  those  guides  whicfi  creeds  or 
synibolBi'of  ikitii  can  give  us,  we  come  to  this  important  con- 
clusion—that on  principle,  the  Catholic  Church  alone  main- 
tains possession i of  those  different  characteristics;  that  the 
rule  of  faith  of  other  Churches,  so  far  from  supposing  these  to 
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be  in  their  possesfiion,  entirely  excludes  them,  and  allows  them 
not  to  be  held  as  ground  of  adhesion  to  those  Churches.  And 
putting  the  question  upon  an  obvious,  practical  ground,  1 
much  doubt  whether  a  preacher  or  clergyman  of  any  Church 
but  ours,  ever  thought  of  exhorting  his  congregation  to  hold 
and  prize  their  religion,  or  consider  it  exclusively  true,  on  the 
grounds  of  its  being  manifestly  one.  Catholic,  or  ApoatolicaL* 

A  word,  my  brethren,  which  I  have  just  used,  brings  me  to 
another  very  important  topic,  connected  with  our  present 
subject ;  I  mean  that  doctrine  which  is  known  by  the  almost 
odious  appellation,  of  exclusive  salvation.  This  is  considered 
the  harshest,  the  most  intolerable  point  of  the  Catholic  creed, 
touching  its  rule  of  faith ;  that  we  hold  ourselves  to  have  so 
exclusively  possession  of  God's  truth,  as  to  consider  all  others 
essentially  in  error,  and  not  to  allow  that  through  their  belief 
salvation  is  to  be  obtained. 

Upon  this  matter,  allow  me  to  observe,  in  the  first  place, 
that  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  analyze,  to  its  extreme  conse- 
quences, the  principle  of  any  Church  professing  to  have  a  code 
or  rule  of  faith,  without  finding  yourselves  led  to  the  im- 
plicit maintenance  of  some  such  doctrine  as  this.     When  a 

^  There  is  a  striking  contrast  between  the  religion  of  the  first  ages,  and 
those  sects  which  have  sprung  up  in  modem  times,  in  the  names  wherein 
they  respectiyely  gloried.  T^e  former  boasted  of  the  name  of  CatkoUcA, 
the  latter  have  chosen  a  name  expressive  of  uncatholicUy  /  for  to  be  called 
Protestants^  or  protestors  against  any  other  religion,  is  at  least  an  admis- 
sion of  a  rival,  and,  I  may  say,  of  a  stronger  power.  It  is  a  name  of  se- 
paration, of  antagonism,  of  dissent:  it  supposes  struggle  and  warfare,  so 
long  as  the  tiame  shall  last, — a  creed  built  on  rejection,  and  formed  of  nega- 
tions, rather  than  a  consistent  and  well  ordered  system  of  belief.  Again, 
they  of  old  loved  to  be  called  Apostolic ;  the  moderns  prefer  being  named 
Evangelical.  The  former  term  seizes  at  once  the  great  and  visible  demon- 
stration of  the  faith,  it  carries  the  mind  to  the  ^ndainental  evidences  of 
Christianity,  it  guides  the  thought  along  an  unbroken  succession  of  links 
from  the  latest  time  to  the  original  reservoirs  of  incorruptible  trutli ; 
the  latter  shows  that  the  dead  letter  of  the  word,  variously  divined,  and 
understood,  is  the  text  of  the  religions  code ;  in  other  words,  that  the  little 
light  of  individual  capacity,  as  it  is  poured  over  its  pages  or  successive  lines, 
forms  the  guidance  of  each  precious  soul  on  the  perilous  and  mysterious 
path  of  salvation !  Which  name  seems  most  in  accordance  with  the  mer- 
ciful ways  of  providence  on  behalf  of  man  ?  which  places  the  evidences  of 
his  truth  on  the  firmer'basis  ?  And  does  not  the  contrast  of  names, as  indi- 
cative of  a  contrast  of  principles,  stand  as  well  now,  if,  for  the  aneUni 
Church,  we  substitute  the  CaOiolicf 
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Church  draws  up  a  confeaiioo  of  faith,  and  commands,  all  to 
sign  and  submit  to  it,  an4  proclaims  that  eternal  punishment 
will  reach  all  who  reAise,    assuredly    it  supposes  that  the 
teaching  of  such   doctrines  is  essentially  necessary  to  sal- 
vation.    If  not,  whit  constitutes  the  necessity  of  doctrine  in 
reference  to  the  r^elation  from  God  ?     Our  Saviour  comes 
down  from  Heaven,  on  purpose  to  teach  mankind ;    does  he 
propose  his  doctrines  under  a  penalty  or  not  ?     Does  he  say, 
you  may  receive  or  reject  these  as  you  please  ?     If  not,  is 
there  not  fpmething  incurred  by  refusing  to  accept  them  ?     Is 
thexe  not  th^  displeasure  and  indignation  of  God  ?     Conse- 
quently^  a  penalty  is  necessarily  affixed  to  the  refusal  of  those 
obli^tions,  which  Christ  considered  essential  to  faith.     And 
th^  Church  proceeds  upon  the  principle,  that  these  doctrines 
iSiJCe  so  essential,  that  a  violation  of  God's  precepts  and  laws  is 
involved  in  the  rejection  of  them,  and  makes  every  one  who 
culpably — mind,  culpably— rejects,  and  does  not  believe  them, 
guilty  of  refusing  vhat  Christ  died  to  accomplish  and  propose. 
This  is  the  necessary  consequence  to  which  every  formula  of 
faith  leads ;  it  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  every  confession 
of  faitH»  unless;  a  different  view  is  expressly  and  definitively 
given. 

^^ookingy  fpr  instance,  at  a  formulary  of  the  Church  of 
En^an<^^  s^  contained  in  the  Athanasian  creed,  and  ap- 
pointed to  be  read  i];i  Churches,  I  would  ask  if  it  be  possible 
for.  any  man  of  common  understanding,  to  read  its  com- 
mencement and  conclusion,  and  not  be  satisfied  that  its 
meaning  is,  that  whoever  does  not  believe  the  dogmas 
contained  in  it,  is  out  of  the  way  of  salvation  ?  If  that 
Church  still  compels  its  ministers  publicly  to  read  it,  does  it 
not  thereby  imply  the  necessity  of  teaching  their  fiocks,  that 
the  rejection  of  certain  doctrines  will  exclude  men  from, 
eternal  life ;  and  what  is  this  but  exclusive  salvation  ?  It  mat- 
ters not  whether  the  distinction  be  wide  or  narrow ;  it  matters 
not  whether  th^  exacted  dogma  be,  the  belief  in  God's  trinity, 
in  undivided  unity,  or  justification  in  one  form  or  the  other ; 
the  .principle  is  the  same  ;  it  narrows  equally  the  goodness  of 
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God,  whether  we  do  it  in  one  degree  or  two ;  and  therefore, 
it  is  most  unjust  to  condemn  the  Catholic  Church  for  holding 
only  the  same  doctrine  as  is  taught  by  others.  And  yet  we  are 
perpetually  taunted  by  this  very  Church,  which  puts  so  pro- 
minently forward  in  one  of  the  39  'Articles,  the  doctrine, 
that  "  they  also  are  to  be  had  accursed,  that  presume  to  say, 
that  every  man  shall  be  saved  by  the  law  or  sect  which  he  pro- 
fesseth,  so  that  he  be  diligent  to  frame  his  life  according  to 
that  law,"  &c.*  I  have  myself,  within  a  very  short  time, 
even  so  lately  as  yesterday,  had  a  published  letter  put  into  my 
hands ;  it  is  by  a  zealous  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  one  who  has  been  exceedingly  conspicuous  in  de- 
'precating  the  doctrines  of  our  religion,  and  is  addressed  to  a 
Catholic  priest  He  writes  that  he  feels  an  anxious  interest 
in  his  salvation,  because  he  believes  the  doctrines  of  Catholicity 
to  be  fatal  to  his  eternal  welfare.  He  tells  him  that  a  con- 
tinuance in  them  will  involve  the  loss  of  his  soul.f  And  what 
is  this  but  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation  ? 

Think  not  that  we  presume  to  pass  sentence  upon  any 
individual,  or  pretend  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  hearL 
God  knows,  my  brethren,  that  instead  of  brooding  with  gloomy 
delight  over  the  dark  and  fearful  statutes  of  his  justice,  we 
bow  down  in  humiliation  and  sorrow  before  the  awful  cloud 
which  envelops  his  mysterious  judgment-seat.  God  knows,  that 
instead  of  seeking  to  straiten  the  resources  of  his  mercy  and  com- 
passion, and  assuming  the  right  of  judging  another's  servant,  we 
rejoice  to  dwell  upon  their  varied  and  ingenious  workings,  and 
to  trust  that,  while  with  Elias  we  pray  for  the  enlargement  of 
his  inheritance,  he  may  reprove  us  as  he  did  the  prophet,  by 
assuring  us,  that  even  in  the  separated  tribes  he  has  reserved 
a  host  of  sincere  enquirers  and  conscientious  observers,  who 
have  not  knowingly  bent  the  knee  to  error.  He,  in  fine, 
knows,  that  if  we  have  to  reproach  ourselves  with  any  depar- 
ture from  his  word  on  this  point,  it  is,  that  we  soften  the  se- 
verity of  its  expressions,  and  too  frequently  cloak  under  sooth- 

*  Art  xviii. 
f  Letter  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dalton  to  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  G.  Speacer.     I 
could  give  sufficient  examples  from  other  modem  Protestants. 
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ing  phrases,  and  often  delusive  hopes,  the  clear  and  uncompro- 
mising denunciations  of  punishment  which  it  utters  against 
those  who  do  not  hold  all  its  doctrines.  Surely  we  shall  not 
be  judged  of  uncharitableness,  if  the  conduct  of  the  meek  and 
compassionate  Jesus  is  to  be  the  standard  of  fraternal  love,  and 
the  model  of  his  ministers.  For  the  very  gospel  of  this  day 
affords  us  an  important  lesson  on  this  subject. 

Never,  my  brethren,  were  men  more  slightly  separated  from 
the  acknowledged  truth,  than  were  the  Samaritans  in  his  time. 
Besides  the  Jews,  they  were  perhaps  the  only  nation  upon  the 
earth  that  believed  and  adored  one  God  as  a  spiritual  and 
perfect  Being;  and,  as  appears  from  St  John,  they  alone, 
like  ihe  Jews,  expected  a  Redeemer  and  Messiah.  Not  one 
grossly  erroneous  tenet  of  faith  or  morals  can  be  substantiated 
against  them ;  they,  perhaps,  only  erred  in  not  admitting  all 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews  as  canonical;  a  difference  which 
modern  liberality  would  not  dare  to  condemn  as  wounding  the 
essentials  of  religion.  In  fact,  their  only  crime  was  schism  in 
its  most  mitigated  form ;  they  had  a  rival  temple,  yet  even  in 
this,  their  priesthood  was  derived  in  unbroken  succession  from 
Aaron,  and  their  worship  was  in  strict  conformity  to  the  Mosaic 
institutions.  In  addition  to  these  extenuating  circumstances, 
there  was  much  in  their  character  which  pleaded  strongly  in  their 
favour.  Their  hospitality  was  so  remarkabel,  that  a  Roman  em- 
peror erected  a  statue  in  their  city  to  the  hospitable  Jupiter,  in 
conformity,  says  an  ancient  historian,  with  the  genius  of  the  na- 
ion.  Their  charity  was  so  superior,  that  our  Saviour,  chose  it  as 
the  model  proposed  in  the  most  beautiful  of  his  parables. 
Their  docility  was  such,  that,  though  in  a  state  of  rivalry  and 
jealousy  with  the  Jews,  he  made  in  two  short  days,  a  consider- 
able number  of  disciples  among  them.  In  a  word,  so  prepared 
were  they  for  the  sublime  truths  of  the  Gospel,  that,  with  a 
docility  not  equalled  among  their  neighbours,  they  instantly 
yielded  to  it  on  the  preaching  of  Philip,  and  with  such  una- 
nimity, that  it  could  be  said,  that  in  consequence  ^'  there  was 
much  joy  in  that  city."f 

•  iv.  25  f  Acts  viii.  9. 
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It  was  with  a  woman  of  this  nation  that  Jesus  held  a  most 
interesting  conference,  at  the  well  of  Jacob:  and  though 
her  life  had  evidently  been  far  from  regular,  he  accosted 
her  with  that  winning  affability  which  ever  distinguished  his 
deportment.  He  concealed  his  real  character,  but  she  soon 
discovered  him  to  be  a  prophet;  and  accordingly  appealed  to 
him  in  the  words  of  my  text,  on  the  great  question  of  the 
religious  differences  between  the  two  nations.  My  friends,  what 
was  his  answer  ?  Her  very  appeal  to  a  Jetvish  prophet  showed 
that  she  was  sincere  and  confident  in  her  persuasion;  did 
Jesus  fear  to  unsettle  her  belief,  and  therefore,  by  evasion, 
soothe  her  in  her  false  reliance  ?  She  argues  upon  the  most 
specious  and  most  common  palliative  of  error.  "  Our  fathers," 
says  she,  ^^ adored  upon  this  mountain:''*  does  he  dread  to 
wound  her  feelings,  or  to  shock  the  prejudices  of  her  educa- 
tion ?  No,  my  brethren.  Slight  as  were  the  dissenting  princi- 
ples of  these  sectaries,  amiable  and  charitable  as  may  have 
been  their  characters,  ripe  as  they  were  for  Christianity,  afl^ble 
and  conciliating  as  the  interview  had  hitherto  been,  no  sooner 
is  this  important  question  put,  than  he  makes  no  allowance,  no 
compromise,  but  answers  clearly  and  solemnly ;  **  Salvation  is 
of  the  Jews  /"f  The  woman  flies  to  the  usual  subterfuge  of 
delay ;  she  hints  at  the  difficulty  of  decision,  and  puts  off  the 
enquiry  till  a  more  favourable  opportunity,  when  she  may 
have  the  advantage  of  the  Messiah's  determination.  But  that 
she  might  have  no  farther  plea  for  her  errors,  and  above  all^ 
that  the  principle  which  he  had  just  formally  laid  down,  might 
want  no  sanction,  he  instantly  throws  off  his  disguise,  and 
stands  revealed;  <^I  am  he  who  am  speaking  with  thee."^ 
Thus  did  this  benign  and  charitable  Saviour,  who  came  to  seek 
and  save  what  was  lost,  and  whose  first  principle  it  was  *^  I 
will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice,"  thus  did  he  hesitate  not  a 
moment  to  pronounce  in  the  clearest  terms,  that  no  deviation 
from  the  true  religion,  however  trivial,  can  be  justified  or 
excused  in  his  sight. 

But  on  this  subject  I  trust  I  have  said  enough;  it  only 
•  Jo.  iv.  20.  f  22.  J  26. 
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remains  that  I  draw  some  condusions  from  the  short  courie 
which  I  have  finished  this  evening:;  and  they  wili  be  adp 
dressed  to  you  in  the  form  of  simple  exhortation  and  un* 
affected  counseL  In  the  first  place,  I  would  beg  of  all  who 
have  the  true  interests  of  religion  at  heart,  to  place  themselyea 
exceedingly  on  their  guard  against  the  various  methods  oon* 
stantly  pursued  to  prejudice  their  minds  against  the  doctrines 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain.  For  many  years^  the 
Catholic  religion  in  this  country,  was  an  object  of  persecution 
by  slowly,  but  efiectually  acting  laws,  tending  to  paralyze  its 
energies,  rather  than  completely  to  deprive  it  of  life.  That 
period  is  now  past,  and  I  trust,  and  flatter  myself,  that  the 
remembrance  of  it,  as  far  as  any  feeling  of  resentment  is  con<- 
cemed — ^indeed,  it  should  be  remembered  in  no  way  but  to 
thank  God  for  his  mercies — is  as  completely  blotted  out  from 
the  hearts  of  Catholics,  as  the  statutes  themselves  are  from 
the  code  of  England.  But  unfortunately,  since,  another 
method  of  attack  has  been  pursued,  more  open,  more  cla- 
morous, and  more  directed  to  wound  our  feelings,  and  not 
only  so,  but  much  more  calculated  to  ruin  the  cause  of  all 
religion.  I  allude  to  that  system  of  violent  declamation  and 
invective  against  us,  in  which  so  many,  who  call  themselves 
ministers  of  peace,  indulge  throughout  this  country.  It  has 
been  even  the  custom  to  send  round  men  from  town  to  town ; 
and  were  it  for  no  other  purpose  than  merely  to  preach  their 
own  doctrines  in  their  own  places  of  worship,  we  could  not 
complain ;  not  even  if  they  went  so  far  as  to  warn  their  hear«- 
ers  against  what  they  conceived  to  be  erroneous.  But  to  make 
religion  a  matter  of  public  declamation — ^to  collect  crowds  of 
men  in  places  usually  appropriated  to  profane  purposes,  and 
to  think  it.  a  most  important  duty  to  break,  if  possible,  in- 
sund»,  the  bonds  of  social  community,  of  amotion  and  kind- 
ness, whieh  exist  among  members  of  difierent  religions,  must 
be  blighting  to  the  holiest  virtues,  and  consequentiy  to  the 
interests  of  all  Christianity.  It  is  only  by  the  general  feeling  of 
society  being  declared  against  such  a  system,  that  it  can 
possibly  be  checked  and  prevented.  Whoever  feels  an  interest 
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in  the  welfare  of  religion,  and  considers  it  a  sacred,  and  hea- 
venfy,  and  divine  thing,  a  subject  not  to  be  approached  with 
minds  agitated  by  party  spirit,  or  party  violence,  but  rather  to 
be  meditated  on  in  silence  and  in  solitude,  and  to  be  argued  with 
greater  sobriety  and  solemnity  than  Plato  used  when  demon- 
strating the  doctrines  of  his  moral  philosophy;  whoever  so 
feds,  will,  I  am  sure,  agree  that  this  tumultuous,  this  unseemly 
and  unchristian  way  of  appealing  to  the  grossest  passions,  and 
exposing  the  doctrines  of  religion  to  an  approbation  or  disap- 
probation expressed  by  the  cheers  and  shouts  of  multitudes,  is 
essentially  degrading  to  its  character,  and  tends  to  make  men 
rather  mix  it  up  in  their  minds  with  the  worst  and  mo0t 
unworthy  of  passions  and  feelings,  than  to  associate  it  with 
those  sentiments  of  awful  respect,  and  deep  veneration,  and 
pure  affection,  which  it  should  inspire  in  the  breasts  of  men. 

It  is  only  by  such  feelings  being,  as  far  as  possible,  diffused, 
that  so  odious,  unjust,  and  cruel  a  system  can  possibly  be 
crushed.  But  this  is  only  a  secondary  consideration;  what 
I  wish  principally  to  inculcate  is, — that  you  insist  always  on 
proof,  and  be  not  satisfied  with  declamation.  Never  take 
the  word  of  those  who  profess  to  give  our  doctrines,  and  who 
dlege  merely  their  assertions  for  it  Ask  where  those  articles 
are  recorded,  where  such  a  dogma  is  laid  down,  in  what  books, 
or  on  what  authority  it  is  assumed  that  this  creed,  or  profes- 
sion of  faith,  or  doctrine,  is  taught  by  the  Catholio  Church. 
Insist  that  every  point  urged  against  us  be  demonstrated ;  and 
I  am  confident  that  such  a  system,  if  pursued,  must  lead  essentially 
to  the  narrowing  of  differences  at  present  existing  between  us, 
and  bring  many,  who  now  wander,  once  more  within  the  true 
Churdu  This  anticipation  may  appear  a  dream,  or  an  object  far 
beyond  our  reach ;  but  we  have  been  too  long  divided,  too  long 
separated ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  suppose  that  divine  Provi- 
d^Ace  has  appointed  some  method  whereby  all  well-meaning 
and  right-thinking  men  may  be  brought  into  one  way  of  faith. 

Another,  and  a  still  more  important  admonition  I  wish  to 
give,  directed  primarily  to  those  who  are  not  already  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  and  religion  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
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Uphold ;  that  they  proceed  to  the  enquiry  boldly,  and  without 
reserve;  that  they  imagine  not  that  there  is  a  single  point 
whereon  we  shrink  from  individual  and  close  investigation. 
They  must  not  fancy,  if  they  have  hitherto  done  so,  that  we 
require  so  blind  a  submission  to  Church  aiithority,  as  to  refuse 
to  satisfy  sincere  enquirers  of  the  grounds  of  our  faith,  on  every 
point — ^that  we  say  even  to  the  faithful  be  silent  and  believe ; 
subject  your  understanding  and  reason  to  our  teaching,  and 
investigate  no  more.     On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  point  on 
which  we  do  not  court  enquiry.    Nothing  would  give   us 
greater  delight  than  that  any,  who  have  been  moved  by  what 
they  have  heard,  should  apply  their  minds  to  study,  and  seek 
whatever  assistance  we  can  give  them  in  their  endeavours  to 
discover  the  whole  truth  of  Christ     And  again,  another  and 
still  more  important  exhortation  is  this ;  if  the  enquiry  once 
made,  shall  prove  satisfactory  to  their  minds,  if  conviction  shall 
follow,  that  the  system  which  has  been  till  then  believed,  is  not 
correct,  and  that  the  truth  of  Christ  is  to  be  found  with  us, 
let  them  not  hesitate  one  moment  between  that  discovery  and 
the  next  step.  It  is  fortunate  that  in  this  country  nothing  can  any 
longer  make  a  return  to  our  religion  odious  or  discreditable  in 
any  man.      He  does  not  tiiereby  abandon  the  religion  of  his 
country,    but  only    returns   to   that  of  his    ancestors;  to 
that  religion  whereunto  we  owe  whatever  is  splendid  in  our 
monuments,  glorious  in  our  history,  or  beautiful  and  sacred  in 
our  institutions.    When  the  learned  and  high-minded  Count 
Stolberg,  after  mature  deliberation,  and  after  having  filled  all 
Germany  with  the  reputation  of  his  writings,  had  become  a 
member  of  the  Catholic  Church,  that  being  a  time  when  such 
changes  ivere  rarer  among  learned  men  than  they  are  at  pre- 
sent, it  naturaUy  raised  considerable  interest     The  first  time 
he  appeared  at  court,  he  was  thus  addressed  by  his  sovereign — 
**  Stolberg ;  I  cannot  respect  the  man  who  has  abandoned  the 
religion  of  his  fathers." — "  Nor  I,  Sire,"  he  replied,  "for  if  my 
ancestors  had  not  abandoned  the  religion  of  Iheir  lathers,  they 
would  not  have  now  put  me  to  the  trouble  of  returning  to  it" 
Such  was  the  feeling  that  animated  him,  and  made  him  brave 
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the  bitter  taunt  Whatever  apparent  difficulties  may  seem  to 
accompany  the  change,  however  earth  may  rise  against  it,  how- 
ever connexions  ap^d  friends  may  tell  you  that  you  are  making 
a  shipwreck  of  all  you^  ^ppiness,  depend  upon  it  those  difficul- 
ties will  quickly  disappear,  and  with  them  all  that  anxious  care 
and  racking  uneasiness  which  must  exist  while  the  mind  is  in 
a  state  of  doubt.  For  the  moment  the  resolution  is  once  takenif 
the  hand  of  Providence  will  be  instantly  stretched  forth  to 
make  that  easy  which  was  before  difficult,  and,  linked  in 
yours,  will  lead  you  forward  over  every  rugged  path,  and 
every  rising  obstacle,  to  a  secure  and  happy  goaL 

The  course  of  Lectures  which  I  have  till  now  delivered  have 
been  directed  to  point  out  the  short  and  obvious  way  whereby 
this  pilgrimage  after  God*s  dweUing-place  with  men,  may  be 
best  discoyered.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  you  the  demon- 
stration oj^  Cliijrist's  rule  of  &ith,  upon  broad  and  well  con- 
structed principles,  and  tried  to  draw  your  attention  from  par- 
tial and.  detailed  investigations,  to  the  examination  of  the 
groundworl^s  pf  faith. 

For,  my  brethren,  if  God  exacts  correctness  of  belief 
in  every  point,  he  nxust  l^tve  provided  ample  and  easy  means 
to  attain  it:  and  the  advantage  men  have  tal^en  of  these 
means,  mu^  be  an  iniportant  consideration  in  the  judg- 
ment which  He  will  make.  His  religion  must  be  a  path  pal- 
pable and  pervious,  equally  to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich ;  prac- 
ticable to  the  feeble  as  well  as  to  the  strong :  it  must  be  a 
system  which,  while  it  satisfies,  by  its  rigid  demonstration,  the 
scruples  of  the  learned,  explains  itself,  by  the  simplicity  of  its 
proofs,  to  the  untutored  enquirer.  Its  discovery  cannot  be 
meant  to  occupy  the  whole  of  life  in  search^ — its  acquisition 
cannot  be  intended  to  absorb  all  our  mind  by  difficulties. 
It  must  be  a  systeni  of  belief,  not  of  doubt ;  a  state  of  peace, 
and  not  of  uneasiness.  It  cannot,  therefore,  consist  in  the 
discussion  of  every  separate  point,  which  requires  time,  labour^ 
and  talent,  a^d  ends  in  perplexity  and  agitation ;  it  must  be 
some  visible  and  comprehensive  whole,  which  unites  and  com- 
bines in  itself  the  entire  of  God's  revelation  and  law.    In  other 
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words,  it  cannot  consist  in  a  mere  gleaning  of  detached  ^Vticles  of 
faith  from  the  most  discordant  communities,  but  it  ntiui^t  Ibe  one 
of  the  numerous  divisions  of  Christians  which  is  the  depositary 
and  holds  archives  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  Christ  JesuS. 

My  brethren,  if  the  stranger  who  wished  to  worship  the 
true  God  at  Jerusalem,  had  been  told  that,  thdugh  the  syna- 
gogues  and  places  of  prayer  might  be  numerous,  there  was 
only  one  Temple  in  t^hich  sacrifice  was  acceptable  to  him,  in 
what  way  would  he  have  sought this'favOured  spot?  Attracted 
by  one  superior  building,  would  he  have  taken  the  description 
of  the  sacred  edifice  in  the  inspired  pages,  and  endeavoured  to 
ascertain,  by  minute  comparison  with  its  separate  parts,  that 
this  was  really  the  fabric  to  which  such  glorious  privileges 
were  reserved  ?  Would  he  have  counted  the  exact  number 
of  its  chambers,  or  discussed  the  architectural  details  of  its 
vestibules  and  its  windows,  its  cokimns  and  its  roof?  And  if 
he  thought  he  discovered  some  discrepancies  in  any  one  of 
these,  would  he  have  turned  from  it,  satisfied  that  Us 
claims  were  false,  and  determined  to  explore  the  obs- 
curer quarters  of  the  city,  for  a  more  exact  type  ?  Instead 
of  this,  the  moment  the  stately,  the  superb,  and  finished 
edifice,  caught  his  eye,  towering  over  evefry  other  pigmy 
building,  exact  in  proportion,  and  unity  of  design,  resting 
with  untottering  foundations  upon  the  very  spot  where 
its  inspired  builder  laid  its  first  stone ;  above  all,  when  he 
entered  the  vast  court,  and  beheld  the  great  High  Priest  still 
wearing  on  his  forehead  the  golden  plsite  which  declared  him 
"  Holy  to  the  Lord,"  in  uninterrupted  sucession  to  the  first 
Pontiff"  6f  his  religion,  afid  saw  the  Levites  sacrificing  on  the 
same  altar,  and  performing  the  same  liturgy,  as  were  conse- 
crated on  the  first  solemn  'establishment  of  God's  wdrship — 
surely  upon  seeing  all  this  he  would  yield  to  the  overpowering 
conviction  of  his  feelings,  and,  despising  the  slow  proc68s  of 
measurement  by  the  compass  and  rule,  pronounce  hiniself  as- 
sured that  he  had  found  the  true  house  of  God,  ahd^beflatii^fied 
that  the  subsequent  examination  of  details  could  not  result  at 
variance  with  the  great  aild  general  evidences  of  its  identity. 
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Reason  then  in  like  manner  now.  Think  not  to  discover 
the  only  true  Church  of  Christ  by  the  painful  task  of  minute 
examination;  but  seek  out  some  great  and  striking  system 
which  may  verify  prophecy,  and  answer  to  the  attributes  of  its 
founder.  Let  it  be  as  the  mountain  raised  upon  the  top  of  hills, 
a  landmark,  drawing  towards  it  the  gaze  of  nations,  and  a  ral- 
lying point,  attracting  the  tribes  of  the  earth  to  ascend.  Let 
it  be  a  kingdom  worthy  of  the  son  of  David,  refusing  every 
name  but  that  which  designates  its  universal  dominion,  truly 
extending  in  unity  of  government  from  sea  to  sea,  and  holding 
in  willing  submission  the  uttermost  bounds  of  the  earth.  Let 
it  be  the  abode  of  unity,  harmony,  and  peace,  where  all  believe 
and  act  by  the  same  rule ;  for  our  God  is  not  a  God  of  dissen- 
tion  but  of  peace.  Let  it  be  perpetual  in  history,  unchangea- 
ble and  unmoved  in  principle ;  for  as  the  truth  of  God  changes 
not,  so  must  the  depository  of  it  be  unchanged  no  less.  In 
fine,  let  it  be  one  from  which  all  others  profess  to  have  sepa- 
rated, but  which  has  never  departed  from  any ;  one  from  which 
others  make  it  their  boast  that  they  have  received  priesthood, 
authority,  and  the  word  of  God,  but  which  itself  scorns  to  de- 
rive them  from  any  but  the  Eternal  Founder  of  Christianity. 
If  you  find  but  one  system  which  possesses  all  these  qualities, 
and  yet  more,  if  you  find  only  one  which  pretends  to  possess 
them ;  oh,  by  what  principle  of  reason,  or  even  of  self-love,  will 
you  justify  your  refusal  to  embrace  it  ?  By  what  plea,  before 
God,  will  you  excuse  any  delay  to  study  and  examine  its  claims? 

Such  has  been  our  course  till  now ;  we  have  surveyed  the 
building ;  it  only  remains,  that  we  boldly  enter  on  the  second 
task,  of  verifying  the  separate  parts  of  that  system,  which,  in 
the  aggregate,  so  marvellously  harmonises  with  all  that  is 
revealed  and  all  that  is  worthy  of  God.  This  examination  of 
particular  dogmas  will  commence,  at  our  next  meeting,  my 
second  course. 

And  "  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of 
God,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all, 
brethren.    Amen."* 

•  2  Cor.  xiii.  13. 
END  OF  VOLUME  I. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  VOL.  IL 


In  the  Lectures  which  compose  the  following  volume,  a 
slight  deviation  has  been  made  from  the  order  in  which 
they  were  delivered.  The  tenth  Lecture  was  upon  the 
Real  Presence,  or  Transubstantiation ;  but,  as  this  sub- 
ject was  treated  on  three  successive  Sundays,  on  account 
of  the  greater  numbers  who  could  attend  on  that  day, 
while  other  topics  were  discussed  on  the  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays,  it  has  been  thought  expedient  to  proceed  with 
these,  and  place  the  three  Lectures  on  the  Real  Presence 
together,  at  the  close  of  the  series. 

A  Discourse  has  been  added  on  Indulgences.  This 
was  not  delivered  at  Moorfields,  from  want  of  time.  It 
had,  however,  been  given  at  the  Sardinian  Chapel,  in  a 
short  course  delivered  there  during  Advent,  1835;  and 
a  strong  desire  having  been  expressed  by  many  who 
heard  it,  that  it  should  be  published,  the  author  has  been 
induced  to  write  it  from  his  notes,  and  add  it  as  part  of 
the  present  series. 

54,  LincolrCs  Inn  Fields, 
Pve  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 


LECTURE  THE  TENTH. 


ON   THE    SACRAMENT   OF    PENANCE. 


JOHN  XX.  23. 

**  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost ;   whose  sins  ye  shall  forgive,  they  are 
forgiven  them,  and  whose  sins  ye  shall  retainy  they  are  retained.^"* 

I  SHALL  this  day  endeavour  to  explain  to  you,  in  the  simplest 
manner,  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  regarding  confes- 
sion, or  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  grounds  whereupon  she 
maintains  this  practice  to  be  an  institution  of  our  Lord.  It 
would,  however,  be  necessarily  unjust  to  the  subject  to  enter 
into  it  alone,  and  detached  from  all  those  other  important  insti- 
tutions, which  are  considered  an  essential  part  of  the  remedy 
established  by  Christ  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  necessary  for  me  to  enter,  perhaps  at  some  length,  into 
other  considerations  connected  with  this  subject,  and  endeavour 
rather  to  lay  before  you  the  entire  form  and  substance  of  that 
sacrament,  which  the  Catholic  Church  maintains,  and  believes, 
to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  institutions  left  by  our  Saviour 
to  the  ministration  of  his  Church — that  is  to  say,  the  sacra- 
ment of  Penance,  of  which,  indeed,  confession  is  to  be  con- 
sidered but  a  part. 

Nothing,  I  own,  is  more  common  than  to  separate  our  belief 
from  our  practice ;  and  then,  placing  the  latter  before  the  con- 
sideration of  mankind,  as  something  which  stands  on  indepen- 
dant  grounds,  and  has  no  connexion  with  the  former,  to  repre- 
sent it  as  necessarily  a  human  invention,  devoid  of  authority 
in  the  word  of  God.  In  order  to  remove  any  impression  that 
may  have  been  made  of  this  nature,  it  will  be  proper  that  I 
show  you  this  institution  as  really  prescribed  in  the  Church  of 
Christ,  in  connexion  with  other  and  still  more  important  doc- 
trines.    I  shall,  therefore,  endeavour  to  go  through  all  parts  of 
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this  sacrament,  comparing  the  institution  believed  by  us  to 
have  been  left  by  our  Saviour,  and  preserved  in  the  Church  of 
God,  with  the  method  supposed  by  other  religions  to  have  been 
instituted,  and  to  be  in  operation  there,  for  the  attainment  of 
the  same  objects. 

I  have  again  and  again  inculcated,  that  in  the  works  of  God, 
or  in  all  those  institutions  lefl  by  him  to  mankind,  there  must 
be  always  found  a  certain  consistency  or  harmony  of  parts,— 
so  that  whatever  has  been  demonstrated  regarding  one  portion 
of  the  system  which  he  left  on  earth,  must  be  allowed  to  be  of 
considerable  weight  towards  influencing  our  belief,  at  least  as 
to  the  probability  of  other  similar  institutions  having  been 
provided.     For  example,  with  regard  to  the  present  case,  all 
are  agreed,  that  among  the  most  important  olgects  of  our  Sap* 
viour  s  coming  among  mankind, — I  may  say,  indeed,  the  most 
important  of  all, — was  that  of  rescuing  fallen  man  from  sin. 
We  must,  consequently,  suppose  that  he  did  not  leave  his  work 
imperfect ;   and,  while  we  all  concur  in  common  belief,  that 
the  work  of  redemption  was  quite  perfect  and  complete,  so  fiar 
as  the  giving  a  full  equivalent  to  the  divine  justice,  we  all  must 
likewise  agree,  that  a  means  was  provided  by  him  whereby  this 
full  and  general  redemption  was,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  be 
applied  to  each  individual  case.     No  one  can,  for  a  moment, 
suppose,  that  because  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  we  are  rescued 
from  all  co-operation  on  our  parts ;  that,  without  a  single  act, 
I  do  not  say  external,  but  at  least  of  our  minds,  we  shall  have 
the  full  benefit  of  that  redemption ;  that  nothing  was  demanded 
from  us,  whereby  that  general  redemption,  which  would  have 
cancelled  the  sins  of  ten  thousand  worlds,  was  to  be  accepted 
by  God,  in  our  particular  case.     Consequently,  so  far  we  all 
admit  that  redemption  was  perfected  by  Christ's  death ;  and 
so,  likewise,  must  all  agree  that  some  instrument  or  other, 
whether  of  outward  act  or  inward  movement,  was  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  making  that  redemption  applicable  to  our- 
selves. 

But  if  we  look  into  the  institutions  of  Christ,  we  shall  8ee» 
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tkat,  in  every  other  ease,  at  least,  he  was  pleased  to  make  use  of 
external  agency.  Is  not  the  blood  of  Christ  applied  to  the 
sanctification  of  man  in  the  waters  of  regeneration  ?  Is  not 
baptispi  a  sacrament  instituted  by  our  Lord  for  the  purpose  of 
cleansing  the  soul  from  original  sin  ?  Is  not  the  sin  there  for- 
given, through  the  only  forgiving  power,  that  is,  through  the 
cancelling  blood  of  our  Redeemer  ? — and  yet,  b  not  this  ap- 
plied by  means  of  the  outward  act  and  ministration  of  man  ? 
.  Was  not  the  redemption  of  Christ  complete  in  itself,  so  far 
as  it  was  intended  also  for  our  greater  sanctification  ?  Were 
not  his  sufferings  in  themselves  all-abundant,  as  directed  to  the 
end  of  uniting  us  in  love  and  affection  with  him,  by  making 
us  feel  what  he  suffered  for  our  sakes  ? — and  do  not  all  agree, 
even  those  who  differ  f<*om  us  in  the  real  and  essential  charac- 
ter  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist — do  they  not  all  agree, 
that  it  is  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  applying  to  ourselves 
thoQe  feelings  at  least  which  he  intended  to  excite  by  his  suffer- 
ings and  death  ?  And  is  not  this  again  a  visible  institution  ? 
Is  it  not  applied  through  the  agency  of  man,  and  is  it  not  done 
by  outward  acts  and  rites,  both  on  the  part  of  the  minister, 
and  of  him  who  receives  it  ? 

Pid  not  our  Saviour  come  on  earth  to  teach  all  nfankind  ? 
Pid  he  not  establish  a  code  of  doctrines  and  morals,  a  system 
of  laws  for  our  edification  both  in  faith  and  conduct  ?  And 
has  he  not  left  an  outward  instrument  of  this  in  his  written 
word  ?  And  has  he  not  appointed  ministers,  and  constituted 
a  hierarchy,  to  whom  was  committed  the  care  of  his  flock, 
with  power  and  authority  to  instruct?  And  here  again,  is 
not  one  of  the  most  signal  and  important  benefits  which  our 
Saviour  intended  to  communicate  to  man,  commimicated 
through  outward  means,  by  an  institution  founded  by  himself 
for  that  purpose  ? 

Now,  if  the  great  end  for  which  he  came  on  earth  was  the 
abolition  of  sin ;  and  that  not  merely  considered  as  the  can- 
celling of  a  general  debt,  but  as  a  specific  means  by  which  each 
individual  should  have  the  benefit  of  his  redemption,  if  we 
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see,  at  the  same  time,  that,  in  every  other  part  of  the  system, 
the  benefit  conferred  on  mankind  was  attached  to  the  outward 
observance  of  some  given  forms,  committed  to  a  ministry  des- 
tined for  that  purpose,  can  we  conceive  the  system  so  broken 
and  imperfect,  that  in  this  important  case,  in  this  momentous 
matter,  no  visible  or  outward  means  should  have  be6n  institut- 
ed for  its  accomplishment  ?  On  the  contrary,  if,  in  tiie  less 
important  case — ^viewed  with  reference  to  the  character  of  the 
guilt — of  original  sin,  in  which  we  have  no  personal  participa- 
tion, he  was  not  contented  that  the  child  or  adult  should  con- 
ceive his  belief,  by  any  inward  act  of  himself  or  another,  but 
exacted  that  he  should  appear  as  an  offender,  and  as  one  seek- 
ing forgiveness  and  sanctification,  that  he  should  be  examined 
and  give  promise  of  his  fidelity,  in  the  face  of  the  Church, 
and  make  confession  of  his  faith  before  mankind ;  can  we  be- 
lieve that,  in  the  more  important  case,  where  the  great  end  for 
which  he  came  on  earth  is  to  be  fulfilled,  in  the  wiping  away 
the  deeper  and  more  enormous  offences,  actually  committed 
by  us,  whereby  we  more  especially  outrage  the  majesty  and 
glory  of  God,  he  should  have  left  no  road,  no  outward  visible 
means,  for  the  attaining  of  this  mercy,  and  that  he  shoidd  not,  as 
in  the  other,  by  outward  manifestations  of  sorrow,  require  some 
compensation  in  the  sight  of  man.  Now,  on  these  grounds, 
while  even  approaching  the  subject  from  a  distance,  I  am  sure 
no  one  can  consider  it  inconsistent  with  all  that  we  know  of 
the  dealings  of  God  with  us,  with  the  natural  line  of  providen- 
tial conduct  towards  fallen  man,  in  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity, to  suppose  that  Christ  left  in  his  Church  an  express 
institution  for  the  cancelling  of  sins,  through  the  application 
of  his  all-redeeming  and  all-sufficient  blood. 

We  now  come  to  examine  what  is  the  Catholic  doctrine  re- 
garding the  existence  of  such  an  institution.  The  Catholic 
Church  teaches,  that  Christ  did  establish  on  earth  a  means 
whereby  forgiveness  should  be  imparted  to  wretched  sinners — 
whereby,  on  the  performance  of  certain  acts,  all  who  have 
offended  God  may  obtain  authoritative  forgiveness.    It  is  ge- 
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nerally  said, — I  mean  by  those  who  preach  and  write  against 
our  doctrines, — that  the  institution  maintained  by  the  Catholic 
Church  to  have  bbtjn  established  by  Christ,  is  confession.  This, ' 
at  the  outset,  is  an  error, — the  Catholic  Church  believes  that 
the  institution  left  by  our  Saviour  was  the  Sacrament  of  Pen- 
ance, consisting  of  three  parts,  whereof  confession  is  only  one, 
and  that  one  not  the  most  essential.  Here,  therefore,  is  mani- 
festly a  mis-statement  or  misrepresentation,  however  uninten- 
tional, of  our  belief.  For  I  will  proceed  to  show  you,  that 
the  Catholic  Church  teaches  and  urges  the  necessity  of  every 
thing  that  any  other  Church  requires ;  and  that  even  in  more 
complete  perfection  than  any  other  system  of  religion.  We 
believe,  therefore,  that  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  is  composed 
of  three  parts, — contrition,  or  sorrow — confession,  or  its  out- 
ward manifestation — and  satisfaction,  which  is  in  some  respects 
also  a  guarantee  of  perseverance  in  that  which  we  promise. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  the  Catholic  Church  teaches  that  sorrow 
or  contrition,  which  involves  all  that  any  other  religion  means 
by  repentance,  of  which  it  is  only  a  part,  has  always  been 
necessary  on  earth  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  God.  It  main- 
tains, that  without  that  sorrow,  no  forgiveness  can  possibly  be 
obtained  in  the  new  law ;  that  without  a  deep  and  earnest 
grief,  and  a  determination  not  to  sin  again,  no  absolution  of 
the  priest  has  the  slightest  worth  or  avail  in  the  sight  of  God ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  any  one  who  asks  or  obtains  absolution, 
without  that  sorrow,  instead  of  thereby  obtaining  forgiveness 
of  his  sins,  commits  an  enormous  sacrilege,  and  adds  to  the 
weight  of  his  guilt,  and  goes  away  from  the  feet  of  his  confes- 
sor, still  more  heavily  laden  than  when  he  approached  him. 
Such  is  the  Catholic  doctrine  with  respect  to  this  portion  of 
the  Sacrament 

But  what  is  the  contrition  or  sorrow  which  the  Catholic 
Church  requires  ?  I  believe,  if  any  one  would  take  the  trouble 
to  analyse  the  doctrine  of  any  reformed  Church,  on  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  word  repentance,  distinguishing  its  differen^t 
steps  from  the   very  act  of  forgiveness, — that  is,   examining 
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closely  the  means  by  which  we  arrive  at  that  last  act,  which 
purges  us  from  sin,  he  will  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  re- 
solve it  into  any  tangible  system,  or  any  forms  of  apprehen- 
sion which  will  bear  a  strict  examination.  In  the  Articles,  for 
instance,  of  the  Church  of  England,  every  thing  is  laid  down 
in  the  vaguest  manner.  We  have  it  simply  said,  that  "  we  are 
accounted  righteous  before  God,  only  for  the  merits  of  Christ, 
by  faith)  and  not  for  our  own  works;  wherefore  that  we  are 
justified  by  faith  only,  is  a  most  wholesome  doctrine,  and  very 
full  of  comfort,**  and  we  are  referred  to  the  homily  on  justifi- 
cation for  farther  explanation.*  Again,  we  are  told  that  there 
is  a  place  of  forgiveness  to  such  as  truly  repentf  If  any  one 
will  read  over  that  homily,  he  will  find  it  repeated,  again  and 
again,  that  men  are  to  be  justified  by  faith  alone  without  works. 
We  find,  indeed,  that  love  is  spoken  of  as  an  ingredient  in  this 
faith.  But  we  are  never  told  how  the  sinner  is  conducted  to 
it.  We  are  never  informed  how  his  return,  like  that  of  the 
prodigal  son,  is  to  be  accomplished,  when  he  becomes  sensible 
of  his  guilt ;  in  what  way  he  is  to  be  gradually  conducted  to 
that  faith  which  justifies  the  sinner.  We  are  not  even  told  in 
what  that  faith  consists.  Are  we  simply  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  firm  persuasion  or  conviction,  that  the  merits  of  Christ  are 
sufficient  to  purge  us  from  all  sin  ?  Or,  are  we  to  believe 
that  his  blood  has  been  applied  to  us  all,  and  that  we  are  for- 
given ?  Or  is  there  a  more  individual  application  to  each  one, 
whenever  sin  is  regretted  ?  What  are  its  criterions,  its  tests, 
whereby  the  true  may  be  discerned  from  the  imaginary  or 
false  ?  What  is  its  process  ? — is  it  one  of  simple  conviction  ? 
What  is  to  authorize  you  to  feel  that  conviction  ?  What  are 
the  previous  steps  which  make  you  worthy  of  it,  which  can 
make  you  suppose  iiiat  you  have  obtained  it  ?  On  all  this  we 
are  left  completely  in  the  dark.  Each  one  gives  us  the  opinions 
or  devices  of  his  own  mind ;  and  hence  we  find  as  many  dif- 
ferent ideas,  when  we  come  to  investigate  the  subject,  as  there 
are  persons  who  have  written  on  it 

•  Art.  xi.  f  Art.  xvi. 
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But  if  we  look  into  the  works  of  the  foreign  reformers, — ^if 
we  examine  the  writings  of  those  who  may  be  considered  the 
fathers  and  founders  of  the  Reformation,  although  there  is 
considerable  contradiction  and  inconsistency,  we  yet  have  an 
attempt  made  to  show  the  steps  whereby  the  justification  of 
the  sinner  is  attained.  We  are  told  constantly,  both  in  the 
works  of  Luther  and  the  articles  of  faith  of  several  Churches, 
that  the  first  step  is  the  terror  of  conscience ;  that  the  soul, 
contemplating  the  dreadful  abyss  of  misery  whereby  it  is  sur- 
rounded,  seeing  itself  necessarily  on  the  brink  of  eternal  de- 
struction, is  excited  to  a  deep  sorrow  for  its  sins,  and  return- 
ing, through  the  merits  of  Christ  and  his  faith  in  him,  his  sins 
are  covered,  and  taken  away  in  the  sight  of  God.  The  pre- 
liminary step  is  simply  terror,  or  dread  of  God's  judgment, — 
the  next  and  final  step,  is  an  act  of  faith  in  the  power  of 
Christ,  to  redeem  and  save  by  the  efficacy  of  his  blood.* 
Now,  not  only  does  the  Catholic  Church  require  all  these  dis- 
positions, but  it  considers  them  as  mere  inchoative  acts,  mere 
embrvos  which  must  be  farther  matured  before  confession  can 
be  valid.  The  Council  of  Trent  lays  down  a  most  beautiful 
and  philosophical  doctrine  on  the  nature  of  this  introductory 
act ;  it  traces  the  steps  whereby  the  soul  is  brought  to  turn 
away  from  sin  by  the  desire  of  reconciliation  with  God.  It 
does,  indeed,  represent  the  soul  as  terrified  and  struck  with 
horror  at  the  awful  state  to  which  guilt  has  reduced  it ;  but 
this  is  far  from  immediately  preceding  justification, — ^it  is  but 
the  imperfect  germ  which  appears,  before  the  fuU  Christian 
virtue  can  come  into  bloom.  For  the  sinner,  awe-struck  by 
the  sense  of  God's  judgment,  is  for  a  moment  lost  in  fear  and 
apprehension,  till  turning  naturally  to  look  round  him  for 
relief,  he  sees  on  the  other  hand,  the  immense  mercy  and 
goodness  of  God,  and  balancing  that  with  his  more  awful 
attributes,  he  is  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  of  mercy, — that  he 
yet  may  rise  and  return,  like  the  prodigal,  to  his  father's  house, 
with  the  prospect  of  being,  at  least,  one  of  the  last  and  lowest 
*  See  the  admirable  chapter  on  this  subject  in  Mohler's  SylnboliL 
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of  his  servants.  Yet,  is  even  this  only  another  step  towards 
the  feelings  of  affection  naturally  excited,  at  thinking  that  God 
is  so  good, — ^that  his  kindness  to  us  extends  so  far  as  to  receive 
such  wretched  beings  into  his  arms ;  and  then  in  a  moment 
fear  is  banished,  for  as  St.  John  says,  "  perfect  love  sendeth 
forth  fear,"* — and  the  soul  is  inflamed  with  an  ardent  love  of 
God,  and  brought  into  that  state  which  we  find  described  in 
the  New  Testament,  as  the  immediate  precursor  and  cause  of 
forgiveness.  "  Many  sins  are  forgiven  her  because  she  hath 
loved  much."f 

Thus,  while  faith  is  the  principal  root  of  all  justification, 
there  are  yet  other  acts  and  other  feelings  of  virtue,  more 
conformable  to  the  attributes  of  God,  and  more  consistent 
with  the  order  of  his  institutions  in  the  New  Law,  through 
which  the  soul  passes,  up  to  that  last  act  which  seals  its  jus- 
tification. 

St.  Paul  tells  us  again  and  again,  that,  except  through  faith, 
no  man  can  be  justified,  and  that  all  justification  is  through 
Christ  and  through  faith  in  him ;  and  so  this  progress  of  justi- 
fication begins  in  that  faith,  and  ends  in  the  application  of  the 
blood  of  our  Redeemer,  as  the  only  means  of  salvation.  Thus 
far,  therefore,  we  have  every  thing  included  in  the  order, 
progress,  or  purport  of  the  acts  of  forgiveness,  required  by  any 
other  religion  for  the  justification  of  the  sinner.  And  I  will 
simply  ask,  before  I  come  to  treat  of  its  other  parts,  can  it  be  said 
that  this  is  a  system  favourable  to  crime?  Can  it  be  said,  that 
the  Catholic  holds  forgiveness  or  absolution  to  be  so  completely 
attached  to  an  outward  actj  that  he  is  reckless  of  the  commis- 
sion of  offences,  because  he  believes  that  his  soul  can  be  as 
easily  cleansed  from  sin,  as  his  body  from  outward  defilement  ? 
that  his  penance  is  a  bath  or  laver,  wherein,  by  a  plain  and 
easy  application,  offences  are  washed  away,  and  the  soul  re- 
stored to  its  original  purity  ? 

But  we  are  not  yet  arrived  at  the  close  of  this  important 
subject:  for  it  must  be  observed,  that  these  are  only  the  ingre- 
•  Jo.  iy.  18.  t  J^uke  vu.  47. 
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dients,  or  rather,  the  preparatory  steps  for  that  act  of  sorrow 
or  contrition,  which  is  the  essential  concomitant  of  confession : 
and  not  only  its  concomitant,  but  so  much  superior  and  more 
important,  that  the  Catholic  Church  believes  and  teaches, — 
and,  in  her  daily  practice  manifests  that  belief — that,  if  from 
circumstances  a  person  have  no  means  of  practising  confession, 
if  illness  surprize  the  sinner  before  the  minister  of  repentance 
can  approach  him^ — if  accident  place  him  out  of  the  reach  of 
such  a  comforter,  and  there  be  no  one  to  apply  the  consola- 
tions of  that  institution — an  act  of  contrition,  including  a 
willingness,'  if  in  his  power,  to  practise  confession,  because  it 
is  an  institution  established  by  Christ  for  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  would  of  itself  procure  their  pardon,  and  reconcile  him 
as  completely  with  his  God,  as  if  he  had  confessed  all  his 
crimes  and  received  absolution.  This,  I  say,  is  the  practice 
and  feeling  of  every  Catholic ;  not  only  of  the  instructed,  but 
also  of  the  most  illiterate  and  least  educated ;  that,  in  cases  of 
sudden  illness,  or  danger  of  being  surprised  by  death,  a  fervent 
act  of  sorrow,  is  equivalent  to  all  that  Christ  instituted  for 
the  forgiveness  of  sins. 

And  what  is  that  sorrow  ? — I  will  read  you  its  definition  in 
the  words  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  of  that  council  which  has 
most  clearly  defined  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  this  subject 
"  Contrition,"  that  is,  sorrow — such  being  the  technical  term 
used  in  the  Church  for  it ;  "  which  holds  the  first  place  among 
the  acts  of  penance  (or  repentance)  is  sorrow  and  detestation 
of  sin  committed,  with  a  determination  not  to  sin  again. 
The  holy  synod  declares,  that  this  contrition  contains,  not 
only  the  abandoning  of  sin  and  a  purpose  of  new  life,  but  also 
a  hatred  of  the  old."*  Thus  you  see  what  is  expected  of 
every  penitent  before  absolution  can  be  considered  of  any 
avail,  or  confession  worth  any  thing  to  his  salvation. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  second  pairt  of  this  sacrament. 
The  Catholic  Church  teaches  that  the  sinner,  being  thus  sorry 
for  having  offended  God,  and  sorry  upon  the  motives  which  I 

•  Sess.  siv.  cap.iv. 
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for  having  offended  God,  and  sony  upon  the  motive  which  I 
have  stated — ^that  is,  on  account,  not  of  evil  thence  resulting 
to  himself,  but  of  the  graciousness  and  infinite  goodness  of  the 
God  whom  he  has  injured,  must  next  perform  an  outward  act, 
which  would  seem  of  itself  the  natural  and  spontaneous  con- 
sequence of  this  feeling.  Catholic  divines  have  again  and 
again  described  thU  wrrow  for  sin,  when  they  say  that  it  must  be 
supernatural,  that  is,  that  its  motives  must  be  exclusively 
drawn  from  the  attributes  of  God ;  not  from  the  consideration  of 
what  sin  has  brought  on  us  here  below,  but  from  our  relations 
with  God,  and  the  manifestations  of  love  we  receive  from  him ; 
that  it  must  be  supreme — that  is,  that  we  must  detest,  abhor, 
and  hate  sin  beyond  every  other  evil  on  earth ;  and  that  it 
must  be  universal — ^that  not  one  single  fault  or  transgression 
should  be  excepted  from  that  deep  and  solemn  sorrow  which 
we  feel  for  having  offended  God.  Now,  these  dispositions  natu* 
rally  make  the  soul  ready  to  give  any  compensation  or  atone* 
ment  that  may  be  required  for  the  offences  it  has  conunitted 
against  Gk)d.  Not  only  so,  but  it  is  the  very  nature  of  love  itself  to 
make  that  manifestation — love,  which  was  the  last  step  in  the 
work  of  conversion.  We  find  it  thus  in  the  case  of  Magdalen, 
who  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  merely  being  sorry  for  having 
offended  God,  or  with  only  regretting  the  evil  done,  and  retir- 
ing from  it,  and  by  a  new  life,  declaring  her  sorrow;  but 
must  brave  contumely  and  insult,  and  every  other  humiliation. 
She  breaks  through  the  crowd  of  attendants,  penetrates  into  the 
house  of  the  rich  Pharisee,  one  of  the  proudest  and  most 
conceited  class  of  men — she  rushes  in  and  intrudes  upon  his 
solemn  banquet,  casts  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  spiritual  phy- 
sician, weeps  bitter  tears,  and  lavishing  all  her  precious  things 
on  his  feet,  shows  by  outward  deeds,  that  she  really  loved 
God,  that  she  was  overwhelmed  with  grief  from  having  offend- 
ed him,  and  was  ready  to  make  any  reparation  to  his  out- 
raged majesty.  Thus,  the  natural  tendency  of  repentant  love  is  to 
make  some  outward  manifestation,  to  testify  itself  in  some  way 
by  an  act  of  sorrow,  and  even  of  humiliation  before  others, 
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and  so  seek  that  forgiveness  which  the  soul  requires.  And 
therefore,  even  thus,  we  have  a  most  perfect  consistency  in  this 
institution,  linking  it  harmoniously  with  the  feelings  that  precede 
it;  although  of  course  this  natural  and  spontaneous  origin,  in  no 
way  forms  the  ground  on  which  the  Catholic  Church  believes 
and  enjoins  it. 

She  maintains,  then,  that  the  sinner  is  bound  to  manifest 
his  offences  to  the  pastors  of  his  Church,  or  rather,  to  one 
deputed  and  authorised  by  the  Church  for  that  purpose,  to 
lay  open  to  him  all  the  secret  offences  of  his  soul,  to  expose  all 
its  wounds,  and,  in  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  by  our 
Blessed  Saviour  in  him,  to  receive  through  his  hands,  the 
sentence  on  earth,  which  is  ratified  in  heaven,  that  God  has 
forgiven  him.  But,  as  the  primary  object  of  this  institution 
is  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  and  as  there  may  be  cases  where, 
by  too  easily  receiving  forgiveness,  sufficient  impression  would 
not  be  made  on  the  sinner  to  lead  him  to  amendment  of  life ; 
as  it  may  happen  that  the  dispositions  wherewith  it  is  ap- 
proached, are  not  sufficiently  manifest,  or  that  the  sorrow  is  not 
sufficiently  supreme;  as  also  from  constant  relapse  into  sin,  after 
forgiveness,  it  may  appear  that  there  was  not  a  solid  resolution 
of  amendment,  and  consequently  a  sincere  and  efficient  sorrow 
for  the  crimes  and  offences  committed,  so  it  may  be  prudent 
to  deny  that  forgiveness;  and  therefore  we  believe  that  this 
case  also  was  provided  for,  by  Christ,  and  that  he  gave  to  the 
Church  a  power  of  withholding  forgiveness,  or  delaying  it  to 
a  more  seasonable  time. 

Before  entering  into  the  proofs  of  this  doctrine,  allow  me  to 
examine  how  far  it  is  the  sort  of  institution  which  we  should 
expect  our  Saviour  to  have  made.  I  have  shown  you  already, 
that,  consistently  with  the  plan  followed  by  our  Redeemer,  in 
the  establishment  of  his  religion,  and  according  to  the  method 
of  action  he  has  uniformly  diosen,  we  should  expect  some  out- 
ward institution  wherein  the  forgiveness  of  sins  should  be  com- 
mitted to  his  Church,  and  the  blood  of  Christ  might  be  applied 
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to  the  soul,  for  the  cleansing  of  it  from  guilt    I  did  not,  how- 
ever, then  enter  upon  the  nature  of  the  institution. 

Allow  me  now  to  premise  a  few  remarks  on  the  aptness  of 
such  an  institution  to  the  ends  for  which  we  believe  it  ap- 
pointed. 

1 .  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  the  institution  most  conform- 
able to  the  wants  of  human  nature,  whether  we  consider  it  in 
its  native  constitution  or  its  fallen  state.  As  to  the  first,  it 
seems  natural  to  the  mind  to  seek  relief  from  guilt,  by  mani- 
festation :  we  are  not  surprized  when  we  hear  of  culprits,  who 
have  been  guilty  of  some  great  crime,  and  have  escaped  the 
vengeance  of  the  law,  leading  a  restless  and  unhappy  life, 
until,  of  their  own  accord,  they  confess  their  guilt,  and  meet 
the  punishment  which  the  law  awards.  We  are  not  astonished 
when  we  hear  of  those  condemned  to  death,  being  most  anx- 
ious to  find  some  person  to  whom  they  may  disclose  their  guilt, 
and  when  we  hear  it  declared  again  and  again,  that  they  could 
not  have  died  in  peace  unless  they  had  manifested  their  trans- 
gressions. All  this  shows,  that  human  nature  finds  herein  the 
most  natural  and  obvious  relief,  that  even  in  that  confession 
of  guilt,  some  balm  is  applied  to  the  souFs  inward  suffering ; 
because  it  is  the  only  method  left  of  making  compensation  to 
that  society  against  which  such  men  have  transgressed.  Nay, 
this  feeling  goes  much  farther ;  for  the  culprit,  who  at  once 
humbly  acknowledges  his  guilt,  gains  our  compassion,  and  we 
cannot  in  our  minds  consider  him  any  longer  the  black  and 
hardened  villain,  which  before  we  were  inclined  to  suppose  him. 
We  immediately  trust  that  such  a  one  is  truly  sorry  for  what  he 
has  done;  and  consequently  his  guilt,  although  the  crime  may 
he  equal,  is  not  so  great  as  his  who  daringly  denies  it.  If  the 
declaration  of  our  Blessed  Saviour  had  not  been  made  to  the 
penitent  thief,  or  if  it  had  not  been  recorded,  we  should  in  our 
minds  have  distingubhed  between  the  two  sharers  of  his  suf- 
ferings, between  him  who  humbly  confessed  that  he  died 
according  ta  his  deserts,  and  him  who  persisted  in  hardened 
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effrontery  to  the  end.  If,  therefore,  God  did  establish  any 
outward  form,  whereby  the  conscience  might  be  saved  from 
sin,  we  cannot  conceive  one  more  adapted  to  that  purpose, 
than  the  manifestation  of  sin. 

It  is,  however,  congenial  to  our  nature,  not  merely  in  its 
general  constitution,  but  still  farther  in  its  present  fallen  state. 
For  what,  my  brethren,  is  sin  ?  It  is  a  rising  up  of  the  pride  of 
man  against  the  majesty  of  God.  The  sinner,  fully  aware  of 
the  consequences  of  his  iniquity,  instructed  in  the  end  to 
which  sin  must  lead  him,  seems  to  stand  up  before  God's  judg- 
ment-seat and  looking  his  future  judge  in  the  face,  insults  him 
by  the  commission  of  that  which  he  knows  he  will  one  day 
fully  avenge.  Now,  what  would  be  the  natural  corrective  of 
this?  the  humiliation  before  others  of  that  proud  spirit,  that 
hath  raised  itself  up  against  God,  by  kneeling  at  the  feet  of 
man,  and  asking  forgiveness,  and  owning  itself  guilty  of  having 
insulted  the  majesty  and  justice  of  God  on  his  eternal  throne. 
Pride  is  the  very  principle  and  root  of  all  evil ;  and  as  the 
third  portion  of  this  sacrament.  Satisfaction,  which  I  shall  re- 
serve for  another  occasion,  tends  to  correct  that  concupiscence 
and  those  passions,  which  are  the  stimulants  of  sin,  this  seems 
to  be  the  most  completely  opposed  to  that  pride  which  is  its 
principle. 

So  true  is  this  connexion  between  the  confession  of  our 
guilt  and  the  reparation  done  to  the  majesty  of  God,  that  his 
holy  word  considers  the  two  almost  identical.  For  thus  Josue 
spake  to  Achan ;  "  My  son,  give  glory  to  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,  and  confess,  and  tell  me  what  thou  hast  done ;  hide  it 
not."* 

There  are  some  beautiful  reflections  of  Pascal's  on  this  subject. 
He  expresses  himself  astonished  that  any  man  could  treat  the 
confession  of  sin  to  one  individual,  under  such  circumstances 
as  the  Catholic  Church  prescribes,  as  any  thing  but  the  most 
lenient  mitigation  of  what  ought  naturally  to  be  expected.  You 
have   sinned  before  mankind,  and  outraged  God  by  youn 

*  Jo.  vii.  19. 
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offences ;  and  you  might  naturally  expect  fuU  compensation  to  be 
required,  you  might  reasonably  suppose  that  he  would  demand 
a  reparation  as  public  and  as  open  as  the  crime, — an  humilia- 
tion as  complete  as  was  the  pride  in  which  you  sinned.  To 
consider  as  a  hardship,  the  manifestation  of  humility  to  one 
person  deputed  and  chosen  to  receive  it — ^to  one  bound  by 
every  possible  law  not  to  reveal,  or  in  any  way  betray  aught 
that  has  passed  between  you — to  one  who  feels  it  his  duty  to 
receive  you  with  compassion,  with  sympathy,  and  affection, 
and  to  direct,  counsel,  and  assist  you, — to  consider  this  any 
thing  but  the  most  lenient,  the  most  merciful  mitigation  of 
what  is  due  to  you,  is  an  idea  that  fills  the  mind  with  pain  and 
regret* 

2.  But,  in  the  second  place,  my  brethren,  not  only  is  such 
an  institution  conformable  to  the  wants  of  man,  it  is  precisely 
in  accordance  with  the  method  always  pursued  by  God,  for 
the  forgiveness  of  sins.  We  find  in  the  old  law,  that  there 
was  an  institution  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  that  this  in- 
stitution was  such  as  to  make  the  manifestation  of  transgres- 
sions preliminary  to  its  application.  God  divided  the  sacri- 
fices into  different  classes.  There  were  some  for  sins  com- 
mitted through  ignorance,  and  others  for  voluntary  transgres- 
sions of  the  law  of  God ;  and  in  the  5th  chapter  of  Leviticus, 
we  find  it  prescribed,  that  if  any  one  transgressed  he  should 
confess  his  sin,  and  the  priest  should  pray  for  him,  and  a 
particular  sacrifice  be  offered,  and  so  forgiveness  be  obtained. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  manifestation  of  sins  to  the  Priests 
of  the  Temple,  was  a  preliminary  condition  for  their  forgive- 
ness, so  far  as  legal  sacrifice  could  be  considered  a  means  of 
pardon,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  means  of  exciting  faith  in  that  great 
sacrifice,  through  which  alone  the  forgiveness  of  sins  could  be 
obtained.  I  might  farther,  as  I  have  done  again  and  again, 
point  out  analogies  between  the  systems  established  by  God  in 
the  Old  Law,  and  that  by  our  Saviour  in  the  New.  But  it  is 
not  necessary  to  dwell  longer  upon  this  point. 

*  Ap.  Mobler,  ubi  sup. 
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3.  Buty  finally,  such  an  institution  is  exactly  consistent,  and 
analogous  to  the  system  of  religion  established  through  the 
new  law.  For  there  we  find,  as  I  have  taken  some  pains  to 
show  you,  that  our  Saviour  established  a  kingdom,  or  species 
of  dominion,  in  his  Church,  consisting  of  an  organized  body, 
intended  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  faithful,  with  autho- 
rity coming  directly  from  him,  that  there  was  rule  and  com- 
mand on  the  one  side,  with  the  obligation  of  learning  and  obey- 
ing on  the  other.  Now,  this  system  of  authoritative  govern- 
ment, which  I  also  showed  you  pervaded  even  the  minor 
departments  of  the  Church,  as  established  by  Christ,  seems  to 
require  for  its  completeness  and  perfection,  that  there  should 
be  also  tribunals  within  it,  to  take  cognizance  of  those  trans- 
gressions which  are  committed  against  its  laws,  that  is  to  say, 
the  laws  of  God,  to  administer  which  it  was  appointed.  We 
should  naturally  expect,  for  the  complete  organization  of  such 
a  Church,  a  collation  of  authority  within  it  for  the  punish- 
ment of  offences  against  its  fundamental  laws  and  precepts  of 
morality ;  and  as  it  was  appointed  by  Christ  to  teach,  so  also 
shonld  it  be  the  judge  of  offences,  and  empowered  to  adminis- 
ter all  necessary  relief.  Such  an  order,  therefore,  is  consistent 
in  every  way,  with  all  that  belongs  to  such  a  religious  consti- 
tution. 

Now,  after  these  remarks,  which  I  trust  will  have  prepared 
the  way,  I  proceed  to  the  reasons  with  which  our  doctrine 
presents  itself  to  our  belief,  that  there  is  a  power  of  forgiving 
sins  in  the  Church,  such  as  necessarily  requires  the  manifesta- 
tion even  of  hidden  transgressions,  and  that  it  was  so  established 
by  Christ  himself. 

The  words  of  the  text  are  the  primary  and  principal  foun- 
dation on  which  we  rest.  I  need  hardly  observe,  that  as,  in 
the  old  law,  a  confession  or  manifestation  of  sins  was  appoint- 
ed among  the  means  of  obtaining  forgiveness,  so  there  are 
sufficient  allusions,  in  the  new,  to  a.  similar  practice,  sufficient 
to  continue  its  recollection  to  the  early  Christians,  and  make- 
them  suppose  that  providence  had  not  completely  broken  up 
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the  system  it  had  tiU  then  pursued.  They  were  told  to  confess 
their  sins  to  one  another.*  It  is  very  true  that  this  text  is 
vague, — it  does  not  say  confess  your  sins  to  the  priest,  nor  to 
any  private  individual;  although  the  mention  of  the  priests  of 
the  Church,  in  the  preceding  verses,  might  naturally  suggest 
the  idea  of  their  being  a  special  party  to  the  act  And  farther, 
the  words,  "  Confess  your  sins  one  to  another,"  seem  to  com- 
mand more  than  a  general  declaration  of  guilt,  or  the  saying 
what  even  the  most  hardened  sinner,  when  all  around  him  are 
joining  in  it,  will  not  refuse  to  repeat,  "  I  have  sinned  before 
God."  They  seem  to  imply  a  more  peculiar  communication 
between  one  member  of  the  Church  and  another.  At  any 
rate,  they  serve  to  prove,  that  the  manifestation  of  sin  is  not  of 
modern  date,  and  refute  the  objection  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  New  Testament  to  show  this  natural,  obvious,  method  of 
obtaining  relief,  to  exist  in  the  law  of  Christ 

But  in  the  text,  which  I  have  prefixed  to  this  discourse,  have 
we  not  something  more  specific?     Christ  was  not  address- 
ing his  flock  in  general,  but  was  giving  a  special  charge  to 
the  Apostles;   in  other  words,  to  the  pastors  of  the  Church; 
because  I  have  before  shown  you,  that  when  a  command  was 
given  to  the  Apostles,  not  of  especial  privilege,  such  as  that  of 
working  miracles,  but  one  connected  with  the  welfare  and  sal- 
vation of  the  flock,  that  was  a  perpetual  institution  to  be  conti- 
nued in  the  Church.     What  does  he  tell  them — "  Whose  sins 
ye  shall  forgive,  they  are  forgiven  them ;    and  whose  sins  ye 
shall  retain,  they  are  retained."     Here  is  a  power,  in  the  first 
place,  to  forgive  sins ;  and  this  expression  *'  to  forgive  sins,"  in 
the  New  Testament,  always  signifies  truly  and  really  to  dear 
the  sinner  of  guilt  against  God.     '^  Many  sins  are  forgiven 
her,"  says  our  Saviour  of  Magdalen.     What  does  he  mean  ? 
Surely  that  she  was  purged,  cleansed  from  sin.     Those  who 
heard  the  words  so  understood  them.    For  they  said — "  Who 
is  this  that  forgiveth  sins  also  ?"f     They  considered  the  privi- 
lege he  here  claimed  as  superior  to  the  powers  he  had^  till 
•James  v.  16.  +  Luke  vii.  49. 
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tK)w  manifested  by  the  working  of  miracles.  This  could  only 
be  so  thought  of  the  right  actually  to  remit  or  pardon  an 
offence  against  God.  And  speaking  to  the  penitent  woman, 
he  first  said,  "  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee ;"  and  then,  "  go  in 
peace," — words  of  comfortable  assurance,  which  must  have 
led  her  to  believe  that  she  was  fully  pardoned.  Again :  "  Be 
of  good  heart,  son,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee."*  Those 
who  heard  him  in  this  case  went  farther,  and  "  said  within 
themselves,  he  blasphemeth :" — ^they  considered  it  an  assump- 
tion of  a  privilege  belonging  to  God  alone ;  they  understood 
his  words  in  their  primary,  obvious  meaning,  of  remitting  the 
sins  of  man,  committed  against  the  Almighty;  and  our  Saviour 
confirms  them  in  this  interpretation,  by  the  words  that  follow : 
**  Which  is  easier  to  say,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,  or  to  say, 
arise  and  walk ;  but  that  you  may  know  that  the  son  of  man 
hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins,"  &c.  So  that  to  "  forgive 
sins"  always  signifies  to  pardon,  to  absolve,  or  cleanse  the  soul 
from  sin.  But  all  this  reasoning  is  superfluous,  if  we  treat 
with  those  who  adhere  to  the  Anglican  Church.  For,  their 
service  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  appoints  the  clergyman 
to  say,  in  the  very  words  which  we  use :  "  By  his  (Christ's) 
authority,  I  absolve  thee  from  all  thy  sins,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Amen."  The 
Apostles,  and  their  successors  on  earth,  received  this  power ; 
consequently,  to  them  was  given  a  power  to  absolve,  or  purge, 
and  cancel  the  soul  from  its  sins.  There  is  another  power 
also  given,  that  of  retaining  sins.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  retaining  sins  ?  Clearly  the  power  of  not  forgiving  them. 
But  then  this  implies,  of  course — for  the  promise  is  annexed, 
that  what  sins  they  retain  on  earth  are  retained  in  Heaven— 
that  there  is  no  other  means  of  obtaining  forgiveness,  save 
through  them.  For  the  forgiveness  of  Heaven  is  made  to  de- 
pend upon  that  which  those  give  on  earth ;  and  those  are  not 
to  be  pardoned  there,  whose  sins  they  retain.  If  a  judge  were 
sent  forth  with  a  commission,  that  whomever  he  should  ab- 
solve, that  person  should  go  free ;   but  that»  to  whomever  he 

•  Mat.  ix.  2. 
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should  refuse  pardon,  he  should  not  be  forgiven ;  would  not 
this  imply  that  no  forgiveness  was  to  be  obtained  except  throu^ 
him?  And  would  not  the  commission  otherwise  be  a  nullity, 
an  insult,  and  a  mockery  ?  For,  would  it  not  be  an  inanli  aad 
a]mockery  of  his  authority,  if  another  judge  was  also  sent  with 
equal  power  to  pardon  or  punish  delinquents  ;  if  there  w&pb 
other  means  of  forgiveness,  over  which  his  award  had  no  con- 
trol. Not  merely,  therefore,  a  power  to  forgive  sins  is  given 
in  our  commission,  but  such  a  power  as  excludes  every  other 
instrument  or  means  of  forgiveness  in  the  new  law.  In  fact, 
when  Christ  appoints  any  institution,  for  oljects  solely  depen- 
dent on  his  will,  that  very  fact  excludes  all  other  ordinary 
means.  When  he  instituted  baptism  as  a  means  of  washii^ 
away  original  sin,  that  very  institution  excluded  any  otiier 
means  of  obtaining  that  benefit.  In  still  stronger  maimer, 
then,  does  the  commission  here  given  constitute  the  exclusive 
means  of  forgiveness,  in  the  ordinary  method  of  God's  ap- 
pointments ;  for  not  only  does  it  leave  this  to  be  deduced  by 
inference,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  it  positively  so  enacts,  by  limiting 
forgiveness  in  Heaven  to  the  concession  of  it  here  below,  by 
those  to  whom  it  is  entrusted. 

But  what  must  be  the  character  of  that  power?  Can  you 
suppose  that  a  judge  would  be  sent  on  a  cirouit  with  a  com- 
mission, to  go  through  the  country,  so  that  whomever  he  sen- 
tenced should  be  punished  aocording  to  that  sentence,  and 
those  whom  he  acquitted  should  be  pardoned ;  and  under-^ 
stand  that  this  discretionary  power  lodged  in  his  hands,  could, 
be  discharged  properly  by  going  into  the  prisons,  and  saying 
to  one  man  ^*  you  are  acquitted,"  to  another,  ^^  you  must  be 
punished,"  to  a  third,  **  you  I  pronounce  guilty,"  and  to  a  fourth, 
"  you  I  declare  innocent,"  without  investigation  into  their  lespec- 
tive  cases,  without  having  the  slightest  ground  for  passing  tsen- 
tence  of  absolution  upon  the  one,  or  of  condemnation  upon  the 
other?  Does  not  this  two-fold  authority  imply  the  necessity 
of  knowing  the  grounds  of  each  individual  case  ?  Does  it  not 
suppose  that  the  entire  cause  must  be  laid  before  the  judge,  and 
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tkat  h6  must  examine  into  it,  and  pronounce  sentence  consis- 
tently with  the  evidence  before  him  ? — and  can  we  then  be- 
lieve, that  our  Saviour  gave  this  two-fold  office  as  the  only 
means  of  obtaining  pardon,  to  the  priests  of  his  Church,  and 
does  not  hold  them  bound  to  decide  according  to  the  respective 
merit  of  each  ca^  ?  Does  he  not  necessarily  mean,  that,  if 
the  Church  retain  or  foi^ve,  it  must  have  motives  for  8o 
doing  ?  And  how  can  we  suppose  that  to  be  obtained,  but 
by  the  case  being  laid  before  the  judge ;  and  who  is  able  to 
do  that  but  the  offender  alone  ?  Therefore^  does  the  com- 
mission itself  imply,  that  whoever  seeks,  through  this  only 
channel,  forgiveness,  must  manifest  the  guilt  he  has  commit- 
ted ;  he  must  bring  the  whole  cause  under  the  notice  of  his 
judge,  and  only  upon  its  complete  hearing  can  he  pronounce 
a  proper  sentence. 

This  is  the  basis,  this  is  the  ground- work  in  Scripture  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine,  that  sin  is  to  be  forgiven  by  the  pastors  of 
the  Church,  in  consequence  of  the  institution  of  Christ,  who 
has  appointed  them  as  his  judges,  his  vicegerents,  and  minis- 
ters, for  that  purpose;  and  that,  to  obtain  this  forgiveness,  it 
is  necessary  to  lay  the  case, — in  other  words,  all  our  trans- 
gressions— before  him  who  is  entrusted  with  the  responsibility 
of  the  sentence  pronounced. 

But,  my  brethren,  clear  and  simple  as  this  reasoning  may 
be,  we  perhaps  might  feel  ourselves  less  secure  in  sanctioning 
it,  were  we  not  so  completely  supported  by  the  conduct  and 
authority  of  all  antiquity.  Many  of  you  may,  perhaps,  have 
heard  it  repeatedly  said,  that  auricular  confession,  as  it  is 
called,  was  not  heard  of  in  the  first  or  second  century  of  the 
Church.  Let  it  be  so ;  let  us  suppose  it,  or  rather  allow  it 
for  a  moment.  But  do  those  who  tell  you  so,  (for  the  asser- 
tion is  incorrect,)  tell  you  also  the  reason  why  it  is  not  so 
much  mentioned  ?  The  reason  is,  that  instead  of  auricular  con- 
fession, we  read  a  great  deal  more  of  public  confession ;  for, 
the  sinner  was  obliged  to  manifest  his  hidden  crimes  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  Church,  and  undergo  a  severe  penance  in 
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consequence  of  it.  And  those  who  are  such  sticklerd  for  an* 
tiquity  on  this  head,  and  regret  auricular  confession,  should 
surely  take  antiquity  to  its  extent;  and  if  they  reject  ours, 
why  not  ad<^t  the  other  practice,  as  consistent  with  the 
usages  of  the  ancient  Church  ?  This  is  the  fact,  that  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  manifestation  of  sins,  this  may  be  a  mat- 
ter of  secondary  or  disciplinary  consideration ;  whether  she 
may  direct  private  or  public  confession,  is  altogether  mat- 
ter of  discipline.  It  is  sufficient  to  establish  that  there  is 
no  forgiveness  except  by  the  manifestation  of  crime:  that 
they  who  alone  were  empowered  to  grant  forgiveness,  were 
the  priests  of  the  Church ;  and  that  the  practice  of  confession 
is  exactly  the  same,  with  this  exception,  that  in  times  of  fervour, 
when  crime  was  more  rare,  the  Church  deemed  it  fit  that 
offenders  should  not  only  declare  their  sins  in  secret,  but 
stand  before  the  entire  congregation  and  manifest  them  pub- 
licly. Thus,  therefore,  instead  of  any  argument  arising 
against  this  institution,  from  the  supposed  silence  of  the  an- 
cient fathers,  the  only  conclusion,  on  the  contrary  to  which  we 
must  come  is,  that  there  has  been  a  mitigation,  or  reduction 
of  its  rigour,  but  no  change  in  its  essence. 

I  now  proceed  to  read  you  passages  from  these  ancient 
fathers,  and  I  will  not  come  later  than  400  years  after  Christ; 
because,  after  that  time,  the  texts  increase  immensely.  I  will 
divide  them  into  two  classes.  I  will  give  you  one  or  two 
where  confession  in  general,  that  is,  public  confession,  is 
alluded  to;  for  they  will  show  the  feeling  of  the  Church,  as  to 
its  being  the  only  means  of  obtaining  forgiveness. 

St.  IrensBus,  who  flourished  100  years  after  Christ,  mentions 
that  some  women  came  to  the  Church,  and  accused  themselves 
of  secret  crimes  unknown  to  others.  Again,  of  others  he  thus 
writes ;  ^'  Some,  touched  in  conscience,  publicly  confessed  their 
sins ;  while  others,  in  despair,  renounced  their  feith."*  Look 
at  this  alternative;  some  confessed,  and  others  renounced 
the  faith.    If  there  were  any  other  means  of  forgiveness,  why 

•  Adv.  Haer.  c.  xiu.  p.  63,  65. 
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Bhould  they  have  abandoned  their  faith  ?  TertuUian,  who  is 
more  generally  known,  as  being  the  oldest  Latin  writer,  says : 
<<  Of  this  penitential  disposition  the  proof  is  more  laborious,  as 
the  business  is  more  pressing,  in  order  that  some  public  act, 
not  the  voice  of  conscience  alone,  may  show  it.  This  act, 
which  the  Greeks  express  by  the  word  exomolo^sis,  consists 
in  the  confession  of  our  sin  to  the  Lord ;  not  as  if  he  knew  it 
not ;  but  in  as  much  as  confession  leads  to  satisfaction ;  whence 
also  penitence  flows,  and  by  penitence  God  is  mollified."* 
This  is  i9aid  with  reference,  more  or  less  to  the  public  practice. 
However,  still  more  clearly  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  practice. 
^<  If  still  you  draw  back,  let  your  mind  turn  to  that  eternal 
fire,  which  confession  will  extinguish :  and  that  you  may  not 
hesitate  to  adopt  the  remedy,  ponderate  the  greatness  of 
future  punishment.  And  as  you  are  not  ignorant,  that,  against 
that  fire,  after  the  baptismal  institution,  the  aid  of  confession 
has  been  appointed,  why  are  you  an  enemy  to  your  own  sal« 
vation  ?*'+ 

Proceeding  to  the  other  class  of  passages, — for,  as  I  have 
been  led  to  speak  at  greater  length  than  I  intended,  I  must 
pass  over  several  much  to  the  same  purpose,  and  still  speaking 
of  the  necessity  of  confession — ^they  treat  of  the  manifesta- 
tion of  secret  or  hidden  sins  in  confession  to  the  clergy,  as  the 
means  of  obtaining  forgiveness.  St  Cyprian  thus  writes; 
<'  God  sees  into  the  hearts  and  breasts  of  all  men,  and  he  will 
judge  not  their  actions  only,  but  their  words  and  thoughts, 
viewing  the  most  hidden  conceptions  of  the  mind.  Hence, 
though  some  of  these  persons  be  remarked  for  their  faith  and 
the  fear  of  God,  and  have  not  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
sacrificing  (to  idols)  nor  of  surrendering  the  holy  Scriptures ; 
yet,  if  the  thought  of  doing  it  have  ever  entered  their  mind, 
this  lliey  confess,  with  grief  and  without  disguise,  before  the 
priests  of  God,  unburdening  the  conscience,  and  seeking  a 
salutary  remedy,  however  small  and  pardonable  their  failing 
may  have  been;     God,  they  know,  will  not  be  mocked.*'^ 

*  De  Poenit.  c.  ix.  p.  169.      f  Ibid.  c.  xiL  p.  170.      %  De  Lapsis,  p.  190. 
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■Agsany  speaking  of  smallier  faults,  he  thiis  expresses  himselF; 
:''  The  fault  is  less,  but  the  conscieBce  is  not  clear.  Pardon 
may  more  easily  be  obtained}  still  there  k  guilt:  and  let  not 
the  sinner  cease  from  doing  peiiance,  lest,  what  before  was  smaU, 
be  aggravated  by  neglect.  I  entreat  you,  my  brethren,  let  all 
confess  their  faults^  while  he  that  has  offended  enjoys  life ; 
while  his  confession  can  be  received,  suui  while  the  satisfaction 
and  pardon  imparted  by  the  priests,  are  acceptable  before 
God."-'*'  So  that  here  we  have  resolved  two  important  points; 
— first,  that  those  who  were  guilty  of  only  petty  or  smaller 
offencest,  not  of  great  or  deadly  sins,  went  to  the  priest,  ac- 
knowledged their  transgressions,  and  confessed  their  sins : — 
and  in  the  second  place,  that  the  pardon  which  these  penitents 
received  from  the  hands  of  the  priest,  was  considered  valid 
before  God. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  passages  to  the  same  efkct 
xa  this  father  which  I  must  pass  over ;  and  I  will  take  the 
next  from  the  Greek  Church.     Origen,  after  having  spoken 
of  baptism,  observes ;  "  There  is  yet  a  more  severe  and  ardu- 
ous pardon  of  isiiiis  by  penance,  when  the  sinner  washes  his 
couch  with  his  tears^  and  when  he  blushes  not  to  disclose  his 
.sin  to  the  priest  of  the  Lord,  and  seek  the  remedy.     Thus  is 
fulfilled  what  the  Apostle  says;  Is  any.  man  sick  among  youy 
let  him  bring  in  the  priests  of  the  Church,  (James  v.  14.)''f 
Agsdn ;  "  We  have  all  power  to  pardon  the  faults  committed 
against  ourselves ;  but  he,  on  whom  Jesus  breathed,  as  he  did 
on  the  Apostles — ^he  forgives,  provided  God  foiigive;  and 
retains  those,  of  which  the  sinner  repents  not,  being  his  minis- 
'ter,  who  alone  possiesses  the  power  of  remitdng.     So  the  pro- 
phets uttered  things  not  their  o^n ;  but  what  it  pleased  God 
to  communicate.*'^     Once  more ;  "  They  who  have  sinned>  if 
they  hide  and  retain  their  sin  within  their  breasts,  are  grievously 
tormented ;  but  if  the  sinner  becomes  his  own  accuser,  while 
he  does  this,  he  discharges  the  cause  of  all  his  malady.     Only 

•  De  Lapds,  p.  190.  f  Homil.  ii.  in  Levit-  T.  ii.  p.  19L 

X  L.  de  Orat.  T.  i.  p.  255. 


let  him  carefully  consider,  to  whom  he  should  confess  his  sin ; 
what  is  the  character  of  the  physician ;  if  he  be  one  who  will 
be  weak  with  the  weak,  who  will  weep  with  the  sorrowful,  and 
who  understands  the    discipline  of  condolence  and  fellow 
feeling.    So  that,  when  his  skill  shall  be  known  and  his  pity 
felt»  you  may  follow  what  he  shall  advise«     Should  he  think 
your  disease  to  be  such,  that  it  should  be  declared  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  faithful,  whereby  others  may  be  edified,  and 
yourself  easily  reformed — this  must  be  done  with  much  deli- 
beration and  the  skilful  advice  of  the  physician."*     This  is  an 
interesting  passage ;  we  see  an  ornament  of  the  early  Church 
inculcating  the  necessity  of  manifesting  ou^  sins,  and  speaking 
just  as  we  do  now ;  exhorting  the  faithful  to  be  careful  to  seek 
out  and  select  a  prudent  and  charitable  director,  and  lay  before 
him  their  hidden  sins,  and  be  guided  by  his  counsel  as  to  the* 
propriety  of  making  or  withholding  a  public  confession.    You 
see,  then,  that  the  practice  of  public  confession  in  the  Churchy 
so  far  from  excluding  private  confession,  supposes  it ;  and  that 
it  was  only  to  be  made  through  the  advice  of  a  spiritual  director 
consulted  for  that  purpose.     And  Origen  expressly  says,  too, 
ihat  only  the  priests  have  power  to  forgive,  and  that  to  them  must 
our  sins  be  manifested.     Once  more;  ''They  who  are  not 
holy,  die  in  their  sins ;  the  holy  do  penance ;  they  feel  their 
wounds;  are  sensible  of  their  failings;  look  for  the  priest; 
implore  health ;  and  through  him  seek  to  be  purified.''f     ''  If 
we  discover  our  sins,  not  only  to  God,  but  to  those^  who  may 
apply  a  remedy  to  our  wounds  and  iniquities,  our  sins  will  be 
effaced  by  him  who  s^id ;  /  have  blotted  out  thy  iniquities^  as 
a  cloud,  and  thy  sins,  as  a  mist,**    Isa.  xliv.  22.% 

A  little  later  we  have  some  very  strong  passages, — several 
in  the  writings  of  St.  Basil,  who  was  exceedingly  zealous  in 
keeping  up  the  penitential  canons,  and  whose  system  of  pub- 
lic penance  prevailed  through  a  great  part  of  the  east : — ''  In 
the  confession  of  sins,"  he  writes,  ''  the  same  method  must  be 
observed,  as  in  laying  open  the  infirmities  of  the  body.    For 

♦  Homil.  ii.  in  Psal.  xxxvU.  T,  ii.  p.  688. 
f  Homil.  X.  in  Numb.  T.  ii.  p.  302.  %  Horn,  xvii,  in  Lucan. 
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nB  these  axe  not  rashly  communicated  to  every  one,  but  to 
those  only  i^ho  understand  by  what  method  they  may  be 
cured ;  so  the  confession  of  sins  must  be  made  to  such  per- 
sons as  have  the.  power  to  apply  a  remedy."*  He  tells  us  who 
those  persons  are : — '^  Necessarily,  our  sins  must  be  confessed 
to  those,  to  whom  has  been  committed  the  dispensation  of  the 
mysteries  of  God."f  In  his  canons,  he  declares,  that  persons 
who  had  been  guilty  of  secret  crimes,  and  had  confessed 
them,  are  not  to  be  obliged  to  confess  them  publicly : — "  That 
women,  guilty  of  adultery,  and  who  had  confessed  it,  should 
not  be  made  public,  agreeable  to  what  the  Fathers  had  ap« 
ppinted/':|:  Clearly,  the  same  discipline  as  is  observed  now, 
that  they  who  receive  the  confession  should  be  careful  not  to 
betray  it  This  is,  again,  auricular  confession  made  to  an  in- 
dividual. St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  another  eminent  Father  of 
the  Greek  Church,  thus  writes : — ^^  You  whose  soul  is  sick, 
why  do  you  not  run  to  a  physician  ?  Why  do  you 
not  confess  and  discover  your  malady  to  kirn  by  •con- 
f\&ssion  ?  Why  do  you  suffer  your  disease  to  increase  till  it 
be  inflamed  and  deeply  rooted  in  you  ?  Re-enter  into  your 
own  breasts;  reflect  upon  your  own  ways.  You  have  offended 
God,  you  have  provoked  your  Creator,  who  is  the  Lord  and 
judge,  not  only  of  this  life,  but  of  the  life  to  come. — Enquire 
into  the  disease  wherewith  you  are  seized ;  be  sorry ;  aflSict 
yourselves,  and  communicate  your  affliction  to  your  brethren, 
that  they  may  be  afliicted  with  you ;  that  so  you  may  obtain 
the  pardon  of  your  sins.  Show  me  bitter  tears,  that  I  may 
tningle  mine  with  yours.  Impart  your  trouble  to  the  priest^  as 
to  your  Father ;  he  will  be  touched  with  a  sense  of  your  mi- 
i9ery.  Show  to  him  what  is  concealed  without  blushing ;  open 
the  secrets  of  your  soul,  as  if  you  were  showing  to  a  physi- 
cian a  hidden  disorder ;  he  will  take  care  of  your  honour  and 
6{  your  cure.''§      Again :— "  Whoever  secretly  steals  another 

,  *  In  Regul.  Brev.  qusest.  ccxxix.  T.  2.  p.  492. 
^  Ibid,  quaest  cclxxxviii.  p.  516. 
t  £p.  cxcix.  ad  Amphiloch.  Can.  34.  T.  iii.  p.  295. 
§  Serm.  de  Poenit.  p.  176,  176,  in  append,  ad  Op.  St.  Easilii,  Paris,  1618. 
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liian's  goods,  if  he  afterwards  discover,  by  confession,  his  sin 
to  the  priest,  his  heart  being  changed,  he  shall  cure  the  wound  e 
but  then  he  must  give  to  the  poor,  and  therefby  clearly  show, 
that  he  is  free  from  the  sin  of  avarice.*'*  I  pass  over  a  great 
many  others,  and  quote  one  passage  from  St.  Ambrose,  the 
great  light  of  the  Church  at  Milan  : — "  There  are  some  who 
ask  fbr  penance,  that  they  may  at  once  be  restored  to  commu<- 
liion.  These  do  not  so  much  desire  to  be  loosed,  as  to  bind 
the  priest ;  for  they  do  not  unburden  their  own  consciences 
but  they  burden  his,  who  is  commanded  not  to  give  holy 
things  to  dogs ;  that  is,  not  easily  to  admit  impure  souls  to 
the  holy  communion."f  So  that  the  persons  who  pretended 
to  expect  forgiveness,  except  by  a  complete  and  dear  mani* 
Testation  of  their  consciences,  only  deceived  themselves  and 
their  director.  To  this  authority  we  may  add  that  of  St  Pacianus : 
— "  I  address  myself  to  you,"  he  says,  "  who,  having  committed 
crimes,  refuse  to  do  penance ;  you,  who  are  so  timid,  after  you 
have  been  so  impudent ;  you,  who  are  ashamed  to  confess, 
after  you  have  sinned  without  shame.— The  Apostle  says  to 
the  priest :  Impose  not  hands  lightly  on  any  one  ;  neither  be 
partakers  of  other  mens  sins,  (1  Tim.  v.  22.)  What  then 
wilt  thou  do,  who  deceivest  the  minister  ?  Who  either  leavest 
him  in  ignorance,  or  confoundest  his  judgment  by  half  commu- 
nications ?  I  entreat  you,  brethren,  by  that  Lord  whom  no 
concealments  can  deceive,  to  cease  from  disguising  a  wounded 
conscience.  A  diseased  man,  if  possessed  of  sense,  hides  not 
his  wounds,  however  secret  they  may  be,  though  the  knife  or  fire 
should  be  applied. — And  shall  a  sinner  be  afraid  to  purchase, 
by  present  shame,  eternal  life  ?  Shall  he  dread  to  discover  his 
sins  to  God,  which  are  ill  hidden  from  him,  and  at  the  time  he 
holds  out  assistance  to  him."f  The  confession,  thei'efore,  was 
complete — it  extended  to  all  sins,  and  obliged  the  sinner  to 
manifest  the  whole  state  of  his  conscience  to  the  minister  of 
God. 

*  £p.  Canon,  ad  Letoium,  Can.  vi.  T.  \%  p.  9S4.  f  lb.  c.ix.  p.  434. 

%  Paraen.  ad  Poenit.  Ibid.  p.  316. 
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Th^e  examples  migbt  be  sufficient  I  will,  h<ywever,  read  one 
or  two  more  from  the  same  century.   St.  Jerome,  after  alluding 
to  the  institution  of  God  regarding  leprosy,  thus  writes  :^>- 
*^  In  like  manner  with  us,  the  Bishop  or  Priest  binds  or  looses; 
not  them  who  are  merely  innocent  or  guilty ;  but  having  heard, 
as  his  duty  requires,  the  various  qualities  of  sins,  he  understands 
who  should  be  bound,  and  who  loosed."*     Here  is  precisely 
the  same  reasoning  which  I  drew  from  my  text,  that  the  priest 
must  not  be  content  merely  to  give  absolution  on  a  vague  im- 
pression of  the  guilt,  or  innocence,  of  the  party,  but  that,  only 
on  judging  of  the  different  sins,  can  he  know  how  to  direct  his 
sentence.     I  will  just  step,  for  one  moment,  over  the  limits  I 
prescribed  myself;    and  give  you  one  decisive  passs^  from 
Pope  Leo.     Thus  he  writes  to  the  Bishops  of  Campania : — 
'^  Having  lately  understood,  that  some  of  you,  by  an  unlawful 
usurpation,    have  adopted  a  practice  which  Tradition  does 
liot  allow,  I  am  determined  by  all  means  to  suppress  it.     I 
speak  of  penance,  when  applied  for  by  the  faitlifuL     There 
shall  be  no  declaration  of  all  kinds  of  sins,  given  in  writing, 
and  publicly  read :  for  it  is  enough,  that  the  guilt  of  conscience 
be  made  known  to  the  Priests  alone  by  a  private  confession. 
That  confidence,  indeed,  may  be  thought  deserving  of  praise, 
which,  On  account  of  the  fear  of  God,  hesitates  not  to  blush 
before  men ;  but  there  are  sins,  the  public  disclosure  of  which 
must  excite  fear ;  therefore,  let  this  improper  practice  be  put 
an  end  to,  lest  many  be  kept  from  the  remedies  of  penance, 
being  ashamed,  or  dreading,  to  make  known  to  tkeir  enemies 
such  actions,  as  may  expose  them  to  legal  punishment.     That 
confession  suffices,  which  is  first  made  to  God,  and  then  to  the 
priest,,  who  will  offer  up  prayers  for  the  sins  of  penitents.   And 
then  will  more  be  induced  to  apply  to  this  remedy,  when  the' 
secrets  of  the  confessing  sinner  shall  not  be  divulged  in  the 
hearing  of  the  people."! 
I  should  think  that  these  passages,  although  I  had  prepared 

*  Comment,  in  C.  xvi.  Matt  T.  iv.  pars  11.  p. 75. 
f  £p.  cxxxvi.  al  Ixxx,  ad  Episc.  Companis,  p.  719. 
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twice  as  many,  must  satisfy  any  unprejudiced  person^  that  the 
doctnne  of  confession  is  not  modern,  «nd  has  not,  as  is  eom« 
mcmly  stated,  been  introduced  by  the  Council  of  Lateran,,  If 
any  one  will  peruse  the  canon  of  that  Council,  he  will  find,  so 
far  from  establishing  that,  it  supposes  the  practice  to  exist 
over  the  entire  Church.  For  it  simply  says,  ^lai  "  all  the 
faithful,  men  and  women,  shall  confess  their  sins,  at  least  once 
a  year,  to  a  priest  approved  by  the  Church."  It  sanctions  a 
discipline  already  observed  in  the  Church,  that  all  should  confess 
their  sins,  at  least  once  a  year,  to  their  pastors*  It  takes  for 
granted,  that  all  knew  this  duty ;  and  surely  it  could  hardly  be 
conceived  possible  to  introduce  a  new  institution  of  this  nature 
into  this  or  any  other  country,  by  any  act  of  convocation  or 
other  legislative  body,  enacting  simply,  that  all  the  members 
of  the  Established  Church  shall  confess  their  sins  once  a  year 
to  the  clergy.  I  ask,  whether  such  a  canon  as  this  enacts  ?  or 
whether  such  a  doctrine  could  be  first  introduced  by  it  ?  Any 
person  who  should,  in  three  or  four  hundred  years,  say  that 
such  a  practice  had  been  so  introduced  into  this  country,  would 
be  considered  very  foolish  and  credulous.  We  must,  there*> 
fore,  conclude  that  it  did  exist,  long  before  this  canon,  and 
that  the  canon  only  regulated  the  times  of  its  observance.  If 
you  look  to  the  nature  of  this  institution,  which  the  early  Re- 
formers used  to  call  the  '*  butchery  of  the  soul,"  as  being 
something  too  severe,  too  torturing,  and  too  cruel,  to  be  prac- 
tised, I  would  ask,  could  any  one  bring  himself  to  believe, 
that  an  institution,  which  could  merit  such  a  name  and  cha- 
racter, could  be  introduced  so  silently  and  so  easily  into  any 
Church  ?  Could  it  have  been  introduced  so  as  to  extend  uni^ 
versaily  to  all  ranks,  beginning  with  the  sovereign  Pontiff  him-r 
self?  Could  it  have  been  possible  to  induce  all  degrees  and 
conditions  of  men,  the  most  learned  as  well  as  the  rude,  to  go 
before  their  fellow-men,  and  cast  themselves  at  their  feet,  and 
lay  open  all  their  hidden  transgressions?  I  ask,  if  any  thing 
but  a  conviction  from  the  beginning,  that  it  was  an  institution 
necessary  for  the  obtaining  of  forgiveness,  could  have  secured 
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the  complete  and  constant  exercise  of  this  praictice  throughout 
the  Church  ?  The  more  difficult  it  is  represented,  the  more 
it  b  said  to  do  violence  to  natural  feelings,  to  tyrannize  over 
the  human  mind,  the  more  difficult  is  it  to  suppose  that  it 
could  have  been  brought  into  the  Church,  in  this  simple  way, 
in  later  times.  Or  even,  could  it  have  been  possible  to  find 
any  other  period,  at  which  it  could  have  been  so  introduced 
into  the  Church  ? 

But,  my  brethren,  it  is  also  very  common  to  speak  of  this 
institution  as  one  which  tends  to  disturb  the  peace  of  families ; 
— as  one  which  causes  great  demoralization ;  and  which  leads, 
by  the  facility  of  obtaining  pardon,  to  the  commission  of  sins^ 
from  a  conviction  that  the  remedy  is  so  easy.  I  have  already 
said  sufficient  regarding  this  latter  observation — I  have  already 
shown,  that  we  require  not  only  whatever  is  required  by  others 
for  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  but  also  a  more  perfect  disposition, 
and,  besides  confession,  the  performance  of  that  satisfaction, 
or  those  works  of  penance,  which  will  form  the  subject  of  an- 
other discourse.  Now,  it  is  rather  inconsistent  to  charge  our 
sacrament,  with  two  contradictory  defects;  one  of  which 
makes  it  a  burden  too  heavy  to  bear,  and  the  other  an  incen- 
tive to  sin,  by  rendering  it  so  easy  to  obtain  forgiveness.  These 
are  two  irreconcileable  qualities,  one  only  can  belong  to  it ; 
only  one,  at  least,  should  be  imputed  to  it.  But  is  this  the  case  ? 
You  will  find  quite  the  contrary  expressed  in  the  writings  of 
those  who  caused  this  institution  to  be  rejected  in  many  parts 
of  Europe.  Luther  writes  expressly,  that,  although,  accord- 
ing to  him,  the  practice  of  confession,  as  used  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  cannot  be  clearly  proved  from  Scripture,  yet  he  con- 
siders it  a  most  excellent  institution,  and  so  far  is  he  from 
wishing  to  see  it  abolished,  that  he  rejoices  at  its  existence, 
and  exhorts  all  to  use  it.  So  that,  even  as  a  human  institu- 
tion, he  thinks  it  is  to  be  approved.  In  the  articles  of  Smal- 
keld,  we  find  that  the  practice  of  confession  is  to  be  continued, 
especially  for  the   guidance  and  preservation  of  youth,  that 
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they  may  be  thus  directed  in  the  paths  of  virtud«'*  Doubtless 
the  practice  of  confession  is  enjoined  no  less  in  the  Established 
Churchy  in  the  same,  terms  as  by  us ;  for  we  find  that  among 
the  instructions  laid  down  in  the  order  for  the  visitation 
of  the  sick,  it  is  thus  prescribed ;  '*  Here  shall  the  sick  person 
be  moved  to  make  a  special  confession  of  his  sins ;  if  he  feel  his 
conscience  troubled  with  any  weighty  matter.  After  which 
confession,  the  priest  shall  absolve  him  (if  he  humbly  and 
heartily  desire  it)  after  this  sort''  Then  follows,  word  fot 
wordy  the  absolution  pronounced  by  the  Catholic  priest  in  - 
confession.  I  do  not  quote  this  authority  for  the  sake  of 
reproaching  the  Church  of  England  with  inconsistency,  or  of 
showing  how  its  practice  and  commands  are  at  variance,  or 
of  charging  those  with  injustice,  who  impute  to  us  as  a  gross 
perversion  and  corruption  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
that  which  even  their  own  Church  uses,  and  accuse  us  of 
usurping  a  power  which  is  assumed  and  exercised  in  the 
same  words,  by  the  ministers  of  their  own  persuasion.  It  is 
not  for  such  purposes  that  I  mention  thb  rite ;  but  only  Ur 
prove  that  those  who  caused  its  abolition  were  convinced  of  its 
utility ;  and  that,  so  fat  from  considering  it  an  instrument  of 
evil,  they  believed  it  the  best  method  of  relieving  the  con- 
science, and,  at  the  same  time,  of  guiding  men  in  virtue.  They 
believed  or  affected  to  believe,  that  God  had  left  a  power  to  his 
ministers  to  absolve  from  sin,  and  that  a  special  confession  of 
sins  was  therefore  necessary :  so  that  the  difference  between  us 
is,  that  we  practise  what  the  others  have  pronounced  expedient; 
that  the  Catholic  Church  exacts  that  duty  which  they  keep 
confined  to  their  books. 

But  I  appeal  to  you,  who  know  that  the  number  of  Catho- 
lics is  not  small,  and  that  even  in  these  islands,  those  who  pro- 
fess the  Catholic  religion,  are  more  numerous  than  the  followers 
of  any  other  particular  creed.  I  appeal  to  you,  if  our  practice 
were  mischievous  and  led  to  evil,  would  not  some  circumstan- 
ces connected  with  that  mischievous  operation,  have,  ere  this, 

f  See  MOhler,  ubi  sup. 
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come  before  the  public  ?    Has  any  one  ever  complained  of 
it?  Ha£  any  Catholic — and  assuredly  every  one  can  consult 
some  conscientious  and  upright  member  of  our  Churchy — 
has  any  Catholic  ever  found  that  it  gave  him  a  facility  for  the 
commission  of  sin  ?  that  it  was  easier  to  him  than  the  practice 
of  other  religions  in  this  regard  ?  or  that  any  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  it,  which  is  not  strictly  within  the  objeets  of  the 
institution  ?  Or  has  any  Catholic  father  of  a  £u&ily,  havii^ 
himself,  by  experience,  knowledge  of  the  tendencies  and  uses 
of  confession,  been  ever  known  to  restrain  the  most  delicaia 
or  timid  portion  of  his  family  from  its  practice,  or  discouraged 
it  in  his  servants  or  his  children  ?  This  is  assuredly  an  ob« 
vious  test,  when  we  consider  the  thousands  that,  even  in  this 
metropolis,  practice  it  within  the  year ;  that  not  one  esuse  6f 
abuse  has  ever  been  quoted,  not  one  instance  has  been  brought 
forward  of  a  Catholic  being  led  to  abandon  the  practice  of 
confession,  by  finding  it  conducive  to  any  thing  but  good*  On 
the  contrary,  if  you  inquire,  you  will  find,  that  the  CatLu^c 
oonsiders  it  the  greatest  corrective  and  preservative  from  evU^ 
that  in  his  confessor  he  finds  the  most  faithful,  and  sincere 
and  useful  adviser,  who,  with  the  as^stanee  of  the  grace  of 
God,  best  preserves  him  in  that  path  of  virtue  to  which  he 
has  been  trained    I  have  said  that  I  reserve  the  subject  of 
Satisfaction  for  the  next  evening;  not  only  b^ause  I  have 
already  detained  you  so  long,  but   because  it  is  connected 
with  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  and  Praying  for  the  Dead, 
which  will  form,  in  conjunction   with  it,  the  subject  of  my 
lecture  on  Wednesday  evening.     In  conclusion,  I  have  only 
to  exhort  those  who  have  the  happiness  to  believe  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  blessed  sacrament  which  I  have  just  endeavoured 
to  explain — and  those  who  are  conscious  that  in  it  they  find 
relief  from  their  burthens,  and  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  to 
reflect  that  the  time  is  now  approaching  which  the  Church  has 
especially  appointed  for  their  partaking  of  the  benefits  of  this 
sacred  institution.   It  is  particularly  at  Easter  that  the  Church 
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exhorts  you  to  make  use  of  this  means  of  obtaining  salvation ; 
and  therefore,  should  you  employ  well  the  short  interval  that 
still  remains  before  that  holy  Season  commences,  as  a  time  of 
more  especial  recollection  and  more  peculiar  fervour ;  retiring 
within  yoursdves,  and  preparing  gradually  for  the  solemn 
work  you  have  to  do,  not  merely  by  looking  into  your  transgres- 
sions, but  also  by  studying  the  causes  of  your  fall,  by  stirring 
up  in  your  hearts  a  true  and  lively  sorrow;  and  so  to  make 
your  coming  confession  more  effectual  and  more  serviceable 
to  your  spiritual  improvement,  than  those  which  have  pre- 
ceded it 
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*^  Beceive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost ;  whose  sins  ye  shaU  forgive^  they  are 
forgiven  them,  and  whose  sins  ye  shall  retain^  they  are  retained,*^ 

I  OBSERVED^  my  brethren,  in  my  opening  discourse,  that 
nothing  was  less  easy  than  to  render  our  doctrines  accept- 
able to  those  who  differ  from  our  creed ;  because  difficulties 
of  the  most  contradictory  character  are  ever  found  on  some 
point  of  each  doctrine.  I  may  safely  say  that  this  remark  is 
particularly  true  with  regard  to  that  dogma  which  I  considered 
in  our  interview  of  Friday  last,  and  which  I  shall  continue  to 
treat  of  this  evening.  On  the  one  hand,  as  I  then  observed, 
we  are  told  that  the  practice  enjoined  by  the  Catholic  Church, 
as  necessary  to  obtain  remission  of  sin,  is  so  cruel,  so  much 
beyond  the  power  of  human  endurance,  that  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  means  appointed  by  the  Almighty,  as  indispensable 
for  the  sinner's  forgiveness.  I  remarked  that  it  has  been  called 
the  rack,  the  torture,  the  butchery  of  the  soul  ;*  and  it  has 
been  thought  a  sufficient  reason  for  excluding  it  from  the  insti- 
tutions of  Christianity,  that  it  was  apparently  so  opposite  and 
contradictory  to  its  mildness. 

But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  that  the  Catholic 
theory  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  leads  to  the  commission  of 
crime,  by  the  encouragement  held  out  in  the  facilities  which 
it  presents  of  obtaining  pardon.  We  are  told  that  the  Ca- 
tholic, who  has  offended  God,  believes  that  he  has  only  to 
cast  himself  at  the  feet  of  Christ's  minister,  and  accuse  him- 
self of  his  offences,  and  that  in  one  moment,  on  the  raising  of 
the  priest's  hand,  he  is  perfectly  restored  to  grace ;  and  returns, 

*  '<  Camificina  aimnse.'' 
VOL.  II.    .  D 
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prepared  and  encouraged  to  recommence  his  career  of  crime. 
How  can  these  two  objections  be  reconciled?  How  is  con- 
fession so  difficult  a  practice  ?  and  how,  at  the  same  time,  does 
it  hold  out  an  encouragemeut  to.  that  evil  of  which  it  is  re- 
ceived as  the  remedy  ?  And  if  this  answer  hold  with  regard  to 
that  portion  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  whereof  I  have 
already  treated,  you  will  see  that  the  contradiction  becomes 
still  stronger,  when  you  take  into  consideration  the  third  part 
with  its  accessaries,  which  will  form  the  subject  of  this  even- 
ing^s  entertainment ;  that  is,  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction, 

But  even  here  we  ar^  onoe  ^ore  assailed  by  the  same  con- 
tradictory forms  of  reasoning.  We  are  told,  an(i  that  by 
learned  olivines  of  the  pre^ei^t  day,  j^^^^tthis  ve^  principle,  that 
man  can  make  satisfaction  to  Qod,  is  enoifgh  to  recoi^cUe 
Catholics,  through  a  corrupt  sentiment  of  pri4e,  to  pur  doctrine 
of  penance;  th9>t  we  call  mi  the  aid  of  that  pride  which  is 
always  tpp  ne^r  to  every  m^,  by  the  ide^  tl^at  he  can  expiate 
hi^  sins,  pr  in  any  ^ay  make  sati^^ctipn  to  the  divine  justice ; 
which  filing  insinuates  itself  iatp  his  heart,  and  becomes 
more  cpi^^ial  tp  lus  spirit,  th^  that  fNropess  or  means  which 
other  jie}igipns  suppose  necess^y  for  justii^cation.  Assuredly 
they  must  knoyr  but  little  of  th^  hi^maa  l^eart,  who  reason 
thus:  for  take  a  system  )vhich  not  merely  exacts  from  the 
sinner  all  the  sprrow  and  regret  for  sin  which  they  demand — 
not  merely  the  same  determination  nevpr  ^ain  to  oifend,  and 
to  reform  hi^  life ;  but,  in  «dditi(H)t  to  this,  imposes  a  course  of 
painful  humiliation,  consisting  first,  in  a  declaration  of  hidden 
sins  ifi  smother  fellowTcreature,  apd  then  in  the  persuasion 
that  jbie  must  punish  himself,  anid  qrucify  his  fLeatii  that  he 
inu^t  fj^t,  and  weep,  and  pray,  and  give  alms  according  to 
his  ability ;  and  will  you  for  a  moment  im^gipie  th^  all  these 
difEculties  become  quite  p^atable,  only  because  joined  to 
the  idea  that  an  infinit^^y  small  portion  of  them  has  spme  sort 
<^  cQunexiol)  with  a  power,  on  the  sii^i^er's  part,  to  please  and 
satisfy  Qod  ?•  For  you  will  see  that  the  whole  mept,  so  called, 
of  Catholic  satisfaction,  reduces  itself  to  nothing  more  than 
this.    Yes,  I  say  that  they  must  have  taken  a  very  superficial 
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measure  of  the  understanding,  akid  passions  and  feelings  of 
men,  who  fancy  that  any  other  system  opposes  a  severer  barrier 
to  sin,  and  can  act  more  powerfully  on  the  offender,  which 
does  not  demand  from  him  the  slightest  outward  act  that  can 
be  disagreeable,  and  which  places  the  entire  difficulty  in  the 
consideration,  that,  by  another  exclusively^  and  by  the  appli- 
cation of  his  merits,  the  sinner  is  to  be  justified.  Balance 
the  two  together— weigh  the  systems,  one  against  another — 
examine  the  internal  structure  of  one,  as^  I  analysed  it  for  you 
at  our  last  meeting ;  view  it  in  its  outward  circumstances, 
calculate  the  painful  sacrifices  which  it  demands — and,  com- 
paring it  with  the  other,  tell  me  which  system,  supposing  each 
to  be  equally  efficacious,  the  sinner  would  prefer,  as  most  easy 
for  obtaining  pardon  of  his  sins  ? 

But  what  a  pity  that  this  Protestant  doctrine  did  not  appear 
much  earlier  in  the  Church — what  a  pity  that  some  among  the 
zealous  pastors  of  the  Church,  holding  a  dmilar  principle,  did 
not  then  appear,  and  standing  in  the  vestibules  and  outward 
courts  of  the  churches  in  great  cities,  cry  out  to  the  penitents 
clothed  in  sack-cloth  and  ashes,  some  of  whom  had  be^n  for 
twenty  and  thirty  years  doing  penance  there,  **  Ye  miserable 
deluded  men,  what ,  are  you  doing  ?  You  that  from  a  fond 
idea,  that  by  these  painful  acts  you  are  satisfying  divine  jus- 
tice, are  in  sooth  setting  at  naught  the  merits  of  the  Son 
of  God  I  You  are  undergoing  all  this  sufiering  to  no  purpose ; 
you  are  not  acquiring  the-  slightest  favour  or  grace  from  Grod ; 
on  the  contrary,  you  are  only  outraging  his  mercy  and  power, 
and  denying  the  efficacy  of  his  Christ's  saving  blood.  Why 
not  raise  up  your  souls  to  God,  and  laying  hold  of  the  merits 
of  your  Redeemer,  without  $}1  these  penitential  woi^, 
in  one  moment  be  justified;  and  the  time  which  you  are 
now  losing,  might  be  devoted  to  other,  and  more  useful  pur- 
suits." Such,  no  doubt,  had  been  the  preaching  of  a  Protes- 
tant, had  he  existed,  in  days  of  old.  Think  you  that  those 
holy  penitents  would  have  Hstene.d  to  it  ?  —  think  you 
that,  with   the  example  of   David  and  the    saints  before 
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them,  who  retired  from  the  worM  to  expiate  their  sins  in 
humiliation  and  affliction  before  God  and  his  people,  on  the 
preaching  of  these  doctrines,  they  would  h&re  opened  their 
eyes,  and  discovered  the  principle  on  which  they  acted  to  be 
erroneous  ?  Or  can  you  believe,  that  so  soon  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  Christianity,  its  vital  principle  was  already  lost  ? 

But,  my  brethren,  let  us  examine  a  little  more  closely  the 
two  principles  of  justification.    It  is  said  tiiat  the  Catholic 
destroys  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  merits,  because  he  believes 
that  it  is  in  his  power  to  satisfy  the  divine  justice,  in  some 
respect,  for  sin :  in  other  words,  that  the  intervention  of  any 
human  act  in  the  work  of  justification,  or  this  introduction 
of  human  merits,  is  radically  opposed  to  simple  justification, 
through  the  merits  of  Christ.    I  would  ask  is  there  not  as 
much  done  by  man,  in  any  other  system,  as  there  is  here  ? 
How  is  it  that  in  other  system,  he  lays  hold  of  the  merits  of 
our  Saviour,  and  by  their  application,  to  himself  obtains  justi- 
fication?  Is  not  man  a  sinner,  and  is  not  this  a  much  more 
^  difficult  act  for  one  immersed  in  sin  ?  Does  it  not  imply  greater 
power  and  energy  in  the  criminal,  than  our  doctrine  that  God 
alone  can  indeed  forgive  sins,  but  that  he  demands  humiliation 
and  painful  sacrifices,  to  appease,  in  some  degree,  his  ofiended 
majesty?     Surely  this   is  not  giving  very  much   to  man, 
strengthened  by  grace ;  for  as  you  wUl  see,  the  Catholic  main- 
tains grace  to  be  the  chief  instrument  in  the  work  of  satisfac- 
tion.    But  how  much  more  do  you  attribute  to  man,  when 
you  suppose  that  in  a  moment,  while  wallowing  ih  his  iniqui- 
ties, he  can  appropriate  to  himself  all  the  sublime  merits  of 
Christ,  and  by  an  efibrt  of  his  will,  so  completely  clothe  him- 
self in  them,  as  to  stand  justified  and  holy  in  the  sight  of  God. 
The  latter  attributes  to  man,  a  valid  complete  act  of  justifica- 
tion, the  other  imposes  upon  him  painful  conditions,  subject 
.to  a  sacramental  action,  with  the  consoling  thought  that  God 
will  accept  them. 

But,  proceeding  a  little  nearer  still  with  the  investigation— 
what  is  the  Catholic  doctrine  regarding  satisfaction  ?  I  have 
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proved  to  you,-  in  the  first  instance^  that  sin  is  forgiven  by  a . 
sacrament  instituted  by  Christ  for  that  purpose,  for  which  the 
power  of  pronouncing  judicial  sentence  of  remission  was  com*  • 
municated  to  the  pastors  of  the  Church.    Now,  through  the: 
whole  of  this  process,  which  I  showed  you  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine requires  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  the  entire  power  of 
forgiveness  is  vested  exclusively  and  entirely  in  God:  inas- 
much as  the  minister  no  more  acts  in  his  own  name,  than  he 
does  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  whereby  it  is  believed  that 
sin  is  forgiven ;  but  is  simply  God's  representative  in  tak- 
ing cognizance  of  the  case,  and  pronouncing  thereon,  with 
^e  assurance  that  ratification  of  his  sentence  will  necessarily 
and  infallibly  follow.    We  believe  that  sin  is  forgiven  and  can 
be  forgiven  by  God  alone, — we  believe,  moreover,  that  in  the 
interior  justification  of  the  sinner,  it  Is  (Hily  God  that  has  any. 
part ;  for  it  is  only  through  his  grace  as  the  instrument,  and 
through  the  redemption  of  Christ  as  the  origin  of  grace  and 
forgiveness,  that  justification  can  be  wrought    And,  in  fact, 
no  fastmg,  no  prayers,  no  alms-deeds,  no  work  that  we  can 
conceive  to  be  done  by  man,  however  protracted,  however 
extensive  or  rigorous  they  may  be,  can,  according  to  the 
Catholic  doctrine,  have  the  most  infinitesimal  weight  for  ob- 
taining the  remission  of  sin,  or  of  the  eternal  punishment, 
allotted  to  it.     This  constitutes  the  essence  of  forgiveness,  of. 
justification,  and  in  it  we  hold  that  man  of  himself  has  no 
power. 

Now,  let  us  come  to  the  remaining  part  of  the  sacra-; 
ment  We  believe  that  upon  this  forgiveness  of  sins, 
that  is,  after  the  remission  of  that  eternal  debt,  which  God. 
in  his  justice  awards  to  transgressions  {gainst  his  law,  he 
has  been  pleased  to  reserve  a  certain  degree  of  inferior  or 
temporary  punishment,  appropriate  to  the  guilt  which  had  been 
incurred ;  and  it  is  on  this  part  of  the  punishment  alone,  that^ 
according  to  the  Catholic  doctrine,  satisfaction  can  be  made 
to  God.  What  the  grounds  of  this  belief  are,  I  will  state  just 
now.    At  present,  I  wish  to  lay  down  the  doctrine  clearly  and 
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inteliigibly;  that  it  is  only  with  regard  to  the  reservekl  degree 
of  temporal  punishment  that  we  believe  the  Christian  can 
satisfy  the  justice  of  God.  But  is  even  this  satisfaction  any 
thing  of  his  own  ?  Certainly  not ;  it  is  not  of  the  slightest 
avail,  except  as  uniti^  to  the  merits  of  Christ's  passion,  for  it 
receives  its  entire  efficacy  from  that  cofnplete  and  abundant 
purchase  made  by  our  Blessed  Saviour.  Such  is  our  doctrine 
of  satisfaction,  and  herein  consists  that  self-sufficiency,  that 
power  of  self-justification,  which  has  been  considered  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  Catholic's  subjecting  himself  to  the  painful 
work  of  repentance,  imposed  upon  him  by  his  religion. 

But,  after  all,  the  whole  of  the  question  necessarily  rests  on 
this  consideration.  Is  it  God's  ordinance,  that  when  he  has 
forgiven  sin,  and  so  justified  the  sinner,  as  to  place  him  once 
more  in  a  state  of  grace,  he  still  reserves  the  inffiction  of 
some  degree  of  punishment  for  his  transgressions  ?  We  say> 
that  undoubtedly  it  is ;  and  I  would  appeal,  in  the  first  instanee, 
to  the  feelings  of  any  individual ;  and  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  one,  however  he  may  think  himself  in  a  state  of  favour 
before  God — however  he  may  flatter  himself  that  his  sins  are 
taken  away — ^who  will  not  answer  the  appeaL  Why  is  it  that, 
when  calamity  falls  upon  him,  he  receives  it  as  a  punishment 
fbr  his  sins  ?  Why  do  our  natural  feelings  prompt  us  to  con- 
sider our  domestic  and  personal  afflictions  as  sent  by  God  for 
our  transgressions>  although,  at  the  moment  when  affliction 
comes,  we  may  not  be  conscious  of  lying  under  actual  guilt  ? 
This  is  a  feeling  which  pervades  every  form  of  religion,  and 
more  naturally  that  of  Christ ;  because  it  is  impossible  to  be 
familiar  with  the  word  of  God,  without  receiving  an  impres- 
sion, that  he  does  visit  the  sins  of  men  on  their  heads,  although 
they  may  have  endeavoured,  with  reasonable  hope,  to  obtain 
tiieir  forgiveness.  Assuredly,  when  considering  the  troubles 
of  the  just,  we  know  they  are  for  their  purification,  to  make 
them  more  single-hearted,  and  to  detach  them  from  the  worid> 
we  knowthat  thereby  God  wishes  to  purge  them  from  those  lesser 
ofiences  which  may  escape  their  attention ;  but  it  is  impossible 
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not,  more  or  less,  to  connect  the  idea  of  suffering  inflicted,  with 
that  of  sin  committed. 

It  is  to  be  found  through  the  whole  of  the  Christian  religion, 
because  the  very  first  principles  of  moral  conduct,  whether 
in  the  Old  or  the  New  Law,  seem  connected  with  the  neces^ 
sity  of  purifications  and  works,  painful  or  disagreeable,  or 
with  sufibrings  sent  by  Divine  Providence,  as  inflictions  justly 
deserved.  Thus,  we  remark  constantly  in  the  Old  Law,  visible 
demonstrations  of  repentance  and  sorrow,  after  sin  has  been 
*forgiven.  We  find  even  that  such  a  principle  is  clearly  indi« 
cated  by  God  himself.  When,  for  instance,  he  forgives  the 
sin  of  David  by  the  prophet  Nathan,  the  man  of  God  does  not 
say,  *^  The  Lord  hath  pardoned  you ;  arise,  you  have  no  fur- 
ther cause  of  sorrow ;  you  are  ftilly  justified  before  God."  But 
he  tells  him,  that  he  still  must  atone  for  his  crime ;  and  that, 
therefore,  his  child,  the  fruit  of  iniquity,  shall  be  taken  from 
him.*  In  like  manner  did  God  punish  his  later  sin,  of  num-^ 
bering  the  people  of  Israel,  with  a  severity  which  extended 
over  the  whole  nation.f  Indeed,  in  every  case  recorded  in 
the  OM  Testament,  God,  after  forgiving  the  sins  of  his  ser« 
vants,  fails  not  to  reserve  some  temporal  and  expiatory  dias- 
tisement  to  b6  inflicted  on  them,  thougl^  they  were  his  chosen 
and  faithful  friends.  We  see  Moses  and  Aaron,  having  slightly 
transgressed  ^ s  commands,  still  more  severely  punished  by  him, 
after  he  had  given  assurance  that  their  trifling  sin  was  for- 
^ven.  For,  although  he  continued  his  favour  and  countenance 
to  them,  he  deprived  them  of  the  sight  of  that  promised  land, 
after  which  they  so  earnestly  did  sigh. j:  We  see  Job,  after  he 
had  transgressed  in  words,  or  rather  exceeded  in  speech,  there- 
fore humbling  himself,  and  dedariiig  that  he  did  penan^, 
in  dust  and  Kshes.§  When  the  men  of  Niniveh  had  their  de- 
struction proclaimed  to  them  by  the  prophet,  the  most  obid- 
ous  and  natural  expiation  of  their  sins,  appeared  to  them  the 
publication  of  a  general  fast;  and  all,  from  the  king  on  his 
throne  to  the  very  animals  in  their  stalls,  were  commanded  to 

•  2  Kings  xii.  14.  f  lb.  xxiv.  11. 
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fast  for  three  days^  saying,  "  wha  can  tell  if  God  will  turn  and 
forgive,  and  will  turn  away  from  his  fierce  auger,  and  we  shall 
not  perish."* 

But,  my  brethren,  some  will  perhaps  say,  ^'  all  this  hap- 
pened under  the  older  dispensation,  before  the  law  of  grace, 
and  complete  freedom,  had  been  introduced.*'  But,  in  the 
first  place,  allow  me  to  observe,  that  this  method  observed  by 
God's  servants,  refers  essentially  to  the  natural  manifestation 
of  his  attributes.  It  is  nowhere  instituted  in  the*  old  law,  it 
begins  in  the  very  first  instance  in  Paradise,  when  our  first' 
parents'  sin  was  forgiven,  and  yet  the  most  bitter  consequences 
were  entailed  on  them  and  their  posterity  on  its  account  We 
never  observe  this  practice  inculcated  in  the  form  of  a  covenant 
in  the  old  law,  that  they  who  so  repent  and  afflict  themselves 
shall  be  pardoned ;  but  we  see  it  followed  by  all  in  the  patri- 
archal times,  and  under  the  law,  from  a  natural  feeling  that 
God .  required  it  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  This  being  the 
case,  we  have  every  reason  to  conclude,  that,  like  other  insti- 
tutions, which  rest  upon  a  similar  basis,  this  is  continued  in 
the  law  of  grace.  For,  even  had  not  God  said,  in  the  New 
Testament,  that  the  sinner  must  repent  and  abandon  sin,  to 
obtain  forgiveness,  we  never  should  have  supposed,  that  be- 
cause all  this  was  prescribed  in  the  old  law,  it  was  not  to  be 
continued  in  the  new ;  for  the  very  reason  which  I  have  stated, 
that  it  does  not  belong  to  legal  institutions,  but  essentially 
springs  from  the  knowledge  of  God's  attributes,  and  from  an 
instinctive  conviction  on  the  part  of  man.  In  like  manner, 
therefore,  if  we  find  God,  from  the  beginning,  forgivipg  sins  with 
the  reservation  of  some  smaller  punishment,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  his  chosen  servants,  instructed  by  him,  actiog  under  the 
conviction,  that,  by  penitential  acts,  that  punishment  could  be 
averted  or  mitigated,  we  have  equal  reason  to  maintain,  so 
long  as  there  is  nothing  positively  defined  to  the  contrary,  that 
the  punishment,  and  its  expiation,  are  continued  in  the  New 
law. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  is  it  not  really  and  positively  con- 

*  Jonas  iii.  9. 
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tiniied  there?  Consider  the  economy  of  the  two  Testaments, 
and  compare  them  together.  Will  you  discover  in  the  New- 
such  words,  as  that  the  outward  practice  of  penance,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  sin,  is  thenceforth  abolished  ? 

The  objection  to  human  satisfaction,  arises  from  its  being 
considered  essentially  derogatory  to  Christ's  infinite  merits. 
For  St.  Paul  tells  us,  that  we  are  jtistified  freely  by  GocTs 
grace,  through  the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.*  And 
to  such  free  redemption,  all  work  of  man  is  pronounced  vitally 
opposed.  But  permit  me  to  ask,  were  not  they  who  lived  under 
the  law,  justified  as  freely  through  the  same  redemption  ?  Was 
not  Christ's  passion  and  purchase  the  source  of  all  grace,  and 
the  only  root  of  righteousness,  to  them  as  much  as  it  is  to  us  ? 
If,  then,  no  injury  was  done  to  their  infinite  worth,  by  the  re-^ 
pentance  of  the  sinner  being  followed  by  expiatory  deeds  of 
penance,  considered  available  towards  averting  God's  anger, 
even  upon  sin  committed ;  how  can  a  similar  practice  now  be 
pronounced  essentially  at  variance  with  the  very  same  merits  ? 
It  is  manifest  that  this  parallel  excludes  the  idea  of  any  essen- 
tial inherent  opposition  between  Christ's  merits  and  man's  co- 
operation, between  the  freedom  and  completeness  of  the  pur- 
chase, and  its  application  by  human  acts.  We  require,  there- 
fore, positive  testimony  to  demonstrate  such  an  opposition ; 
and  it  must  be  such,  as  not  merely  excludes  the  dead  works 
of  the  law,  abolished  by  the  new,  but  as  positively  de- 
clares all  work  of  man  destructive  of  our  Saviour's  redemp- 
tion. 

It  is  often  said,  that  the  works  of  penance  performed  by  the 
Saints  of  old,  as  well  as  the  punishments  directly  inflicted  on 
them  by  God's  hand,  after  their  transgressions  had  been  par- 
doned, were  intended  only  as  corrections,  to  prevent  future 
falls,  and  not  expiatory  of  past  transgressions.  But  surely, 
my  brethren,  we  find  no  traces  of  such  a  distinction  in  Scrip- 
ture. When  Nathan  addresses  David,  he  says  not  to  him—. 
"  That  thou  mayest  not  in  future  cause  my  name  to  be  blae- 

*  Rom.  iii.  24, 
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piiemed  among  the  nations,  the  child  that  is  bom  to  thee  shafl 
surely  die;"  but,  ^Because  thou  hast  given  occasion  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Lord  to  blaspheme,  for  this  thing  liie  child 
that  is  born  to  thee  shafl  surely  die/'  Nor  does  the  royal 
prophet  himself  hint,  that,  when  he  eat  ashes  like  bread,  and 
mingled  his  drink  with  weeping,  and  watered  his  couch  with 
tears,  and  had  his  sin  ever  before  him,  and  held  himself  ready 
for  scourges,  all  this  was  as  a  preventive  against  future  fail- 
ings, and  not  rather  an  expiation  for  his  double  sin.  In  fact, 
examine  every  instance  of  penitential  conduct,  and  you  wOl 
find  that  sin  committed,  and  not  sin  possible  and  future, 
is  its  manifest  cause  and  motive. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  so  far  from,  our  discovering  a  single 
passage  in  the  New  Testament,  which  can  prove  the  abolition 
of  penitential  works,  we  shall  see,  that  whatever  was  believed 
on  this  head  in  the  former  dispensation,  is  confirmed  in  the 
later.  Does  our  Saviour  ever  tell  us,  that  from  thencelbrth 
&sting,oneof  the  most  usual  methods  for  alBicting  the  soul  for 
sin  committed,  shall  cease  under  his  law  ?  Does  he  not,  on  the 
contrary,  assure  us,  that  the  moment  he,  the  bridegroom, 
should  be  tdtien  away,  his  children  should  fast  ?*  Did  he 
reprove  those  who  had  believed  that  penance  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes  was  efiicacious  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin;  and  not 
rather  propose  them  as  an  example,  and  say  that  the  men  of 
Niniveh  shall  arise  in  judgment  against  that  generation,  be- 
cause, at  the  preaching  of  Jonas,  they  did  penance  in  that 
way  ?f  And  does  he,  on  any  single  occasion,  limit  the  efii- 
cacy  of  these  practices,  and  tell  his  disciples,  that  if  hitherto 
they  have  been  considered  of  value  towards  the  remission  of 
sin,  they  had,  from  that  moment,  lost  that  worth,  and  were  to 
be  employed  in  future  upon  different  principles,  and  for  dif- 
ferent motives?  And  if  not,  when  he  merely  corrects  the 
Pharisaic  abuses  in  the  performance  of  them,  and  gives  instruc- 
tions for  their  better  observance  in  privacy  and  humility,  and 
yet  touches  not  once  upon  their  intrinsic  value,  but  leaves  all 
•Mat.ix.  15.  f  Ib.xiL4L 
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98  he  foand  it,*  must  not  they  have  concluded,  and  must  not 
we  conclude,  that  he  tacitly  approved  of  the  doctrine  then 
held  regarding  them? 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  language  of  St  Paul,  when  he 
declares,  writing  to  the  Colossians,  <<  I  now  rejoice  in  my  sufibr- 
inga  for  you,  and  fill  up  those  things  which  are  wanting  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  in  my  flesh,  for  his  body  which  is  the 
Church.''f  What  is  wanting  of  Christ's  sufferings !  And  this 
to  be  supplied  by  man,  and  in  his  flesh  I  What  sort  of  doc- 
trine call  we  this  ?  Is  it  in  favour  of  the  completeness  of 
Christ's  sufferings,  as  to  their  application  ?  Or  rather  does  it 
not  suppose  that  much  is  to  be  done  by  man,  towards  possess- 
ing hiinself  of  the  treasures  laid  up  in  our  Saviour's  redemp- 
tion ?  And  that  sufiering  is  the  means  whereby  this  applica- 
tion is  made  ? 

The  doctrine  which  is  thus  collected  from  the  word  of  God, 
is  reducible  to  these  heads :— 1.  That  God,  after  the  remission 
of  sin,  retains  a  lesser  chastisement  in  his  power,  to  be  inflicted 
on  the  sinner.  2.  That  penitential  works,  fasting,  alms  deeds, 
contrite  weepings  and  fervent  prayer,  have  the  po^er  of  avert- 
ing that  punishment  3.  That  this  schema  of  GK)d's  justice 
was  not  a  part  of  the  imperfect  law,  but  the  unvarying  ordi- 
nance of  his  dispensation,  anterior  to  th6  Mosaic  ritual,  and 
etmplj  confirmed  by  Christ  in  the  gospeL  4.  That  it  conse- 
quently becomes  a  part  of  all  true  repentance  to  try  to  satisfy 
thi#  divine  justice,  by  the  voluntary  assumption  of  such  peni- 
tential works,  as  his  revealed  truth  assures  us  have  efiicdcy 
before  him. 

These  propositions  contain  the  Catholic  doctrine  concerning 
satisfaction.  >  And  I  think  I  may  safely  ask  you,  whether, 
independently  of  their  clear  manifestation  in  Scripture,  they 
are  not  in  themselves  reasonable,  and  consonant  to  justice, 
such  as  we  can  best  conceive  it  An  offence  may  seem  to 
require  a  heavy  reparation ;  but  if  friends  interpose,  a  recon- 
ciliation is  procured,  on  the  condition  that  the  offender  make 
a  respectful  apology.    The  law  would  inflict  the  severest 

•  Mat.  Yi.  16.  f  Coloss.  i.  24. 
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punii^ment,  mercy  steps  in  and  pardons,  but  some  slight  and 
passing  chastisement  is  imposed,  as  a  satisfaction  to  public 
justice.  Even  so,  when  God  remits  a  weight  of  eternal  punish- 
ment, it  seems  but  fair  that  the  outrage  done  to  his  divine 
Majesty  should  be  repaired  by  outward  acts,  expressive  of 
sorrow,  and  directed  to  appease  his  wrath,  and  avert  those 
scourges  which  he  still  reserves  in  his  hand. 

Hence,  in  the  sacrament  of  penance,  that  third  part,  which 
we  call  satisfaction ;  and  in  confession,  the  injunction  of  some 
penitential  work  as  a  portion  of  this  satisfaction,  and  an  earn- 
est on  the  part  of  the  sinner,  of  his  willingness  to  make  full 
reparation  to  God.  Besides  this  species  of  satisfaction,  I  must 
not  omit  another  very  important  one,  and  of  the  greatest  practi- 
cal benefit  in  the  sacrament  of  penance.  The  satisfaction  which 
I  have  described,  may  be  called  prospective,  inasmuch  as  it 
seeks  to  avert  that  teniporal  punishment  which  God  has  re- 
served for  the  sinner.  But  there  is  another  and  still  more 
essential  retrospective  satisfaction,  without  which  we  cannot 
receive  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins  in  this  sacrament,  and 
without  which  the  absolution  of  the  priest  has  not  the  slightest 
power ;  and  that  is  reparation  to  men  for  any  injury  inflicted 
on  them  by  our  transgression  of  the  law,  human  or  divine. 
The  theft  is  not  remitted  until  what  has  been  stolen  is  restored, 
-or  where  this  is  not  possible,  an  equivalent  reparation  pro- 
mised, so  far  as  possible,  or  even  so  secured,  as  to  make  us 
sure  of  its  being  made.  Reparation  must  be  made  to  any 
whose  character  may  have  been  injured,  by  unjust  defamar 
tion,  or  by  any  exposure  of  secret  faults;  or  by  any  ex- 
pression leading  to  dishonour  or  to  discredit  them  where 
they  had  before  lived  with  honour,  and  been  considered  ho- 
nest and  respectable.  Satisfaction  must  be  made  to  the 
wounded  feelings  of  those  who  have  been  injured ; — wherever 
offences  have  been  committed  against  charity,  all  must  be  done 
once  more  to  build  up  the  breach,  and  restore  harmony  and 
good  feeling  between  the  conflicting  parties. 

Now,  my  brethren,  if  what  I  have  stated  be  the  doctrine  of 
the  gospel,  we  must  naturally  expect  to  find  some  institution 
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in  the  Churofa,  from  its  earliest  times,  for  the  faithful  practice 
of  so  essential  a  pact  of  God's  dispensations.  And  accordingly 
from  the>  beginning,  we  find  nothing  so  prominently  inculcated, 
either  in  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers,  or  in  the  discipline 
of  the  universal. Church,  as  this  necessity  of  doing  penance 
and  making  satisfaction  to  God.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  system, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  penitential  canons,  in  which  those 
who  had  transgressed  were  condemned  to  different  punish- 
ments, according  to  the  measure  of  their  offences, — some  being 
obliged  to  lay  prostrate  for  a  certain  term  of  months  or  years 
before  the  doors  of  the  Church,  after  which  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  different  portions  of  the  divine  service ;  while  others 
were  often  excluded  through  their  whole  lives  from  the  litur- 
gical exercises  of  the  faithful,  and  were  not  admitted  to  abso- 
lution until  they  were  at  the  point  of  death.  This  system 
surely  must  have  had  its  root  in  the  strong  conviction  of  the 
early  Church,  that  such  practices  were  meritorious  in  the  sight 
of  God;  that  they  brought  down  his  mercy  on  the  sinner  and 
propitiated  his  wrath.  And  what  is  all  this  but  the  belief  of 
the  doctrine  of  satisfaction  ?  The  belief  in  the  power  of  man 
to  make  some  reparation  or  atonement  to  God,  by  his  own 
voluntary  sufferings?  The  existence  of  this  system  is  so 
certain  and  beyond  dispute,  that  no  one  has  affected  to  call 
it  in  question.  There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  regarding 
its  exact  application,  or  the  principle  under  which  it  may  have 
been  sometimes  modified ;  but  all  must  agree  that  there  was 
an  intimate  persuasion  or  conviction  in  the  Church,  that  such 
practices  were  pleasing  and  meritorious  in  the  sight  of  God. 
And  accordingly,  we  find  that  some  modern  writers,  who  have 
treated  of  the  practice  of  the  Catholic  Church  upon  this 
point,  as  derived  from  the  fathers,  fairly  give  it  up,  and 
assert  that,  as  the  doctrine  of  Satisfaction  is  not  to  be  found 
in  Scripture,  and  as  it  existed  in  th&  Church  in  the  ^st, 
second,  and  third  centuries,  we  must  thence  deduce  how  com- 
pletely Christianity  had  been  already  corrupted.  By  this  con- 
cession, however,  the  testimony  of  the  early  Church  is  freely 
given  up  to  us«    I  will  content  myself  with  reading  one  or'  tw^ 
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out    of   innumerable  passages^    to  show  how  its   feeUngs. 
accorded  with  ours  on  this  head. 

St  Cyprian  writes  thus  in  one  of  his  later  works,  to  those 
who  had  fallen  from  the  faith.  ^^  Do  entire  penance ;  evince 
the  contrition  of  a  sorrowing  and  grieving  mind.  That  pe- 
nance, which  may  satisfy,  remains  alone  to  be  done ;  but  they 
shut  the  door  to  satisfaction,  who  deny  the  necessity  of  pen- 
ance." He  is  alluding  to  the  discipline  which  allowed  the 
faithful  that  had  denied  the  faith  in  the  time  of  persecution,  to 
be  received  again  to  pardon  and  the  communion  of  the  Church, 
without  going  through  a  full  course  of  penance ;  and  from  his 
words  it  is  plain  that  he  considers  the  doctrine  of  satis&ction 
so  certain  as  to  condenm  those  who  reject  public  penance.  He 
continues;  ''Whoso  shall  thus  have  made  satisfaction  to  God 
and,  by  penance  for  his  sin,  have  acquired  more  courage  and 
confidence  from  the  very  circumstance  of  his  fall,  he,  whom 
the  Lord  has  heard  and  aided,  shall  give  joy  to  the  Church ; 
he  shall  deserve  not  pardon  only,  but  a  crown."*  Whoever, 
then,  does  this  penance,  can  merit,  not  only  pardon,  but  a 
crown  of  eternal  reward. 

In  the  following  and  in  succeeding  centuries  we  have  innu- 
merable passages .  from  the  fathers  who  wrote  regarding  the 
peQitential  canons ;  we  have  them  laying  it  down  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  those  laws,  that  satisfaction  was  necessary  to  expiate 
offences  committed.  I  will  read  you  one  or  two  from  St.  Au- 
gustine, and  we  cannot  have  a  more  illustrious  witness  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church.  ''  It  is  not  enough  that  the  sinner 
change  his  ways,  and  depart  from  his  evil  works,  unless  by 
penitential  sorrow,  by  humble  tears,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  con- 
trite heart,  and  by  ahns-deeds,  he  make  satisfaction  to  God  for 
what  he  has  committed."  f  In  the  folloT^ing  words  we  have 
our  doctrine  clearly  laid  down,  that  God,  after  he  has  pardoned 
sin,  still  punishes  it  in  his  justice.  ''  Wash  me  from  my  sin,** 
said  David,  (PsaL  1.) — Implore  mercy,  but  lose  not  sight  of 
justice.  In  his  mercy  God  pardons  sin :  he  punishes  it  in  his 
justice.  But  what  ?  dost  thou  sc^k  for  mercy,  and  shall  sin 
•  De  Lapsis,  pp.  193, 193.  f  Homil.  I.  T.  x.  p.  208. 


remain  unpuniflhed?  Let  Dayid»  let  other  siniiers  iiimwer;  let 
tbem  answer  with  David,  that  with  him  tiiey'lnay  find  ntextsjf 
and  flay:  ^'Lord,  my  sin  shall  not  remain  unpunished:  I  know 
his  justice,  whose  mercy  I  seek.  It  sfaali  not  rehiain  un- 
punished: but  that  thou  mayest  not  punish  it  I  myself  wilL"* 
Is  not  that  predsely,  word  for  word,  the  Catholic  doctrine  at 
this  time? — ^diatsin  is  forgiven,  hut  punishment  still  inflicted'; 
that  God  will  chastise  in  his  justice,  but  that  the  sinner  may, 
by  punishing  himself,  by  performing  certain  works  propitiatory 
before  God,  avert  his  anger,  and  obtain  a  remisston  even  of  this 
lesser  chastisement  ? 

I  will  content  myself^  therefore,  with  these  two  or  three 
passages,  and  conclude  this  portion  of  my  subject,  by  reading 
to  you  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  regarding  Satis- 
faction, to  show  you  how  far  the  council  was  from  excluding 
the  merits  of  Christ,  or  ini^iring  the  sinner  with  any 
sdf-suificiency  on  this  head.  **But  the  satisfaction  which 
we  make  for  sin,  is  not  so  ours,  as  if  it  were  not  through 
Jesus  Christ :  for  we,  who  can  do  nothing  of  ourselves,  as  of 
ourselves  (2  Cor.  iii.  5,)  can  do  all  things  in  him  that 
strengthens  us.  Man  then  has  nothing  wherein  to  glory :  bUt  ail 
our  glory  is  in  Christ ;  in  whom  we  live — in  whom  we  merit- 
in  whom  we  make  satisfaction,  bringing  forth  fruits  worthy  of 
penance.  (Luke  iii.  8.)  These  fruits  have  efficacy  froni  him ; 
by  him  they  are  offered  to  the  Father ;  and  through  him  they 
are  accepted  by  the  Father.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Church, .  as  far  as  prudence  shall  suggest, 
weighing  the  character  of  sins  and  the  dispositions  of  the 
sinner,  to  enjoin  salutary  and  proper  penitential  satisfactions ; 
lest,  by  conniving  at  sins,  and,  by  a  criminal  indulgence,  im- 
posing the  performance  of  the  slightest  penances  for  great 
crimes,  they  be  made  partakers  of  others*  sins.  Let  them  ever 
consider,  that  what  they  enjoin,  must  tend,  not  only  to  the 
maintenance  of  better  conduct,  and  the  cure  of  past  infirmity, 
but  also  to  the  punishment  of  the  sins  that  hare  been  con- 
fe6sed.^'t 

*  Exumrat.  m  Psal.  1.  T.  ym,  p,  197.  f  Sess.  ziv.  c.  viii. 
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From  this  subject  of  satisfaction,  I  naturally  proceed  to  tii0 
consideration  of  another  topic,  intimately  connected  wi€tk  it, 
the  Catholic  doctrine  of  Purgatory.  I  have  often  had  occasion 
to  remark  how  every  portion  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  is  in 
accordance  with  the  rest,  and  what  complete  harmony  reigns 
between  one  dogma  and  another ;  and  this  position  seems  here 
well  illustrated.  On  the  other  hand  no  doctrine  has  been  so 
often  held  up  to  public  dislike,  although  it  is  difficult  to  say 
why, — than  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  which  follows,  as  a  con- 
sequence or  corollary  from  that  of  which  I  have  just  treated ; 
so  much  so  that  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  satisfaction  would  be 
incomplete  without  it  The  idea  that  God  requires  satb£ac- 
tion,  and  will  punish  sin,  would  not  go  to  its  furthest  and 
necessary  consequence,  if  we  did  not  believe  that  the  sinner 
may  be  so  punished  in  another  world,  as  not  to  be  wholly  and 
eternally  cast  away  from  God. 

I  have  said  that  I  know  not  why  this  doctrine  is  so  often 
held  up  to  public  odium,  for  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  m  in  it 
that  should  make  it  so  apt  and  popular  a  handle  for  abuse 
against  the  Catholic  religion.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what 
can  be  considered  in  it  repugnant  to  the  justice  of  God,  or  to 
the  ordinary  ways  of  Providence ;  what  can  be  found  therein 
opposed  to  the  moral  law,  in  the  remotest  degree.  The  idea 
that  God,  besides  condemning  some  to  eternal  punishment, 
and  receiving  others  into  eternal  glory,  should  have  been  pleased 
to  appoint  a  middle  and  temporary  state,  in  which  those  who 
are  not  sufficiently  guilty  for  the  severer  condemnation,  nor 
sufficiently  pure  to  enjoy  the  vision  of  his  face,  are  for  a  time 
punished  and  purged,  so  as  to  be  qualified  for  this  blessing, 
assuredly  contains  nothing  but  what  is  most  accordant  to  all 
we  can  conceive  of  his  justice.  No  one  will  venture  to  assert 
that  all  sins  are  equal  before  God — ^that  there  is  no  difference 
between  those  cold-blooded  and  deliberate  acts  of  crime  which 
the  hardened  villain  perpetrates,  and  those  smaller  and  daily 
tmnsgressions  into  which  we  habitually,  and  almost  inad« 
vertently,  fklL    At  the  same  time,  we  know  that  God  cannot 
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bear  to  look  on  iniquity,  however  small;  that  he  requires 
whatever  comes  into  his  presence  to  be  perfectly  pure  and> 
worthy  of  him;  and  we  might  rationally  conclude  that  there 
should  be  some  meaais,  whereby  they  who  are  in  the  middle 
state  of  offencei  b^ween  deep  and  deadly  transgressions  on  the 
one  hand»  and  a  state  of  perfect  purity  and  holiness  on  tbe 
other,  may  be  dealt  with,,  according  to  the  just  measure  of  his. 
justice.  What  then,  in  God's  name,  is  there  in  this  doctrine, 
viewed  simply  in  itself,  that  can  make  it  so  popular  a  theme 
of  declamation  against  the  Catholics?  The  anti-scriptural 
doctrine  of  Purgatory,  as  it  is  termed,  is  more  frequently  than 
almost  any  other  of  our  less  important  dogmas,  the  theme  of 
obloquy  and  misrepresentation  I  It  seems  to  be  fancied  in 
some  way  or  other^  that  it  is  an  instrument  either  for  bene- 
fitting the  clergy,  or  for  enabling  them  to  work  on  the  fears 
of  the  people;  that  the  terror  of  Purgatory  is  somehow  a 
means  of  strengthening  the  arm  of  the  Church  over  its  sub^ 
jects ;  but  in  what  way,  it  is  impossible  for  any  Catholic,  who 
knows  our  practice  and  belief,  possibly  to  conceive. 

I  have  more  than  once  commented  on  the  incorrectness  of 
that  method  of  arguing,  which  demands  that  we  prove  every 
one  of  our  doctrines  individually  from  the  Scriptures.  I  occu- 
pied myself,  during  my  first  course  of  lectures,  in  demonstrating 
the  Catholic  principle  of  faith,  that  the  Church  of  Christ 
was  constituted  by  him  the  depository  of  his  truths,  and  that, 
although  many  were  recorded  in  his  Holy  Word,  still  many, 
were  committed  to  traditional  keeping,  and  that  Christ  himself 
taught  in  his  Church,  and  secured  her  from  error.  It  is  on 
this  authority  that  the  Catholic  grounds  his  belief  in  the  doctrine 
of  Purgatory:  yet,  not  but  that  its  principle  is  laid  down, 
indirectly  at  least,  in  the  word  of  God.  To  examine  fully  the 
proofs  of  this  doctrine,  it  is  necessary  to  connect  it  with 
another  Catholic  practice,  that  of  praying  for  the  dead.  For 
this  practice,  as  we  shall  see,  is  essentially  based  on  the  belief 
in  purgatory;  and  the  principles  of  both  are  consequently 
intimately  connected  together.  Why  does  the  Catholic  pray 
for  his  departed  friend,  but  that  he  fears,  lest  not  having  died 
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in  so  pure  a  state  sa  to  have  been  immediately  admitfced  to' the 
^ght  of  God)  he  may  be  enduring  that  punishment  which  Grod 
has  awarded  after  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins;  and  believes  that 
llirough  the  mtereession  of  his  brethren,  he  may  be  released 
from  that  distressing  situation  ?  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  two  doctrt ries  go  so  completely  together,  that  if  we 
succeed  in  demonstrating  the  one,  th'fe  other  necessarily  follows. 
For,  if  we  prove  that  it  has  always  been  the  belief  in  the 
Church  of  Christ,  that  they  who  are  departed  may  be  'b«ie- 
fitted  by  our  prayers,  and  brought  to  the  sight  of  God,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  was  the  universal  belief  that  they  who  had 
had  incurred  eternal  punishment  could  not  be  released  from  it, 
assuredly  we  have  the  sante  system  as  ours, — ^that  there  was  a 
middle  state  wherein  the  face  of  God  was  not  enjoyed,  and  yet 
eternal  punishment  was  not  suffered.  And,  in  fact,  we  shall 
see  how  the  two  are  spoken  of  in  common,  in  those  passages  of 
the  oldest  writers,  on  praying  for  the  departed,  wherein  reasona 
lire  given  for  the  practice;  for  they  assure  us  that,  by  such 
prayers,  we  are  able  to  release  them  from  a  state  of  sufiering. 

But,  to  begin  with  the  word  of  God, — there  is  a  passage 
with  which,  probably,  most  who  have  looked  into  this  subject 
are  well  acquainted.  It  is  in  the  2d  Book  of  Maccabees, 
(chapter  xii.)  where  we  are  told  how  Judas,  the  valiant  com- 
mander, n^ide  a  collection,  and  '^  sent  12,000  drachmas  of  silver 
to  Jerusalem  for  sacrifice,  to  be  offered  for  the  sins  of  the 
dead,  thinking  well  and  religiously  concerning  the  resurrection. 
For  if  he  had  not  hoped  that  they  that  were  slain  should  rise 
again,  it  would  have  seemed  superfluous  and  vain  to  pray  for 
the  dead.  It  is,  therefore,  a  holy  and  wholesome  thought  to 
pray  for  the  dead,  that  they  may  be  loosed  from  their  sins." 
(w.  43-46.)  Many  will  say  that  the  second  Book  of  Macca- 
bees is  not  part  of  the  Scripture;  that  it  is  not  included  in  its 
canon.  I  will  waive  that  question  for  the  present,  although 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  it  has  the  same  right  to 
be  in  the  canon  as  many  books  in  the  Old,  and  still  more  in 
the  New  Testament:  for  it  is  quoted  by  the  fathers  as  Scrip- 
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tare,  and  Enumerated  in  its  canon  by  councils  which  hai^ 
drawn  up  catalogues  of  its  books.  But  let  ud  abstract 
from  this  consideration  which  would  lead  us  into  Uio  loilg  a 
discussion.  It  is  allowed,  at  any  rate,  by  all,  to  contain  BOUKd 
edifying  doctrines;  for  even  the  Church  df  En^atid  alloW^y 
and  even  directs  it  to  be  read  for  instruction;  whence  one  may 
eondude  that  she  does  not  suppose  it  to  contain  doctrines  oppoMfd 
to  the  religion  of  Christ.  But,  my  brethren,  no  one  will  pre- 
tend to  deny  that  this  is  an  historical  work  of  considerable 
value ;  that  it  represents  faithfully  what  the  Jews  believed  and 
practised  at  that  time.  It  proves,  therefore,  that,  at  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees,  the  conviction  existed,  that  when  prayers  w^ffe 
Offered  for  the  dead,  they  were  beneficial  to  them^  and  that  it 
was  ^  a  holy  and  wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the  deitd." 
We  have,  therefore,  the  practice  and  belief  of  the  Jewish 
Church  in  testimony  of  our  doctrine.  Does  our  Saviour  ever 
once  reprove  the  custom  of  the  Jews  ?  Does  he  speak  of  it 
among  the  false  traditions  of  the  Pharisees  ?  Does  he  bint 
that  this  was  one  of  the  corruptions  that  had  crept  by  time  into 
the  institutions  of  God  ?  But  you  will  ask,  are  there  any*  other  tec^ 
timonies  for  this  practice  among  the  Jews  ?  Most  undoubtedly,  for 
the  Jews  have  continued  the  practice  up  to  this  moment  j  although 
it  will  hardly  be  suspected  that  they  have  drawn  any  thing  from 
the  Christian  religion.  In  their  prayer  books,  a  form  of  daHy 
prayer  is  appointed  for  the  departed,  and  in  their  synagogues 
there  is  a  tablet,  whereon  the  names  of  the  deceased  are  in- 
scribed, that  they  may  be  prayed  for  in  succession  so  many 
Sabbaths,  according  to  a  varying  formula.  Nor  must  these 
practices  be  reputed  modem ;  for  Lightfoot  acknowledges  that 
some  of  their  oldest  writers  agree  with  us  in  opinion,  so  far  as 
to  charge  them  with  having  borrowed  from  us.  But  surely» 
it  would  have  been  only  fair  and  honest  to  tell  how  and  when 
this  doctrine  was  received  by  the  Jews  from  the  Catholip 
Church.  On  the  contrary,  as  we  have  found  it  held  by  Judas 
Maccabaeus,  before  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  we  have  a  right  to 
consider  its  existence  among  the  Jews  as  anterior  to  him ;  and 
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as  it  was  never  once  reproved  or  blamed  by  hiia»  and  is  & 
point,  which  depends  not  upon  merely  legal  institution,  we 
may  justly  consider  it  as  still  unchanged.  It  is  only  on  this 
principle  that  the  Sabbath  or  Sunday  is  observed  with  such 
rigour  in  this  country ;  for  we  might  ask  those  who  are  zealous 
for  its  observance  with  such  solemn  severity,  whence  they  de- 
rive that  practice,  except  from  that^  prescribed  by  God  in  the 
Old  Law  for  its  Sabbath.  On  what  ground  do  they  continue  it  ? 
Because  it  is  not  a  mere  legal  institution,  and  its  discontinu- 
ance not  having  been  commanded,  they  think  that  not  only  itself, 
but  the  method  of  observing  it  must  be  kept  as  it  formerly 
was.  And  so  it  is  here ;  if  the  doctrine  was  held  by  the 
Jews,  and  by  the  best  and  holiest  among  them — by  the  writer 
of  this  book,  as  well  as  by  Judas  Maccabseus,  who  sent  the 
12)000  drachmas  for  a  sacrifice  for  the  dead, — ^if  by  such  men 
it  was  believed  that  they  could  assist  the  dead,  by  supplication^ 
and  loose  them  from  their  sins,  and  that,  consequently,  these 
were  not  necessarily  in  a  state  of  final  or  eternal  condemna- 
tion,— if  there  be  nothing  in  the  New  Law  to  reprobate  this 
belief,  based  on  the  consideration  of  common  justice,  and  on 
the  ordinary  providence  of  God,  we  have  a  right  to  consider 
it  a  true  belief  at  the  present  time,  and  we  must  expect  it  to 
be  still  continued,  with  its  practical  consequences,  in  the  Church* 
For,  if  prayers  would  benefit  the  dead  of  old,  and  sacrifices  too, 
they  must  continue  to  benefit  them  as  much  now.  Nay,  why 
no^  more  ?  Is  not  the  communion  between  the  members  of 
Christ's  Church  infinitely  stronger  than  it  was  then  ?  Are  not 
the  merits  of  Christ  now  more  powerful  to  assist ;  and  are 
they  not  more  at  the  disposal  of  his  servants  than  formerly, 
throNtgh  their  prayers  and  intercession  ?  And  what  reason  have  we 
to  believe,  that  this  beautiful  and  consoling  cooununion,  where- 
by they  who  remain  were  able  to  relieve  those  who  were  de- 
parted, hath  been  weakened  and  broken,  and  not  rather 
strengthened  and  drawn  closer  ? 

Butlet  us  look  for  a  moment  into  the  New  Testament,  and  see 
whether,  so  far  from  anything  being  taught  that  should  seem 
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calculated  to  have  andeceived  the  Jews,  had  they  been  mistakeii  in 
their  notions  concerning  the  dead,  there  be  not  much  likely  to 
have  confirmed  them.  Our  blessed  Saviour,  on  one  occasion,  die- 
tinguishes  two  kinds  of  sin,  and  calls  one  a  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  saying,  **  whosoever  shall  speak  a  woi^d  against  the  son  of 
man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him,  but  he  that  shall  speak  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  either  in  this  world 
or  in  the  next"*  Here  is  a  species  of  sin,  the  aggravated  nature 
of  which  is  expressed  by  its  not  being  forgiven  in  the  next 
world.  Should  we  not  thence  conclude,  that  some  other  sins 
may  be  forgiven  there  ?  Why  give  this  peculiar  characteristic 
to  one,  if  no  sin  is  ever  pardoned  in  the  next  world  ?  Assured- 
ly, we  have  a  right  to  conclude  that  there  is  some  remission  of 
sin  there ;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  either  in  Heaven,  or  in  the  place 
of  eternal  punishment  We  must  therefore  admit  some  other 
state  in  which  this  may  be. 

Thus,  the  Jews,  so  far  from  seeing  their  former  opinions 
and  belief  rejected,  must  have  thought  them  strongly  con- 
firmed by  Christ's  express  words.  Moreover,  we  are  assured  in 
the  New  Law,  that  "  nothing  defiled  shall  enter"  into  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem.^  Suppose,  then,  that  a  Christian  dies, 
who  had  committed  some  slight  transgression ;  he  cannot  enter 
Heaven  in  this  state,  and  yet  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  is  to 
be  condemned  for  ever.  What  alternative,  then,  are  we 
to  admit  ?  Why,  that  there  is  some  place  in  which  the  soul 
will  be  purged  of  the  sin,  and  qualified  to  enter  into  the  glory 
of  God.  Will  you  say  that  God  forgives  all  sin  at  the  moment 
of  death  ?  Where  is  the  warrant  for  that  assertion  ?  This  is 
an  important  matter ;  and  if  you  maintain  that  God  at  once 
forgives  sins,  on  any  occasion,  you  must  allege  strong  authority 
for  such  an  important  institution.  If  you  find  nothing  of  such 
a  doctrine  in  his  revelation,  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  are 
told,  first,  that  no  defilement  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  Heaven, 
and  secondly,  that  some  sins  are  forgiven  in  the  next 
world,  you  must  admit  some  means  of  purgation,  whereby  the 
•  Mat  xii.  S2.  f  Apoc.  zxi.  27. 
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moner,  who  has  not  incurred  eternal  ptibishment,  is  qualified 
for  the  enjoyment  of  God's  glory* 

I  pass  over  two  or  three  other  passages,  that  might  be  brought 
in  fflivour  of  purgatory,  upon  one  of  which  I  ^hall  probabfy 
have  to  comment  a  little  later.    All  these  texts,  you  will  say, 
are,  after  all,  obscure,  and  do  not  lead  to  any  certain  results. 
True;   but  we  have  enough  said  in  them  to  guide  us  to  some 
striking  probabilities ;  thi^se  inquire  further  elucidation,  and 
where  shall  we  look  for  it  but  in  the  Church,  especially  in 
andent  times.    Take,  as  a  similar  instance,  the  Sacrament  of 
Baptism,  as  now  practised  in  the  Church.    The  Apostles  were 
simply  told  to  baptise  all  nations;  but  how  do  you  prove  from 
this  that  baptism  is  to  be  conferred  on  infants  ?    And  yet  the 
EngHsb  Church  articles  prjescribe  this  infant  baptism.  Or  whence 
comes  the  warrant  for  departing  from  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  word,  which  means  immersion,  and  the  adoption  of  mere 
affusion  or  sprinkling  of  the  water  ?     There  Qiay  have  been 
infants  in  the  families  or  houses  spoken  of  as  baptised — pro- 
bably so ;  but  this  is  only  conjecture,  and  not  p]roof ;   surely 
not  en<Migh  to  base  an  important  practice  on  it,  which,  without 
better  authority,  should  seem  to  contradict  our  Saviour's  com- 
mand, of  faith  preceding  or  accompanying  baptism. — ^*  He 
that  beheveth,  and  is  baptised)  shall  be  saved."   And  in  a  posi- 
tive institution,  wholly  depending  on  the  will  of  the  legislator, 
positive  authority  is  requisite  for  any  modification  of  the  pre- 
scribed act.    Where  is  the  security  for  these  modifications,  if 
not  in  the  explanations  of  the  Church,  conveyed  to  us  by  her 
ancient  practices?    And  thus,  in  like  manner,  if  there  be  not 
clearly  expressed  in  Scripture  a  place  of  purgation,  but  still 
we  find  forgiveness  of  sins  in  the  next  world  spoken  of, — if 
we  find  that  prayers  are  beneficial  for  those  that  have  died, — that 
nothing  defiled  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  Heaven, — and  that  it  is 
incompatible  with  God's  justice,  that  every  sin  should  consign 
the  offender  to  eternal  punishment, — we  have  the  germs  of  a  doc< 
trine  which  only  require  to  be  unfolded ;  we  have  the  members 
and  component  parts  of  a  complete  system,  which,  as  in  baptism. 
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require  only  further  explanatiop  and  combination  from  tbe 
Church  of  God.  Now,  oQthing  can  be  more  pimple  thfui  to  estab- 
lish the  belief  of  the  Uniyersal  Church  on  this  poiut.  Th(^  only 
difficulty  is  to  select  such  passages  as  may  appear  the  clearest.' 

I  will  begin  with  the  very  oldest  Father  pf  Jhe  Latin  Church, 
TertuUian,  who  advises  a  widow  "  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  her 
departed  husband,  entreating  repose  to  him,  and  participatioo 
in  the  first  resurrection,  and  making  oblations  for  him  on  the 
anniversary  day  pf  hisde^th^  which,  if  she  neglect,  it  may  be 
tr)ily  said  that  she  has  divproe^l  her  husb^-nd."*  To  make  an 
oblation  on  the  anniversary  day  of  his  death ;  to  pray  that  he 
may  have  rest, — is  not  this  more  like  our  laiiguage  and  practice, 
th.4n  those  of  any  other  religion  in  England  ?  And  does  act 
TertuUian  suppose  that  good^is  done  to  the  faithful  departed 
by  such  prayer  ?  And  moreover,  does  he  not  prescribe  it  as 
a  solemn  duty,  rather  than  recommend  it  as  a  lawful  practice? 

St.  Cyprian  thus  writes : — ^  Our  predecessors  prudently  ad- 
vised, that  no  brother,  departing  this  life,  should  nominate 
any  churchman  his  executor ;  and  should  he  do  it,  that  no 
oblation  should  be  made  for  him,  nor  sacrifice  offered  for  his 
repose ;  of  which  we  have  had  a  late  example,  when  no  obla- 
tion was  made,  nor  prayer,  in  his  name,  offered  in  the  Chureh."f 
It  was  considered,  therefore,  a  severe  punishment,  that  prayers 
and  sacrifices  should  not  be  offered  up  for  those  who  had  vio** 
lated  any  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws.  There  are  many  other 
passages  in  this  father ;  but  I  proceed  to  Origen,  who  wrote 
in  the  some  century,  and  no  one  can  be  clearer  regarding  this 
'  doctrine: — "  When  we  depart  this  life,  if  we  take  with  us 
virtues  or  vices,  shall  we  receive  reward  for  our  virtues,  and 
those  trespasses  be  forgiven  to  us  which  we  knowingly  com- 
mitted ;  or  shall  we  be  punished  for  our  faults,  and  not  receive 
the  reward  of  our  virtues  ?"  That  is,  if  there  be  in  our  ac- 
count a  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  shall  we  be  rewarded  for 
the  good  without  any  account  being  taken  of  the  evil,  or 
punished  for  the  evil  without  the  good  being  taken  into  con- 

•  "  De  Monogamia,"  c.  10,  t  Ep^xlyi.  p.  114. 
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sideration  ?  This  query  lie  thus  ansivers  '^^  Neither  is  true : 
-because  we  shall  suffer  for  our  sins,  and  receive  the  rewards 
of  oviT  good  actions.  For  if  on  the  foundation  of  Christ  you 
shall  have  built  not  only  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones, 
•but  also  wood^  and  hay,  and  stubble,  what  do  y<Ki  expect, 
when  the  soul  shall  be  separated  from  the  body  ?  Would  you 
enter  into  Heaven  with  your  wood,  and  hay,  and  stubble,  to 
defile  the.  kingdom  of  God :  or,  on  account  of  those  encum- 
brances, remain  without,  and  receive  no  reward  for  your  gold 
and  silver  and  precious  stones  ? '  Neither  is  this  just.  It  re- 
mains then,  that  you  be  committed  to  the  fire,  which  shall 
consume  the  light  materials ;  for  our  God,  to  those  who  can 
comprehend  heavenly  things,  is  called  a  consuming  ^re.  But 
this  fire  consumes  not  the  creature,  but  what  the  creatute  has 
himself  built, — ^wood,  and  hay,  and  stubble.  It  is  manifest 
that,  in  the  first  place,  the  fire  destroys  the  wood  of  our  trans- 
gressions, and  then  returns  to  us  the  reward  of  our  good  works."* 
Therefore,  according  to  this  most  learned  Father,  (200  years  after 
Christ,)  when  the  soul  is  separated  from  the  body,  if  there  be 
smaller  trangressions,  it  is  condemned  to  fire,  which  purges 
away  those  lighter  materials,  and  thus  prepares  the  soul  for 
entering  into  Heaven. 

St.  Basil,  or  a  contemporary  author,  writing  on  the  words 
of  Isaiah,  ^'  Through  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  is  the  land  burn- 
ed," says,  that  ^^  the  things  which  are  earthly  shall  be  made 
the  food  of  a  punishing  fire ;  to  the  end  that  the  soul  may  re- 

m 

ceive  favour  and  be  benefitted."  He  then  proceeds, — "  And 
the  /people  shall  he  as  the  fuel  of  the  Jire  (Ibid.) :  This  is  not 
a  threat  of  extermination ;  but  it  denotes  expurgation,  accord- 
ing to  the  expression  of  the  Apostle :  If  any  man's  works 
burn,  he  shall  suffer  loss  ;  hut  he  himself  shall  he  saved,  yet 
so  by  Jire.  (1  Cor.iii.  15.)"t  Now,  mark  well  the  word  pur- 
yationX  here  used.  For  it  proves  that  our  very  term  pulsatory 
is  not  modem  in  the  Church.     St.  Ephrem  of  Edessa  writes 

•  Homil.  acvi.  al.  xii.  in  Jereni.  T,  HI,  p.  231, 232. 
t  Com.  in  c.  ix.  Isai.  T.  1.  p.  6^4.  +  jca0ap<riv. 
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thus  in  hh  t*est&:inent : — **  My  brethireo,  come  to  me,  and 
prepare  me  for  my  departure,  for  my  strength  is  wholly 
gone.  Go  along  widi  me  in  psalms  and  in  your  prayers  ;  and 
please  constantly  to  make  oblations  for  me.  When  the  thirtieth 
day  shidl  be  completed,  th^n  remember  me :  for  the  dead  are 
helped  by  the  offerings  of  the  living  ;** — the  very  day  observed 
by  the  Catholic  Church  with  peculiar  solemnity,  in  praying  and 
offering  mass  for  the  dead. — "  If  also  the  sons  of  M athathias" 
^he  alludes  to  the  very  passage  which  I  quoted  from  Maccabees, 
2  Maccab.  xii.)  •*  who  celebrated  their  feasts  in  figure  only, 
could  cleanse  those  from  guilt  by  their  offerings  who  f^l  in 
battle,  how  much  more  shall  the  priests  of  Christ  aid  the  dead 
by  their  oblations  and  prayers  ?"* 

In  the  same  century,  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  thus  expresses 
himself : — "  Then  (in  the  liturgy  of  the  Church)  we  pray  for 
the  holy  Fathers  and  the  Bishops  that  are  dead ;  and,  in  short, 
for  all  those  who  are  departed  this  life  in  our  communion ; 
believing  that  the  souls  of  thosi^  for  whom  the  prayers  are 
offered,  receive  very  great  relief  while  this  holy  and  tremen- 
dous victim  lies  upon  the  altar."f  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  thus 
contrasts  the  course  of  God's  providence  in  this  world  with 
that  in  the  next.  In  the  present  life,  "  God  allows  man  to  re- 
main subject  to  what  himself  has  chosen ;  that,  having  tasted 
of  the  evil  which  he  desired,  and  learned  by  experience  how 
bad  an  exchange  has  been  made,  he  might  again  feel  an  ardent 
wish  to  lay  down  the  load  of  those  vices  and  inclinations,  which 
are  contrary  to  reason  :  and  thus,  in  this  life,  being  renovated 
by  prayers  and  the  pui*suit  of  wisdom,  or,  in  the  next,  being 
expiated  by  the  pui^ng  fire,  he  might  recover  the  state  of 
happiness  which  he  had  lost....When  he  has  quitted  his  body, 
and  the  difference  between  virtue  and  vice  is  known,  he  cannot 
be  admitted  to  approach  the  Divinity  till  the  purging  fire  shall 
have  expiated  the  stains,  with  which  his  soul  was  infected. — 
That  same  fire,  in  others,  will  cancel  the  comiption  of  matter 

♦  In  Testament.  T.  ii.  p.  234,  p.  371.  Edit.  Ox<m, 
f  Catecb.  My  stag.  v.  n.  ix.  x.  p.  328. 
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and  the  propensity  to  eyiL"*"  St  Ambrose^  t&ronghorut  his 
^ork»,  has  innumerable,  passages  ont  this  8Hbject»  .and  qiu>tes  St. 
Paulas  FirstEpistle  to  the  Corinthians  (iiL  15),  whldi  you  have 
heard  ahready  cited  by  other  Fathers, — "  If  any  Bmn«  works 
burn,  he  shail  suffer  loss:  but  he  himself  shall, be, saved,  yet 
so  as  by  fire."  I  will  quote  one  passage  out  of  many :— -^^  But 
he  $hall  be  saved,  yet  so  a$  by  fire.  He  will  be  saved^  the 
Apo^de  said,  because  his  substance  shall  remain,  while  his 
bad  doctrine  shall  perish.  Therefore  he  said>  yti  so  4is  by  fire  ; 
in  o,rder  that  his  salvation  be  not  understood  to  be*  without 
pain.  He  shows,  that  he  shall  be  saved  indeed,  but  he  shall 
undergo  the  pain  of  fire,  and  be  thus  purified ;  not  like  the 
unbelieving  and  wicked  man  who  shall  be  punished  in  ever- 
lasting fire.*'t  And  in  his  funeral  oration  on  the  Emperor 
Theodosius,  he  thus  speaks : — "  Lately  we  deplored  together 
his  death,  and  now,  while  Prince  Honorius  is  present  before 
our  altars,  we  celebrate  the  fortieth  day.  Some  observe  the 
third  and  the  thirtieth,  others  the  seventh  and  the  fortieth. — 

* 

Give,  O  Lord,  rest  to  thy  servant  Theodosius,  that  rest  which 
thou  hast  prepared  for  thy  Saints.  May  his  soul  thither  tendy 
whence  it  came,  where  it  cannot  feel  the  sting  of  death,  where 
it  will  learn,  that  death  is  the  termination^  not  of  nature,  but 
of  sin.  I  loved  him,  therefore  will  I  follow  him  to  the  land 
of  the  living;  I  will  not  leave,  him,  tilj,  by. my  prayers  and 
lamentation,  he  shall  be  admitted  to  the  holy  mount  of  the 
Lord,,  to  which  his  deserts  call  him.*' J 

St.  Epiphanius,  in  th^  same  century : — "  There  is  nothing 
m,ore  opportune,  nothing  more  to  be  adnured,  than .  the  rite 
which  directs  the  names  of  the  dead  to  be  mentioned  They 
are  ^ided  by  the  prayer  that  is  offered  for  them;  though  it 
may  not.  cancel  all  thpir  faults. — We  mention  both  the  just 
and  sinners,  in  order  that  for  ike  latter  %oe  ffiay  obtain  metfcyJ'^ 
St  Jerome: — "  As  we  believe  the  torments  of  the  devil, 
and  of  those  wicked  men^  who  said  in  their  hearts,  there  i$  no 

•  Orat.  de  Defunctis.  T.  ii.  p.  1066,  1067,  1068. 
f  Comment,  in  1  Ep.  ad.  Cor.  T.  ii.  in  App.  p.  122. 
;  De  obitu  Theodofiii.  Ibid.  p.  1197-8.  1207-8. 
§  Har.  Iv.  ffit'clxxv,  T.  i.  p.  911. 
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€rod,  fo  be  eternal ;  so,  In  regard  to  tWose  sinners,  who  have 
not  denied  their  feiifh,  and  whose  works  will  be  proved  and 
purged  by*  fire,  we  eonelude,  that  the  sentence  of  the  judge 
will  be  tempered  by  mercy."*  Not  to  be  tedious,"!  will  quote 
only  one  Fathermore,  the  great  St.  Augustiiie: — ^  The  prayers 
of  the  Church,"  he'  writes,  *'  or  of  good  persons,  are  heard  in 
fevour  of  those  Christians,  who  departed  this  life,  not  so  bad 
as  to  be  deemed  unworthy  of  mercy,  nor  so  good  as  to  be  en- 
titled to  immediate  happiness.  So  also,  at  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  there  will  some  be  found,  to  whom  mercy  ^ill  be 
imparted,  having  gone  through  those  pains,  to  which  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  are  liable.  Otherwise  it  would  not  have 
been  said  of  gome  with  truth,  that  their  sin  shall  not  be  for- 
ffiven,  neither  in  this  world,  nor  in  the  world  to  come,  (Matt. 
xii  32.)  unless  some  sins  were  remitted  in  the  next  wofldi**f 
St.  Augustine's  reasoning  is  here  precisely  the  same  as  I  Have 
used,  and  as  every  Catholic  now  uses.  In  another  passage,  he 
quotes  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  as  follows : — "If  they  had  built 
gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones,  they  would  be  securfe  from 
both  fires ;  not  only  from  that  in  which  the  wicked  shall  be 
punished  for  ever;  but  likewise  from  that  fire  which  will  purify 
those  who  shall  be  saved  by  fire.  But  because  it  is  said,  he. 
shall  be  saved,  that  fire  is  thought  lightly  of ;  though  the  suf- 
fering wJB  be  mOre  grievous  than  any  thing  man  can  undergo 
iflthiftiafet" 

These  passages  contain  precisely  the  same  doctrine  as  the 
Catholic  Church  teaches ;  and  had  I  int^oduded  them  into 
my  discourse,  with6ut  telling  yoti  from  whom  tiEi^y  are  taken, 
no  one  would  have  supposed  that  I  #as  swerving'  from  the 
doctrine  taught  by  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  that  the  sentiments' of  these  writers  agreed  on  this  point 
with  that  of  any  othet  rell^on.  ' 

I  observed  that  there  was  one  text  which  I  had  passed'over, 
and  on  which  I  might  be  led  to  make  a  few  remdrks  a  little 

t  CommcDt.  in  c.  Ixv.  Isai.  T.  ii.  p.  492. 
J  De  CiYit.Dei,Lib.  xxi.  cxxiv.  p.  642. 
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later ;  and  I  advert  to  it  now,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  whether  it  applies  to  Purgatory,  or  not;  as  to  show 
how  misstatements  may  be  made  regarding  the  gilouiids  of  a 
doctrine.  I  alluded  to  the  passage  of  St  Paul,  regarcting  build- 
ing upon  the  true  foundation,  a  superstructure  of  gold,  silver,  and 
pi^cious  stones,  or  wood,  hay,  and  stubble ;  where  he  says,  that 
the  fire  shall  try  every  man's  works,  and  that  whatever  is  frail 
will  be  necessarily  destroyed,  while  the  fouodatian  shall  renaain. 
Several  Fathers,  as  you  have  heard,  api^y  this  text  to  the  doe- 
trine  of  Pui^tory.  Yet,  very  lately,  a  writer  commeiiting 
upon  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  quotes  this  very  text 
as  an  example  of  how  the  Church  of  Rom^,  as  he  calls  us, 
perverts  Scripture  to  prove  her  doctrine;  for  he  says  we  have 
erected  our  doctrine  of  the  fire  of  purgatory  on  this  text, 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  punishment  hereafter,-  but  only 
ref^s  to  the  tribulations  endured  on  earth.*  This  is  mani* 
festly  an  incorrect  statement,  and  it  places  the  author  in  this  dt^ 
lemma;  either  the  Church  of  Rome  was  not  the  first  to  turn  this 
text  to  prove  the  existence  of  Purgatory,  and  thea  his  assertion 
is  grossly  inaccurate,  or  else  those  Fathers  whom  I  have  quoted, 
are  to  be  induded  in  the  ^^  Church  of  Rome/'  and  are  to  be 
considered  as  holding  the  Catholic  doctrine.  It  is  not  essential 
to  our  belief,  that  this  text  should  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  Pur- 
gatory ;  it  is  a  very  important  one,  as  showing  St.  Paul's  doc- 
trine regarding  God's  conduct  in  punishing  sin,  and  in  dis- 
tinguishing grievous  traBsgressi<His  and  errors,  from  those  of 
lesser  moment;  and  even  more  directly  proving,  tiiat  there  is 
a  place  of  temporary  probation,  which  has  the  power  of  can- 
celling imperfections  not  so  completely  in  c^jf^position  to  Grod's 

law. 

In  addition,  I  need  hardly  observe,  that  there  is  not  a  single 
liturgy  existing,  whether  we  consider  the  most  ancient  period 
of  the  Church,  or  the  most  distant  part  of  the  world,  in  which 
this  doctrine  is  not  laid  down.  In  all  tiie  oriental  liturgies,  we 
find  parts  appointed,  in  which  the  Priest  or  Bishop  is  ordered 

*  Home,  ToL  zi.  p.  473>  7th  ed. 
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to  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  iaidhful  departed ;  and  tiiblea  were 
anciently  kept  in  the  ohurchesi  ealled  the  D^ich$,  on-wbioh 
the  names  of  the  deceased  were  enrolled)  that  they  might  be 
remembered .  in  the  sacrifice  of  the.  mass^  aad  the  ftrayers  of 
the  faithful. 

The  name  of  p«rgatory  scarcely  requires  a  passing  eon«' 
nient  It  has,  indeed,  been  made  a  topic  of  abuse,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  m  Smpture.  But  where)  ]» 
the  word  Trinity  to  be  met  with  ?  Where  is  the  word  h^car^ 
nation  to  be  read  in  Scripture?  Where  are  many  othei! 
termsy  held  most  sacred  and  important  in  the  Christian  nsli** 
gion?  The  doctrines  are  indeed  found  there;  but  these 
names  were  not  given,  until  eircumstances  had  rendeored  them 
necessary.  We  see  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  have  calied 
it  a  pitfging  fire— a  place  of  expiation  or  purgation.  The  idea 
is  precisely,  the  name  aUnosI,  the  same.  There  remains  ao<* 
other  topic  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  this  evening's  dis* 
course— -the  doctrine  of  Ii^lg«nce9^-A>^i  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  go  into  it,  and  this  for  more  reasons  than  one :  first,  because  I 
dilatedsujficiently  upon  it  in  a  lecture  which. I  delivered  lately 
at  another  chapel :  secondly,  because  it  would  be  impossible, 
at  this  late  hour,  to  enter  upon  it  with  any  satiblaetion.  I  only 
refer  to  my  former  discourse,  as  a  proof  that  I  do  not  pass  over 
it  from  any  desire  of  shrinking  fiEom  it,  or  from  feeling  that  I 
have  the  dightest  reason  to  conceal  any  thing,  or  avoid  treat- 
ijig  of  it  in  the  fiurest  and  f uUest  manner. 

{t  has  been  said  by  divines  of  the  English  Churchy  thait  the 
two  doctrines,  which  I  have  joined  together,  of  prayers  for  the 
dead  and  Purgatoaryy  have^  no  necessary  connexion,,  and  Aat, 
in  £ict,  they  were  not  united  in  the  ancient  Church.  The  an-^ 
'  swer  to  this  assertion.  I  leave  to  your  memories,  after  the.  pas- 
sages which  I  have  read  you  from  the  Fathers.  They  surely 
speak  of  pui^^iim  by  fire  after  death,  whereby  the  imperfec- 
tions of  this  life  are  washed  out,  and  satisfaction  made  to  God 
for  sins  not  sufficiently  expiated ;  they  speak,  at  the  same  time,  of 
our  prayers  being  beneficial  to  those  who  have  departed  this  life 
in  a  state  of  sin;  and  these  propositions  contain  our  endre  doc-^ 
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trine  on  Purgaton'.  It  has  ^so  be^n  urged,  that  thfi  established 
religion,  or  P^rote^tantism,  does  not  deny  or  discourage  prayers 
for  the  dead,  so  long  as  they  ate  independent  of  a  belief 
in  Purgatory :  and,  in  this  respect,  it  is  stated  to  agree  with 
the  primitive  Christian  Church.  But,  my  brethren,  this  dis- 
tinction is  exceedingly  fallacious.  Religion  is  a  Hvely,  prac- 
tical profession;  it  is  to  be  ascertained  and  judged  by  its 
sanctioned  practices,  and  outward  demonstration,  rather  than 
by  the  mere  opinions  of  a  few.  I  would  at  once  fairly  appeal  to 
the  judgment  of  any  Protestant  here,  whether  he  has  be^n 
taught,  and  has  understood,  that  such  is  the  doctrine  of  his 
Church  ?  Ify  from  the  services  which  he  has  attended,  or  the 
catechism  which  he  has  learnt,  or  the  discourses  which  he  has 
heard,  he  has  been  led  to  suppose  that  praying,  in  terms  how- 
ever general,  for  the  souls  departed,  was  noways  a  peculiarity 
of  Catholicism,  but  as  much  a  permitted  practice  of  protes- 
tantism? If  among  his  many  acquaintances  who  profess 
his.  creed,  he  has  found  men  who  perform  such  acts  of  devo- 
tion ?  And  if  not,  nay,  if  on  the  contrary,  he  has  always  un- 
derstood that  this  rite  of  praying  for  the  dead  is  essentially 
a  distinctive  of  the  Catholic  religion,  what  matters  it  that 
Bishop  Bull,  and  one  or  two  other  divines,  should  have  asserted 
it  to  be  allowed  in  the  English  Church  ?  Or  how  can  confor- 
mity between  the. English  and  the  primitive  Church  be  proved 
from  this  tacit  permission, — ^if  such  can  b6  admitted  on  con- 
sidering that  prayers  for  the  dead  were  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  first  Anglican  litui^,  and  were  formally  withdrawn  on 
revision,^*^when  the  ancient  Church  not  ^  merely  allowed,  bnt 
enjoined  the  practice  as  a  duty — ^you  will  remember  Ter- 
tullian*s  words — not  merely  opposed  not  its  private  exercise, 
but  made  it  a  prominent  part  of  its  solemn  liturgy  ?♦ 

*  Br.  Pneey  has  lately  written  as  follows: — **  Since  Item^  has  blended 
the  cruel  iBTention  of  pnigatoiy  wiih  the:  primitiTe  custom  of  praying  for 
the  dead,  it  is  not  in  communion  with  her,  that  any  can  seek  comfort  firom 
this  rite."  An  earnest  remonstrance  to  the  author  ofth6  Pope* a  Pastoral 
Letter.  (1836,  p.  25.)  Dr.  Pusey's  opinion  is,  Ist  that  in  the  ancient  Church, 
prayers  were  offered  for  all  the  departed,  including  apostles  and  martyrs, 
In  the  same  manner ;  2dly,  that  such  prayers  had  reference,  not  to  the  alle- 
viation of  pain,  but  to  the  augmentation  of  happiness,  or  the  hastening  of 
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Ad  a  practical  doctriue  in  the  Catholic  Church,  it  has.  an 

influence  highly  consoling  to  humanity,  and  eminently  worthy 

of  a  religion  that  came  down  from  heaven  to  second  all  the 

purest  feelings  of  the  heart     Nature  herself  seems  to  revolt  at 

the  Idea  that  the  chain  of  attachment  which  binds  us  together 

perfect  jay,  not  possessed  by  them  till  the  end  of  time ;  3dly,  that  the 
cruel  invention  of  purgatory  is  modern ;  4thly,  that  the  English  Church 
allows  prayers  for  the  dead,  in  that  more  comprehensive  and  general  form. 
As  tP  the  first,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  in  the  ancient  liturgies,  the  saints 
are  mentioned  in  the  same  prayer  as  the  other  departed  faithful ;  from  the 
simple  circumstance,  that  they  were  so  united  before  the  public  suffrage  of 
the  Church  proclaimed  them  to  belong  to  a  hAppier  order.  It  is  also  true, 
that  the  Church  then,  as  now,  prayed  for  tlie  consummation  of  their  happi- 
ness after  the  resurrection.  But  it  is  no  less  true,  that  the  ancients  drew 
a  line  of  distinction  between  the  state  of  the  two,  and  that  the  same  as- we. 
St.  Epiphanius,  quoted  in  the  text,  makes  the  distinction,  saying ;  "  We 
mention  both  the  just  and  sinners,  that  for  the  latter,  we  may  obtain 
mercy."  St.  Augustine  also  writes  as  follows  i  "  When,  therefore,  the 
sacrifice  of  the  altar,  or  alms,  are  offered  for  the  dead ;  in  regard  to  those 
whose  lives  were  very  good,  such  offices  may  be  deemed  acts  of  thauks- 
^▼ing ;  for  the  imperfect  acts  of  propitiation ;  and  though  to  the  wicked 
they  bring  no  aid,  they  may  give  some  comfort  to  the  living.''  (Enchirid. 
cap.  ex.)  Here  the  tliree  classes  of  departed  souls  ai-e  mentioned,  with 
the  effects  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  on  each.  Dr.  Pusey,  too,  is  doubt- 
less well  acquaiuied  with  the  saying  of  the  same  father,  that  "  he  does 
injury  to  a  martyr  who  prays/or  a  martyr."  "  Injuriam  facit  martyri,  qui 
orat  pro  martyre." 

With  regard  to  the  second  and  third  points,  I  refer  to  the  texts  given  io, 
the  body  of  this  lecture ;  St.  Augustine  uses  the  term  purgatorial  punish- 
ment (purgatorias  poenas)  in  the  next  world.  (De  Civit.  Dei.  lib.  xxi.  c.  16.) 
The  passages  which  I  have  quoted  are  sufficient  to  prove  a  state  of  actual 
sufieriug  in  souls  less  perfect.  There  is  another  important  reflection. 
The  fathere  speak  of  their  prayers  granting  immediate  relief  to  those  for 
whom  they  offered  them,  and  such  relief  as  to  take  them  from  one  state  into 
another.  St.  Ambrose  expresses  this  effect  of  prayer,  when  he  says  of 
Theodosias;  *'  I  will  not  leave  him,  till  by  my  prayers  and  lamentations  he 
shall  be  admitted  to  God'i^  holy  mount."  This  does  not  surely  leok  to  a 
distant  effect,  or  to  a  mere  perfection  of  happiness. 

On  the  fourth,  in  addition  to  the  remarks  preceding  this  note  in  the  text,  X 
can  only  ^ay,  I  wf»h  itwece  better  known  that  the  Cl^rch  of  England  consi- 
ders prayers  for  thedead  lawful  andbeueficJal  to  them  ;  for  a  judicial  decision 
has  lately  annulled  &.  bequest  to  Catholic  chapels,  with  a  condition  of  saying 
mass  for  the  testatrix.   Ap^  16,  183o.     This  was  in  the  case  of  We&t  and- 
Shuttlewoith,  wherein  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  decided  that,  as  the  testatrix 
could  not  be  benefited  by  such  practices,  they  were  to  be  held  superstitious  and 
not  charitable  j  and  declared-the  legacy  null  and  void.    Now,  if  his  Honour- 
had  been  aware,  tiiat  the  English  Church  admits  prayers  to  be  beneficial  to 
the  dead,  and  approves  of  them,  and  if  he  had  judged,  that  our  Eucharist 
(the  oblation  spoken  of  by  the  fathers)  must  be  admitted  by  that  Chuich 
to  contain  ail  that  its  own  does  at  least,  he  surely  would  not  have  based  a. 
legal  judgment,  which,  to  say  the  least,  savours  much  of  old  religious  pu- 
judices,  upon  so  hollow  a  theological  basis. — Myhic  and  Keciif  vok  ii.  p.  697. » 
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in  life,  can  be  rudely  snapped  in  sunder  by  the  hand  of  death, 
conquered  and  deprived  of  its  sting  since  the  victory  of  the 
cross.  But  it  is  not  to  the  spoil  of  mortality,  cold  and 
disfigured,  that  she  clings  with  affection.  It  is  but  an  earthly 
and  almost  unchristian  grief,  which  sobs  when  the  grave  closes 
over  the  bier  of  a  departed  loved  one ;  but  the  soul  flies  upward 
to  a  more  spiritual  affection,  and  refuses  to  surrender  the  hold 
which  it  had  upon  the  love  and  interest  of  the  spirit  that  hath 
fled.  Cold  and  dark  as  the  sepulchral  vault,  is  the  belief  that 
sympathy  is  at  an  end,  when  the  body  is  shrouded  in  decay ; 
and  that  no  further  interchange  of  friendly  offices  may  take 
place  between  those  who  have  laid  them  down  to  sleep  in  peace, 
and  us,  who  for  a  while  strew  fading  flowers  upon  their  tomb. 
But  sweet  is  the  consolation  to  the  dying  man,  who  consdous 
of  imperfection,  believes  that  even  after  his  own  time  of  merit 
is  expired,  there  are  others  to  make  intercession  on  his 
behalf;  soothing  to  the  afflicted  survivors  the  thought,  that, 
instead  of  unavailing  tears,  they  possess  more  powerful  means 
of  actively  relieving  their  friend,  and  testifying  their  affec- 
tionate regret,  by  prayer  and  supplication.  In  the  first 
moments  of  grief,  this  sentiment  will  often  overpower  religious 
prejudice,  cast  down  the  unbeliever  on  his  knees,  beside  the 
remains  of  his  friend,  and  snatch  from  him  an  unconscious 
prayer  for  rest;  it  is  an  impulse  of  nature,  which  for  the 
moment,  aided  by  the  analogies  of  revealed  truth,  seizes  at 
once  upon  this  consoling  belief.  But  it  is  only  like  the  flitting 
and  melancholy  light  which  sometimes  plays  as  a  meteor  over 
the  corpses  of  the  dead ;  while  the  Catholic  feeling,  cheering, 
though  with  solemn  dimness,  resembles  the  unfailing  lamp 
which  the  piety  of  the  ancients  is  said  .to  have  hung  before  the 
sepulchres  of  their  dead.  It  prolongs  the  tenderest  affections 
beyond  the  gloom  of  the  grave,  and  it  infuses  the  inspiring 
hope,  that  the  assistance  which  we  on  earth  can  afford  to  our 
suffering  brethren,  will  be  amply  repaid  when  they  have 
reached  their  place  of  rest,  and  make  of  them  friends,  who, 
when  we  in  our  turns  fail,  shall  receive  us  into  everlasting 
mansions. 


LECTURE  THE  TWELFTH. 

(supplementary.) 


ON   INDULGENCES. 


2  COR.  ii.  10. 

■*  To  whom  ye  have  forgiven  any  thing  ^  I  also.  For  what  I  forgive^ 
if  I  have  forgiven  any  thing^  for  your  sokes  have  I  done  it  in  the 
person  of  Christ^ 

Among  the  innumerable  misrepresentations  to  which  our  re- 
ligion is  constantly  subjected,  there  are  some  which  a  Catholic 
clergyman  feels  a  peculiar  reluctance  in  exposing,  from  the 
personal  feelings  which  must  be  connected  with  their  refuta- 
tion. When  our  doctrine  on  the  Blessed  Eucharist,  or  the 
Church,  or  the  saints  of  God,  is  attacked,  and  we  rise  in  its 
defence,  we  feel  within  ourselves,  a  pride  and  a  spirit  resulting 
from  the  very  cause ;  there  is  an  inspiring  ardour  infused  by 
the  very  theme ;  we  hold  in  our  hands  the  standard  of  God 
himself,  and  fight  his  own  battle;  we  gather  strength  from 
the  altar  which  is  blasphemed,  and  are  reminded  of  our  dignity 
and  power,  by  the  very  robe  which  we  wear ;  or  we  are  refreshed 
by  the  consciousness  that  they  whose  cause  we  defend,  are 
our  brethren,  who  look  down  with  sympathy  upon  our  struggle. 
But  when  the  petty  and  insidious  warfare  begins,  which 
professes  to  aim  at  the  man  and  not  at  the  cause,  when,  from 
principles  of  faith,  or  great  matters  of  practice,  the  attack  is 
changed  into  crimination  of  our  ministry,  and  insinuation 
lagainst  our  character ;  when  the  Catholic  priest  stands  before 
his  people,  to  answer  the  charge  of  having  turned  religion  into 
a  traffic,  and  corrupted  her  doctrines  to  purchase  influence 
over  their  conscience  and  their  purse,  he  must  surely  recoil 
from  meeting  even  as  a  calumny,  that,  against  which  lus  heart 

VOL.  II.  p 
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revolts,  and  find  his  very  feelings,  as  a  member  of  the  society 
wherein  he  lives  with  respect,  almost  too  strong  for  that  oifice 
of  meekness  and  charity  which  duty  imposes  for  the  unde^ 
ceiving  of  the  beguiled,  and  the  maintenance  of  truth. 

These  sentiments  are  spontaneously  excited  in  my  breast, 
by  the  recollection  of  the  very  severe  attacks  and  bitter  sar- 
casms which  the  topic  of  this  evening's  discourse  has  for  ages 
excited.  Indulgences — pardon  for  sins,  past  and  future,  the 
sale  of  forgiveness  for  the  grossest  crimes,  at  stipulated  sums ; 
these  mixed  up  with  invectives  against  the  rapacity  of  the 
Church,  and  the  venality  of  its  ministers  and  agents,  have  been 
fruitful  themes  of  ridicule  and  reproof,  of  sarcasm  and  decla- 
mation, against  us,  from  the  days  of  Luther,  to  the  irrecon- 
cileable  hostility  of  our  modern  adversaries. 

That  abuses  have  existed  regarding  the  practice  cf  Indul- 
gences, no  one  will  deny ;  and  I  shall  say  sufficient  regarding 
them  before  the  close  of  my  lecture :  that  they  were  made  the 
ground  for  the  dreadful  separation  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
must  be  deeply  regretted ;  for  no  such  abuses  could  justify 
the  schism  that  ensued.  But,  my  brethren,  here,  as  in  almost 
every  other  instance,  the  misrepresentation  which  has  been 
made  of  our  doctrine,  chiefly  proceeds  from  misapprehension, 
from  the  misunderstanding  of  our  real  belief.  I  shall  there- 
fore pursue  in  its  regard,  the  same  method  as  I  have  invariably 
followed;  that  is,  state  in  the  simplest  terms  the  Catholic 
doctrine,  and  explain  its  connexion  with  other  points;  and 
after  that,  proceed  to  lay  before  you  its  proofs,  and  meet  such 
few  objections  as  their  very  exposition  does  not  anticipate.  In 
fact,  my  discourse  this  Evening  will  be  little  more  than  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  history  of  Indulgences. 

In  treating  of  Satisfaction,  I  endeavoured  to  condebse  the 
proofs  of  our  belief,  that  God  reserves  some  temporal  chastise- 
ment for  sin,  after  its  guilt  and  eternal  punishment  have  been 
remitted  ;  and  that  by  the  voluntary  performance  6f  expiatory 
works,  we  may  disarm  the  anger  of  God,  and  mitigatie  the 
inflictions  which  his  justice  hid  prepared.    This'  doctnne  I 
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must  beg  of  you  to  bear  in  mind,  as  essential  for  understand- 
ing what  we  mean  by  an  Indulgence. 

Many  of  you  have  probably  heard,  that  this  word  signifies 
a  licence  to  sin,  given  even  before-hand  for  sins  to  be  perpe- 
trated ;  at  any  rate,  a  free  pardon  for  past  sins.  This  is,  in 
fact,  the  most  lenient  form  in  which  our  doctrine  is  popularly 
represented.  And  yet,  mitigated  as  it  is,  it  is  far  from  correct. 
For  I  fear  many  here  present  will  be  inclined  to  incredulity, 
when  I  tell  them  that  it  is  no  pardon  for  sin  of  any  sort,  past, 
present,  or  future  I  What  then  is  an  Indulgence  ?  It  is  no 
more  than  a  remission  by  the  Church,  in  virtue  of  the  keys, 
or  the  judicial  authority  committed  to  her,  of  a  portion,  or  the 
entire,  of  the  temporal  punishment  due  to  sin.  The  infinite 
merits  of  Christ  form  the  fund  whence  this  remission  is  de- 
rived :  but  besides,  tlie  Church  holds  that,  by  the  conununion 
of  Saints,  penitential  works  performed  by  the  just,  beyond  what 
their  own  sins  might  exact,  are  available  to  other  members  of 
Christ's  mystical  body ;  that,  for  instance,  the  sufierings  of  the 
spotless  mother  of  God,  afflictions  such  as  probably  no  other 
human  being  ever  felt  in  the  soul, — the  austerities  and  perse- 
cutions of  the  Baptist,  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom,  who  was 
sanctified  in  his  mother's  womb,  and  chosen  to  be  an  angel 
before  the  face  of  the  Christ, — the  tortures  endured  by  num- 
berless martyrs,  whose  lives  had  been  pure  from  vice  and  sin, — 
the  prolonged  rigours  of  holy  anchorites,  who,  flying  from  the 
temptations  and  dangers  of  the  world,  passed  many  years  in 
penance  and  contemplation,  all  these  made  consecrated  and 
valid  through  their  union  with  the  merits  of  Christ's  passion, — 
were  not  thrown  away,  but  formed  a  store  of  meritorious 
blessings,  applicable  to  the  satisfaction  of  other  sinners. 

It  is  evident  that,  if  the  temporal  punishment  reserved  to 
sin, .  was  anciently  believed  to  be  remitted  through  the  peni- 
tential acts^  which  the  sinner  assumed,  any  other  sub- 
stitute for  them,  that  the  authority  imposing  or  recommending 
them,  received  as  an  equivalent,  must  have  been  consi- 
dered by  it  truly  of  equal  value,  and  as  acceptable  before 
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God.  And  so  it  must  be  now.  If  the  duty  of  exacting  such 
satisfaction  devolves  upon  the  Church, — and  it  must  be  the 
same  now  as  it  formerly  was, — she  necessarily  possesses  at 
present  the  same  power  of  substitution,  with  the  same  effi- 
cacy, and,  consequently,  with  the  same  effects.  And  such  a 
substitution  is  what  constitutes  all  that  Catholics  understand 
by  the  name  of  an  Indulgence* 

The  inquiry  into  the  grounds  of  this  belief  and  practice, 
will  necessarily  assume  an  historical  form.     For  it  is  an  inves- 
tigation into  the  limitations  or  the  extent  of  a  power,  which  can 
only  be  conducted  by  examining  precedents,  on  its  exercise  by 
those  in  whom  it  first  was  vested,  and  by  those  who  received 
it  from  them.     For  the  power  itself  is  included  in  the  commis- 
sion given  by  Christ  to  his  Apostles,  to  forgive  or  to  retain 
sins.     If  the  authority  here  deputed  be  of  a  judicial  form,  and 
if  part  of  the  weight  imposed  by  sin  be  the  obligation  to  satisfy 
the  divine  justice,  the  extent  of  this  obligation  necessarily 
comes  under  the  cognizance  of  the  tribunal.      No  one  will,  I 
think,  deny  that  this  application  of  the  power  committed,  was 
made  in  the  primitive  Church.     No  one  will  contend,  that 
satisfaction  was  not  exacted,    and  that  the  pastors  of  the 
Church  did  not  think  themselves,  I  will  not  say  allowed,  but 
obliged,  to  impose  a  long  train  of  penitential  inflictions,  in 
punishment  of  sin.     Something  of  this  matter  I  have  already 
touched  upon  ;  more  I  shall  have  occasion  to  say  to-day.    For 
the  present,  I  am  only  stating  my  case.    Well  then,  the  Church 
having,  in  ancient  times,  considered  herself  competent  to  super- 
intend the  discharge  of  satisfaction  due  for  sin,  and  havings 
claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  exacting,  in  her  presence,  full 
and  severe  expiation,  in  virtue  of  the  commission  above  cited ; 
and  we  having  thus  proved  its  extension  to  the  imposition  of 
penance,  it  remains  for  us  to  see,  whether  she  went  one  step 
further,  and  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  and  power  of  re- 
laxing the  rigour  of  those  inflictions,  without  a  diminution  of 
their  value,  and  ascertain  on  what  ground  this  relaxation  was 
made.  For,  if  we  discover  that  the  substitution  of  a  leaser  punish- 
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ment,  or  the  total  discharge  of  the  weight  imposed,  was  made 
in  consideration  of  the  merits  and  sufferings  of  God's  holy  ser- 
vants, and  that  such  commutation  or  remission  was  considered 
valid,  we  shall  have  sufficient  proof  that  Indulgences  were  in 
use,  upon  the  same  grounds  whereon  we  admit  them  now.  The 
scholastic  precision  of  the  middle  ages  may  have  prescribed 
for  them  more  definite  terms,  and  may  have  classified  them, 
their  source  and  effects,  under  distincter  and  clearer  forms. 
But  the  doctrine  as  to  substance  is  the  same,  and  has  only 
shared  the  fate,  or  rather  the  advantage,  of  every  other  doc- 
trine, of  passing  through  the  refinement  of  judgment,  which 
sifted  the  dogma  till  it  was  cleared  of  all  the  incumbrance  of 
indefinite  opinion,  -and  stript  of  the  husk  of  an  Hi-defined  ter- 
minology. And  for  this  purpose  does  divine  Providence 
seem  to  have  interposed  that  school  of  searching  theology,  be- 
tween the  simplidty  of  faith  in  ancient  days/ and  the  doubting 
latitude  of  opinion  in  modem  times. 

Now,  therefore,  let  us  at  once  enter  upon  the  proofs  of  this 
doctrine,  which  forms  but  the  completion  of  that  already  ex- 
pounded, regarding  the  power  of  the  Church  in  the  remission 
of  sin.  For,  a  tribunal  which  has  the  power  of  forgiving  guilt, 
and  substituting  a  smaller  satisfaction  to  the  msyesty  of  the 
ofiended,  must  surely  have  the  comparatively  insigriifiant  au- 
thority, still  further  to  modify,  or  even  to  commute,  the  satis- 
faction which  it  has  imposed. 

The  New  Testament  seems  to  furnish  a  clear  instance  of 
such  a  power  being  exercised.  In  his  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  St.  Paul  not  only  severely  reproved,  but  manifest- 
ly punished  grievously,  a  member  of  that  Church,  who  had 
fallen  into  a  scandalous  sin.  These  are  his  words : — "  I,  indeed, 
absent  in  body,  but  present  in  spirit,  have  already  judged,  as 
though  I  were  present,  him  that  hath  so  done.  In  the  name 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  you  being  gathered  together,  and  my 
spirit  with  the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus ;  to  deliver  such  a  one 
to  Satan,  for  the  destruction  of  the  fiesh,  that  the  spirit  may 
be  saved  in  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."* 

♦  I  Cor.  V.  3-5. 
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Several  remarks  .present  themselves  naturally  upon  the 
perusal  of  this  te^t  Firsti  a  punishment  is  here  inflicted  of 
a  severe  character.  We  do  not,  indeed,  precisely  know  what 
is  meant  by  the  delivery  of  the  sinner  to  Satan.  According  to 
some^  it  signifies  literally  his  condemnation  to  possession,  like  the 
instance  of  the  swine  in  the  Gospel;*  others  suppose  it  to  mean 
the  infliction  of  a  painful  sickness ;  a  third  party  understands  by 
it  excommunication  from  the  Church.  Secondly,  this  punish- 
ment>  whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  remedial,  intended  to 
reclaim  the  ginner,  and,  by  the  injury  of  the  body,  to  rescue 
the  soul  from  eternal  loss.  Thirdly,  the  act  here  described  was 
not  within  the  terms,  strictly  so  called,  of  remission  or  reten- 
tion of  actual  guilt ;  inasmuch  as  it  was  performed,  and  the 
punishment  inflicted,  by  the  whole  congregation,  with  St 
Paul  at  their  head,  but  only  in  spirit,  that  is,  sanctioning  by 
his  authority  and  concurrence  all  their  acts.  But  the  sacra- 
mental forgiveness,  or  retention  of  sin,  has  never  been  con- 
sidered a  congregational  act,  or  one  to  be  performed  by  the 
body  of  the  faithful,  nor  even  by  any  pastor  of  the  Church, 
however  dignified,  at  a  distance.  Hence  we  must  conclude, 
that  a  penance  of  some  sort  was  imposed  upon  the  incestuous 
Corinthian,  intended  for  his  amendment,  and  for  reparation 
of  the  scandal  and  disedification  committed  before  the  Church. 
For  this,  also,  is  clearly  intimated  by  the  Apostie,  in  the  verses 
preceding  and  subsequent  to  the  passage  which  I  havQ 
read. 

Well,  the  consequences  of  this  heavy  infliction  were 
such  as  St.  Paul  probably  foresaw,  and  certainly  such  as 
he  must  have  desired.  The  unfortunate  sinner  was  plunged 
into  a  grief  so  excessive,  as  to  appear  dangerpus  to  his  wel- 
fare. The.se^t^nce  which  had  been  pronounced  is  revoked, 
and  under  circumstances  so9iewhat  varied,  though  on  that 
account  more  interesting.  It  appears  from  the  Second  £!pistle 
of  St.  Paul  to  the  same  Church,  that  the  Corinthians  did  not 
wait  for  his  answer  upon  this  subject,  or  even  if  they  did,  that 
he  remitted  the  whole  conduct  and  decision  of  the  matter  to 

•  Matt.  viii. 
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their  charitable  discretion.  For  he  thus  writes : — "  To  him 
that  is  such  a  one,  this  rebuke  is  sufficient  that  is  given  by 
many.  So  that,  contrariwise,  you  should  rather  pardon  and 
comfort  him,  lest  perhaps  such  a  one  be  swaHowed  up  with 
over-much  sorrow.  For  which  cause  I  beseech  you  that  you 
would  confirm  your  charity  towards  him.  For  to  this  end  also 
did  I  write,  that  I  may  know  the  experiment  of  you,  whether 
you  be  obedient  in  all  things.  And  to  whom  you  have  par- 
doned any  thing,  I  also.  For  what  I  have  pardoned,  if  I  have 
pardoned  any  thing,  for  your  sakes  have  I  done  it  in  the  per- 
son of  Christ"*  Here,  again,  St  Paul  alludes  to  the  severity 
of  the  chastisement  inflicted,  owing  to  its  being  conveyed  in  a 
pubUc  reproof  of  the  entire  congregation.  He  then  entreats 
ihem  to  forgive  him  and  comfort  him;  and  adds,  that  he 
has  already  confirmed  the  sentence  which  they  have  passed,  or 
were  going  to  pass.  Evidently,  therefore,  the  entire  transac- 
tion is  not  a  ministerial  one,  aflecting  the  forgiveness  of  the 
crime,  for  that  could  not  be  in  the  hands  of  the  flock. 

But  no  less  is  it  evident,  that  the  term  of  punishment  is 
abridged,  and  the  sentence  reversed,  before  the  completion  of 
the  awarded  retribution  is  arrived;  and  this  was  in  consequence 
of  the  very  great  sorrow  manifested  by  the  penitent,  which  was 
considered  an  equivalent  for  the  remaining  portion.  This  is 
precisely  what  we  should  call  an  Indulgence ;  or  a  remission 
of  that  penance  enjoined  by  the  Church,  in .  satisfaction  of 
God'js  justice.  But  it  is  likewise  manifest,  that  such  a  relaxa- 
tion must  have  been  considered  perfectly  valid  before  Heayen, 
For  as  the  punishment  was  inflicted  that  his  soul  might  be 
s^ved,  it  would  have  been  an  endangering  of  that  salvation  to 
remove  the  punishment,  unless  the  same  saving  effects  would 
ensue  after  its  relaxation. 

After  this  striking  example  in  the  word  of  God,  we  shall 
not  be.  surprized  at  finding  the  Church,  in  the  earliest  times, 
claiming  and  exercising  a  power  similar  in  every  respect  We 
must  naturally  expect  to  see  it  imitate  the  Apostle,  first  in  im- 

•  2  Cor.  ii.  5-10. 
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posing,  and  then  in  remitting  or  modifying,  such  temporary 
chastisements.  To  understand  its  practice  clearly,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  premise  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  canonicaii 
penance.  Ffom  the  age  of  the  apostles,  it  was  nSual  for  those 
who  had  fallen  into  grievous  offences,  to  make  a  public  con- 
fession of  them — ^whereof  I  gave  one  or  two  examples  in  treat- 
ing of  confession — and  then  to  subject  themselves  to  a  course 
of  public  penance,  which  received  the  name  of  canonical, 
from  the  canons  or  rules  whereby  it  was  regulated.  Such 
penitents,  as  we  learn  from  Tertullian,  and  ofiier  early  writers, 
put  on  a  black  and  coarse  habit,  and,  if  men,  closely  shaved 
tlhelr  heads.*  They  presented  themselves  before  the  assembly 
of  ike  faithful  on  the  first  day  of  Lent,  when  the  presiding 
bishop  or  priest  placed  ashes  on'  their  heads,  a  custom  stiH 
preserved  in  the  Catholic  Church ;  whence  the  name  of  Ash- 
Wednesday  given  to  that  day.  The  term  of  this  penance  was 
various,  according  to  the  grievousness  of  the  offence.  It  lasted 
sometimes  <xily  forty  days ;  at  others,  three,  seven,  and  ten 
ye4rs ;  ^or  some  enormous  crimes,  its  duration  was  the  natural 
life  of  the  penitent.  During  this  course  every  amusement  was 
foibidden,  the  sinner's  time  was  occupied  in  prayer  and  good 
works,  he  practii^d  rigorous  fasting,  and  came  only  on  festivals 
to  the  Church,  where  he  remained  with  the  penitents  of  his 
class;  first  l^ng  prostrate  before  the  door,  then  admitted  at 
stated  intervals  within,  but  still  for  a  time  excluded  from  at- 
tendance on  the  liturgy,  till  he  had  accomplished  his  prescribed 
term  of  satisfaction. 

There  are  the  strongest  reasons  to  believe,  that  in  most 
cases,  absolution  preceded  the  allotment  of  this  penance,  or  at 
least  that  it  was  granted  during  the  time  of  its  performance ; 
so  that  all  or  much  of  it  followed  sacramental  absolution.  The 
custom  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  of  others,  was,  that  the 
penitents  should  be  yearly  admitted  to  communion,  on  Holy 
Thursday,  a  circumstance  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  their 
receiving  no  pardon  tiU  the  conclusion  of  their  penance. 
*  Tertull.  "Lib.  de  PoeniL"  St.  Pacian,  "  Paranes.  ad  Poenit"  lib.  ii.  && 
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Innocent  I.,  the  Council  of  Agde  in  506,  St.  Jerome,  and 
others,  mention  this  usage.* 

But  while  these  penitential  observances  were  cokisidered  of 
the  greatest  value  and  importance,  the  Church  reserved  to 
itself  the  right  of  mitigation  under  various  circumstances, 
which  I  will  now  explain. 

1.  The  extraordinary  sorrow  and  fervour  manifested  by  the 
penitent,  during  the  performance  of  his  task,  was  always  con- 
sidered a  justification  of  a  proportionate  relaxation.  Thus, 
the  Council  of  Nicea  prescribes  on  this  subject : — "  lu  all  cases, 
the  disposition  and  character  of  repentance  must  be  consider- 
ed. For  they  who  by  fear,  by  tears,  by  patience,  and  by  good 
works,  manifest  a  sincere  conversion,  when  they  shall  have 
passed  over  a  certain  time,  and  begun  to  communicate  in 
prayer  with  the  fsdthful,  to  these  the  bishop  may  show  more 
indulgence :  but  not  to  those  who  manifest  indifference,  and 
think  it  enough  that  they  are  allowed  to  enter  the  Church. 
These  must  complete  the  whole  period  of  penance."f  St. 
Basil  says,  in  like  manner,  that  "  he  who  has  the  power  of 
binding  and  loosing,  can  lessen  the  time  of  penance  to  the 
truly  contrite."t  The  Council  of  Lerida  says, — "  Let  it 
remain  in  the  power  of  the  Bishop  either  to  shorten  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  truly  contrite,  or  to  separate  the  negligent  a  longer 
time  from  the  body  of  the  Church."  That  of  Ancyra,  in  31 4, 
decrees  as  follows : — "  We  decree,  that  the  Bishops,  having 
considered  the  conduct  of  their  lives,  be  empowered  to  show 
mercy,  or  to  lengthen  the  time  of  penance.  But  chiefly  let 
their  former  and  subsequent  life  be  examined,  and  thus  lenity 
be  shown  them."§ 

2.  Another  motive  of  relaxation  was,  the  approach  of  a  per- 
secution, when  the  penitents  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
testifying  their  sorrow  by  patient  endurance,  and  where  it 
was  thought  inexpedient  to  .leave  them  unfortified  by  the 
blessed  Eucharist,  and  the  participation  in  the  prayers  of  the 

*  See  Bellarmine,  torn.  iii.  p.  960,  Far,  1613.      t  £p.  Can.  ad  Ampbiloch, 
f  Can.  xii.  Cone.  Gen.T.  ii.  p.  85.  §  Cone.  Gen.  T»  i.  ciin.  v.  p.  1458. 
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Church.  This,  St  Cyprian  informs  ns,  in  the  following 
words,  was  the  practice  of  the  Church.  ♦*  He  that  gaVe  the 
law,  has  promised,  that  what  we  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound 
in  heaven,  and  what  we  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  also  in 
heaven.  But  now,  not  to  those  that  are  infirm,  but  to  the 
healthy  the  peace  of  reconciliation  is  necessary ;  not  to  the 
dying,  but  to  the  living  it  must  be  extended;  in  order  that 
those  whom  we  incite  to  battle,  be  not  left  without  anss,  but 
be  fortified  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  For  since  the 
design  of  the  holy  Eucharist  is,  to  give  strength  to  those  that 
receive  it,  they  must  not  be  deprived  of  its  support,  whom  we 
would  guard  against  the  enemy."* 

3.  A  similar  indulgence  was  granted  to  penitents  in  danger 
of  death,  as  was  decreed  by  the  Council  of  Carthage.  "  When 
a  sinner  implores  to  be  admitted  to  penance,  let  the  priest, 
without  any  distinction  of  persons,  enjoin  what  the  canons 
enact  They  who  show  negligence,  must  be  less  readily  ad- 
mitted. If  any  one,  after  having,  by  the  testimony  of  others, 
implored  forgiveness,  be  in  imminent  danger  of  death,  let  him 
be  reconciled  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  and  receive  the 
Eucharist.  If  he  survive,  let  him  be  informed  that  his  petition 
has  been  complied  with,  and  then  be  subject  to  the  appointed 
rules  of  penance,  so  long  as*  it  shall  seem  good  to  the  priest 
who  prescribed  the  penance."-!-  Whence  it  appears  that  the 
canonical  penance  was  to  be  continued  after  absolution  and 
admission  to  the  Eucharist,  consequently  that  it  was  imeaiit  for 
satisfkction  after  sin  remitted ;  and  likewise  that  tiie  Chinrch 
hdd  itself  competent  to  give  a  mitiigation*  or  indulgenee  ia  it. 
For  the  penance  after  recovery  was  not  to  be  the  full  term, 
but  sUeh  a  modification  as  the  piiest  should  think  proper.  And 
Pope  Inn-dceut  I.,  in  Ihfe  epistle  to  which  I  have  before  referred, 
confirms  this  discipline.  Thus  he  writes :  **  In  .  estimating  the 
grievotsness  of  sins,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  priest  to  judge;  at- 
tending to  the  confession  of  the  penitent,  and  the  sign»  of  his 
repentance;  and  then  to  order  him  to  be  loosed,  when  he 
♦  Ep.  lyii.  p.  11  ff,  1 1 7.      f  Cone.  Gen.  T.  ii.  can.  Ixxiv.  Ixxv.  bavi.  p.  1 205 
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ahall  see  due  aatisCi^oQ  made.  But  if  there  be  danger  of 
deatbt  he  must  be  al]|solved  before  Easter,  lest  he  die  without 
communion*"* 

4i«  St*  Augustine  gives  us  another  ground  whereon  wtiga- 
tion  of  penanoe  was  sometimes  granted ;  that  is,  when  inter- 
eessioQ.  was  made  in  favour  of  the  repenting  sinner  by  pei^ons 
justly  possessing  influence  with  the  pastors  of  the  Church. 
In  the  same  manner,  he  tells  us,  as  the  clergy  sometimes  in- 
terceded for  mercy  with  the  civil  magistrate  in  favour  of  a 
condemned  criminal,  and  were  successful,  so  did  they,  iA  their 
turn,  admit  the  interposition  of  good  offices  from  the  magis- 
trates in  favour  of  sinners  undergoing  penanccf 

5.  But  the  chief  ground  of  indulgence  or  mitigation,  and 
the  one  which  most  exactly  includes  all  the  principles  of  a 
modern  indulgence,  was  the  earliest,  perhaps,  admitted  in  the 
Church.  When  the  martyrs,  or  those  who  were  on  the  point 
of  receiving  the  crown,  and  had  already  attested  their  love  of 
Christ  by  suffering,  were  confined  in  prison,  those  unfortunate 
Christians  who  had  fallen,  and  were  condemned  to  penance, 
had  recourse  to  their  mediation ;  and  upon  returning  to  the 
pastors  of  the  Church  with  a  written  reconmiendation  to  mercy 
from  one  of  those  chosoi  servants  of  God  and  witnesses  of 
Christ,  were  received  at  once  to  reconciliation,  and  absolved 
frcnn  the  remainder  of  their  penance. 

Tevtulliaiiy  the  oldest  Latin  Father^  is  the  first  to  mention 
this  pvaotioe,  and  that,  under  such  different  circumstances  as 
render  his  testimony  painfully  interesting.  First,  when  in  com- 
munien  with  the  Church,  he  approves  of  the  practice.  For, 
after  exhortii^  the  confessors  of  Christ  to  preserve  themselves 
in  astute  of  peace  and  communion  with  his  Church,  he  thus 
condaues.  '<  Which  peace  some  not  haying  in  the  CiMWh, 
are  aucustomed  to  beg  from  the  martyrs  in  prison ;  and  there- 
fore ye  should  possess  and  cherish,  and  preserve  it  in  you,  that 
so  ye>may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  grant  it  to  others.":^     Here, 

*  Ep.  ad  Deotnt  Cono.  Gen.  T.  ii.  p.  1247. 
f  "  Epist.  ad  Maced."  54,  J  "  Ad.  Martyr."  cap.  i. 
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then,  Terttillian  speaks  df  the  custom  without  rejprehending 
It;  and,  indeed,  even  builds  his  exhortation  to  die  martyrs 
upon  its  propriety.  But  after  he  had,  unfortunately,  aban- 
doned the  faith,  and  professed  the  fanatical  austerity  of  the 
Montanists,  he  rudely  reproaches  the  Church  with  this  as  an 
abuse;  at  the  same  time  that  he  more  clearly  reveals  thb 
principle  whereon  it  was  founded.  For  thus  he  now  speaks : 
*'  Let  it  suffice  for  a  martyr  to  have  purged  his  own  sin,  it  is 
the  part  of  a  proud,  ungrateftd  man,  to  lavish  upon  others, 
that  which  he  hath  himself  obtained  at  a  great  price."  Hfe 
then  addresses  the  martyr  himself  in  these  words :  "  If  thou 
art  thyself  a  sinner,  how  can  the  oil  of  thy  lamp  suffice  for 
thee  and  me?"*  From  these  expressions  it  is  clear,  that 
According  to  the  belief  of  the  Church,  which  he  blamed,  the 
martyrs  were  held  to  communicate  some  efficacy  of  then- 
sufferings  in  place  of  the  penance  to  be  discharged^  and 
some  communion  in  their  good  deserts  was  admitted  to  be 
made. 

St.  Cyprian,  in  the  following  century,  confirms  the  same  prac- 
tice and  its  grounds.  For  he  isxpressly  says,  speaking  of  it ;  "  We 
believe  that  the  merits  of  the  martyrs,  and  the  works  of  the  just, 
can  do  much  with  the  just  judge."t  In  an  epistle  to  the  inartyrs, 
he  writes  to  them  as  follows:  <'But  to  this  you  should  dili- 
gently attend,  that  you  designate  by  name  those  to  whom  you 
wish  peace  to  be  given."J  And  writing  to  his  clergy,  he  thus 
prescribes  the  use  to  be  made  of  such  recommendlitions : 
"  As  I' have  it  not  yet  in  my  power  to  return,  aid,  I  think, 
should  not  be  withheld  from  our  brethren ;  so  that  they  who 
have  received  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  martyrs,  and 
can  thereby  be  benefited  before  God,  should  any  danger 
from  sickness  threaten,  may,  in  our  absence,  having  confessed 
their  crime  before  the  minister  of  the  Church,  receive  abso- 
lution,  and  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  in  that  peace,  which 
the  martyrs  in  their  letters  requested  should  be  imparted  to 
them."§ 

•  "  De  Pudicit"  c.  xxii.  f  «  De  lapsis."      ' 

:  Epist.  ZY,  §  Ep.  xvlu.  p.  40. 
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Hence,  therefore,  it  appears,  that  in  the  ancient  Church, 
relaxation  from  the  rigour  of  the  penitential  institutions  was 
granted  in  consideration  of  the  interposition  of  the  martyrs  of 
Christ,  who  seemed  to  take  on  themselves  the  punishment 
due  to  the  penitents  according  to  the  canonical  institutions. 
The  practice,  doubtless,  led  to  abuses ;  St  Cyprian  complains 
of  them  repeatedly ;  the  works  from  which  I  have  quoted,  are 
expressly  directed  to  correct  its  evils,  and  check  its  exercise, 
but  the  principle  he  never  for  a  moment  calls  in  question ;  he 
admits,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  should  be  acted  on,  apparently 
in  every  instance. 

There  appears  but  one  only  point  further,  requisite  to  com- 
plete the  resemblance  between  the  ancient  and  modern  indul- 
gences. The  instances  hitherto  given,  apply  chiefly  to  a  di- 
minution of  punishment,  not  to  a  commutation,  which  seems 
the  specific  characteristic  of  indulgences  at  the  present  day. 
But  although,  the  abridgment  of  a  punishment  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  lighter  one,  are  in  substance  the  same  thing, 
being  only  different  forms  of  mitigation;  yet,  even  in  this 
respect,  we  can  illustrate  our  practice  from  antiquity.  For 
the  Council  of  Ancyra  already  referred  to,  expressly  sanctions 
the  commutation  of  public  penance  in  the  case  of  deacons 
who  have  once  fallen,  and  afterwards  stood  firm.  Later, 
another  allows  some  other  good  work  to  be  substituted  for 
fasting,  one  of  the  essential  parts  of  the  old  penance,  in  the 
case  of  persons  with  whose  health  it  is  incompatible ;  and  Yen. 
Bede  mentions  the  same  form  Of  indulgence  by  commutation. 

Coming  then  to  the  indulgences  of  modem  times,  they  are 
nothing  more  than  what  we  have  seen  were  granted  in  the 
first  ages,  with  one  difference.  The  public  penance  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  Church,  not  in  consequence  of  any  formal 
abolition,  but  from  the  relaxation  of  discipline,  and  from  the 
change  of  habits,  particularly  in  the  west,  caused  by  the  inva- 
sion of  the  northern  tribes.  Theodore  of  Canterbury  was 
the  first  who  introduced  the  practice  of  secret  penance,  and  in 
the  eighth  century,  the  custom  became  general,  of  substituting 
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prayer»  alms,  or  other  worka  of  charityi  for.  I^e  rigorous  course 
of  expiation  prescribed  in  the  aaoieDt  Chjurch.  ,  Jt,w{^:not 
till  the  thirteenth  that  the  pra(?tice  of  pubUQ.peimD«e..qoia- 
pletely.  oeased*  Now,  the  Church  has  nevfer  forw^y  ^iyen 
up  the  wish,  however  hopeless  it  may  he,  that  thei  fervour 
and  discipline  of  primitive  times  could  be  restored ;  and  con- 
sequently, instead  of  abolishing  their  injunctions,  and  specifi- 
cally substituting  other  practices  in  their  place,  she  has  pre- 
ferred ever  considering  these  as  mitigations  of  what  she  still 
holds  herself  entitled  to  enforce.  The  only  difference,  there- 
fore, between  her  former  and  her  present  practice  is,  that  the 
mitigation  or  commutation  has  become  the  ordinary  form  of 
satisfaction,  which,  however  unwilling,  she  deems  it  prudent  to 
exact  Indeed,  so  completely  is  thb  the  spirit  and  meaning  of 
the  Church,  that,  as  we  learn  from  Pope  Alexander  III,,  writing 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
Church,  in  granting  indulgences,  to  add  to  the  word,  the 
phrase  **from  the  penance  enjoined;"  to  intimate  that  pri- 
marily the  indulgence  regarded  the  canonical  penance.  Seve- 
ral general  councils  and  Popes,  down  to  Leo  X.,  confirm  this 
formula. 

From  all  that  I  have  said,  you  will  easily  conclude^  that  our 
indulgence,  and  that  of  the  ancient  Church,  r^t  upon  the 
following  common  grounds.  First,  that  the  satisfaction  has  to 
be  made  to  God  for  sin  remitted,  under  the  authority .  and 
regulation  of  the  Church.  2dly.  That  the  Church  has  always 
considered  herself  possessed  of  the  authority  to  mitigate,  by 
diminution  or  commutation,  the  penaace  whicl4..s)ve,e^Qins, 
and  thai;  she  has  always  reckoned  such  a  mit;ig£|rtiQn  valid 
before  God,  who  sanctions  and  accepts  lU.  3dly».T|iat  the 
sufferings  of  the  saints,  in  union  with,  and  by  virtue  9^  Christ's 
merits,  are  considered  available  towards  the  grantii^g  ^his  miti- 
gation. 4thly»  That,  such,  n^tigations,  when  prudi^ntly;  and 
justly  gnanted?  ^^  conducive  towards  the  spifitual ,  ^eal  and 
profit  of  Christians. 

These  considerations  at  once  give  us  a. key  to  the  right 
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iinderstandtiig  of  tfracli  that  is  connected  with  the  practice  of 
indnlgentes.    For  instance,  they  explain  the  terms  e«n{^oyed. 

First,  thie  periods  for  which  indulgences  are  usuaHy  granted, 
are  apparently  arbitrary,  such  as  in  an  indulgence  for  forty 
days,  of  seven,  thirty,  or  forty  years,  or  plenary.  Now;  these 
were  precisely  the  usual  periods  allotted  to  public  penance, 
so  that  the  signification  of  these  terms  is,  that  the  indulgefnee 
granted  is  accepted  by  the  Church  as  a  substitution  for  a 
penance  of  that  duration ;  a  plenary  indulgence  being  a  sub- 
stitute for  any  entire  term  of  awarded  penitential  inflictions. 

Secondly,  the  phrase,  forgiveness  of  sin,  which  occurs  in 
the  ordinary  forms  of  granting  an  indulgence,  applies  in  the 
same  manner.  There  was  in  ancient  times  a  twofold  forgive- 
ness; one  sacramental,  which  generally  preceded  or  inter- 
rupted the  course  of  public  penance,  as  I  have  shown  you  was 
the  case  in  the  Roman  Church ;  this  was  the  absolution  from 
the  interior  guilt,  in  the  secret  tribunal  of  penance.  But 
absolution  or  forgiveness,  in  the  face  of  the  Church,  did  not 
take  place  till  the  completion  of  the  public  satisfaction,  for  it 
was  the  act  whereby  an  end  was  put  to  its  duration.  Nerw, 
in  indulgences,  as  we  have  all  along  seen,  the  Church  has  no 
reference  to  the  inward  guilt  or  to  the  weight  of  eternal  punish- 
ment incurred  by  sin,  but  only  to  the  temporal  chastisement 
and  its  necessary  expiation.  When,  therefore,  an  indulgence 
i»  said  to  be  a  remission  or  forgiveness  of  sin,  the  phrase 
applies  only  to  the  outward  guilt,  or  that  portion  of  the  evil 
whereof  the  ancient  penitential  canons  took  cognizance.  This 
is  still  further  evinced  by  the  practice  of  the  Church,  which 
always  makes,  and  has  made,  confession  and  communion,  and 
consequently  exemption  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  an  indispensable 
condition  for  receiving  an  indulgence.  So  that  forgiveness  of 
sin  must  precede  the  participation  of  any  such  favour. 

Thirdly,  the  very  name  Indulgence  becomes  clear  and  ap- 
propriate. More  errors  are  committed  in  judging  of  our  doc- 
trines from  a  misunderstanding  of  our  terms,  than  from  any 
other  cause.    The  word  indulgence  is  supposed  to  refer  to 
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something  now  existing;  and  as  there  is  nothing  visible  of 
which  it  b  a  relaxation,  it  b  assumed  to  mean  an  indulgence 
in  reference  to  the  commission  of  sin.    But  when  considered 
in  connexion  with  its  origin,  when  yiewed  as  a  mitigation  of 
that  rigour  with  which  the  Church  of  God,  in  its  days  of  pri- 
mitive fervour,  visited  sin,  it  becomes  a  name  full  of  awful 
warning,  and  powerful  encouragement ;  it  brings  back  to  our 
recollection,  how  much  we  fall  short  of  that  severe  judgment 
which  the  saints  passed  on  transgressions  of  the  divine  law ; 
it  acts  as  a  protest  on  the  part  of  the  Church  against  the 
degeneracy  of  our  modem  virtue,  and  animates  us  to  comply 
with  the  substitution  conceded  to  us,  up  to  the  spirit  of  the 
original  institution,  and  to  supply  its  imperfection  by  private 
charity,  mortification,  and  prayer. 

It  is  argued,  that  the  works  enjoined  for  the  acquisition  of 
an  indulgence,  have  been  sometimes  even  irreligious  or  pro^ 
fane :  at  others,  have  had  no  object  save  to  fill  the  coffers 
of  the  clergy ;  and  in  modem  times,  are  habitually  light  and 
frivolous. 

I.  Such  charges,  my  brethren,  proceed  from^  ignorance; 
they  arise  from  iVhat  I  have  just  adverted  to,  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  name.  In  the  middle  ages,  Europe  saw  its 
princes  and  emperors,  its  knights  and  nobles,  abandon  country 
and  home,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  cruel  task  of  war  in 
a  distant  clime,  to  regain  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  from  the 
hands  of  infidels.  And  what  reward  did  the  Church  propose  ? 
Nothing  more  than  an  indulgence  I  But  the  form  wherein  it 
was  granted  proves  all  that  I  have  said,  that  such  a  commu- 
tation was  considered  to  stand  in  place  of  canonical  penanee, 
and  that  far  from  its  being  compatible  with  sin  and  vice,  it 
required  a  devotedness  of  purpose,  and  a  purity  of  motive, 
which  show  how  completely  the  Church  only  bestowed  it  for 
the  sanctification  of  her  children,  through  a  work  deemed 
most  honourable  and  glorious.  "  Whoever,"  decrees  the 
celebrated  Council  of  Clermont,  **  shall  go  to  Jemsalem  to 
liberate  the  Church  of  God,  out  of  pure  devotion,  and  not  for 
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the  purpose  of  obtaining  honour  or  money,  let  the  journey  be 
counted  in  Keu  of  all  penance."'!^  It  may  be  said  that  many 
took  the  cross  from  sordid  or  profligate  motives.  Be  it  so : 
but  they  did  not  partake  in  the  spiritual  benefit  of  this  indul- 
gence. They  were  men  Dke  Godfrey  and  St.  Lewis,  whom 
the  Church  wished  to  encourage  to  the  battle  of  Christ ;  and 
had  none  gone  save  those,  who,  with  them,  valued  her  gifts 
beyond  their  earthly  diadems,  or  the  repose  of  home,  they 
would  indeed  have  been  in  numbers  few,  like  Gideon's  host, 
but  like  it,  they  would  have  conquered  in  the  strength  of  the 
Most  High.  And  who  will  say  that  this  earliest  public  sub- 
stitution or  commutation  was  a  relaxation  from  former  inflic- 
tions ?  It  was  true  that  the  iron  minds  and  frames  of  the 
northmen  could  not  easily  be  bent  to  the  prostrations,  and  tears, 
and  fasts  of  the  canonical  penance,  and  that  their  restless 
passions  could  not  easily  be  subdued  into  a  long  unvaried 
course  of  such  severe  virtue;  but  well  and  wisely  did  the 
Church,  conscious  of  this,  and  called  upon  to  repress  aggres- 
sion that  had  snatched  from  her  very  bosom  a  treasure  by 
her  dearly  loved,  and  exterminated  religion  in  one  of  her 
choicest  provinces, — dreading  too  with  reason,  the  persevering 
determination  of  the  foe  to  push  his  conquest  to  her  very 
heart  and  centre ; — well  did  she  to  arouse  the  courage  of  her 
children,  and  to  arm  them  with  the  badge  of  salvation,  and  to 
send  them  forth  unto  conquest ;  turning  that  very  rudeness  of 
character,  which  refused  humiliation,  into  the  instrument  of  a 
penance  which  required  energy,  strength,  and  ardour.  And 
who  that  contemplates  the  strength  of  mind,  and  the  patience 
with  which  every  human  evil  was  endured, — perils  on  land,  and 
perils  at  sea,  and  perils  from  false  brethren,  war,  fkmine, 
captivity,  and  pestilence,  from  an  enthusiastic  devotion  to  a 
religious  cause,  from  a  chivalrous  affection  for  the  records  of 
redemption,  will  venture  to  say  that  the  indulgence  deserved 

^  *  *'  Quicunque  pro  sola  devotione,  non  pro  bonQris  vel  peouniae  adep- 
tione  ad  liberandam  ecclesiam  Dei  Jerusalem  profectus  fuerit,  iter  illud  pro 
omni  poenitentia  reputetur."    Can.  ii.  This  was  A.D.  1095. 
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that  name,  or  imposed  but  a  ligirtaad  pleaflani  tji^k?  Whether 
the  object  justified  the  groat,  some  mea  will,  pe]jbi«ps,  jKffinU 
themselves  to  doubt;  for  there  are  alwayis  sooAe  c/fdd.ih^iarts 
that  measure  others'  ardour  by  their  own  frozen  teiii|)Qrf|ii^nt; 
and  refer  the  feelings  of  distant  ages,  and  of  mjep  whose 
minds  were  cast  in  a  nobler  mould,  to  the  conventional  codes 
of  modem  theories.  To  such  the  enthuaiafim  of  the  crusader 
will  appear  a  phrenzy,  and  the  soil  which  was  watered  by  our 
Saviour's  blood,  no  possession  worth  reconquering.  But  for  our 
purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  know,  that  they  who  imparted  spirit 
tual  blessings  to  the  warriors  that  placed  the  cross  upon  their 
shoulders,  judged  otherwise,  and  believed  it  an  undertaking  of 
value  and  glory  for  every  Christian. 

II.  Such  is  the  charge  of  indulgences  granted  for  profane 
or  evil  purposes ;  what  shall  we  say  of  the  avarice  which  has 
so  multiplied  them  ?  For  what  other  object  was  the  Jubilee 
instituted,  save  to  fill  the  coffers  of  the  sovereign  Pontiff  with 
the  contributions  of  thousands  of  pilgrims,  eager  to  gain  its 
special  indulgences  ?  Aye,  my  brethren,  I  have  witnessed  one 
of  these  lucrative  institutions ;  for  I  was  in  Rome,  when  the 
venerable  Pontiff,  Leo  XII.,  opened  and  closed  the  Jubilee^  or 
Holy  Year.  I  saw  the  myriads  of  pilgrims  who  crowded  every 
portion  of  the  city.  I  noted  their  tattered Taiment,  tuid  wearied 
frames ;  I  saw  the  convents  and  hospitals  filled  with  them  at 
night,  reposing  on  beds  furnished  by  the  charity  of  tlie  citizens : 
I  saw  them  at  their  meals  served  by  princes  and  prelates,  and 
by  the  sovereign  Pontiff  himself ; — but  wealth  poured  into  the 
Roman  coffers,  I  saw  not  I  heard  of  blessings  abundant, 
and  tears  of  gratitude,  which  they  poured  upon. our  charity 
as  they  departed ; — but  of  jewels  offered  by  them  to  .shrines*  or 
gold  cast  into  the  bosoms  of  priests,  I  heard  not  I  learnt 
that  the  funds  of  charitable  institutions  had  been  exhausted, 
and  heavy  debts  incurred  by  giving  them  hospitality ;  and  if, 
after  all  this,  the  gain  and  profit  was  in  favour  of  our  city,  it 
is,  that  she  must  have  a  Itirge  treasure  of  benediction  to  her 
account  in  Heaven  ;  for  there  alone  hath  she  wished  her  deeds 
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'-'  on  that  occaBioB,  to  be  reeorded.    Will  you  say  that  the  xax" 

P  dert^lng^  and  the  hopes  of  thesA  men,  were  foiBjdL  a^d  i»in  ? 

^   Or  that  th^y  thoinght  to  gain  forgiveDeas  by  a  pkaeant  ev,cur* 

B   sion  to  the  Holy  City,  and  by  the  neglect  of  Iheiir  domestic 

^    duties  ?    Th^n  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  not  merely  the 

>    churches  filled,  but  the  public  places  and  squares  crowded*  to 

*    hear  the  "Word  of  God — ^for  churches  would  not  qpotaiu  tbe 

audience :  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  throng  at  eYfsry  con** 

fessional,  and  the  multitudes  that  pressed  round  the  altar  of 

God,  to  partake  of  its  heavenly  gift.    I  wish  you  could  know 

the  restitution  of  ill-gotten  property  which  was  made»  the 

destruction  of  immoral  and  irreligious  books  which  took  pl^ce, 

the  amendments  of  hardened  sinners  which  date  from  that 

time ;  and  then  you  would  understand  why  men  and  women 

undertook  the  toibome  pilgrimage,  and  judge  whether  it  was 

indulgence  in  crime,  and  facility  to  commit  sin,  that  isprofered 

and  accepted  in  such  an  institution. 

And  what  I  have  feebly  sketched  of  the  last  Jubilee,  is  the 
description  of  all.  So  far  was  the  very  first  of  these  .holy 
seasons,  in  1300,  from  bringing  crowds  of  wealthy  people  to 
lavish  their  riches  in  the  purchase  of  pardon,  as  it  is  generally 
expressed,  that  I  have  evidence,  in  which  I  am  particularly  in-< 
terested,  to  the  contrary.  The  number  of  English  who  flocked 
to  Rome  on  that  occasion  was  very  great.  But  such  was  the 
state  of  destitution  iu  which  they  appeared,  and  so  unable  were 
they  even  to  obtain  a  shelter,  that  their  condition  moved  the 
compassion  of  a  respectable  couple  who  had  no  children  ;*  and 
they  resolved  to  settle  in  the  Eternal  City,  and  devote  their 
property  to  the  entertainment  of  English  pilgrims.  They  ac- 
cordingly bought  a  house  for  liiat  purpose,  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  in  the  exercise  of  that  virtue  whijcsh  St^ 
Paul  so  much  commends,  *^  harbouring  strangers,  and  washing 
the  feet  of  the  sa2nts.''f  To  this  humble  beginning  additions 
were  soon  made;  the  establishment  for  thevecepdonof  £pglish 
pilgrims  became  an  object  of  national  ofaarity ;  a  ohunphydedi- 
*  Their  names  were  John  and  Alice  Shejtherd.  -    f  1  Hm.r.  10.  ^ 
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cated  to  the  Blessed  Trinity,  was  erected  beside  it ;  and  it  was 
in  later  times  considered  of  sufficient  consequence  to    merit 
royal  protection.    When  the  unhappy  separation  of  this  cjountry 
from  the  Church  took  place,  the  stream  of  pilgrims  ceased  to 
flow ;  but  the  charitable  bequest  was  not  alienated.     A  cruel 
law  forbade  the  education  of  a  Catholic  clergy  in  this  country; 
and  it  was  wisely  and  piously  determined  by  Pope  Gregory 
XIII.,  that,  if  men  came  no  longer  from  our  island  to  renew 
their  piety  and  fidelity  at  the  tomb  of  the  Apostles,  the  insti- 
tution intended  for  their  comfort  should  be  employed  m  sending 
to  them  that  which  they  could  no  longer  come  in  person  to  take, 
through  zealous  and  learned  priests,  who  should  imbibe  the 
faith,  or  catch  new  fervour,  from  those  sacred  ashes.     The 
hospital  of  English  pilgrims  was  converted  into  a  college  for 
the  education  of  ecclesiastics ;  many  therein  brought  up  have 
sealed  the  faith  with  their  blood,  on  the  scaffolds  of  this  city  ; 
and  now,  in  peaceful  times,  it  remains  a  monument  of  English 
charity,  dear  to  many, — ^to  none  more  than  to  me, — and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  record  of  the  poverty  and  destitution  of  those 
for  whose  reception  and  relief  it  was  originally  erected. 

Do  I  then  mean  to  say,  that  during  the  middle  ages,  and 
later,  no  abuse  took  place  in  the  practice  of  indulgences? 
Most  certainly  not.  Flagrant  and  too  frequent  abuses,  doubt- 
less, occurred  through  the  avarice,  and  rapacity,  and  impiety 
of  men ;  especially  when  indulgence  was  granted  to  the  con- 
tributors towards  charitable  or  religious  foundations,  in  the 
erection  of  which  private  motives  too  often  mingle.  But  this 
I  say,  that  the  Church  felt  and  ever  tried  to  remedy  the  evil. 
These  abuses  were  most  strongly  condemned  by  Innocent  HI. 
in  the  Council  of  Lateran  in  1139,  by  Innocent  IV.  in  that  of 
Lyons  in  1245,  and  still  more  pointedly  and  energetically 
by  Clement  V.  in  the  Council  of  Vienna,  in  1311.  The 
Council  of  Trent,  by  an  ample  decree,  completely  reformed 
the  abuses  which  had  subsequently  crept  in,  and  had  been 
unfortunately  used  as  a  ground  for  Luther's  separation  from 
the  Church.* 

*  Seas.  xxT.  Decret.  de  Indulg. 
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But  even  in  those  ages,  the  real  force,  and  the  requisite  con- 
ditions, of  indulgences  were  well  understood,  and  .by  none 
better  than  by  that  most  calumniated  of  all  Pontiffs,  Gregory 
VII.  In  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  he  amply  explains 
i^faat  are  the  dispositions  with  which  alone  participation  can  be 
hoped  for,  in  the  indulgence  offered  by  the  Church. 

We  may,  indeed,  be  asked,  why  we  retain  a  name  so  often, 
misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  and  not  rather  substitute 
another  that  has  no  reference  to  practices  now  in  desuetude? 
My  brethren,  to  this  I  answer,  that  we  are  a  people  that  love 
antiquity  even  in  words.    We  are  like  the  ancient  Romans* 
who  repaired   and  kept  ever  from  destruction   the  cottage 
of  Romulus,  though  it  might  appear  useless  and  mean  to  the 
stranger  that  looked  upon  it      We  call  the  offices  of  Holy 
Week  TenebnBf  or  darkness,  because  the  word  reminds  us  of 
the  times  when  the  night  was  spent  in  mournful  offices  before 
God's  altar ;  we  retain  the  name  of  Baptism,  which  means  im- 
mersion, though  the  rite  is  no  longer  performed  by  it    We 
cling  to  names  that  have  their  rise  in  the  fervour  and  glory  of 
the  past ;  we  are  not  easily  driven  from  the  recollections  which 
hang  even  upon  syllables ;  still  less  do  we  allow  ourselves  to.  be 
driven  from  them  by  the  taunts  and  wishes  of  others,  who 
seize  upon  them  to  attack  and  destroy  the  dogma  which  they 
convey.    No  other  word  could  so  completely  express  our  doc- 
trine, as  this  "  distinguished  name,"  to  use  the  words  of  the 
Council  of  Trent 

III.  After  all  that  I  have  said,  I  need  hardly  revert  to  the 
common  method  of  throwing  ridicule  on  indulgences,  by  de- 
preciating the  works  of  piety  or  devotion  to  which  they  are 
attached.  Surely  did  this  accusation,  even  in  its  substance^ 
hold  good,  the  true  enquiry  would  be,  do  Catholics,  in  conse- 
quence of  such  indulgences,  perform  less  for  God  than  their 
accusers,  or  than  they  themselves  would  perform,  if  sudi  in- 
dulgences were  not  granted  ?  I  answer  unhesitatingly — No. 
From  what  good  work  does  an  indulgence,  granted  at  any 
festival,  hinder  us  ?    What  prayer  less  is  said  than  by  Protes- 
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tants,  or  even  than  by  Catholics  at  other  times  ?     On  the  con- 
trary, small  as  the  work  may  be,  while  the  desire  is  hopdess 
of  restoring  a  more  rigorous  discipline,  is  it  not  better  to  exact 
that,  which,  if  in  no  other  way,  by  its  necessary  conditions,  leads 
to  what  is  valuable  and  salutary?      For  you,  my   Catholic 
brethren,  know,  that  without  a  penitent  confession   of  your 
sins,  and  the  worthy  participation  of  the  blessed  Eucharist,  no 
indulgence  is  any  thing  worth.     You  know  that  the  return  of 
each  season,  when  the  Church  holds  out  to  you  an  indulgence, 
is  a  summons  to  your  conscience  to  free  itself  from  the  bur- 
then of  its  transgressions,  and  return  to  God  by  sincere  re- 
pentance.   You  know,  that  were  not  thb  inducement  presented 
to  you,  you  might  run  on  from  month  to  month  in  thoughtless 
neglect,  or  unable  to  rouse  your  courage  for  the  performance 
of  such  arduous  duties.     The  alms  which  you  then  give,  and 
the  prayers  which  you  recite,  are  thus  sanctified  by  a  purer 
conscience,  and  by  the  hopes  of  their  being  doubly  acceptable 
to  God,  through  the  ordinances  of  his  Church.    And  let  me 
add,  that  one  of  these  times  of  mercy  is  now  approaching,  and 
I  entreat  you,  allow  it  not  to  pass  by  unheeded.    Prepare  for 
it  with  fervour — enter  upon  it  with  contrite  devotion,  and 
profit  by  the  liberality  with  which  the  Spouse  of  Christ  unlocks 
the  treasure  of  his  mercies  to  her  faithful  children.     And  thus 
shall  the  indulgence  be,  as  it  is  intended,  for  your  greater 
perfection  in  virtue,  and  the  advancement  of  your  eternal  sal- 
vation. 


LECTURE  THE  THIRTEENTH. 


INVOCATION  OF  SAINTS  :   THEIR  RELICS  AND  ](MA0ES. 


LUKE  i.  28. 

*'  And  the  Angel  being  come  in,  said.  Hail,  full  of  grace,  the  Lord 
is  with  thee,  blessed  art  thou  amongst  women,^' 

The  words  which  I  have  quoted  to  you,  my  brethren,  are 
taken  from  the  Gospel  read  in  the  festival  of  this  day  ;* — a 
festival  which,  as  its  very  name  imports,  commemorates  the 
great  dignity  bestowed  on  the  mother  of  our  blessed  Redeemer, 
through  a  message  communicated  to  her  by  an  angel  from 
God ; — a  festival  which  stands  registered  in  the  calendar  of 
every  religious  denomination,  as  a  record  and  a  monument  of 
that  belief  which  was  once  held  by  the  forefathers  of  all,  but 
which  now  has  become  the  exclusive  property  of  one,  and  for 
which  that  division  of  Christians  is,  more  than  for  any  other 
reason,  most  frequently  and  most  solemnly  condemned.  For 
I  am  minded,  this  evening,  to  treat  of  that  honour  and  vene- 
ration which  is  paid  by  the  Catholic  Church  to  the  Saints  of 
God, — and,  beyond  all  others,  to  her  whom  we  call  the  Queen 
of  Saints,  and  venerate  as  the  mother  of  the  God  of  the  Saints. 
I  intend  then  to  lay  before  you  the  grounds  of  our  doctrine 
and  practice,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  as  also  with  regard  to 
some  others  which  naturaUy  spring  from  it 

Nothing,  my  brethren,  seems  so  congenial  to  human  nature, 
as  to  look  with  veneration  and  respect  on  those  who  have 
gone  before  us,  holding  up  to  us  distinguished  examples  of 
any  qualities,  which  we  venerate  and  esteem.  Every  nation 
has  its  heroes  and  its  sages,  whose  conduct  or  teaching  is  pro- 
posed to  succeeding  generations  as  models  for  imitation.  The 
human  race  itself,  according  to  Holy  Writ,  had,  in  olden  times, 
its  giants,  men  of  renown ; — those  who  made  greater  strides  than 

*  March  25»    The  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mazy. 
VOL.  II.  G 
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their  successors  in  the  paths  of  distinction,  whether  in  things 
earthly,  or  in  those  of  a  superior  order ;  men  whose  fame 
seems  the  property  of  entire  humanity,  and  whose  memory  it 
has  become  .a  duty,  discharged  with  affection,  to  cherish  and 
preserve,  as  a  public  and  common  good,  at  once  honourable 
and  cheering  to  our  nature. 

But,  alas !  only  in  religion  is  it  otherwise  the  case.  It 
would  seem  as  though  many  thought  that  the  religion  of 
Christ  may  be  best  exalted,  by  depreciating  their  glory,  who 
were  its  highest  ornaments ; — ^by  decrying  their  merits,  who 
were  the  brightest  examples  of  virtue  to  the  world ;  yea,  and 
even  by  depressing  below  the  level  or  standard  of  ordinary 
goodness,  those  great  men  who,  preceding  us  here  below  in 
our  belief,  not  only  have  left  us  the  most  perfect  demonstration 
of  its  worth,  but  ensured  us  its  inheritance  by  their  sufferings, 
by  their  conduct,  or  by  their  writings.  It  jars  most  cruelly 
with  all  our  natural  affections,  to  see  how  such  true  heroes  of 
the  Church  of  God  are  not  merely  stripped  of  the  extraor- 
dinary honours  which  we  are  inclined  to  pay  them,  but  are 
actually  treated  with  disrespect  and  contumely:  how  some 
should  seem  to  think  that  the  cause  of  religion  can  be  advanced 
by  representing  them  as  frailer  and  more  liable  to  sin  than 
others,  and  ever  descant,  with  a  certain  sort  of  gloating  plea- 
sure, on  their  falls  and  human  imperfections. 

Nay,  it  has  been  even  assumed,  that  the  cause  of  the  Son 
of  God  was  to  be  promoted,  and  his  mediatorship  and  honour 
exalted,  by  decrying  the  worth  and  dignity  of  her  whom  he 
chose  to  be  his  mother,  and  by  striving  to  prove  that  some- 
times he  had  been  undutiful  and  unkind  to  her ;  for  it  has 
been  asserted,  that  we  ought  not  to  show  any  affection  or 
reverence  for  her,— on  the  blasphemous  ground  that  in  the 
exercise  of  even  filial  love  towards  her,  our  Saviour  himself 
was  wanting  I*    Nor  yet,  my  brethren,  is  this  the  worst  fea- 

*  It  is  the  reason  given  by  more  sermons  than  one,  against  our  devotion 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  that  our  Saviour  treated  her  harshly,  especially  on 
two  occasions :  John  ii.  4 ;  Matt  xii.  48.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
into  the  argument  on  these  passages,  especially  the  first ;  for  which  I  hope 
soon  to  find  a  fitting  opportunity. 
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ture  of  the  case ;  for  a  graver  and  most  awful  charge  is  laid 
upon  us,  in  consequence  of  our  belief:  we  are  even  denounced 
as  idolators,  because  we  pay  a  certain  reverence,  and,  if  you 
please,  worship,  to  the  Saints  of  God,  and  because  we  honour 
their  outward  emblems  and  representations.  Idolators  I 
Know  ye,  my  brethren,  the  import  of  this  name  ?  That  it  is 
the  most  frightful  charge  that  can  be  laid  to  the  score  of  any 
Christian  ?  For  throughout  God's  Word,  the  crime  of  ido- 
latry is  spoken  of  as  the  most  heinous,  the  most  odious,  and 
the  most  detestable  in  His  eyes,  even  in  an  individual ;  what 
then  if  committed  in  a  mass,  by  millions  of  men  ? 

Then,  gracious  God  I  what  must  it  be,  when  flung  as  an 
accusation  upon  those  who  have  been  baptized  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  who  have  tasted  the  sacred  gift  of  his  body,  and 
received  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  of  whom,  therefore,  St  Paul 
tells  us,  that  it  is  impossible  that  they  be  renewed  unto 
penance  ;*  for  this  is  what  St.  John  calls  a  sin  even  unto 
death,  for  which  men  are  not  to  pray  If  Assuredly  they 
know  not  what  they  say,  who  deliberately  and  directly  make 
this  enormous  charge ;  and  they  have  to  answer  for  misrepre- 
sentation,— yea,  for  calumny  of  the  blackest  dye, — who  hesitate 
not  again  and  again  to  repeat,  with  heartless  earnestness  and 
perseverance,  this  most  odious  of  accusations,  without  being 
fully  assured — which  they  cannot  be — in  their  consciences, 
and  before  God,  that  it  really  can  be  proved. 

For,  my  brethren,  what  is  idolatry  ?  It  is  the  giving  to 
man,  or  to  any  thing  created,  that  homage,  that  adoration, 
and  that  worship,  which  God  hath  reserved  unto  himself;  and 
to  substantiate  such  a  charge  against  us,  it  must  be  proved 
that  such  honour  and  worship  is  alienated  by  us  from  God, 
and  given  to  a  creature. 

Now,  what  is  the  Catholic  belief  on  the  subject  of  giving 
worship  or  veneration  to  the  Saints  or  their  emblems  ?  Why, 
it  is  comprised  in  a  definition  exactly  contradictory  of  the  one 
I  have  just  given  of  idolatry  I     You  will  not  open  a  single 

•Heb.  vi.6.  fl  John  v.  16.    . 

g2 
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Catholic  work,  from  the  folio  decrees  of  Councils,  down  to 
the  smallest  catechism  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  youngest 
children,  in  which  you  will  not  find  it  expressly  taught,  hat 
it  is  sinful  to  pay  the  same  homage  or  worship  to  the  Saints, 
or  to  the  greatest  of  the  Saints,  or  the  highest  of  the  Angels 
in  Heaven,  which  we  pay  to  God :  that  supreme  honour  and 
worship  are  reserved  exclusively  to  him,  that  from  him  alone 
can  any  blessing  possibly  come,  that  he  is  the  sole  fountain 
of  salvation,  and  grace,  and  all  spiritual,  or  even  earthly  gifts, — 
and  that  no  one  created  being  can  have  any  power,  energy, 
or  influence  of  its  own,  in  carrying  into  effect  our  wishes  or 
desires.  No  one  surely  wiU  say,  that  there  is  no  distinction 
between  one  species  of  homage  and  reverence,  and  another ; 
no  one  will  assert,  that  when  we  honour  the  King  or  his 
representatives,  or  our  parents,  or  others  in  lawful  authority 
over  us,  we  are  thereby  derogating  from  the  supreme  honour 
due  to  God.  Would  not  any  one  smile,  if  he  did  not  give 
way  to  a  harsher  feeling,  were  he  taxed  with  defrauding  God 
of  his  true  honour,  because  he  paid  reverence  or  esteem  to 
others,  or  sought  their  intercession  or  assistance  ?  It  is  wast- 
ing time  to  prove  that  there  may  be  honour  and  worship, — 
for,  as  I  will  show  you  presently,  this  word  is  ambigious, — that 
there  may  be  reverence  or  esteem  demonstrated,  so  subser- 
vient to  God,  as  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  what  is  due  to 
him. 

What  I  have  cursorily  stated,  is  precbely  the  Catholic 
belief  regarding  the  Saints :  that  they  have  no  power  of  them- 
selves, and  that  they  are  not  to  be  honoured  and  respected  as 
though  they  possessed  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
intercessors  for  us  with  God,  praying  for  us  to  him,  and  that 
it  is  right  to  address  ourselves  to  them,  and  obtain  the  coope- 
ration of  this,  their  powerful  intercession,  in  our  behalf.  The 
very  distinction  here  made,  excludes  the  odious  charge  to 
which  I  have  alluded  with  considerable  pain.  For  the  very 
idea  that  you  call  on  any  being  to  pray  to  God,  is  surely 
makmg  an  abyss,  a  gulf,  between  him  and  God , — it  is  making 
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him  a  suppliant,  a  dependant  on  the  will  of  the  Almighty ; 
and  surely  these  terms  and  these  ideas  are  in  exact  contra* 
diction  to  all  we  can  possibly  conceive  of  the  attributes  and 
qualities  of  God. 

But  I  go  further  stiU.  Instead  of  taking  any  thing  from 
God,  it  is  adding  immensely  to  his  glory :  by  thus  calling  on 
the  Saints  to  pray  for  us,  instead  of  robbing  him  of  a  particle 
of  the  honour  which  belongs  to  him,  we  believe  him  to  be 
served  in  a  much  nobler  way  than  any  other.  For  we  thereby 
raise  ourselves  in  imagination  to  heaven ;  we  see  the  Saints 
prostrate  before  him  in  our  behalf,  offering  their  golden 
crowns  and  palms  before  his  footstool,  pouring  out  before  him 
the  odours  of  their  golden  vials,  which  are  the  prayers  of  their 
brethren  on  earth,*  and  interceding  through  the  death  and 
the  passion  of  his  Son.  And  surely,  if  this  be  so,  we  are 
paying  to  God  the  highest  homage,  which  his  apostle  des^ 
cribes  as  paid  in  heaven ;  for  we  give  occasion,  by  every 
prayer,  for  this  prostration  of  his  Saints,  and  this  outpour- 
ing of  the  fragrance  of  their  supplications.  Such  being 
the  Catholic  belief  regarding  the  Saints,  we  must  be  further 
convinced  that  it  is,  and  can  be,  no  way  displeasing  to  God, 
that  we  should  show  a  respect  and  honour  to  their  remains  on 
earth,  or  to  those  images  and  representations  which  recal  them 
to  our  remembrance.  Nay,  we  believe  more  than  this :  for  we 
believe  that  God  is  pleased  with  this  respect  we  show  them, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  all  ultimately  directed  to  honour  him  in 
them.  We  doubt  not,  that  he  may  be  pleased  to  make  use  of 
6uch  outward  and  visible  instruments,  to  excite  the  faith  of 
his  people,  and  to  bring  them  to  a  disposition  of  fervour, 
which  may  produce  salutary  eifects. 

This  is  the  sum  of  our  belief  on  this  subject,  which  I  intend 
to  explain  and  support  this  evening.  Before  leaving  this 
introductory  portion  of  the  subject,  allow  me  to  make  one  or 
two  remarks  on  the  ambiguity  of  terms  employed  in  the  expla- 
nation, and  still  more  in  the  rejection,  of  this  doctrine.     The 

•  Rev.  iv.  10,  V.  8. 
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words,  ''to  worship/'  for  instance,  are  constantly  quoted ;  it  is 
said,  that  we  speak  of  worshipping  the  Saints  as  we  do  of  wor- 
shipping God,  and  that  so  we  necessarily  pay  the  same  honour 
to  both.  This  conclusion  only  arises  from  the  poverty  of  .lan- 
gui^e,  and  from  the  difficulty  of  substituting  another  word. 
We  all  know  perfectly  well,  that  the  word  *  worship*  is  used  on 
many  occasions,  when  it  does  not  mean  anything  more  than 
respect  and  honour ;  and  such  was  its  ancient  and  primary 
signification  in  our  language.  F6r  instance,  in  the  marriage 
service,  no  one  attaches  to  it  the  signification  of  giving 
supreme  or  divine  honour  to  the  person  said  to  be  worshipped. 
'"  With  my  body  I  thee  worship."  We  know  that  it  is  also  a 
title  of  civil  honour ;  and  no  one  imagines,  that  when  a  person 
is  called  worshipful,  he  is  put  on  a  level  with  the  Almighty. 
Why  then,  if  Catholics  use  the  term  in  speaking  of  the 
Saints, — when  they  tell  you  again  and  again  that  they  mean  a 
difierent  honour  from  what  they  pay  to  God, — why  shall  they 
be  charged  with  paying  an  equal  honour,  merely  because  they 
make  use  of  the  same  term  ?  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find 
innumerable  words  and  phrases,  which  are  applied  to  the  most 
dissimilar  acts,  and  the  most  varied  circumstances,  where  no 
misunderstanding  is  occasioned,  simply  for  the  reason  that  I 
have  stated ;  because  mankind  have  agreed  to  use  them  for 
difierent  purposes;  and  no  one  will  call  his  neighbour  to 
account  for  so  using  them,  and  taking  them  in  any  one  of  their 
peculiar  senses.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Latin  word,  ''  to 
adore,"  of  which  the  primary  meaning  was  to  place  the  hand 
to  the  mouth ;  it  simply  signified  to  show  a  mark  of  respect 
by  outward  salutation.  The  term  was  later  applied  to  supreme 
worship,  but  was  applied  also  in  the  Church  to  other  objects 
of  respect ;  but  in  ordinary  language,  we  no  longer  use  it, 
except  when  speaking  of  God.  It  would  be  very  unjust  to 
hold  us  accountable  for  the  word  being  found  in  those  for- 
mulas of  devotion,  which  were  instituted  before  these  contro- 
versies arose,  and  when  its  meaning  was  so  well  understood, 
that  no  ambiguity  could  occur.     And  certainly  they  are  not 
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consistent,  who  quote  against  us  those  services  in  which  we 
are  said  to  adore  the  Cross,  for  they  are  taken  from  liturgies 
used  in  the  very  earliest  ages  of  the  Church. 

There  is  another  point  on  which  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
deal  at  length ;  although  if  time  allow  me  I  may  touch  upon 
it  later ;  I  mean  the  abuses  said  to  follow  from  the  Catholic 
doctrine.  We  are  made  responsible  for  all  its  abuses.  Why 
so  ?  We  have  only  to  demonstrate  our  doctrines ;  and  sup- 
posing— granting,  that  abuses  have  at  times  and  in  some  places 
crept  in,  I  would  ask  is  that  any  reason  why  what  is  in  itself 
lawful  should  be  abolished  ?  Are  men  to  be  deprived  of  that 
which  is  wholesome,  because  some  make  an  improper  use  of 
it  ?  Is  there  any  thing  more  abused  than  the  Bible,  the  Word 
of  God  ? — ^is  there  any  thing  more  misapplied  ? — has  it  not 
been  employed  for  purposes  and  in  circumstances  which  may 
not  be  named  ?  Is  there  any  thing  which  has  been  more  fre- 
quently called  in  to  the  aid  of  fanatical  proceedings  than  this 
sacred  word  of  God,  or  which  has  been  more  repeatedly  quoted 
in  such  a  way,  by  the  thoughtless  and  ignorant,  as  to  expose  it 
even  to  ridicule  ?  And  are  others  to  be  charged  with  these 
abuses?  Shall  we  say  that  the  Word  of  God  is  to  be  abo- 
lished ?  The  same  must  be  said  here ; — ^when  I  have  laid  down 
the  Catholic  doctrine,  and  its  reasons,  I  leave  it  to  any  one's 
judgment  how  far  the  Church  can  be  expected  to  abolish  any 
doctrine  received  by  it  from  Christ,  on  the  ground  that  it  has 
given  rise  to  abuse.  But,  as  I  before  observed,  if  I  have  time, 
I  may  touch  upon  these  supposed  abuses,  and  inquire  how  far 
they  exist. 

.  The  Catholic  doctrine  regarding  the  saints  is  therefore  two- 
fold ; — ^in  the  first  place,  it  teaches  that  the  saints  of  God  make 
intercession  before  him  for  their  brethren  on  earth ; — in  the 
second  place,  that  it  is  lawful  to  invoke  their  intercession ; 
knowing  that  they  do  pray  for  us,  we  say  it  must  be  lawful  to 
turn  to  them,  and  ask  and  entreat  of  them  to  use  that  influence 
which  they  possess,  in  interceding  on  our  behalf. 

There  is  a  doctrine  inculcated  in  every  creed,  known  by  the 
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name  of  the  Communion  of  Saints.  Perhaps  many  who  have 
repeated  the  apostles*  creed  again  and  again,  may  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  examine  what  is  the  meaning  of  these 
words,  or  what  is  the  doctrine  they  inculcate.  It  is  a  profes- 
sion of  belief  in  a  certain  communion  with  the  saints.  How 
does  this  communion  exist  between  us  and  the  saints?  May 
any  friendly  offices  pass  between  us,  or  if  no  sort  of  intercourse 
exists,  in  what  can  this  communion  consist?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  communion  among  the  faithful,  among  the  mem- 
bers of  a  family,  or  among  the  subjects  of  a  state,  but  that 
there  is  among  them  an  interchange  of  mutual  good  oifices, 
and  that  one  is  ready  to  assist  the  other  in  any  way.  If  there- 
fore we  believe  in  a  communion  between  us  and  the  saints, 
assuredly  there  must  be  acts,  reciprocal  isicts,  which  form  the 
bond  of  union  between  them  and  us.  Where  then  does  this 
exist?  The  Catholic  Church  has  always  been  consistent  in 
every  portion  of  its  doctrines.  It  does  not  fear  examining  to 
the  quick  any  proposition  it  lays  down,  or  any  dogma  or  pro- 
fession of  faith  to  which  it  exacts  submission  from  all  its  sub- 
jects. It  is  not  afraid  of  pushing  to  the  furthest  scrutiny  all 
the  consequences  that  flow  from  its  doctrines;  and,  conse- 
quently, if  you  ask  a  Catholic  what  does  he  mean  by  the 
communion  of  saints,  he  has  no  hesitation  on  the  subject ;  his 
ideas  are  clear  and  defined,  he  tells  you  at  once  that  he  under- 
stands by  it  an  interchange  of  good  offices  between  the  saints 
in  heaven,  and  those  who  are  fighting  here  below  for  their 
crown ;  whereby  they  intercede  on  their  part  on  our  behalf, 
look  down  upon  us  with  sympathy,  take  an  interest  in  all  that 
we  do  and  suffer,  and  make  use  of  the  influence  they  neces- 
sarily possess  with  God  towards  assisting  their  frail  and  tempted 
brethren  on  earth.  And  to  balance  all  this,  we  have  our 
offices  towards  them,  inasmuch  as  we  repay  them  in  respect, 
admiration,  and  love ;  with  the  feeling  that  those  who  were  once 
our  brethren  having  run  their  course,  and  being  in  possession 
of  their  reward,  we  may  turn  to  them  in  the  confidence  of 
brethren,  and  ask  them  to  use  that  influence  with  their  lord 
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And  niBster,  which  their  charity  and  goodneas  iiecesBari}y  move 
them  to  exert. 

This  is  a  portion  of  the  doctrine,  and  seems  to  enter  so 
naturally  and  fitly  into  all  our  ideas,  of  Christianity,  as  to 
recommend  itself  at  once  to  any  unprejudiced  mind.  For  what 
is  the  idea  which  the  Gospel  gives  us  of  the  Christian  religion? 
As  I  showed  you  on  another  occasion,  the  very  expressions  and 
terms  used  of  religion  in  the  Old  Law  were  continued  in  the 
New,  whence  I  deduced,  that  the  religion  of  Christ  was  the 
perfection,  the  completion,  but  still  the  continuation,  of  that 
which  preceded  it.  Well,  in  like  manner  do  we  find  that 
the  very  same  terms  and  expressions,  applied  to  the  Church 
of  Christ  on  earth,  are  constantly  adopted  in  allusion  to  the 
Church  in  Heaven,  the  reign  of  the  saints  with  God.  This 
likewise  is  spoken  of  as  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  kingdom  of 
the  Father  and  of  Christ,  precisely  as  the  Church  on  earth ; 
€is  though  it  formed  with  us  but  one  Church  and  community 
of  brethren — they  in  a  glorified  and  happy,  and  we  in  suffering 
and  tempted  state — still  having  a  certain  connexion  implied, 
and  being  considered  in  the  same  manner  under  the  guidance 
and  direction  of  God.  It  is  spoken  of  in  these  terms  by  St. 
Paul.  Instead  of  representing  the  Blessed  in  Heaven  as  re- 
moved immeasurably  from  us,  as  Lazarus  in  Abraham's  bosom 
was  from  the  rich  man,  he  speaks  as  if  we  ahready  enjoyed 
society  with  them-^^s  if  we  had  already  come  to  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  and  to  the  company  of  many  thousands  of  angels,* 
and  to  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect ;  thus  showing  that 
the  death  of  Christ  had  actually  broken  down  the  barrier  or 
partition  wall,  made  all  extremes  one,  and  joined  the  Holy  of 
Holies  to  the  outward  precinct  of  the  Tabernacle. 

We  are  told  likewise  by  St.  Paul,  that  those  virtues  which 
existed  on  earth  are  annihilated  in  heaven — all  except  one,  and 
that  is  Charity  or  Love.  Faith  and  Hope  are  there  extinguished^ 
but  Charity,  affection,  remains  unimpaired,  and  even  is  become 
the  essence  of  that  blessed  existence.    Who  will  for  a  moment 
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imagine — ^who  can  for  an  instant  entertain  the  thought^  that  the 
child  which  has  been  snatched  from  its  parent  by  having  been 
taken  from  a  world  of  suffering,  does  not  continue  to  love  her 
whom  it  has  left  on  earth,  and  sympathise  with  her  sorrows 
over  its  grave  ?  Who  can  believe  that,  when  friend  is  separated 
from  friend,  and  when  one  expires  in  the  prayer  of  hope,  their 
friendship  is  not  continued,  and  that  the  two  are  not  united  in 
the  same  warm  affection  which  they  enjoyed  here  below  ? 
And  if  it  was  the  privilege  of  love  on  earth — ^if  it  was  one  of 
its  holiest  duties,  to  pray  to  the  Almighty  for  him  who  was  so 
perfectly  beloved,  and  if  it  never  was  surmised  that  injury  was 
thereby  inflicted  on  God,  or  on  the  honor  and  mediatorship  of 
Christ,  can  we  suppose  that  this  holiest,  most  beautiful,  and 
most  perfect  duty  of  charity,  hath  ceased  in  heaven  ?  Is  it  not, 
on  the  contrary,  natural  to  suppose,  that  as  that  charity  is  in- 
finitely more  vivid  and  glowing  there  than  it  was  here,  in  its 
exercise  also,  it  must  be  infinitely  more  powerful ;  and  that 
the  same  impulse  that  led  the  spirit,  clogged  and  fettered  with 
the  body,  to  venture  to  raise  its  supplications  to  the  clouded 
throne  of  God  for  its  friend,  will  now  after  its  release  act  with 
tenfold  energy,  when  it  sees  the  innumerable  pitfalls  and  dan- 
gers, the  immense  risks,  and  the  thousands  of  temptations,  to 
which  he  is  exposed,  and  the  infinite  joys  he  is  destined  to 
possess ;  which  experience  now  teaches  it  are  thousands  and 
millions  of  times  more  than  earth  can  possibly  give  or  take 
away.  Seeing  clearly  in  vision  the  face  of  God,  enjoying  the 
fulness  of  his  glory  and  splendour,  having  the  willingness  and 
power  to  assist — can  we  believe  that  it  will  not  with  infinitely 
more  effect  raise  its  pure  and  faultless  prayers  in  a  tone  of  con- 
fident supplication,  in  favour  of  him  to  whom  it  was  linked  in 
affection  here  below  ?  Can  we  believe  that  God  would  deprive 
charity  of  its  highest  prerogative,  when  he  has  given  it  its 
brightest  crown  ?  Truly  then,  my  brethren,  there  is  nothing 
repugnant  to  our  ideas  of  God  or  of  his  attributes  or  institu« 
tions  in  all  this ; — on  the  contrary,  it  seems  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  mercy,  and  to  complete  the 
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picture  of  his  Church  here  as  connected  to  that  above,  which 
he  has  exhibited  to  us  in  his  word. 

But  have  we  not  something  much  more  positive  than  what 
I  have  stated  in  this  word  of  God  ?  Yes ;  for  we  have  the 
plainest  and  strongest  assurances  that  God  does  receive  the 
prayers  of  the  saints  and  angels,  and  that  they  are  constantly 
employed  in  supplications  in  our  behalf;  and  this  is  the 
chief  fundamental  principle  of  our  belief.  Of  this  we  have 
all  the  proof  we  can  desire.  For  we  have  the  belief  of  the 
universal  Jewish  Church,  confirmed  in  the  New  Law.  The 
belief  of  the  Old  Law  is  clear ;  for  we  find  that,  in  the  later 
books  particularly,  the  angels  are  spoken  of  constantly  as  in 
a  state  of  ministration  over  the  wants  and  necessities  of  man- 
kind. In  the  book  of  Daniel,  for  instance,  we  read  of  angels 
sent  to  instruct  him,  and  we  have  mention  made  of  the  princes, 
meaning  the  angels  of  difierent  kingdoms.^  In  the  book  of 
Tobias,  which,  whatever  any  one  present  may  think  of  its 
canonic! ty,  as  I  said  on  a  former  occasion  of  the  book  of 
Maccabees,  must  be  considered  at  least  as  a  strong  testimonial  of 
the  belief  of  the  Jews, — we  find  these  words  expressly  put  into  the 
mouth  of  an  angel : — "  When  thou  didst  pray  with  tears,  and  didst 
bury  the  dead,  and  didst  leave  thy  dinner  and  hide  the  dead 
by  day  in  thy  house,  and  bury  them  by  night,  I  offered  thy 
prayers  to  the  Lord."-]-  In  the  book  of  Maccabees  we  have  the 
same  doctrine  repeated.  It  is  there  said,  that  Onias,  who 
had  been  High  Priest,  appeared  to  Judas  Maccabeus,  ^'  hold- 
ing up  his  arms,  and  praying  for  the  people  of  the  Jews. 
After  this,  there  appeared  also  another  man,  admirable  for 
age  and  glory,  and  environed  with  great  beauty  and  majesty. 
Then  Onias  said,  '  This  is  a  lover  of  his  brethren,  and  of  the 
people  of  Israel :  this  is  he  that  prayeth  much  for  the  people, 
and  for  all  the  holy  city,  Jeremias  the  prophet  of  God.'  "J 
Such,  then,  was  the  belief  of  the  Jews,  and  such  it  is  at  the 
present  day. 

But  is  there  any  thing  in  the  New  Testament  to  coiitradict 
♦  Dan.  Yiii.  16 ;  ix.  21  ,•  x.  13 ;  xii.  1.      f  Tob.  xii.  12.      J:  2  Mac  xv.  12. 
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it,  and  giy6  reason  to  suspect  for  a  moment,  that  our  bledsed 
Saviour  rejected  and  reprobated  this  comriction  ?  Does  he  not, 
on  the  contrary,  speak  of  it  as  a  thing  trell  understood,  and  in 
terms  which,  so  far  from  reproving,  must  have  gone  far  to 
confirm  his  hearers  in  this  belief?  '*  Even  so,"  says  our  Sa* 
viour,  "  there  shall  be  joy  in  Heaven  upon  one  sinner  that 
doth  penance,  more  than  upon  ninety-nine  jmt  that  need  not 
penance."-*^  What  is  here  signified,  but  that  communion  of 
which  I  spoke,  whereby  a  sinner  s  repenting  here  below  is 
matter  of  joy  and  gladness  to  the  angels?  And  we  are  else^ 
where  taught  that  the  saints  of  God  shall  be  like  his  angels«f 
We  have  also  the  angels  of  individuals  spoken  of:  and  we  are 
told  not  to  ofiend  any  of  Christ's  little  ones,  or  make  them 
fall,  because  their  angels  always  see  the  face  of  their  Father, 
who  is  in  Heaven,  j:  Why,  this  to  all  appearance  goes  sa  muck 
as  the  Catholic  belief  and  more,  to  affect  the  superintendence 
and  guidance,  and  general  providence  of  God.  That  we  are 
to  take  care  to  avoid  sin,  because  it  ofibnds  the  angels — ^that 
we  are  to  avoid  being  the  cause  of  these  little  ones'  fall,  be- 
cause their  angels  see  the  face  of  God  I  What  does  this 
mean,  but  that  they  have  an  influence  with  God,  and  will 
use  it  to  bring  down  judgment  on  the  offender  ?  For  in  faet, 
wherefore  is  the  connexion  between  the  angels  and  men  allud- 
ed to,  except  to  show  that  the  former,  enjoying  the  divine 
presence,  have  a  powerful  advantage  over  us,  which  they  will 
use  to  bring  signal  judgment  down  on  the  heads  of  the  of!^n« 
ders  ?  And  what  is  that  but  establishing  a  communion  and 
connexion  between  them  and  their  little  charge  in  the  way  of 
intercession  ? 

But  in  the  Apocalypse,  we  have  still  stronger  authority ;  for 
we  there  read  of  our  prayers  its  being  perfumes  in  the  hands  of 
angels  and  saints.  One  blessed  spirit  stood  before  a  mystical 
altar  in  heaven,  ^^  having  a  golden  censer,  and  there  was  given 
to  him  much  incense,  that  he  should  ofier  the  prayers  of  all 
saints  upon  the  golden  altar,  which  is  before  the  throne  of 
*  Luke  xr.  7,10.  fM.nX.Toai.SO.  JMatxviii20. 
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God.  And  the  smoke  of  the  incense  of  the  prayers  of  the 
saints  ascended  up  before  God,  from  the  hand  of  the  angel."* 
And  not  oiriy  the  angels,  but  the  twenty-four  elders,  cast 
themselves  before  the  throne  of  God,  and,  as  I  before  remark'^ 
ed,  pour  out  vials  of  sweet  odours,  which  are  the  prayers  of 
the  saints.  What  does  all  this  signify,  but  that  they  do  pre- 
sent our  prayers  to  God,  and  become  intercessors  with  him  ? 

From  all  this  it  is  proved,  that  the  saints  and  angels  know 
what  passes  on  earth-^that  they  are  aware  of  what  we  do  and 
suffer ;  otherwise  they  could  not  rejoice  in  any  good  that  we 
do,  or  resent  any  misfortune  that  befals  us.  In  the  second 
place,  we  have  it  sufficiently  proved^  that  the  saints  do  more 
than  barely  know  and  interest  themselves  about  us;  for 
they  actually  present  our  prayers  to  God,  and  intercede  in  our 
behalf  with  him.  Here,  then,  is  a  baflis,  and  a  sufficient 
one,  for  the  Catholic  belief, — such  a  basis  as  surely  should 
give  rise  to  some  doctrine  or  other  in  the  true  religion.  Now, 
where  is  this  doctrine  to  be  found  in  those  which  reject  and 
exclude  all  intercession  of  the  saints,  all  intercourse  between 
those  on  earth  and  their  brethren  already  in  bliss  ?  Assuredly 
these  texts  prove  something.  What  do  they  demonstrate? 
For  if  all  contained  in  the  word  of  God  is  true,  and  must  form 
a  rule  of  faith,  such  clear  testimony  as  this,  regarding  the 
connexion  between  mankind  and  the  blessed,  must  form  the 
subject  of  a  doctrine.  Where  is  this  found  ?  No  where  but 
in  the  Catholic  belief— that  prayers  are  offered  for  us  by  the 
saints,  and  that,  therefore,  we  may  apply  to  them  for  their 
supplications. 

Now,  to  establish  this  more  fully,  it  is  necessary  to 
look  into  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  in  the  earliest  ages; 
and  I  can  have  only  one  fear,  one  motive  of  hesitation,  in 
laying  before  you  passages  on  this  subject.  It  is  not  that  I 
may  weary  you  by  the  number  of  my  quotations ;  for  that,  I 
fear,  is  the  case  with  regard  to  almost  every  doctrine  that  I 
have  attempted  to  support,  by  tradition,  or  by  the  testimony 
of  the  Fathers ;  in  every  case  I  have  read  a  great  number^ 

♦  Rev.  viii,  3, 4. 
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though,  in  reality,  I  have  given  you  comparatively  only  a  few; 
This  is  not  my  reason  for  apprehension,  but  it  is  that,  in  the 
authorities  from  the  Fathers,  their  expressions  are  so  much 
stronger  than  those  used  by  the  Catholics  at  the  present  day, 
that  there  is  a  danger,  if  I  may  so  say,  of  proving  too  muqh ; 
they  go  far  beyond  us  ;  and  consequently,  if  we  are  to  be  con- 
sidered idolators,  God  knows  what  terms  must  be  found  to 
qualify  their  expressions.  Let  us  begin  with  the  very  first 
ages  of  the  Church,  and  let  us  not  take  ambiguous  words,  but 
the  simplest  and  most  natural  expressions  of  the  feelings  of  the 
earliest  Christians. 

Every  .part  of  Rome  is  undermined  with  catacombs,  iik 
which  the  bodies  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  were  depo- 
sited after  their  deaths ;  the  tombs  are  even  some  of  them 
as  yet  sealed  up  and  unbroken ;  some  with  inscriptions  on 
them,  or  perhaps  a  palm  branch  rudely  sculptured,  to  show 
that  there  repose  the  martyrs  of  Christ  We  have  phials  ad- 
hering, and  fastened,  to  the  covers  of  the  tombs,  in  the  walls 
of  the  catacombs,  in  which  are  sponges,  or  sediment,  still  tinged 
with  the  colour  of  their  blood :  indeed,  the  very  instruments 
of  torture  are  constantly  found  in  them.  Certainly,  these 
were  men  who  knew  Christianity,  who  fully  appreciated  what 
was  due  to  Christ,  for  whom  they  died,  who  were  fully  con- 
vinced that  nothing  on  earth  was  to  be  preferred  before  him, 
and  that  no  creature  could  pretend  to  one  particle  of  the  honour 
reserved  to  himself  I  Surely  we  cannot  want  purer  or  more 
satisfactory  testimonies  to  what  Christ  instituted,  than  they 
who  shed  their  blood  to  seal  its  truth ;  we  cannot  want  teachers 
better  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  than  those  who 
were  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  to  defend  it  I  Let  us  see 
what  was  their  belief  regarding  their  brethren,  when  they  de- 
posited them  in  these  tombs,  and  sealed  them  up,  and  inscribed 
on  them  their  regrets  or  their  hopes.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  find  a  supplication,  a  prayer  to  the  saints  or 
martyrs,  to  intercede  for  them  with  God.  In  the  year  1694, 
was  discovered  a  remarkable  tomb  of  the  martyr  Sabbatius,  in 
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the  cemetiy  of  Gordian  and  Epimachus.  On  the  one  i^ide 
-was  the  palm  branch,  the  emblem  of  martyrdom,  and  on  the 
other,  the  wreath  or  crown  given  to  the  victors,  with  this 
inscription,  in  a  rude  latinity : — 

SABBATI  '  DVLCIS  *  ANIMA  '  PETE  '  ET  "  ROGA 
PRO  •  FRATRES  *  ET  *  SODALES  '  TVOS 

**  Sabbatius,  sweet  soul,  pray  and  entreat  for  tliy  brethren  and  comrades,'' 

These  early  Christians,  then,  pray  to  the  martyr  to  intercede 
for  his  brethren  on  earth. 

In  the  cemetry  of  Callixtus,  is  another  inscription  of  the 
same  antiquity,  which  runs  thus : — 

ATTICE  •  SPIRITVS  •  TVVS 

IN  '  BONV  •  ORA  '  PRO  *  PAREN 

TIBVS  •  TVIS 

'*  Atticus,  thy  spirit  is  in  bliss :  pray  for  thy  parents? 

In  that  of  Cyriaca,  we  have  an  inscription  in  much  the  same 
terms : — 

lOVIANE  •  VIBAS  *  IN  *  DEO  *  ET 
ROG* 

**  Jovianus,  may  you  live  in  God  and  praj." 

In  that  of  Pricilla,  we  have  another,  very  touching  and 
beautiful  in  the  original : — 

ANATOLINVS  '  FILIO  '  BENEM ERENTI  '  FECIT 

QVI  •  VIXIT  •  ANNIS  *  VII 

SPIRITVS  •  TVVS  •  BENE  REQVIES 

CAT  •  IN  •  DEO  •  PETAS  '  PRO  *  SORORE  '  TVA 

**  Anatolinns  made  this  monument  to  his  welUdeserving  son,  who  lived 
seven  years.     May  thy  spirit  rest  well  in  God,  and  thou  pray  for  thy  sister." 

Marini  gives  us  another  old  Christian  inscription,  to  this 
effect : — 

ROGES  '  PRO  •  NOBIS  *  QVIA  *  SCIMVS  '  TE  *  IN  *  CHRISTO 
**  Pray  for  us,  because  we  know  that  thou  art  in  Christ." 

These  are  most  of  them  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  of  martyrs, 
whose  bodies  were  deposited  therein  during  the  very  first  cen- 
turies of  Christianity,  when  men  were  ready  to  die  for  the  faith 
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of  Christ*  They  were  ihscribed  by  those  who  saw  them 
suffer,  and  who  were,  perhaps,  themselves  to  be  the  next  td 
lay  down  their  lives ;  and  yet  did  they  not  think,  that  by  en* 
treating  their  prayers,  they  were  derogating  from  the  glory 
of  God,  or  the  mediatorship  of  Christ. 

If  from  these  monuments,  which  are  of  the  greatest  inte- 
rest, because  they  exist  as  they  did  when  first  erected,  and 
cannot  have  been  subject  to  the  slightest  change,  we  descend 
to  the  recorded  opinions  of  the  fathers,  we  have  precisely  the 
same  sentiments.  And  I  beg  particularly  to  direct  your  at- 
tention to  the  [[following  circumstances  in  these  authorities. 
In  ;the  first  place,  they  directly  ask  the  saints  to  pray  for 
them ;  secondly,  in  speaking  of  the  saints,  they  mention  the 
way  in  which  they  are  to  assist  them,  through  interces- 
sion ;  and  thirdly,  they  make  use  of  expressions  apparently 
exacting  from  the  saints  themselves,  that  assistance  which 
was  to  come  from  God.  They  do  not  simply  say,  "  pray  for 
us,  intercede  for  us :"  but "  deliver  us,  grant  us :"  not  that  they 
believed  the  saints  could  do  so  of  themselves,  but  because  in 
common  parlance  it  is  usual  to  ask  directly  from  an  interces- 
sor, the  favour  which  we  believe  his  influence  can  obtain. 
I  insist  on  this  point,  because  it  is  charged  against  Catholics, 
that  they  ask  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  "  deliverance ;"  sayings  in 
the  introduction  to  the  Litany,  "deliver  us  from  all  danger;" 
that  they  beg  of  the  saints  to  help  them  *  although  this  is 
nothing  more  than  the  same  form  of  speech  as  the  fathers  use. 
And  in  the  fourth  place,  I  request  you  to  observe  how  they 
distinguished,  as  Catholics  do,  between  worship  due  to  God, 
and  the  homage  due  to  his  saints,  using  the  self-same  terms  as 
we. 

In  the  second  century,  we  have  St.  Irenseus  telling  us  that, 

"  as  Eve  was  seduced  to  fly  from  God,  so  was  the  Virgin  Mary 

induced  to  obey  him,  that  She  might  become  the  advocate  of 

her  that  had  fallen.^f     In  the  third  century  we  have  the  tes- 

*  See  my  learned  friend  Dr.  Rock's  Hierurgia,  where  these  inscriptions 
have  been  collected.  Vol  ii.  f  Adver.  Hseres.  L.  v.  c.  xix.  p.  316. 
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timony  of  several  fathers ;  but  I  will  select  two,  one  from  the 
Greek  and  one  from  the  Latin  Church.  Origen  says :  ^'  And 
of  all  the  holy  men  who  have  quitted  this  life,  retaining  their 
charity  towards  those  whom  they  left  behind,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  they  are  anxious  for  their  salvation,  and 
that  they  assist  them  by  their  prayers  and  their  mediation 
with  God.  For  it  is  written  in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees : 
This  is  Jeremiah  the  prophet  of  God,  who  always  prays  for  the 
people,***  Again  he  thus  writes,  on  the  Lamentations :  "  I 
will  fall  down  on  my  knees,  and  not  presuming,  on  account  of 
my  crimes,  to  present  my  prayer  to  God,  I  will  invoke  all  the 
saints  to  my  assistance.  O  ye  saints  of  heaven,  I  beseech  you 
with  a  sorrow  full  of  sighs  and  tears ;  fall  at  the  feet  of  the 
Lord  of  mercies  for  me,  a  miserable  sinner."f  St.  Cyprian  in 
the  same  century;  ^<  Let  us  be  mindful  of  one  another  in  our 
prayers ;  with  one  mind  and  with  one  heart,  in  this  world  and  in 
the  next,  let  us  always  pray,  with  mutual  charity  relieving  our 
sufferings  and  afflictions.  And  may  the  charity  of  him,  who, 
by  the  divine  favour,  shall  first  depart  hence,  still  persevere 
before  the  Lord ;  may  his  prayer,  for  our  brethren  and  sisters, 
not  cease."J  Therefore,  after  having  departed  this  life,  the 
same  offices  of  charity  are  to  continue,  by  praying  for  those 
who  remain  on  earth. 

In  the  fourth  century,  Eusebiua  of  Caesarea  thus  writes : 
"  May  we  be  found  worthy  by  the  prayers  and  intercession  of 
all  the  saints."  §  In  the  same  century,  St  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
speaking  of  the  Liturgy,  thus  expresses  himself:  '^We  next 
commemorate  those  who  are  gone  before  us ;  the  patriarchs, 
prophets,  apostles,  and  martyrs ;  begging  that,  through  their 
prayers,  God  would  receive  our  supplications.  We  then  pray 
for  the  holy  fathers  and  bishops  that  are  dead,  and  for  all  the 
faithful  departed,  believing  that  their  souls  receive  very  great 
relief  by  the  prayers  that  are  offered  for  them  while  this  holy 

*  Lib.  iii.  in  Cant.  Cantic.  T.  iii.  p.  75.  f  Lib.  11.  de  Job. 

J  Ep.  lyii.  p.  96.  §  Com.  in  Isai.  T.  11.  p.  593.    Ed.  Par,  1706. 
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and  tremendous  victim  lies  upon  the  altar."'**'  St.  Basil,  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  and  learned  ^d^iiters  of  that  century,  ex- 
presses himself  in  much  warmer  and  enthusiastic  terms,  in  hb 
panegyric  on  four  martyrs,  in  these  words :  "  These  are  they, 
who,  having  taken  possession  of  our  country,  stand  as  towers 
against  the  incursions  of  the  enemy.  Here  is  a  ready  aid  to 
Christians.  Often  have  you  endeavoured,  often  have  you 
toiled,  to  gain  one  intercessor.  You  have  now  forty,  all 
emitting  one  common  prayer.  Who  is  oppressed  by  care, 
flies  to  their  aid,  as  does  he  that  prospers :  the  first  to  seek 
deliverance :  the  second,  that  his  good  fortune  may  continue. 
The  pious  mother  is  found  praying  for  her  children ;  and  the 
wife  for  the  return  and  the  health  of  her  husband.  O  ye 
common  guardians  of  the  human  race,  co-operators  in  our 
prayers,  most  powerful  messengers,  stars  of  the  world,  and 
flowers  of  Churches,  let  us  join  our  prayers  with  yours."f 

St.  Athanasius,  the  most  zealous  and  strenuous  supporter  that 
the  Church  ever  possessed,  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
consequently  of  his  infinite  superiority  over  all  the  saints,  thus 
enthusiastically  addresses  his  ever  Blessed  Mother :  "  Hear 
now,  O  daughter  of  David ;  incline  thine  ear  to  our  prayers. 
We  raise  our  cry  to  thee.  Remember  us,  O  most  holy  virgin, 
and  for  the  feeble  eulogiums  we  give  thee,  grant  us  great  gifts 
from  the  treasures  of  thy  graces,  thou  who  art  full  of  grace. 
,  Hail,  Mary,  full  of  grace,  the  Lord  is  with  thee.  Queen  and 
mother  of  God,  intercede  for  us.'* J  Mark  well  these  words ; 
**  grant  us  great  gifts,  from  the  treasures  of  thy  graces ;"  as  if 
he  hoped  directly  to  receive  them  from  her.  Do  Catholics 
use  stronger  words  than  these  ?  Or  did  St.  Athanasius  think 
and  speak  with  us  or  with  Protestants  ? 

•  Catech.  Mystag.  v.  ».  viii.  ix.  p.  327,  328.  This  text  affords  additional 
proof  of  what  I  advanced  ia  a  note  to  Lecture  xi.  p.  67,  that  the  fathers 
clearly  distinguish  hetween  the  commemoration  of  martyrs  and  saints  in 
the  Liturgy,  and  that  of  other  souls  departed;  and  that  they  distinguish 
two  states,  one  for  the  perfect,  and  the  other  for  the  imperfect. 

t  Horn.  xix.  in  40  Martyres,  T.  ii.  pp.  155,  156. 

X  Serm.  in  Annunt  T.  ii.  p.  401. 
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Another  savrt  of  this  age,  St  Ephrem,  is  remarkal^le  as  the 
oldest  fatheraad  writer  of  the  oriental  Church.  His  expressions 
are  really  so  exceedingly  strong,  that  I  am  sure  many  Catho« 
lies  of  the  present  day.  would  feel  a  certain  delicacy  or  diffi- 
culty in  using  some  of  them  in  their  prayers,  for  fear  of 
offending  persons  of  another  religion ;  they  go  so  much  beyond 
those  which  we  use.  "  I  entreat  you,"  he  says,  "  holy  martyrs, 
who  have  suffered  so  much  for  the  Lord,  that  you  would  in- 
tercede for  us  with  him,  that  he  bestow  his  grace  on  us."^ 
Here  he  simply  prays  to  the  saints,  asking  their  intercession, 
just  as  the  Catholics  do.  But  now  listen  to  the  following : 
"  We  fly  to  thy  patronage.  Holy  Mother  of  God ;  protect  and 
guard  us  under  the  wings  of  thy  mercy  and  kindness.  Most 
merclM  God,  through  the  intercession  of  the  most  blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  and  of  all  the  angels,  and  of  all  the  saints,  show  pity 
to  thy  creature  ;"f — the  very  form  of  prayer  quoted  again 
and  again  in  the  itinerant  discourses  made  against  us,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Litany  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  as  the  strong- 
est proof  that  we  worship  her.  There  are  passages,  however, 
innumerable  in  his  writings,  much  stronger ;  and  I  will  read 
you  one  or  two,  as  specimens  of  the  many  prayers  found  in  his 
works  addressed  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  "  In  thee.  Patroness, 
and  Mediatrix  with  God,  who  was  bom  from  thee,  j:  the  human 
race,  O  Mother  of  God,  placeth  its  joy ;  and  ever  is  depend- 
ent upon  thy  patronage :  and,  in  thee  alone,  hath  refuge  and 
defence,  who  hast  full  confidence  in  Him.  Behold,  I  also 
draw  nigh  to  thee,  with  a  fervent  soul,  not  having  courage  to 
approach  thy  Son,  but  imploring,  that,  through  thy  interces- 
sion (fuaiTuat)  I  may  obtain  salvation.  Despise  not,  then, 
thy  servant,  who  placeth  all  his  hopes  in  thee,  after  God ; 
reject  him  not,  placed  in  grievous  danger,  and  oppressed  with 
many  griefs ;  but  thou,  who  art  compassionate,  and  the  mother 
of  a  merciful  God,  have  mercy  upon  thy  servant ;  free  me  from 

♦  Encom.  in  SS.  Mart.  T.  Hi.  p.  251. 
*[>  Serm.  de  Laud.  B.  Mar.  Virg.  T.  iii.  p.  156. 

X  Meffirriv  irpbc  t6v  U  <rov  rex^^vra  Bibv,    This  prayer  occurs  in  his 
Greek  Works,  to.  iii.  p.  532. 
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fatal  concupiscence,  &c."    In  the  course  of  this  prayer,  our 
Blessed  Lady  is  called,  ^'  the  precious  vision  of  the  prophet, 
the  clearest  fulfilment  of  all  prophecy,  the  eloquent  mouth  of 
the  apostles,  the  strength  of  kings,  the  boast  of  the  priesthood, 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  propitiation  of  the  just  Judge,  the 
rise  of  the  fallen,  the  redemption  from  sins,  &c."     In  another 
prayer,  we  meet  the  following  words,  addressed  to  the  same 
ever-glorious  Virgin.     "  After  the  Trinity   (thou  art)  mis- 
tress of  all;    after  the   Paraclete  another  paraclete;   after 
the  Mediator,  mediatrix  of  the  whole  world."*     Surely  this 
is  more  than  enough,  to  prove,  that  if  this  glory  of  the  Syriac 
Church,  this  friend  of  the  great  St.  Basil,  had  lived  in  our  times, 
he  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  officiate  in  the  English 
Church;    but  would  have  been  obliged  to  retire  to  some 
humble  chapel,  if  he  wished  to  discharge  his  sacred  functions. 
For  these  are  stronger  expressions  than  are  ever  used  by 
any  Catholic  now ;  yet  this  Ssdnt  is  not  only  considered  by 
us  the  brightest  ornament  of  the  Syriac  and  Oriental  Church, 
but  is  equally  regarded  as  such  by  Nestorians,  and   Mono- 
physites,  and  other  sectaries  who  have  separated  from  us  since 
then.    We  have  a  glowing  panegyric  of  him  in  the  works  of 
St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa ;  he  was  the  bosom  friend  of  St.  Basil, 
and  is  always  spoken  of  by  him  with  the  greatest  afiection  and 
reverence,  as  a  man  of  distinguished  virtue,  and  so  humble, 
that  he  never  advanced  beyond  the  order  of  deacon  in  the 
Church  of  Edessa.    And  I  will  read  you  a  passage  from  St 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  who  thus  addresses  him  after  his  death : 
^*  Do  thou  now,  being  present  at  God's  altar,  and  with  his 
angels  offering  sacrifice  to  the  Prince  of  hfe,  and  to  the  most 
holy  Trinity,  remember  us ;  begging  for  us  the  pardon  of  our 
8ins."f     So  that  this  doctrine  then  prevailed  in  every  part  of 
the  Church ;  and  was  as  much  held  in  the  Greek,  as  in  the 
Latin  or  Oriental  Church. 

• 

•  'H  utrd  rifv  TpidSa  wavrCiv  dtffirotva,  i)  fiera  rbv  wapaKkfiroy 
fiWoQ  9rapdi?X]|roc,  fa*  fierd  rbv  fitairriv  fitffiTtjc  KOfffiov  iravr6(. 
-P-  528.  f  Tom.  ii.  p.  1048. 
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St  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  speaking  of  his  deceased  friend, 
St  Basil,  says :  "  Now,  indeed,  he  is  in  heaven ;  there,  if  I 
mistake  not,  offering  up  sacrifices  for  us>  pouring  out  prayers 
for  the  people :  for  he  has  not  left  us,  so  as  to  have  deserted 
us. — And  do  thou,   sacred  and  holy   Spirit;,  look  down,  I 
beseech  thee,  on  us :  arrest  by  thy  prayers  that  sting  of  the 
flesh  which  was  given  to  us  for  our  correction,  or  teach  us 
how  to  bear  it  with  fortitude :  guide  all  our  ways  to  that 
which  is  best :  and,  when  we  shall  depart  hence,  receive  us 
then  into  thy  society ;  that  with  thee,  beholding  more  clearly 
that  blessed  and  adorable  Trinity,  which  now  we  see  in  a  dark 
manner,  we  may  put  a  final  close  to  all  our  wishes,  and  receive 
the  reward  of  the  labours  which  we  have  borne."*     St  Gre- 
gory of  Nyssa,  the  brother  of  St  Basil,  whom  I  have  once 
already  quoted,  uses  language  equally  expressive,  in  his  dis- 
course on  the  martyr  Theodorus.     These  are  his  words : 
^^  Invisible  though  thou  art,  come  as  a  friend  to  them  that 
honour  thee ;  come  and  behold  this  solemn  Feast    We  stand 
in  need  of  many  favours :  be  our  envoy  for  thy  country  before 
our  common  King  and  Lord.     The  country  of  the  Martyr  is 
the  place  of  his  suffering :  his  citizens,  his  brothers,  his  relar 
tions,  are  they  who  possess,  who  guard,  who  honour  him. 
We  are  in  fear  of  afflictions  :  we  look  for  dangers :  the  Scy- 
thians approach  us  with  dreadful  war.     Thou,  indeed,  hast 
overcome  the  world ;  but  thou  knowest  the  feelings  and  the 
wants  of  our  nature.    Beg  for  us  the  continuance  of  peace; 
that  these  our  public  meetings  be  not  dissolved;  that  the 
wicked  and  raging  barbarian  overthrow  not  our  temples  and 
our  altars ;  that  he  tread  not  underfoot  thy  holy  places.     That 
hitherto  we  have  lived  in  safety,  we  owe  to  thy  favour :  we 
implore  thy  protection  for  the  days  that  are  to  come ;  and  if 
a  host  of  prayers  be  necessary,  assemble  the  choirs  of  your 
brother  martyrs,   and  supplicate  all  together  for  us.     The 
united  services  of  so  many  just  will  cover  the  sins  of  the  peo- 
ple.   Admonish  Peter,  solicit  Paul,  call  John,  the  beloved 
*  Orat  zx.  de  Laud.  S.  Basil.  T.  i.  p.  372,  873. 
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disciple,  and  let  them  intercede  for  the  Churches,  which  they 
themselves  have  founded."* 

Here  is  a  passage  from  St.  Ambrose :  '^  Peter  and  Andrew 
interceded  for  the  widow.  (Luke  iv.  38.)  It  were  well  if  we 
could  obtain  so  speedy  an  Intercessor :  but  surely  they  who 
implored  the  Lord  for  their  relation,  can  do  the  same  for  us. 
You  see,  that  she  who  was  a  sinner,  was  little  fitting  to  pray 
for  herself,  or  at  least  to  obtain  what  she  asked.  Other  Inter- 
eessors  to  the  Physician  were  therefore  necessary. — The  An- 
gels, who  are  appointed  to  be  our  guardians,  must  be  invoked ; 
and  the  martyrs  likewise,  whose  bodies  seem  to  be  a  pledge 
for  their  patronage.  They,  who  in  their  blood  washed  away 
every  stain  of  sin,  can  implore  forgiveness  for  us :  they  are 
our  guides,  and  the  beholders  of  our  lives  and  actions :  to 
them,  therefore,  we  should  not  blush  to  have  recourse."-|- 

Now  then  I  will  show  you,  by  an  example,  how  nicely  these 
early  writers  drew  the  distinction  which  Catholics  now  do.  St. 
Epiphanius  thus  writes  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  reproving  the 
errors  of  the  Collyridian  heretics,  who  adored  her,  and  offered 
sacrifice  to  her :  ^^  Though,  therefore,  she  was  a  chosen  vessel, 
and  endowed  with  eminent  sanctity,  still  she  is  a  woman,  par- 
taking of  our  common  nature,  but  deserving  of  the  highest 
honours  shown  to  the  saints  of  God. — She  stands  before  them 
all,  on  account  of  the  heavenly  mystery  accomplished  in  her. 
But  we  adore  no  saint : — and  as  this  worship  is  not  given  to 
Angels,  much  less  can  it  be  allowed  to  the  daughter  of  Ann. 
— Let  Mary  then  be  honoured;  but  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  alone  be  adored :  let  no  one  adore  Mary."f  St 
Augustine  makes  the  same  exact  distinction,  where  he  thus 
writes : — "  The  Christian  people  celebrate  the  memories  of 
the  martyrs  with  a  religious  solemnity,  in  order  that  they  may 
learn  to  imitate  them,  and  may  be  associated  to  their  merits, 
and  be  aided  by  their  prayers :  but  to  no  martyr — ^to  the  God 
alone  of  martyrs,  in  memory  of  them,  do  we  raise  altars.     For 

*  Orat  in  Theod.  Martyr.  T.  ii.  p.  1017. 

t  Lib.  de  Viduia,  T.  ii.  p.  200. 

X  Ad7.  CoUyridianos  Haer.  lix.  give  Izxix.  T.  i.  p.  1061,  1062,  1664. 
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what  bishop,  among  the  repositories  of  holy  bodies,  assisting 
at  the  altar,  was  ever  heard  to  say :  To  thee,  Peter,  to  thee, 
Paul,  or  to  thee,  Cyprian,  do  we  make  this  offering  ?  To  God, 
alone,  who  crowned  the  martyrs,  is  sacrifice  offered  in  the 
places  where  their  relicts  rest ;  that  the  sight  of  these  places 
may  excite  a  wanner  sentiment  towards  those  whom  we  should 
imitate ;  and  towards  him,  by  whose  aid  it  can  be  accomplish- 
ed. We  venerate,  therefore,  the  martyrs,  with  that  venera- 
tion of  regard,  with  which  holy  men  are  here  treated  upon 
earth,  who  are  disposed,  we  know,  to  suffer  for  the  truth  of 
the  gospel.  When  they  have  suffered,  and  have  conquered, 
our  veneration  is  more  devoted  and  more  firm,  as  they  are 
translated  from  a  state  of  conflict  to  a  state  of  permanent  hap* 
piness.  But  with  that  worship,  which  the  Greeks  call  Xarpeux, 
and  which  in  Latin  cannot  be  expressed  by  one  word — as  it  is 
a  worship  properly  due  only  to  the  Divinity — with  that  wor- 
ship we  worship  God  alone.  To  this  belongs  the  offering  of 
sacrifice ;  whence  they  are  idolators,  who  sacrifice  to  idols. 
We  offer  no  sacrifice  to  any  martyr,  nor  to  any  saint,  nor  to 
any  angel ;  and  should  any  one  fall  into  the  error,  sound  doc- 
trine will  so  raise  its  voice,  that  he  be  corrected,  or  condemn- 
ed, or  avoided."*  Before  making  a  few  remarks  on  these 
passages,  I  will  quote  one  more  from  this  great  Father,  which 
confirms  as  well  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  : — "  It  is  a  proof," 
he  writes,  "of  kind  regard  towards  the  dead,  when  their 
bodies  are  deposited  near  the  monuments  of  saints.  But  hereby 
what  are  they  aided,  unless  in  this,  that,  recollecting  the  place 
where  they  lie,  we  be  induced  to  recommenid  them  to  the  pa- 
tronage of  those  saints  for  their  prayers  with  God  ?  Calling 
therefore  to  mind  the  grave  of  a  departed  friend,  and  the 
near  monument  of  the  venerable  martyr,  we  naturally  com- 
mend the  soul  to  his  prayers.  And  that  the  souls  of  those 
will  be  thereby  benefitted,  who  so  lived  as  to  deserve  it, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  "f 

*  L.  XX.  c.  xxi.  contra  Faustum.  T.  viii.p.  347. 
t  De  cxaSi  pro  mortuis  gcrenda,  c.  iv.  T.  vi.  p.  519. 
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The  distinction  drawn  in  the  two  passages  just  quoted,  and 
in  many  others,  is  precisely  the  same  as  we  make ;  that  sacri- 
fice and  supreme  homage  is  reserved  to  God  alone,  but  the 
saints  are  intercessors  for  us,  and  that  we  may  invoke  them  as 
such.  What  are  we  to  say  to  these  testimonies  ?  Nothing  can 
be  more  manifest,  than  that  the  doctrine  of  these  fathers  is 
precisely  the  same  as  I  have  laid  down,  and  just  what  is  de- 
clared in  the  Council  of  Trent,  or  the  Catechisms  taught  to 
our  children.  Are  we  to  say  that  they  were  involved  in  the 
same  idolatry  as  ourselves  ?  For  it  is  not  with  this  dogma  as 
with  some  others :  the  consequences  of  error  here  are  most 
serious.  It  might  have  been  said  in  other  circumstances,  that 
some  errors  were  allowed  to  creep  into  the  Church ;  but  when 
it  is  said  that  it  is  all  involved  in  idolatry,  it  is  a  fatal 
charge.  Will  you  venture  to  say  that  the  whole  of  the  Church, 
in  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries,  in  Italy,  in 
Greece,  in  Syria,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in  every  other  part  of 
the  world,  was  universally  plunged  into  idolatry  ?  Is  it  not  a 
fearful  venture  in  any  man  to  assert  that  a  few  individuals  in 
one  country, — ^that  a  small  Church,  or  rather  a  collection  of 
conflicting  religious  communities,  in  one  island  of  the  globe, 
and  perhaps  a  comparatively  small  number  of  Christians  in 
some  other  parts,  are  alone  the  possessors,  after  a  lapse  of 
eighteen  hundred  years,  of  the  true  faith  of  Christ?  and  that 
to  such  an  extent,  as  to  suppose  that  from  this  deep  morass  of 
frightful  and  fetid  corruption,  it  did  not  emerge  until  the  su- 
perior illumination  of  this  small  portion  of  mankind  enabled 
them  to  see  the  light  of  truth ;  to  such  an  extent  as  to  imagine 
that  they  who  were  ready  to  die  for  him,  and  who  were  actuated 
by  the  purest  zeal  for  his  glory,  were  idolaters !  Who  will 
refuse  to  call  Basil,  Augustine,  Jerome,  Ambrose,  and  Irenseus, 
saints?  Who  will  refuse  to  give  them  that  title  ?  R^ad  their 
works,  and  will  any  man  venture  to  say  that  such  men,  such 
chosen,  favoured  spirits,  were  immersed  in  that  damniCble  idol- 
atry in  which  all  men  were  plunged  for  eight  hundred  years 
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and  more;  accordiDg  to  the  stern  declaration  of  the  Book  of 
Homilies.  Is  it  not  on  their  testimony  that  many  dogmas, 
most  essential  to  Christianity  now  rest?  Is  it  not  on  the 
authority  of  these  men  that  we  mainly  receive  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  and  of  Christ's  divinity  ?  Can  they  have  preserved 
these  doctrines  pure  and  uncontaminated  as  they  came  from 
God;  and  shall  it  be  said  that  they  themselves  were  so 
grossly  corrupted  in  faith,  as  to  be  wallowing  in  what  must  be 
considered  the  lowest  abyss  of  sinful  idolatry?  Here  is  a 
solemn  problem  to  be  solved,  not  only  by  those  who  charge 
us  with  idolatry,  but  by  all  who  deny  ours  to  be  the  true  doc- 
trine of  the  true  Church  of  Christ, 

Then  their  difficulties  encrease  at  every  step ;  for  I  further 
ask,  what  will  they  say  of  the  worth  and  power  of  Christ,  who 
came  to  establish  his  religion  on  the  ruins  of  idolatry,  if  in 
less  than  one  or  two  hundred  years  it  triumphed  again  over 
his  work :  yea,  if  even  while  the  martyr's  blood  flowed,  it  could 
have  been  written,  that  in  behalf  of  idolatry  it  was  shed ;  and 
that  they,  indeed,  died  for  refusing  to  give  homage  to  the  false 
gods  of  the  heathens,  yet  at  the  very  time  were  showing 
honour  to  their  deceased  feUow  men,  and  thereby  perpetrating 
the  enormous  crime  which  they  were  slaughtered  for  refusing 
to  commit  I  Surely  these  are  difficulties  that  must  be  over- 
come ;  for  is  it  not  mocking,  deriding  Christ  to  believe,  that 
he  came  down  to  cast  a  fire  upon  earth,  saying,  "  I  will  that  it  be 
enkindled,"*  that  is,  the  fire  of  charity,  and  faith,  and  the  true 
light  of  God,  and  that  after  this  expression  of  his  will  and  deter- 
mination, it  should  have  been  extinguished  so  soon ;  that  the  truth 
should  have  been  trodden  out  by  that  very  monster  whose  head 
he  came  to  crash ;  that  the  idolatry  which  he  came  to  uproot 
was  of  so  powerful  a  growth,  and  that  the  seed  of  the  word 
was  so  feeble,  as  to  have  been  thereby  choked  before  it  came 
to  maturity  ?  Is  it  not  an  insult  to  the  Son  of  God,  and  to 
his  saving  power,  to  suppose  his  religion  so  soon  sunk  into  this 

*  Luke  zii.  49. 
VOL.  II.  H 
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degraded  state :  and  yet  this  must  be  asserted  if  you  allow  the 
fathers  who  held  these  doctrines  to  be  involved,  as  they  muBt 
be,  in  the  same  charge,  which  is.  flung. upon  us. 

Nor  could  it  be  said  that  they  did  not  understand  these  popu^ 
lar  and  trite  objections,  that, through  such  doctrine,  the  merits 
and  mediatorship  of  Christ  are  annihilated.  They  must  have 
known  that  the  entreaty  for  the  prayers  of  one  man  by  an- 
other could  not  interfere  with  that  mediator8hip-M>n  the  con* 
trary,  they  must  have  felt  what  we  feel,  that  there  cannot  be  a 
greater  homage  paid  to  God  than  to  consider  it  necessary 
that  his  saints,  after  being  received  into  final  happiness,  should 
still  appear  before  him  as  intercessors  and  suppliants.  So 
far  from  feeling  any  of  that  delicacy  which  is  so  ooHmion  now, 
about  applying  the  same  words  to  Grpd  and  the  saints,  we 
have  the  two  joined  without  scruple  under  the  same  expression. 
I  will  only  cite  one  example  of  this ;  an  inscription  diseov^:^ 
two  years  ago,  which  was  erected  by  a  person  of  considerable 
consequence,  being  governor  of  the  district  around  Rome. 
The  inscription  is  in  these  words: — ^''•Anicius  Auchenios 
Bassus,  who  had  enjoyed  the  consular  dignity,  and  his  wife 
Honorata,  with  their  children  devout  to  Gad  and  the  saints**** 
We  find  God  and  the  saints  here  joined  together;  nor  does  it 
appear  that  any  apprehension  was  entertained  of  thereby  de- 
rogating from  the  honour  of  the  Deity. 

Thus  far  then,  my  brethren,  regarding  the  saints  them- 
selves; such  as  you  have  heard  is  the  Catholic  doctrine,  such 
its  consistency,  and  such  its  proofs.  Another  point  intimatdy 
connected  with  it,  is  the  respect  paid  by  us  to  the  relics  of 
the  saints.  The  Catholic  believes  that  anything  which  has 
belonged  to  men  distinguished  by  their  love  of  God,  and  by 
what  they  have  done  and  suffered  in  his  cause,  deserves  that 
respect  and  honour  which  is  constantly  showU)  in  ordinary 

•  ANICIVS  •  AVCHENIV8  '  BASSVS  •  V  *  C  *  ET  '  TY&RENIA  '  HONORATA  * 

c  •  p  •  Eivs  •  cvM '  F1LII8  *  oEo  8ANCTI8QVB  '  DByoTi.<^-S«e  LetteiB  to  J. 
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life,  to  that  which  has  belonged  to  any  great,  or  celebrated,  or 
very  good  man.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  such 
objects  receive  niatkd  of  respect  We  meet  with  such  feelings 
shown  even  in  the  established  Church ;  for  we  are  told  that 
in  the  Church  of  Luttetworth  there  is  preserved  the  chair  of 
Wydiffe,  his  desk,  and  a  portion  of  his  cloak.  Wherefore 
are  they  kept?  They  are  relics;  precisely  what  the  Catholic 
means  by  relics :  for  they  are  kept  by  those  who  consider  him 
to  have  been  a  very  great  and  good  man ;  intending  thereby 
to  honour  him,  and  feeling  that  a  sort  of  connexion  or  link 
is  kept  up  between  him  and  those  who  come  in  after  times, 
by  the  possession  of  these  remembrances  of  him.  Catholics, 
however,  go  further;  for  they  beUeve  that  they  please  God  by 
showing  respect  to  these  objects,  and  that  by  honouring  these 
relics  of  the  saints,  they  are  incited  to  imitate  their  example.  . 
This,  many  exclaim,  is  rank  superstition  I  My  brethren, 
there  is  no  word  more  common  than  this,  and  yet  these  are 
few  more  difficult  to  be  defined.  What  b  superstition  ?  It  is 
the  bdieving  that  any  virtue^  energy,  or  supernatural  power 
exists  in  anything  independent  of  God's  voluntary  and  free 
gift  of  such  virtue  to  that  thing;  The  moment  you  sincerely 
and  from  conviction  introduce  God — ^the  moment  you  hope  or 
believe,  because  you  are  intimately  persuaded  that  Grod  has 
been  pleased  to  make  use  of  anything  as  an  instrument  in  his 
hands,  superstitioin  ceases.  And  it  matters  not  whether  you 
speak  of  the  natural  or  of  the  supernatural  order  of  things. 
If  any  man  believe,  that  by  carrying  a  charm  about  him,  it 
will  do  him  some  good,  will  cure  him  or  preserve  him  from 
danger,  because  of  some  innate  virtue  or  power  of  its  own,  or 
if  he  chuse  to  imagine  that  God  has  given  it  such  a  power, 
without  any  solid  reason,  this  is  superstitious.  But  if  I  take 
a  medicine,  pevsuadedof  its  natural  power,  resulting  from 
the  laws  by  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  regulate  his  crea^ 
tion,  there  is  no  superstition.  In  the  same  manner,  whatever 
is  practised  from  a  complete  conviction  that  God  has  ap-^ 

h2 
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pointed  it  or  approved  of  it,  is  not  superstitious.  It  would 
have  been  a  superstition  in  the  Jews  to  believe  that  by  looking 
on  a  brazen  serpent,  they  could  be  healed  from  the  bite  of 
fiery  serpents ;  but  the  moment  God  ordered  such  a  symbol 
to  be  erected,  with  a  promise  of  such  an  effect,  superstition 
ceased.  The  moment  he  has  given  the  comment,  every  glance 
upon  it  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  look  towards  Gpd,  who  has 
given  it  that  virtue  and  efficacy,  and  what  of  its  own  nature 
would  have  been  superstitious,  becomes  not  only  lawful,  but 
most  salutary.  Had  man  raised  two  images  of  cherubim  on 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  bowed  down  before  them  and 
worshipped  them,  and  asked  that  in  them  God  would  hear  his 
prayers,  it  would  have  been  gross  superstition,  and  there 
^ould  have  been  even  danger  of  falling  into  idolatry,  as  in  the 
fv^orship  of  the  golden  calf.  But  the  moment  God  directed 
these  to  be  raised,  and  called  them  his  mercy  seat,  and  said 
that  there  he  would  hear  the  prayers  of  his  servants,  and 
before  it  the  high  priest  was  ordered  to  bring  his  gifts,  that 
instant  it  became  an  instrument  appointed  by  God,  and  there 
was  no  superstition  in  placing  a  trust  in  its  instrumentality.  Had 
precious  stones  been  worn  on  the  breast,  and  inscribed  with 
certain  letters  for  oracular  purposes,  without  a  divine  assur- 
ance, it  would  have  been  a  charm,  or  whatever  you  please ; 
but  the  moment  God  orders  the  Urim  and  Thummim  to  be 
made ;  or  when  David  applies  to  the  Ephod  to  learn  what  he 
should  do,*  knowing  that  God  had  made  use  of  it  for  that 
purpose,  there  Is  no  longer  any  superstition.  This  is  a  dis- 
tinction to  be  clearly  kept  in  view,  because  it  goes  to  confute 
the  popular  imputation  of  superstition  to  Catholics. 

If  an  ignorant  man  prays  before  any  object,  or  goes  by 
preference  to  any  certain  place,  in  consequence  of  an  experi- 
ence having  produced  conviction  in  his  mind,  no  matter 
whether  justly  or  not,  that  his  prayers  are  more  effectual  there 
than  elsewhere,  certainly,  by  acting  on  that  feeling,  he  com* 

*  1  Beg.  xxiii.9. 
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mits  no  aot  of  superstition ;  for  he  attributes  all  that  special 
efficacy  to  the  appointment  of  God,  whereof  he  has  become 
convinced.  In  other  religions,  the  same  idea  may  be  found. 
Is  it  not  a  common  thing  for  a  person  to  think  that  he  can 
pray  with  more  devotion  in  a  certain  part  of  his  house,  or  in 
one  oratory  or  chapel,  rather  than  in  another  ?  And  yet  who 
says  that  such  a  one  is  superstitious  ?  It  is  from  no  idea  that 
the  building  or  walls  will  bring  down  a  blessing  on  his  prayers, 
but  from  a  conviction  that  in  that  place  he  prays  better ;  and 
that,  consequently,  his  prayers  are  better  heard ;  and  assured* 
ly  that  is  not  superstition.  Precisely  in  the  same  manner, 
why  do  some  go  to  hear  the  preaching  of  one  clergyman 
rather  than  another's,  though,  in  reality,  he  is  not  more  elo- 
quent ?  And  often,  if  you  ask  them,  they  cannot  tell  you 
why ;  they  feel  that  when  he  speaks,  his  words  go  more  to 
their  hearts,  and  they  receive  more  satisfaction.  Would  it  be 
said^  that  this  was  attaching  a  virtue  to  the  man,  that  it  sup- 
posed some  individual  efficacy  to  reside  in  him  ?  Consider  the 
matter  in  the  simplest  form,  that  it  pleases  God  to  make  that 
person  an  instrument  of  his  work,  and  it  loses  the  character  of 
superstition,  and  the  glory  given  is  referred  to  God  alone. 

Apply  these  considerations  to  the  relics  of  the  saints,  to 
those  memorials  of  them  which  Catholics  bear  about  their 
persons,  or  preserve  with  care,  with  the  feeling  that  it  is  a 
sort  of  pledge,  or  symbol  of  the  saints*  protection  and  inter- 
cession,—^that  they  serve  to  recoi*d  our  devotion,  and  to  re- 
mind us  of  the  virtues  that  distinguished  those  servants  of 
God,  and  make  us  turn  to  God  and  pray;  so  long  as  we  believe 
that  there  is  no  virtue  in  them,  independently  of  a  bestowal 
from  the  goodness  and  power  of  God,  it  cannot  be  called 
superstition.  The  belief  of  the  Catholic  simply  is,  that  it 
having  pleased  Grod  to  make  use  of  such  objects  as  instruments 
for  performing  great  works,  and  imparting  great  benefits  to 
his  people,  they  are  to  be  treated  with  respect,  and  with  an 
humble  hopcy  that  as  God  has  been  pleased  often  to  employ 

h3 
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them,  so  he  may  g^ain ;  and  thus,  we  consider  them  as  pos-'" 
sessing  that  symbolic  virtue  which  I  have  described.  Now, 
we  do  find  that  God  has  made  use  of  such  instruments  before. 
In  the  Old  Law,  he  raised  up  a  dead  man,  by  his  coming  in 
contact  with  the  bones  of  one  of  his  prophets.  The  moment 
he  was  cast  into  the  tomb — the  moment  he  touched  the  holy 
prophet's  bones,  he  arose,  restored  to  life.*  What  did  God 
thereby  show,  but  that  the  bones  of  his  saints  were  sometimes 
gifted  by  him  with  a  supernatural  power;  and  that,  on  an  occa- 
sion when,  apparently,  there  was  no  expectation  of  such  an 
extraordinary  miracle?  We  read,  that  upon  handkerchiefs  which 
had  touched  the  body  of  St  Paul,  being  taken  to  the  sick, 
they  were  instantly  restored  to  health  ;f  and  those  were  relics, 
in  the  Catholic  sense  of  the  word.  We  read,  that  a  woman 
was  cured  who  touched  the  hem  of  our  Saviour's  garment ;% 
that  the  very  skirts  of  his  raiment  were  impregnated  with  that 
power  which  issued  from  him,  so  as  to  restore  health,  without 
his  exercising  any  act  of  his  will.  These  examples  prove,  that 
God  makes  use  of  the  relics  of  his  saints  as  instruments  for  his 
greatest  wonders.  Here  is  the  foundation  of  our  practice, 
which  excludes  all  idea  of  superstition ;  we  have  the  express 
authority  of  God,  that  he  chuses  to  make  use  of  these  means, 
and^  consequently,  there  can  be  no  superstition  in  the  belief 
that  he  may  use  them  so  again. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  there  was  more  authority  for  the 
expectation  of  such  assistance  in  these  cases,  than  there  is  at 
present.  It  was  nowhere  told  to  the  faithful  that  handkerchiefs 
or  aprons  were  to  be  applied  to  the  person  of  Paul,  to  receive 
virtue  from  the  contact,  or  that,  if  they  were  so  used,  they 
would  heal  the  sick.  It  is  no  less  evident,  that  the  woman 
who  touched  our  Saviour's  dress,  did  it  not  in  consequence  of 
any  invitation  or  encouragement,  nor  from  the  actual  experi- 
ence of  others;  for,  manifestly,  it  was  the  first  experiment 
Jesus  attributes  her  cure  to  the  faith  which  accompanies  the 

♦  4  Reg.  xiii.  21.  f  Acts  xix.  1 1, 12.  J  Mat  xix.  20. 
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act  t — ''  Be  of  good  heart,  daughter,  thy  faith  hath  made  thee 
whole.**  Now,  if  these  persons  were  not  superstitious  by  trust- 
ing for  the  first  time  to  the  efficacy  of  such  means,  and  if,  in-i 
stead  of  being  reprehended,  they  were  praised,  on  account  of 
the  faith  which  actuated  them  to  try  them ;  how  much  lees 
will  the  accusation  hold,  where  the  same  faith,  the  same  feel-» 
ing,  has  the  encouragement  of  the  former  success,  and  the 
sanction  of  those  formal  approbations. 

After  these  examples  from  Scripture,  after  this  ground- 
work in  the  word  of  God,  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  show 
you  again,  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Church,  ours  was 
the  universal  belief  and  practice.  We  find  the  demonstration 
of  this,  in  the  care  and  anxiety  with  which  the  Christians 
sought  to  save  the  bodies  of  the  martyrs  from  destruction. 
The  moment  a  martyr  was  put  to  death,  we  read  throughout 
ecclesiastical  history,  what  eagerness  the  Christians  displayed 
to  snatch  up  their  bodies,  and  sometimes  at  considerable  ex- 
pense, to  bribe  the  guards  to  give  up  their  mangled  limbs 
for  honourable  burial.  This  spirit  carried  them  still  further ; 
they  gathered  up  all  their  blood,  as  well  as  they  could,  and 
preserved  it  in  vessels  placed  in  their  tombs.  St.  Prudentius 
describes  a  painting,  which  he  saw  in  one  of  the  catacombs,  of 
the  martyrdom  of  St  Hippolytus,  who  was  dragged  to  death 
at  the  heels  of  horses;  because  bearing  the  same  name  as  the 
person  fabled  to  have  been  so  treated,  his  judge  ordered  him 
to  undergo  the  same  punishment.  The  body  of  the  saint  is 
described  as  torn  in  pieces,  and  a  crowd  of  Christians  follow- 
ed, gathering  up,  not  only  the  fragments  of  his  body,  but 
every  particle  of  his  blood,  with  sponges  or  linen  cloths,  to 
preserve  them ;  and  accordingly,  we  find  sponges,  or  phiak^ 
tinged  with  blood,  constantly  in  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs. 
Another  species  of  relic  also  found  there,  are  the  instruments 
of  torture,  whereby  they  were  put  to  death.  There  is  an  apart^ 
ment  attached  to  the  Vatican  library  at  Rome,  called  the 
Museum  of  Christian  Antiquities,  in  which  all  such  iustru- 
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ments  of  torture  are  carefully  preserved,  dW  berag  diccuiately 
atiihenticated.  The  ClirbtiaEify  therefore,  it  appears,  coUected 
all  such  instruments,  and  buried  them  with  the  martyrs'  bodies. 
Another  way  in  which  they  testified  their  respect  for  the  relics 
of  the  martyrs,  was,  by  always  erecting  their  oratories,  or 
churches,  where  they  had  suffered;  and  the  tombe  of  the 
martyrs  were  their  altars.  Not  only  is  this  proved  by  the 
liturgy  in  which  the  relics  of  martyrs  are  mentioned  as  neces- 
sarily present  in  the  altar,  and  from  the  fact  of  every  old 
church  at  Rome  being  built  over  the  shrine  of  a  martyr,  but 
it  is  expressly  enacted  in  the  Council  of  Carthage,  held  in  396, 
wherein  the  following  decree  was  issued: — ^^  Let  those  altars 
be  overturned  by  the  bishop  of  the  place,  which  are  erected 
about  the  fields  and  the  roads,  as  in  memory  of  martyrs,  in 
which  is  no  body,  nor  any  relics« — ^Care  almost  must  be  taken 
to  ascertain  genuine  facts.  For  altars,  which  are  raised  from 
dreams  and  the  idle  fancies  of  men,  must  not  be  supported.*** 
We  have  a  beautiful  letter  of  the  holy  Archbishop  of  Milan, 
St.  Ambrose,  to  his  sister  Marcellina,  "whereia  he  relate^  how 
when,  on  a  certain  occasion,  he  announced  to  his  flock  his  in- 
tention of  dedicating  a  new  church,  several  of  them  cried  out, 
that  he  must  consecrate  it,  as  he  had  done  the  Roman  Basilica. 
To  whom  he  replied,  ^^  I  will,  if  I  can  discover  the  bodies 
of  martyrs."  Whereupon,  seized  with  a  holy  ardour,  he  com- 
manded a  search  to  be  made,  and  discovered  the  bodies  of  SS. 
Gervasius  and  Protasius,  with  their  blood,  and  other  evidenoes 
of  authenticity.  They  were  solemnly  translated  to  the  Am- 
brosian  basilica,  and  on  the  way  a  blind  man  recovered  his 
sight  He  then  gives  his  sister  the  substance  of  his  sermon 
pn  the  occasion.f 

.  Nothing  remains  but,  according  to  ray  practice,  to  read  a 
few  out  of  many  passages,  to  show  you  that  the  ancient  Chris- 
tians believed  all  regarding  relics  that  we  do.    We  b^in  with 

•  Can.  xiv.  Cone.  Qen,  T.  ii.  p.  1217. 
t  EpiBtolar.  Lib.  viL  ep.  In.  Opcr,  Tom.  v.  p.  815,  Par.  1682. 
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the  Church  of  Smyrna,  one  of  the  seven  mentioned  in  the  Apo* 
calypse,  and  one  founded  by  St.  John ;  St.  Polycarp,  its  bishop, 
was  one  of  the  last  who  had  seen  that  evangelist,  and  was  his 
personal  disciple,  under  whom,  consequently,  we  cannot  sup« 
pose  that  the  doctrine  taught  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  was 
completely  obscured.  After  his  death,  the  Christians  of  the 
Church  of  Smyrna  wrote  a  letter,  preserved  by  Eusebius, 
giving  an  account  of  what  took  place  on  that  occasion,  ia 
which  is  this  passage : — ^*  Our  subtle  enemy,  the  devil,  did 
his  utmost,  that  we  should  not  take  away  the  body,  as 
many  of  us  anxiously  wished.  It  was  suggested  that  we  should 
desert  our  crucified  master,  and  begin  to  worship  Polycarp* 
Foolish  men  I  who  know  not  that  we  can  never  desert  Christ, 
who  died  for  the  salvation  of  all  men ;  nor  worship  any  other* 
Him  we  adore  as  the  Son  of  God ;  but  we  show  deserved  re* 
spect  to  the  martyrs,  as  his  disciples  and  followers.  The 
centurion,  therefore,  caused  the. body  to  be  burnt  We  then 
gathered  his  bones,  more  precious  than  pearls,  and  more  tried 
than  gold,  and  buried  them.  In  this  place,  God  willing,  we 
will  meet  and  celebrate,  with  joyous  gladness,  the  birth-day 
of  his  martyr,  as  weU  in  memory  of  those  who  have  been 
crowned  before,  as,  by  his  example,  to  prepare  and  strengthen 
others  for  the  combat."*  , 

In  this  passage  there  are  important  statements,  upon  which 
I  may  be  permitted  to  enlarge.  In  many  respects,  indeed,  this 
is  a  very  striking  narrative :  it  proves  the  eagerness  of  the 
Christians  to  have  the  body  of  the  saint, — it  shows  that  his  bonea 
were  considered  by  them  more  ^*  precious  than  pearls,  and  more 
tried  than  gold," — and  that  they  would  honour  them  by  meeting 
at  his  tomb  to  celebrate  his  birth-day^  But  the  most  striking 
circumstance  is  this :  it  says,  that  their  enemies,  the  Jews, 
suggested  that  the  Christians  would  adore  Polycarp.  How 
comes  it  that  their  adversaries  could,  for  a  moment,  have 
suspected,  or  pretended  to  suspect,  that  the  Christians  would 
worship  Polycarp,  and  desert  Christ  ?    Certainly,  if  there  had 

*  Hist.  Eccl.  L.  ir.  c.  xv.  p.  170,  171. 
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aerer  been  any  marks  shown  of  outward  respect,  br  honoiiry  to 
the  relics  of  martyrs,  it  could  not  possibly  have  come  into  these 
men's  heads,  that  there  was  any  danger  of  their  worshipping 
the  body  of  Polycarp ;  the  very  charge  supposes  that  such 
praetices  existed,  and  were  well  known  to  the  adversaries  of  the 
Christians. 

St.  Ignatius,  who  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome,  100  years 
after  Christ,  waA  Bishop  of  Antioch;  and  we  read  how  his 
body  was  conveyed  back  to  his  see,  and  carried  as  an  inesti- 
mable treasure,  from  city  to  city.*  But  on  this  translation  we 
have  an  eloquent  passage  of  St.  Ohrysostom,  which  I  must 
read : — '^  When,  therefore,  he  had  there  (at  Rome)  laid  down 
his  life,  or  rather  when  he  had  gone  to  heaven;  he  retimied 
again  crowned  For  the  goodness  of  God  was  pleased  thai  be 
should  return  to  us,  and  to  distribute  the  martyr  between  the 
cities.  For  that  city  received  his  dropping  blood,  but  you 
have  honoured  his  rehcs.  You  rejoiced  in  his  episcopacy ; 
ibey  beheld  him  struggling,  and  victorious,  and  crowned ;  you 
possess  him  perpetually.  God  removed  him  from  you  fior  a 
little  while,  and  with  much  more  glory  has  he  restored  lunb 
And  as  they  who  borrow  ntoney,  return  with  interest  what 
they  received,  so  also  God,  having  borroi^ed  of  you  this  pre* 
cious  treasure  for  a  short  time,  and  shown  him  to  that  city, 
sent  him  back  to  you  with  increased  splendour.  For  you  sent 
forth  a  bishop,  and  you  have  received  a  martyr :  you  aent 
foHh  vtith  prayers,  and  you  have  received  with  crowns.  And 
not  you  alone,  but  all  the  intermediate  cities.  For  how  think 
you  were  they  afibcted,  when  they  beheld  the  relics  transport- 
ed? What  fruits  of  gladness  did  they  gather?  How  much 
did  they  rejoice?  With  what  acclamations  did  they  salute 
the  crowned  conqueror  ?  For  as  the  spectators,  starting  up 
ffom  the  arena,  and  laying  hold  of  the  noble  combatant  who 
has  overthrown  all  his  antagonists,  and  is  going  forth  with 
splendid  glory,  do  not  permit  him  to  touch  the  ground,  but 
earry  him  home  with  innumerable  encomiums;  so  all  the 

*  See hisacte in  Rainart. 
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citiesy  in  order  receiving  this  holy  man  from  Rome^  oarriad 
him  on  their  shoulders,  and  accompanied  the  crowned  martyr 
with  acclamations  even  to  this  city,  celebrating  the  conqueror 
with  hymns,  and  deriding  the  devil,  because  his  artifice  turned 
against  himself,  and  what  he  had  thought  to  do  against  tbe 
martyr,  had  proved  adverse  to  himself."*  Thus,  therefore,  jve 
Und  the  relics  of  the  saints  treated  by  the  immediate  disciples  of 
the  Apostles,  by  those  who  knew  them,  and  had  learnt  from  them, 
with  the  greatest  respect.  Afterwards,  the  texts  multiply  withoujt 
end. 

St  Basil,  bishop  in  Cappadocia,  answers  St  Ambrose,  arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  who  had  written  all  that  way  to  request  n 
portion  of  the  relics  of  St  Dionysius :  and  this  shows  the 
communion  between  the  Churches  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  the  object  to  which  it  was  .applied.  These  are  his  words: 
— **  Afiecti6n  to  our  departed  brethren  is  referred  to  the 
Lord,  whom  they  served :  and  he  who  honours  them,  that 
died  for  the&ith,  shows  that  he  is  inspired  by  the  same  ardour; 
so  that  one  and  the  same  action  is  a  proof  of  many  virtues.''*^ 
He  then  relates,  how,  much  against  the  will  of  those  who  pofr- 
eessed  them,  the  saint's  relics  had  been  taken  up,  and  se^t^ 
and  that  of  their  being  genuine  there  was  not  the  smallest 
doubtf 

The  following  is  a  strong  passage  from  the  saint  whom 
I  have  before  quoted,  with  particular,  praise;,..  St  .^phrem:—' 
^  See,  how  the  relics  of  the  martyrs  still  breathe!  who 
can  doubt  of  these  martyrs  being  still  alive?  Who  can 
believe  that  they  have  perished?*'  He  then  extols  the  vir^ 
tues  of  relics,  and  exhorts  the  faithful,  in  every  distress, 
to  have  recourse,  with  i^onfidence,  to  them:  ^^  F^r.the  deitj 
dwells  in  the  bones  of  the  martyrs,  and,  by  his  powejr  and 

•  Homil.  in  St.  Ignat  Mart  xliii.  is  translated  by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Hu- 
senbeth,  in  bis  triamphant  exposure  of  Faber-*"  FaberisHT  Exposed,'^ 
1836,  p.  623. 

f  Ad  Ambros.  Mediol.  £p.  cxcvii.  T*  iii*  p*  287. 
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presence,  miracles  are  wrought''^  St  Asterius  writes:— 
**  Wherefore,  decently  disposing  of  the  bodies  of  the  martyrs, 
let  us  preserve  them  for  ages  as  gifts  of  high  value.  By  them 
we  are  fortified ;  and  the  Church  is  protected^  as  a  city  is 
guarded  by  an  armed  force."  St  John  Chrysostom : — ^^  That 
which  neither  riches  nor  gold  can  e£Pect,  the  relics  of  martyrs 
can.  Gold  never  dispelled  diseases,  nor  warded  off  death : 
but  the  bones  of  martyrs  have  done  both.  In  the  days  of 
our  forefathers  the  former  happened :  the  latter  in  our  own."-!- 

There  is  literally  no  end  to  these  testimonies,  and  that  for 
reasons  which  I  will  explain  in  a  few  words.  We  have,  about 
this  time,  appearing  in  Church  history,  two  evidences,  which 
fully  evince  what  the  belief  of  the  Christians  was.  The  first  is 
the  writings  of  Eunapius  the  Sophist,  about  the  year  380, 
which  were  directed  to  ^show  that  the  Christians  worshipped 
the  martyrs.  He  charges  them,  in  the  first  place,  with  taking 
great  care  of  their  bodies,  and  placing  them  under  their  altars ; 
in  the  second  place,  with  paying  them  divine  adoration,  and 
treating  them  as  Gods :  whereon  he  accuses  them  of  down* 
right  idolatry.  So  that  this  is  not  a  modern  accusation :  it  is 
a  very  old  tale,  a  very  antiquated  charge,  made  380  years 
after  Christ ;  when,  for  precisely  the  same  belief  and  practice 
as  we  now  follow,  the  entire  Church  was  taxed  by  a  heathen 
with  being  idolatrous.  This  proves,  at  least,  what  great  honour 
and  veneration  was  paid  to  the  Saints  and  to  their  remains. 

The  second  evidence  is, — ^that  a  few  years  after,  we  have 
Vigilantius  condemned  as  a  heretic,  for  saying  that  the  relics 
of'Saints  ought  not  to  be  honoured.  An* express  treatise 
yet  remains,  written  by  St  Jerome  against  him ;  but  the  very 
fiauct  of  the  practice  being  impugned  by  Vigilantius,  shows 
that  k  eipsted  before.  St  Jerome  makes  a  very  accurate 
di^fiqiptipn ;  '^  We  worship  not,  we  adore  not,  the  relics  of  the 
martyiji ; — ^but  we  honour  theip,  that  our  minds  ipay  be  raised 
to  him,  whose  martyrs  they  are.  We  honour  them,  that  this 
*  T.  T.  p,  940,  Ed.  Jlom.        f  Homil.  Ixxi.  S.  Droiidis  Mart.  T.r.  p.  882* 
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honour  them,  that  this  honour  may  be  referred  to  bun,  who 
says :  He  that  rscdveth  you,  reoeiveth  me"* 

This  fis  just  what  Catholics  have  always  saicl  in  modem 
times :  that  the  respect  paid  by  them  to  relics,  is  referred  ulti- 
mately to  GoA ;  and  that  in  honouring  his  servants,  we  honour 
God,  who  chose  them  as  his  champions  and  faithM  servants. 
About  this  time,  therefore,  we  have  a  multiplicity,  an  endless 
variety  of  writers,  teaching  the  same  doctrine ;  and  I  remember 
particularly  being  struck  with  one  of  the  letters  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, meant  as  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  some  friends  who 
were  travelling  in  Italy.  During  his  time,  the  relics  of  St. 
Stephen,  the  first  martyr,  were  discovered  in  the  East,  and  a 
portion  of  them  brought  into  Africa,  St.  Augustine, — and 
no  one,  it  will  be  admitted,  was  more  remote  from  credulity 
or  superstition, — ogives  an  account  of  what  happened  on  the 
introduction  of  his  bones.  The  Bishop  of  a  neighbouring 
diocese  was  cured  of  a  long  and  harassing  disease,  for  which 
he  was  to  undergo  a  painful  operation  in  a  few  days,  by 
carrying  the  relics  into  the  church.  But  the  circumstance 
which  I  wished  to  mention  relative  to  the  recommendatory 
letter  is,  that  after  he  has  made  a  long  encomium  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  travellers,  he  says :  ^*  What  is  still  more  precious, 
they  carry  witk  ihem  a  portion  of  the  relics  of  St.  Stephen." 
Were  any  one  now-a^days  to  write  a  letter  of  this  sort,  he 
would  be  considered  superstitious.  And  yet,  who  is  it  that 
writes  it  ? — what  an  age  did  he  live  in,  and  what  a  mka ! 
Surely  such  passages  as  these  ought,  at  any  r&te,  to  make  our 
traducers  modify  their  language,  when  they  speak  of  our  doo- 
trines,  if  it  were  only  out  of  respect  to  the  individual  wiH>m 
they  involve  in  the  same  ^condemnation.  Thus  misclH:  sbaA 
suffice  on  the  subject  of  our  vmieration  for  reUcsi*'  '-W^s^  a 
strong  ground-work  of  our  belief  in  the  Word  6f'Gr0d^  Had 'w^ 
are  completely  borne  out  by  the  practice  of  the  (%mcter':>^«^  ^ 

There  is  still  aiaother  subject  in  connexion:  *lAifiUi^f  JM^^ 
*£p«liiLadBip«rittm,  T.ip.588,  ^»B4<-^  .   «   t' 
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or  pictures  in  our  churcheSf ,  The  Council  of  Trent  defines 
two  tilings^  a$  the  belief  of  the  Catholic  Chuvch  on  this  head. 
First,  theit  it  is  wholespme  and  expedient  to  ^ve  pictures,  or 
images  and  representations  of  the  Saints ;  in  tbe^second  place, 
that  honour  and  respect  are  to  be  paid  to  them.-'^  . .  This  is, 
therefore,  the  whole  of  the  Catholic  doctrine.    I  suppose  no 
one  will  go  the  length  of  ^saying,  that  it  is  unlawfi4  to  have 
pictuiies  in  churches,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  opposed  to  a 
Jewish  commandment;  although  we  haye  been  ignoiantly 
charged  with  having  corrupted  the  decalogue,  by  putting  one 
commandment  into  two,  to  get  rid  of  the  prohibition,  which 
applied  to  the  making  of  images,  as  distinct  from  that  of 
adoring  them.     The  first  question,  therefore,  appears  to  be, 
is  the  making  of   all  images  forbidden,    or  are  we   only 
forbidden  to  worship  them?     If  the  former  be   the  cas^ 
then  no  monument  can  be  allowed  in  a  church,   amd  no 
altar-piece;  and  yet  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  many 
such  in  the  Established  Church.    In  the  church  of  St.  Ste* 
phen,  Walbrook,  I  believe  there  is  one ;  in  that  of  Greenwich, 
there  is  a  painting  of  St.  Paul ;  and  in  many  other  places  oi 
Protestant  worship.    We  cannot  suppose,  therefore,  that  the 
representation  of  human  beings  is  prohibited  under  any  circum- 
stances ;  and  consequently  the  first  part  of  the  .first  command- 
ment is  modified  essentially  by  the  second,  and  from  it  only 
receives  its  force.    We  agree  that  no  image,  should  be  made 
for  adoration  or  worship,  because  the  first  commandment  is 
•against  idolatry,  or  the  making  of  images  fpx  imch.  purpose. 
But  the  making  of  images  was  prescribed  by. God :  for  in  the 
Tabemable  there  were  two  cherubim  in  the  Holy  <>{  Holies^ 
and  the  two  walls  of  the  Temple  ^ere  sculptu^  with  gniTen 
images;  and  a  brazen  fountain,  suppoirted  by  tw^ve  oxen, 
.stood  in  its  court    Indeed,  there  is  no  <  doubt  that  the  temple 
was  adorned  with  carved  images  aud  representations  of  the 
human  eountiSnaBce,  ^a^  much  as  it  was  possible  ibr  any  build- 

*  Sesa.  ZKV.  "  Pe  veneiat  SSorum.*' 
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ing  to  be.  The  whole  question  then  turns  upon  this :  whether 
the  Catholics  are  justified  in  making  use  of  them  as  sacred 
memorials,  in  praying  before  them,  as  inspiring  faith  aisd 
devotion.  I  may  be  asked,  what  warnmt  there  is  in  scriptuiie 
for  all  this  ?  I  might  answer,  that  I  seek  none ;  for  rather  I 
might  ask,  what  authority  there  is,  to  deprive  me  of  sudi 
objects :  because  it  is  the  natural  right  of  man  to  use  anything 
towards  promoting  the  worship  of  God,  which  is  not  in  any 
way  forbidden.  I  might  as  well  be  asked,  what  warrant  there 
is  in  Scripture  for  the  building  of  churchei^  for  the  use  of  the 
organ,  for  the  ringing  of  bells,  for  music,  or  for  a  thousand 
other  things  that  appertain  to  the  worship  of  the  Church. 
Do  I  want  a  warrant,  do  I  require  Scripture,  for  the  use  of 
the  organ  ?  Certainly  not :  because  if  the  thing  be  innodent, 
and  serve  to  raise  our  hearts  towards  God,  we  consider  that 
we  have  a  right  to  use  it,  and  nothing  but  a  positive  enact- 
ment can  deprive  us  of  it.  And  I  wish  to  know  would  any 
one  charge  me  with  bad  feeling,  if,  on  coming  before  the 
representation  or  image  of  any  one  whom  I  had  loved  and 
kad  lost,  I  stood  before  it,  fixed  in  veneration  and  affection,  as 
though  the  object  itself  were  really  before  me?  And  even  if 
my  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  I  appeared  to  address*  it  with 
feelings  of  affectionate  enthusiasm,  I  might  be  guilty  perhaps 
of  some  extravagance  in  sentiment,  of  too  vivid  a  feeling  •  but 
no  one  surely  would  say  that  I  was  superstitious  or  idolatrous 
in  its  regard. 

Such  is  precisely  all  that  the  Catholic  is  taught  to  bdi&ve 
regarding  the  images  or  pictures  set  up  in  (lurches**  They 
are  memorials  in  the  same  way  as  other  representations  are, 
and  we  consider  them  calculated  to  excite  similar  feelings, 
only  of  a  religious  class.  And  if  I  find  liiat  the  gazing  on 
that  picture  or  representation  will  bring  my  cold  and  stagnant 
feelings  into  closer  communion  with  the  person  whom  I  hare 
loved  and  cherished,  undoubtedly  I  may  kiwfully  indulge  my- 
self without  any  one  presuming  to  blame  me.   In  like  manner 
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then,  4£  I  find  that  any  picture  or  representation  of  our  Savour, 
or  of  hk  Blessed  Mother,  or  of  his  Saints,  acts  more  intimatelj 
on  mj  affectionsi  and  excites  wanner  feelings  of  devotion,  I 
am  justijBed,  and  act  weU,  in  endesAronring  so  to  excite  them. 
It  19  precisely  the  same  motive  as  that  for  going  to  one  place 
of  worship  rather  than  another,  because  by  it  I  find  my  feel- 
ings more  easily  drawn  to  God.  Thb  is  an  obvious  and  sim- 
ple ground.  On  which  to  uphold  the  Catholic  practice  :  that  it 
is  no  where  forbidden ;  and  as  the  prohibition  formerly  made 
was  only  against  making  images  to  worship  them  as  Godsy 
that  prohibition  does  not  apply  here,  because  ours  are  only 
made  as  those  were  which  God  ordered  to  be  erected  in  his 
very  temple. 

Whether  pioturea  and  images  were  used  in  the  Church  of 
old,  is  not  a  point  of  much  importance ;  for  their  use  hai 
always  been  a  matter  of  discipline.  The  Council  of  Trent 
does  not  decree  that  we  are  obliged  to  use  them ;  it  only  says 
that  it  is  wholesome  to  have  them,  and  that  they  are  to  be 
treated  with  respect :  with  a  relative  respect,  that  is,  such  as  is 
shown  to  the  portrait  of  a  father,  or  of  any  one  whom  we 
esteem  and  reverence.  But  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  its  direc- 
tions to  the  parochial  dergy,  expressly  enjoins  them  to  explain 
this  doctrine  to  the  faithful ;  it  commands  them  to  warn  the 
people,  and  make  them  understand,  that  these  images  are 
nothing  but  mere  representations ;  that  any  honour  paid  them 
is  to  be  referred  to  the  prototype,  or  being  represented  ;  but 
that  the  image  its^f  cannot  have  any  virtue,  nor  give  them  the 
slightest  help. 

However,  although  the  Christians  were  careful,  and  most 
aiudous,  while  idolatry  was  around  them,  to  distingui^  their 
rdigion  from  it,  we  find  that  they  used  these  representations 
in  the  oldest  times.  In  the  catacombs,  we  have  exceedingly  an- 
cient ones ;  some  of  them  are  cut  in  two  by  the  tombs  of  the 
martyrs,  and  consequently  must  have  been  made  before  these 
were  opened.    D*Agincourt  has  compared  the  paintings  of 
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the  sepulchre  of  the  Nasoai  family,  with  those  found  in  the 
catacombs,  and  has  decided  that  they  are  contemporary  pro^ 
ductions,  or  paintings  of  the  second  century#  In  the  same 
manner,  Flaxman,  in  his  Lectures  on  Art,  acknowledges  then 
to  be  of  great  antiquity.  So  th^t  this  practice  of  decoration 
was  very  ancient;  and  this  is  singularly  confirmed  by  the  fact, 
that  throughout  the  catacombs,  the  representations  are  uni- 
formly the  same,  and  precisely  those  described  by  the  oldest 
father,  Tertullian,  as  used  on  Africa,  on  the  cups  of ;  the 
Christians ;  such  as  the  good  shepherd  canning  a  sheep 
on  his  shoulders; — an  emblem  of  our  Saviour's  charity 
used,  thus  early,  to  excite  feelings  of  affection  towards  him* 
This  uniformity,  especially  in  such  distant  countries,  proves 
that  the  common  type  was  much  more  ancient,-^for  all  could 
Bot  accidentally  have  agreed  on  the  same  subjects  and  same 
methods  of  representation;  but  not  an  inconsiderable  time 
must  have  elapsed,  between  some  one's  inventing  the  type, 
and  all  artists  in  different  parts  adopting  it 

This  very  brief  sketch  must  suffice  for  the  present.  Per- 
haps I  might  be  expected  to  say  something  of  abuses,  had  I 
not  interspersed  several  observations  throughout  my  discourse, 
which  must  be,  I  flatter  myself,  sufficient  In  one  word,  I 
vrill  only  remark  that  the  charge  of  abuse  arises,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  persons  not  taking  the  piuns  to  understand  or 
know  the  feeling  of  Catholics.  If  we  go  into  other  countries, 
vre  find  demonstrations  of  outward  feeling,  ever  of  a  much 
warmer  and  more  enthusiastic  character  than  here ;  and  con-t 
sequently  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  condemn  these 
exhibitions,  by  comparison  with  what  occurs  in  colder  coun- 
tries, and  among  more  phlegmatic  characters,  as  superstitious 
and  idolatrous.  But  they  who  are  acquainted  with  the  people, 
and  who  have  been  instructed  concerning  their  belief,  know 
that,  however  extravagant  they  may  outwardly  appear,  inwardly 
their  faith  and  conviction  are  perfectly  safe,  and  in  accordance 
with  that  laid  down  as  the  belief  of  the  Church. 
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This  subject  closes  the  lectures,  with  the  exception  of  those 
oo  the  Eucharist,  which  I  will  enter  upon  at  our  next 
meeting.  Before  concluding  this  evening,  I  wish  to  make 
one  or  two  remarks,  which  seem  connected  with  our  sub- 
ject They  regard  those  vague  declamations  which  are  daily 
heard  respecting  the  Catholic  doctrines.  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt,  that  this  course  of  lectures  will  ^ve  rise  to  others  of  a 
contrary  tendency  ;♦  in  which  attempts  will  be  made  to  show 
tiiat  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  Catholics  are  superstitious, 
idolatrous,  and  deserving  of  every  opprobrious  epithet.  I  en- 
treat all  who  may  be  induced  to  listen  to  such  replies,  to  keep 
their  minds  and  imaginations  exceedingly  cool,  not  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  eloquence  however  fervent, 
nor  by  assertions  however  positive,  but  to  demand  proof  for 
every  proposition  which  affects  Catholics ;  and  if  opportunity 
to  do  so  is  not  afforded  them,  to  search  for  proofs,  and  try  to 
verify  the  grounds  on  which  our  doctrine  is  impugned,  before 
yielding  up  their  minds  to  the  arguments  by  which  we  are 
attacked.  I  am  confident  that  that  method  will  save  a  great 
deal  of  trouble ;  because  I  am  sure  it  will  be  fbund  in  almost 
every  instance,  that  the  doctrine  assailed  is  not  that  of  Catho- 
lics, and  that  consequently  the  argument  against  it  is  thrown 
away ;  the  reasons  may  be  very  good  against  the  imaginary 
doctrine  attacked,  but  worth  nothing,  as  confuting  ours. 

I  am  satisfied  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  persons 
carrying  on  the  discussion  in  the  way  I  have  represented.  I 
am  confident  that  the  time  is  gone  by,  when  they  could  raise 
against  us  the  war-cry  of  our  practising  superstitions  injurious 
to  God,  as  much  as  it  is  for  raising  the  cry  of  disloyalty  and 
disaffection  to  the  state.  Both  have  had  their  day,  and 
the  day  of  both  is  passed ;  and  no  one  ceui  serve  our  cause 
better,  or  more  thoroughly  disgust  his  hearerii,  than  he 
who  shall  endeavour  to  found  his  attack  upon  Catholics,  on 
such  declamatory  and  groundless  imputations  as  these.  Thank 

*  This  was  actually  the  case. 
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God,  and  thank  also  the  generosity  and  uprightness  of  our 
fellow-countrymen,  we  can  now  stand  fairly  and  openly  before 
the  public.  We  are  anxious,  not  to  shrink  from  enquiry,  but 
to  court  it ;  we  throw  open  our  places  of  worship  to  all  men,  we 
publish  our  books  of  prayer  and  instruction  before  the  world ; 
we  submit  the  least  of  our  children  and  their  catechism  to 
examination ;  we  invite  all  to  inspect  our  schools,  and  present 
the  masters  and  their  scholars  to  their  interrogation  ;  all  that 
we  write  and  read  is  at  the  command  of  the  learned ;  and,  if 
in  our  power,  we  would  open  our  breasts,  and  ask  them  to 
look  even  into  our  hearts, — for  God  knows  that  we  have 
nothing  to  shade,  nothing  to  conceal ;— and  there  let  them  read 
our  belief,  as  written  on  its  tablets  in  the  simplest  and  plainest 
terms.  No  attack  can  any  longer  be  allowed  by  any  sensilde, 
reasonable,  generous,  or  liberal-minded  man,  except  through 
calm  and  cool  investigation,  based  entirely  on  the  correct 
statement  of  our  doctrines,  and  conducted  exclusively,  not  by 
vague  quotations  from  the  word  of  God,  but  by  arguments 
clearly  and  strongly  addressed  to  his  understanding. 

These  are  the  concluding  admonitions  which  I  wish  to  im- 
press upon  you.  At  our  next  meeting,  1  shall  commence,  as  I 
have  promised,  the  most  important  of  all  subjects,  the  Eucha- 
rist. Perhaps  the  length  to  which  it  will  lead  me,  may  not 
allow  me  time  to  make  many  concluding  reflections ;  and  I  did 
not  wish  you  to  separate,  without  a  few  such  as  I  have  just 
indulged  in.  There  are  a  great  many  other  observations  that 
offer  themselves,  but  the  time  has  flown  top  rapidly,  and  I 
have  only  space  again  to  assure  you,  as  1  have  done  before, 
that  if  I  have  touched  lightly  upon  some  points^  and  seemed 
to  omit  others,  it  has  been  solely  and  exclusively  through 
feeling  sensible,  that  almost  every  evening  I  have  detained 
you  here  longer  than  it  became  me,  and  that  I  have  trespassed 
by  a  desire  of  communicating  too  much,  rather  than  by  with- 
holding any  thing  that  appeared  usefoL* 

*  Acts  XX.  20. 
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*'  And  Jems  took  the  loaves;  and  when  he  had  ffiven  thanks^  he  dis. 
tributed  to  them  that  were  sat  down ;  in  like  manner  also  the  fishes, 
as  much  as  they  wotUdJ!* 

Although,  my  brethren,  not  accustomed  to  attach  any  great 
importance  to  such  accidental  coincidences,  I  will  acjmowledge 
that  I  felt  some  pleasure  on  discovering,  when,  brought  this 
evening,. by  my  arrangement  of  the  topics  to  be  discussed  in 
your  presence,  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  that  it 
was  precisely  the  very  lesson  proposed  to  us  by  the  Church, 
in  the  Gospel  of  the  day.  For  I  cannot  but  hope  that  the 
blessing  of  God  will  be  more  abundant  on  our  labours,  when 
our  teaching  is  not  merely  in  accordance  with,  but  even  in  its 
outward  forms  all  regulated  by  that  authority  which  he  has 
appointed  to  govern  and  instruct  us.  Thus,  therefore,  I  shall 
enter  with  confidence  at  once  upon  the  task  which  I  have  as- 
signed myself;  and  as  the  course  which  we  shall  have  to  pass 
over  the  evening  will  be  rather  protracted,  and  as,  even  to  do 
it  but  partial  and  tolerable  justice,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me 
to  omit  many  merely  special  and  digressive  questions  which 
will  present  themselves  in  our  way,  I  will,  without  further  pre- 
face, enter  at  once  on  the  great  object  now  before  us.  It  is 
no  other  than  to  examine  the  grounds  on  which  the  Catholic 
Church  proposes  to  us  her  belief  on  this  subject, — ^the  most 
important,  the  most  solemn,  the  most  beautiful,  the  most 
perfect  of  all  I  have  previously  demonstrated, — ^the  True  and 
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Keol  Preseioe  of  our  Lord  and  Sairiour  Jeuu^iQhtist  in  tke 
Saofameat  of  the  Altar.  -     ./•_.. 

Thm  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Churchy  whidi  pctisap^jof  idl 
other  dognas,  has  been  most  expoeied  to  miArepcesttntatidn, 
Of)  at  least,  certainly  to  scorn  and  obkyqny^  is  olearijT'ilefined 
in  the  words  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  idrere  #e  are' told,  iitfaat 
the  Catholic  Church  teaches,  asd  alTRiys  has  taught,  tliiLti  in 
the  Eucharist,  or  Blessed  Sacrament,  or  Saei^ament'  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  that  which  was  originally  bread  and  wine,  is, 
by  the  consecration,  changed  into  the  substance  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  our  Lord,  tc^ether  with  his  soul  and  divinity, 
in  other  words,  his  complete  and  entire  person  *  which  change 
the  CathoUc  Church  has  properly  called  Transubstantiation.* 
Such,  my  brethren,  is  our  belief;  and  I  will  proceed  to  lay 
before  you,  in  this  and  subsequent  discourses,  the  grounds 
whei^upon  we  hold  this  doctrine ;  which,  to  those  who  have 
not  embraced  it,  appears  most  Incomprehensible,  aad  repi^- 
nant,'  and  which  forms  with  too  many  the  greatest  bar  to  theu 
uniting  themselves  with  our  communion ;  but  which  to  eyery 
Catholic  is  the  most  consoling,  the  most  cheering,  and  in  every 
way  the  most  blessed  portion  of  his  creed. 

Now,  befc^re  entering  on  the  arguments  frmn  Holy  Writ, 
regarding  this  point,  it  is  important,  that  I  should  lay  dowB 
clearly  before  you,  the  principles  which  will  guide  me  in  the 
examination  of  Scriptural  texts.  I  have  had,  on  other,  oeoa* 
sions,  opportunity  to  remark,  how  there  isavf^ue  and  inBuffi* 
cient  way  6f  satisfying  ourselves  regarding  the  miRMiing  of 
Scriptural  texts: — that  is  to  say,  when,  reading* tiieiB'Q(ver» 
and  having  in  our  minds  a  certedn  belief,  we  ave  sUre>tO'aitaiah 
to  them  that  meaning,  which  fieems  eithe^absohitelyitajiupr 
pott  It,  or  is,  at  least,  recondiable'  wilhi  nt*  It ^  i8<  •  iii<  ihs 
way,  that  many  most  opposite  opioions-areby  vimonsseislBy 
eqiiaHy  heM  to  be  demonstrated  in  i  Seripfture.  CertaUily 
there  must  be  some  key,  or  means  of  inteifxretiag  it  moi^« 
securely ;  and  on  the  occasion  aUtlded  to|  when  I  bnd>  to-^eoca^ 
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mine  sereral  pasaages  of  Scripture^  I  dontented  myself  with 
laying  down,  as  a  general  rule,  that  we  should  examine  it  by 
meani'  of  ibie^^.ajftd  find  the  key  in  othe?  and  clearer  passa^, 
for  tlto  ond  nnder  examiaatioiu  But  on  the  present  occasion^ 
it  is  neoessary  to  enter  more  fuUy  into  an  exposition  of  a  few 
general  .and  aimple  princii^es,  which  have  their  foundation  in 
the  philosophy  of  ordinary  language,  and  in  common  seis^ 
and  which  will  be  the  principles  that  I  shall  seek  to  follow. 

The  ground-work  of  all  the  science  of  interpretation  is  ex- 
ceedingly simple,  if  we  consider  the  object  to  be  attained. 
Every  one  will  agree,  that  when  we  read  any  book,  or  hear 
any  di;9icourse>  our  object  is  to  understand  what  was  passing 
in  the  author  s  mind  when  he  wrote  or  spoke  those  passagesy>-*. 
that  is  to  say,  what  was  the  meaning  he  himself  wished  to 
give  to  the  expressions  which  he  then  wrote  or  uttered.  At 
this  moment,  for  instance,  that  I  am  addressing  you,  it  l» 
obvious,  from  every  conventional  law  of  society,  that  I  wish 
and  mean  you  to  understand  me.  I  should  be  trifling  with 
your  good  sense,  your  feelings,  and  your  rights,  if  I  intended 
otherwise ;  and  thence  it  follows,  that  I  express  myself  to  the 
best  of  my  power,  in  the  way  that  I  believe  most  conducive 
to  convey  exactly  to  your  minds,  the  ideas  passing  in  mine  4t 
the  moment  I  am  relating  them.  In  fact,  the  object  of  all 
human  intercourse,  pursuant  to  the  established  laws  of  social 
communication,  is  to  transfuse  into  other  minds  the  same 
feelings  and  ideas  that  exist  in  one ;  and  language  is  nothing 
more  tluKR  the  process  whereby  we  endeavour  to  establish  this 
commumotftioni 

It  is^evideai  that  we  have  here  two  terms,  >vhich  ai^e  to  be 
eqi;aMzed,^^the  mind  of  the  speaker  and  that  of  the  hearer ;  and 
if  the  prooess  of  conukiunication  be  properly  performed,  the  one 
must  thoroughly  represent  the  other*  To  illustrate  this  by 
comparison, — if^  from  the  lines  which  you  see  impressed  ou 
paper  from,  a  copper-plate,  you  can  reason,  and  that  in£^libly> 
to 'those  inscribed  on  the  plate,  so  can  you,  in  like  manner,  if 
you  see  only  the  plate,  just  as  correctly  reason  to  the  impres- 
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ftion  which  must  be  thereby  produced,  provyied  tl^e  process 
AAowed  be  correct,  imd  calculated  by  its  natun^  to  cot(imu- 
nieatfi  ^tat  impression.  Ju^t  so,  therefore,  the  object  of  any 
person  who  addresses  others,  either  in  writing  or  in  0pee<^,  .is 
to  convey'  as  clearly  as  possible,  his  meaning  to  their  noiinds. 
If  the  processe's  of  language  be  correct,  except  in.extraordi- 
naiy  cases  of  error — ^for  it  is  ah  exception  if  we  misunderstand 
one  another — ^if  the  act  of  imprinting  be  correctly  performed, 
we  receive  the  impressions  and  ideas  which  the  writer  or 
speaker  wished  to  convey. 

And  hence  we  can  accurately  reason  from  the  meaning 
attached  to  a  speech  by  those  who  heard  it,  to  the  ideas  passing 
in  the  speaker's  mind.  If  then  we  wished  to  ascertain  the 
meaning  of  any  passage  or  book  written  a  hundred  or  a  thousand 
years  ago,  we  must  not  judge  of  it  by  what  we  might  under- 
stand by  such  words  at  present :  we  must  know  what  their 
meaning  was  at  the  time  they  were  spoken.  If  we  open  an  Eng- 
lish author  one  hundred  years  old,  we  shall  find  some  words 
used  to  convey  a  different  signification  from  what  they  do 
now.  We  find,  for  instance,  the  word  wit  to  mean  great 
and  brilliant  parts  including  information  and  learning.  A 
few  centuries  before,  words  which  are  now  trivial  and  in  com- 
mon use,  were  then  dignified.  Thus,  in  old  versions  of  Scrip- 
ture, for  canticle,  the  word  ballad  is  constantly  used;  now, 
Were  any  one  to  argue  on  a  passage  written  at  those  times,  from 
the  meaning  which  such  words  at  present  bear,  it  is  evident  that 
he  would  err.  The  true  rule  of  interpretation,  therefore,  is  to 
*  know  what  must  have  been  the  only  meaning  which  the  actual 
hearers  who  were  alive  and  present  at  the  time  the  words  were 
addressed  to  them,  could  have  put  on  any  expressions ;  and 
if  we  find  that  to  be  a  certain  definite  signification*  and  the 
only  one  which  could  have  been  given,  it  is  clear  that  it 
must  be  the  true  one.  If  we  ascertain  that  the  Jews  must 
have  attached  a  certain  meaning  to  our  Saviour's  words,  and 
could  have  conceived  no  other,  he  must  have  used  them  in  that 
sense,  if  he  wished  to  be  understood.    This  is  called  by  critics^ 
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the  usage  of  tfeeehy  and  is  considered  by  the.  writers, on  the  ia- 
terpretation  of  Scripture,  as  the  true  key  to  undeiBtai^ding  its 
language. 

Such  is  the  simple  process  which  I  intend  to  follow.  I  shall 
investigate  the  expressions  used  by  our  Saviour,  on  different 
occasions — I  shall  endeavour  to  put  you  in  possession  of  the 
opinions  of  those  who  heard  them,  and  to  make  you  under- 
stand, from  the  language  in  which  they  were  spoken,  what  was 
the  only  signification  which  they  could  possibly  have  attached 
to  them.  You  will  thus  see  how  their  feelings  must  have 
verought  at  the  time  they  were  uttered,  leading  them  to  a 
proper  explanation;  and  whatever  we  shall  find  must  have 
been  the  exclusive  interpretation  given  to  phrases  by  these 
persons,  we  shall  have  a  right  to  consider  their  true  meaning. 
By  the  same  test  I  will  try  every  objection, — I  will  enquire 
how  far  they  seize  the  true  meaning  which  the  expressions 
bore  at  the  time  they  were  spoken,  and  by  that  ordeal  only 
must  they  be  justified. 

If  we  look  into  ancient  phrases  and  words,  we  must  bear 
other  considerations  in  mind;  we  must  weigh  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  teacher,  for  every  pei*son  has  a  method  of 
addressing  his  hearers— every  man  has  his  peculiar  forms  of 
speech;  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  a  sort  of  individual 
investigation,  to  see  whether  the  explanation  given  can  be 
reconciled  with  the  ordinary  method  of  him  who  spoke. 
Moreover,  it  has  been  justly  observed  by  an  acute  writer, 
that  he  who  would  lead  others,  must  in  some  respects  follow ; 
that  is  to  say,  no  wise  and  good  teacher  will  run  counter  to 
the  habits  and  ordinary  Teelings  of  those  whom  he  addresses. 
If  he  have  to  recommend  amiable  and  inviting  doctrines,  he 
will  not  clothe  them  in  imagery  which  must  disgust  them, 
by  their  very  proposition.  Without  sacrificing  one  principle, 
or  particle  of  his  opinions,  he  certainly  will  not  go  out  of  his 
way  to  render  them  odious.  These  are  the  principal  consi- 
derations which  I  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  present  to  you, 
before  entering  on  the  examination  of  what  we  consider  the 
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'first  prbof  of  the  Catholic  doctrines  of  the  Ettdiarlst^'to  ood- 
tained  ih  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  gospel  of  St  Jbhn.*'      I 

The  question  regarding  the  interpretation  of  liiis  dt&pter  of 
the  gospel,  like  all  others  of  the  same  nature,  reduce  itself  to 
a  simple  enquiry  into  a  matt^  of  fkct  AH  are  agreed^  for 
instance,  both  Catholics  and  Protestants,  that  the  first  port  of 
the  chapter,  from  ihe  beginning  to  the  26th  terse.  Is  limply 
historical,  and  gives  its  an  account  of  th^  mirade  wirought  by 
our  Saviour,  in  feeding  a  multitude  of  persons  wiihasmafl 
quantity  of  bread.  All  are  also  agreed  as  to  tl^  next  portion 
of  the  chapter;  that  is,  from  the  26th,  so  far  as  about  the  50di 
verse,  thkt  in  it  our  Saviour^s  discourse  is  exclusively  aboot 
faith.  But  at  this  point  enters  the  material  difference  of 
'^opinion  among  us.  We  say,  that  at  that  verse,  or  somewhere 
about  it,  a  change  takes  place  in  our  Saviour  ^  discourse  and 
that  from  thsit  moment  we  are  not  to  understand  him  as  speaking 
of  faith,  but  of  the  real  eating  of  his  body,  and  drinking  of  hb 
blood  sacramentally  in  the  Eucharist.  Protestants,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintain  that  the  same  discourse  is  continiied, 
and  the  same  topic  kept  up  to  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter. 
It  is  manifest  that  this  is  a  question  of  simple  fact  It  is  like 
any  legal  question  regarding  the  meaning  of  a  document; 
and  we  must  establish  by  evidence,  whether  the  latter  part 
can  continue  the  sanie  subject  as  the  preceding. 

I  need  hardly  premise  that  nothing  was  more  familiar  with 
our  Saviour  than  to  take  the  opportunity  of  any  miracle  ivliich 
he  performed,  to  inculcate  some  doctrine  Which  seemed  to 
have  a  special  connexion  with  it  Fop  instance,  in  the  nintli 
chapter  of  St.  John,  having  cured  a  blind  man,  he  proceeds  to 
reprove  the  Pharisees  for  their  spiritual  blindness.  In  t|ie 
fifth,  after  restoring  a  man  who  had  been  deprived  of  the  use 
of  his  limbs,  or  who  had  been  at  least  in  a  very  languishing 
state  of  illness,  he  takes  occasion,  most  naturally,  to  e3q>lu£ 
the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection.  Again,  in  the  tvrelftt 
chapter  of  St  Matthew,  after  having  cast  out  a  devil,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  discourse  upon  the  subject  of  evil  spirits.     Thes^ 
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extmiples  I  bring  merely  to  show  that,  such  being  his  custom. 
It  will  not.  be  denied,  that  if  ever  he  did  wish  for  an  opportu^^ 
nitf  to  piropose  to  his  hearers,  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Pre- 
sence, in  the  Eucharist,  he  could  not,  in  the  whole  course  of 
his  ministry,  have  found  one  more  suited  to  his  purpose.  For, 
as  ^n  this  occasion,  by  blessing  the  bread,  he  gave  it  a  nen^ 
fdS&eAty,  and  made  it  sufficient  to  feed  several  thousands,  we 
<tould  not  suppose  anything  more  parallel  to  that  sacrament, 
therein  his  body  is  multiplied,  ih  a  manner,  so  as  to  form  the 
food  of  all  mankind  in  whatever  part  of  the  world.  This^ 
therefore,  makes  it,  in  the  first  place,  not  at  all  improbable  that 
if  such  a  doctrine  was  to  be  ever  taught, — ^if  such  an  institu- 
tion  was  to  be  ever  made,  this  was  the  favourable  moment  for 
preparing  his  hearers  for  it. 

But  we  can  still  better  illustrate  the  natural  manner  in 
'which  this  discourse  is  introduced.  The  Jews  asked  our 
Saviour  for  a  sign  from  heaven,  and  the  sign  they  insisted  on 
vas;  "  What  sign,  therefore,  dost  thou  show  us,  that  we  may 
see  and  believe  thee, — what  dost  thou  work?  Our  fathers 
did  eat  manna  in  the  desert  as  it  is  written, — ^he  gave  them 
bread  from  heaven  to  eat"  To  which  in  the  following  verse 
be  answers ;  "  Amen,  amen,  I  say  unto  you,  Moses  gave  you 
not  bread  from  Heaven,  but  my  father  giveth  you  the  true 
bread  from  Heaven."  Now,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Jews,  in 
one  of  their  earliest  works  after  the  time  of  Christ,  that  is,  the 
*'  Midrash  Coheleth,"  or  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Ecclesi- 
astes,  assert  that  one  of  the  signs  which  the  Messiah  was  to 
give,  was  precisely  this ;  that  in  the  same  manner  as  Moses 
had  brought  down  the  manna  from  heaven,  so  should  he  bring 
down  bread  from  heaven.  This  being  the  persuasion  of  the  Jews, 
it  was  natural  that  they  should  choose  that  criterion' of  Christ's 
being  sent  from  God,  in  the  same  way  as  Moses;  and  why  our 
Saviour  should  give  a  parallel  on  his  part  to  the  former  food 
ffom  heaven,  in  a  divine  institution,  whereby  men  should  be 
nourished  by  something  more  excellent  than  manna,  by  the 
true  living  bread  coming  down  from  heaven. 

L  2 
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So  far  is  but  preliminary  matter ;  now  let  us  enter  on  the 
question  itself.  I  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  supposing 
that  the  transition  takes  place  in  the  48th  instead  of  th^  5l8t 
verse,  where  it  is  commonly  placed.  I  need  not  enter  imon 
my  reasons,  because  it  is  immaterial ;  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  we  place  it  one  verse  earlier  or  later.  My  reasons 
are  founded  on  a  very  close  and  minute  analysis  of  the  portion 
of  our  SgLviour's  discourse,  between  the  48th  and  534  verses, 
as  compared  with  other  discourses  of  liis,  which  shows^  a  con- 
struction indicative  of  a  transition.  I  pass  them  over,,  how- 
ever, as  they  would  be  likely  to  detain  us  too  long ;  and  oome 
at  once  to  the  point* 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  said,  is  it  probable  that  our 
Saviour,  who  had  just  been  speaking  of  himself  as  the  bread 
of  life,  should  in  the  51st  verse,  going  on  with  precisely  the 
same  expressions,  make  such  a  complete  transition  in  the 
subject  of  his  discourse  ? — Should  we  not  have  something  to 
indicate  this  transition  to  another  subject  ?  To  show  that  there 
is  no  weight  in  this  objection,  I  will  refer  you  to  another  passage 
in  which  precisely  the  same  transition  takes  place ;  namely, 
the  24th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew.  It  is  agreed  by  most  modem 
Protestant  commentators,  English  and  foreign, — and  allow  me 
to  repeat  a  remark  that  I  made  on  a  former  occasion,  that 
when  I  vaguely  say  commentators,  I  always  mean  exclusively 
Protestant  commentators;  because  I  think  it  better  to  quote 
such  authorities  as  will  not  be  so  easily  rejected. by  those  who 
do  not  agree  with  us  in  doctrine, — it  is  the  opinion,  therefore, 
of  all  those  whom  I  have  read,  that  in  the  24th  and  25th 
chapters  of  St.  Mattliew,  there  is  a  discourse  of  our  Saviour 
on  two  distinct  topics,  the  first  regarding  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem ;  and  the  second,  the  end  of  the 
world.  Any  one  may  naturally  ask  where  does  the  transition 
take  place  ?  It  is  manifest,  when  looking  at  the  extremes, — 
that  is,  on  comparing  the  phrases  used  in  the  first  part  of  the 

•  They  are  given  at  full  in  my  "  Lectwr^s  on  the  Real  Presenoe,*'  im. 
40,seq.  -»    i-r- 
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discourse,  and  those  in  the  second,  that  the  same  subject  is 
not  continued,  —  where  then  are  we  to  find  the  point  of 
separation  ?    Now,  all  the  most  accurate  commentators  plac^, 
it  at  the    43d  verse  of  the  24'th  chapter,   and  I  will, just 
read  to  you  the  preceding  verse,  and  one  or  two  of  those 
that  follow.    "  Watch  ye  therefore,  because  ye  know  n,ot  at 
what  hour  your  Lord  will  come.     But  this  know  ye,,  that  if 
the  good  man  of  the  house  knew  at  what  hour  of  the  night 
the  thief  would  come,  he  would,  certainly  watch,  and  would 
not  sufier  his  bouse  to  be  broken  open.'*    You  perceive  no 
transition  between  these  verses,  and  yet  these  commentators 
place  the  transition  exactly  in  the  middle  of  them.     So  .that 
the  same  imagery  is  still  continued  from  one  verse  to  an- 
other, £uid  yet  it  is  agreed  that  a  transition  takes  place  from 
one  subject  to  another,  as  distinct  as  the  destruction  ^of  the 
temple  of  Jeariisalem,  which  took  place  1800  years  ago,  is  from 
the  end  of  the  world,  which  may  not  happen  for  many  cen- 
turies.   Thus  the  preliminary  objection  is  removed;  that  there 
must  be  a  strong  and  marked  transition,  something  like  a  pre- 
fatory phrase,  to  mark  the  passage  from  one  subject  to  another. 
•  Now,  therefore,  on  what  ground  do  we  say  that  in  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  chapter  and  in  the  latter,  a  different  topic  Js 
treated  of?  As  I  have  before  observed,  the  question  is  on  a  point 
of  fact,  and  resolves  itself  into  two:  first,  is  there  a  transition 
here? — and  secondly,  is  it  to  the  true  eating  and  diinking  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ?    In  answer,  therefore, , to > the 
first,  I  sayi  that  I  believe  the  first  portion  of  our  Saviour's 
discourse  to  apply  to  faith,  for  this  simple  reason;  that  every 
expression  he  uses  tliroughout  it,  is  such  as  was  familiar  to  the 
Jews,  as  referring  to  the  subject     For,  the  ideas  of  giving 
bread,  and  of  partaking  of  food  were  commonly  applied  to 
teaching  and  receiving  instruction ;  consequently  there  was  no 
misunderstanding  them.    Thus,  we  have  it  said  in  the  book 
of  Isaiah,  "All  you  that  thirst  come  unto  the  waters,  and 
you  that  have  no  money,  make  haste,  buy  and  eat.     Hearken 
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di^gently  to  me,  and  eat  that  which  is  goodT**^  ^*  To  pat,"  is 
here  applied  to  listening  i^to  instruction.  Our  Saviour  quotes 
P^vteroiiomy— '^  Not  on  bread  alone  does  man '  live,  l>ut  od 
fyresj  word  thaj(  cometh  out  of  the  mouth  of  God^'^^f  Agai^, 
Qoid  nsed  this  remarkable  figure^  when  he  sfdd,  that  he  should 
*laend  forth  a  &mine  into  the  land, — ^qot  a. famine  of  bread 
^or  a  thirst  of  wat^r,  but  of  the  hearing  of  the  word  of  God.*"! 
I^  lil&e  manner,  Wisdom  is  represented  as  saying,  ^*  Come,  eat 
XQj  bread,  and  drink  ^he  wine  whic^  I  have  mingled  for  you.''§ 
fAmong  the  later  Jews,  Maiiyionides,  and  other  eommentaton 
t^j^bserve,  that  wh^iever  the  expression  is  used  among  the 
jPl^p^Bts  or  in  Ecplesi9At6s,  it  19  always  to  be  understood  of 
4pctr^Ie^  Th^efc^e,  whi^  our  Siaviour  singly  addresses  the 
^w^  l^e^king  to  theni  of  the  food  whereof  they  are  to  par- 
jftke,  I  have  no  difficulty  ii^  suppc^ing  tliat  he  could  be  under- 
f^c^  by  all,  a^  referring  to  faith  VS^  him  and  his  teaching. 
But  in  prder  tp  cpijitra^t  th^se  ^pr^p»iO(is  more  strongly  with 
ik9S^  t)iat  follow^  aUow  nate  to  notiqe  a  peculiarity  observable 
s^  iSm  3i$th  verse.  Throughout  the  first  part  of  this  chapter, 
]S  yow  yefid  it  carefully  over,  you  will  not  <^©e  find  our  Saviour 
i^^de  ^  the  id0^  of  eiitiDg;  he  does  sot  once  speak  of 
eating  ^the  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven."  On  the 
aontoary,  in  th^  3fith  verse  he  actually  violate^  the  ordinary 
arhetoricfd  proprieties  of  la^guag^  to  avoid  this  harsh  and 
joimatiiircd  figure.  Tm  th@  iitstances  wh^re  the  .figure  of  food 
is  iqf^Ued  to  h^yiDtg  or  believing  doctrine;  the  inspired 
writers  ne^er  gay,  ^*  Come  and  eat  or.  recspive  me."  B\it  our 
&viour  does  not  even  speak  of  eating  this  figurative  bread  of 
his  idoetrine;  and  at  jthe  same  time  cautiously  escapea  fircan 
applying  the  phrase  directly  to  his  own  person.  JPor^  in  the 
85tii  verse,  Jissus  said  to  them;  ^^I  a|n  the  bread  of  life :  he 
that  comAik  to  vm  shall  noi  hunger,  and  he  that  oelie^eii  in  mi 
shall  not  thirst."  80  that  whan  it  would  app^r  requisite  tc 
fill  up  the  metaphor  by  the  ideas  of  eating  and  driiuung,  a» 
•l8,lv.fi,2.  fMat.iv,4.  :Amoi,?iiin.         §Fkov.ix.i 
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op$osed|tci  hunger  and  til^ret,  he  carefully  avoids  thenii  and 
siibstitutes  Qt;}lers^  A^d  the  phrases  selected  were  soel^as  to 
in4ip^te  to  the  Jews  doctrine  and  belief.  ' 

B)it»  sii^posing  that  they  had  not  understood  Aem  to  be 
80  ^pli^  our  Saviour  is  most  careful  to  explain  them  in  thiat 
senile..  For  th^e  Jews  made  an  objection,  and  milrmured  at  }An 
bqcaiiBe  he  had  said  that  he  was  the  bread  which  came  di/wit 
from  h^ven.  Their  objection  referred  not  so  much  to  his 
ealUng  Umself  bread,  a^  to  his  saying,  that  he  had  come  fraia 
beaVen.  For  their  objeotipn  is :  '<  Is  not  thia  Jesus,  the  son  of 
Joseph,  whose  &ther  and  mother  we  know ;  how  then,  sayeth 
ha,  I  oame  down  from  heaven?"*  Now  then,  see  how  <ms{ 
Saviour  answers,  ih^  objection.  He  eBqploys  no  less  thm 
i^even  or  eight  versesi  in  removing  iU.  Observing  s<mie  littla 
dUffifiulty  about  tiie  expressiona  which  he  has  been  using  tiH 
now,  and  having,  in  vieise  35,  employed  the  words,  ^  Commg 
to  him,"  as  equivalent  to  ''believii^  in.  hini)''  he  from  that 
moment,  until  the  47 th  verse,  never  once  returns  .to  tbefigioi^ 
of  bread  or  food,  or  any  thing  of  that  sort,  to  inculcate  the 
necessity  or  obligation  of  believing  in  him,  but  speaks  simply 
of  faith  in  him,  or  of  its  equivalent,  coming  to  him.  ^Mbr* 
mur  not  among  yourselves.  No  man  can  come  to  me  ex- 
ceptr  the  Father  who  hath  sent  me  draw  him,  and  I  will  raise 
him  up  at  the  hst  day.  Every  one  that  hatii  heard  of  the 
Father,  and  hath  learned,  oamefh  to  me,  not  that  any  man  hath 
seen  the  Father,  but  he  who  is  of  6pd  he  hath  seen  tiie  Faifeher.. 
Ami^,  amen,  I  say  to  you,  he  that  heUeveth  in  ma  hath  ever- 
lastii^  Hfe.^'f  So  that  he  is  most  careful  not  to  return  i^n 
to  the  ideas^  of  "  eating  and  drmking."  This  explains  (Nearly 
thai  his  conversation,  up  to  this  moment,  is  of  &ith;  and 
seei];!^  that  the  expres»ons  were  of  themselves  calculated  to 
convey  ihat  meaning,  to  those  ivho  heard  them^  and  :fiDding 
ijiat  Jesus  himself  so  explained  them,  yi^  eondttde  Ihat  he 
must  have  been  speaking  of  faith.  •  ' 

•V.42.  tVv.43,47.    ' 
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Now,  then,  let  us  come  to  the  second  part  of  ;the  discourse;. 
The  £rst  portion  he  closes  thus  i-^^  Amen,  Anven,  I  s^y  unto 
you,  he  that  believeth  in  me  hath  everlasting  life.*' .  W^  may 
consider  this  as  a  proper  epilogue  or  conclusion.  Snt^  from 
this  moment,  he  begins  to  use  another  form  of  phraseology, 
which  he  had  carefully  avoided  in  the  first  part  of  his  dis- 
course, and  it  only  remains  to  examine,  whether  it  could  con- 
vey the  idea  that  he  was  still  going  on  with  the  same  topic,  or 
must  have  led  his  hearers  necessarily  to  believe  that  he  was 
speaking  of  the  real  eating  of  his  flesh,  and  drinking-  of  his 
blood.  This  enquiry  must  be  conducted  on  precisely  the  same 
principles.  Now,  I  unhesitatingly  assert,  that  there  are  dif- 
ferences of  language  in  the  words  that  follow,  such  as  must 
necessarily  have  made  the  [impression  on  his  hearers,  that  is, 
those  who  were  the  true  interpreters  of  his  words,  that  he  no 
longer  meant  to  teach  the  same,  but  quite  another  doctrine. 

In  the  first  place,  you  will  observe  that  our  Saviour  had 
previously  avoided  with  care,  and  even  at  some  sacrifice  of 
the  proprieties  of  speech,  any  expresdon,  such  as  ^^  eating 
the  bread  of  life,"  much  more  "  eating  his  own  person."  He 
had  even  abandoned  the  metaphor  entirely,  on  seeing  that 
some  misunderstanding  had  resulted  from  using  these  expres- 
sions ;  and  yet  now,  all  on  a  sudden,  he  returns  to  them  in  a 
much  stronger  manner;  and  he  does  it  in  such  a  way  that  lus 
hearers  could  not  possibly  have  conceived  from  them  the  same 
meaning  as  before.  He  says, — ''  I  am  the  living  bread  which 
came  down  from  Heaven.  If  any  man  eat  of  this,  he  ahall 
live  for  ever ;  and  the  bread  which  I  will  give,  is  my  flesh, 
for  the  life  of  the  world."  He  goes  on  afterwards  to  say^*^ 
*^  Amen,  Amen,  I  say  to  you,  except  you  eat  the  flesh  of.the 
Son  of  Man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  shall  not  have  life  in 
you.  He  that  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  bloody  hath 
everlasting  life ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.  For 
my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed.  He 
that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood,  abideth  in  me, 
and  I  in  him.     As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I  live 
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l^ilte^  iFftthei^^  i&he  thttesLUah  me,  the  saine  aJso  sfafifl'live 
byitoefr-'-*'  N«^,'here  are  a  series  of  expressions,  which,  on' a 
ijlJitfpl^^erusal,  appear  a  much  stronger  and  grosser  violation 
^»  jpopiriety  of  speech,  if  our  Saviour  meant  to  be  nnder- 
fllftttd  %uratively.  But,  as  I  before  intimated,  if,  up  to  this 
point,  our  Saviour  had  evidently  given  up  the  figure  of  eating 
and  drinking,  would  he  have  returned  to  it  again,  without  any 
necessity  ?  And  if,  having  seen  that  misunderstanding  had 
before  risen  from  it,  he  had  discontinued  it,  can  we  believe 
tiiat  he  would  resume  it,  in  a  still  more  marked,  and  strongly 
dbaracterised  form^  without  some  absolute  necessity  ?  This 
necessity  could  only  result  from  the  introduction  of  a  new  topic ; 
as,  otherwise,  he  might  have  persevered  in  the  literal  exposition. 
Here,  then,  we  have  one  evidence  of  a  transition  in  the  dis* 
course  to  a  new  topic ;  but  there  are  other  marked  differences. 

2dly,  In  the  former  part  of  his  discourse,  our  Saviour 
always  speaks  of  this  bread  as  given  by  his  Father.  He  says, 
*^  This  is  the  bread  which  his  Father  had  sent  from  Heaven 
and  given  to  the  Jews."f  In  the  second  portion  which  I  have 
just  read,  he  no  longer  speaks  of  his  Father  as  giving  this 
bread,  but  says  that  he  himself  gives  it.  The  giver  is  different 
in  the  two  cases,  and  we  are  consequently  authorized  to  sup- 
pose that  the  gift  likewise  is  different. 

Srdly.  Our  Saviour,  in  the  first  part  of  the  discourse, 
speaks  of  the  consequence  of  this  partaking  of  the  bread  of 
11^,  'as  consisting  in  our  being  brought  or  drawn  unto  him, 
ot  Ruling  to  him.J  These  expressions  throughout  the  New 
Testadcyent,  are  applied  to  faith.§  In  a  number  of  passages, 
wh^e  persbns  are  said  to  be  brought  to  Christ,  it  is  always 
meant  that'  they  are  to  be  brought  to  faith  in  him.  This  is 
the  '^m  i^ays  used  in  the  first  part  of  the  discourse,  and 
eaaotly  corresponds  to  our  interpretation  of  it  concerning 

♦  Yv.  51-58.  .     .  t  Yv.  32,  83»  89,  40,  43,  44.        J  Vv.  35,  ZG,  44f,  4fi; 
§  This  is  fully  proved  in  the  **  Lectures  pn  the  Real  Presence,"  p. ,59 ;. 
which  see.    See  Mat.  xi.  28,  Lu.  vi.  47,  Jo.  v.  40,  vii.  37. 
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tMi.  But  itt  1^  tsbomd  yott,  mi^  Sbvkmf^  nerved  ifl|)M^  of 
our  bekig  brought  to  Mm  t  but  «l«i«iy»^f  o«r  a^l>klibg  4#4lliii, 
or  being  incorporated  with  him,  whicb  ei^xreBiiote  81%  iMiays 
fused- to  deoMe  love  sM  charityr*  Thk  piamk  oeciAf»^iii  tUs 
iiens^  J^hn  xr.  4-9,  1  Jo.  H.  24,  ir.  16-17.  If,  tWn^  Ute^d, 
in  the  iirst  part  of  tkef  dis^our^  the  efficaey  attribute  to 
that  which  Christ  inculcated,  to  be  precisdy  what  ii  ever  at- 
Jdbuted  to  ftdth,  we  see  a  strong  ooi^rmation  that  the  dis- 
course related  to  that  virtue.  But,  similarly,  when  we  Ibd 
the  expression  changed,  and  one  used  whi($h  no  longer  a{q)lies 
to  it,  but  to  a  totiBLlly  diffeiient  virtue,  ^at  is,  to  a  wakok  by 
love  with  Christ,  we  are  equally  authorised  in  con^derlng 
a  diiSf^t^ent  subject  introduced,  and  soiBe  institution  alluded 
to,  which  li  to  unite  us  to  Christ,  not  merdy  through  Mth, 
but  still  more  through  love. 

These  are  striking  distinctions  between  tiie  first  part  -of  our 
Lord's  discourse  and  the  second :  but  the  most  hnpottaat  yet 
remains  to  be  explained,  and  will  require  one  or  two  prefimi- 
nary  remarks.  One  of  the  most  delicate  points  in  the  i&ler- 
pretation  of  Scripture,  is  the  explanation  of  figures^  tropes, 
and  simiks.  It  is  supposed  by  Protestants,  that  by  eating  the 
flesh  of  Christ,  and  drinking  his  blood,  nothing  more  was 
meant  than  a  figure  or  image  of  bdieving  in  him.  If  this  be 
the  case,  I  might  observe,  fi>r  instanee,  that  if  to  eat  the  bread 
of  life  simply  meant  tol>eHeve  in  Christ,  it  follows  that  the 
verb  to  eaty  is  equivalent  to  the  verb  to  believe^  When,  ikesre* 
fore,  our  Saviour  speaks  of  eating  his  flesh,  if  eating  beeqiii- 
valent  to  believing,  we  must  suppose  that  he  meant  beliepHng 
in  his  flesh,  a  doctrine  quite  diflerent,  and  totally  distittet,  firem 
the  other,  and  which  no  one  has  imagined  our  Saviour  to  have 
here  taught.  For,  if  the  Jews  offended,  it  was  rather  by  too 
closely  attending  to  the  exterior  and  material  appeanmee^-of 
things,  and  neglecting  their  spiritual  value ;  nor  can  we  sup- 
pose that  our  blessed  Saviour,  standing  visibly  before  them  in 

•Vv.  57,58. 
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u^d()»h|' w49|ildrtaiE»'giieat  ptiM  toiocitlaateaTbelief'bi  the 

''  ,i-Bttt  i0  vetojni^.  I  liaipe  just  jemaxk^d^  tb^  it^^mnd 
4gi»esy  aild  t^es^  form,  the  most  deHcate  ^m^eaU  of  Sovip- 
tunil  plbaseoiogy,  a%  in  faet^  they  do  of  every  laD^gu^e. 
.AJAough  it  maj  appear,  at  firat  8%ht^  that  nothiog  i»  ao  i^i^ae 
and  indefinite  in  a  hmguage  ae  figurative  e^eechf  whi^  may 
be  varied  without  limits,  yet  iait^  in  trtith,.  quite  l^eve^rse. 
For  there  ia  nothing  in  trhidi  we  are  less  at  liberty  •  to  vary 
from  ordinary  acceptation  than  in  conventionai  trppioal  phrase- 
ology. So  long  as  we  are  using  terms  in  their  literal  sense, 
there  may  be  some  vagueness ;  but  the  moment  sociefy  has 
filed  on  any  certain  figurative  adaptation  of  words,  we  are  no 
logger  free  to  depart  from  it,  without  risking  the  most  cons^ 
plete  misunderstanding  of  our  words.  Notlung  is  easi^  than 
totry  this  assertion  by  any  proverbial  expression  of  ordiniuy  use; 
but  X  will  content  myself  with  one  simple  and  obvious  illustra- 
tion. We  know  that  mankind,  in  general  have  attached  the 
i4ea  of  certain  charad;eri8tic  qualities  to  the  names  of  some 
animals.  Thus^  when  we  say  tiiat  a  man  is  like  a  lamb,  or 
like  a  wolf,  we  understand  precisely,  what  ia  meant  by 'the 
exprdssion  used,  we  know  what  characteristic  it  indicates.  If 
we  say  that  a  person  who  is  ill,  or  in  pain,  suffers  like  a  lamb, 
we  understand  the  foree  of  the  expreBsion+^-that  he  is  meek 
and  patient  under  his  affliction.  If  we  used  it  in  any  different 
seipise,  we  should  necessarily  deceive  our  hearers.  Again,  we 
uiidenstand  by  the  figure  of  a. lion,  a. character  composed  of  a 
€}ertainrpi>^prtion  of  stren^h  andprowessy  mixed  with  a  de* 
giee  of  gen^oua  and  noble  feeling.  By  the  figure  of  a  tiger, 
QU  th^  other  hand,  we  understand  great  animal  strength,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  united  with  fierceness,  cruelty,  and  brutality. 
These  two  animals  have  many  qualities  in  common  ;  but  still, 
if  w^  say  that  a.  man  is  like,  or  is  a  lion,  our  hearers  under* 
stand  from  the  ordinary  received  acceptation  of  the  word,  what 
is  meant.    But  suppose  you  meant  nothing  more  than  that  his . 
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iiiAbs  were  beauttfutty  formed,  thaif  he  was  exceecfingljr  agile^ 
and  that  his  power  of  leaping,  or  running,  was  Very  great, 
though  these  are  all  properties  of  thd  Hon,  would  aitf  body 
understand  you?  Would  you  not  deceive  yourhearets?  Most 
undoubtedly;  and  more  by  such  a  wrong  use  of  an  ordlnBry * 
admitted  form  of  figurative  speech,  than  by  any  other  depar^ 
ture  from  usual  language.  And  if,  in  like  manner,  you  called 
a  man  of  great  strength  of  limb,  or  a^lity,  a  tiger,  ydu  would 
be  doing  him  a  positive  injustice ;  you  would  be  guilty  of 
calumny,  because  his  hearers  VouM  not  depart  from  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  trope,  and  would  impute  ferocity 
to  him. 

Thus,  therefore,  if  we  can  establish  that  any  expression  in 
any  language,  besides  its  own  simple,  obvious,  natural,  and 
literal  acceptation,  had  an  established  and  recognized  meta- 
phorical one,  we  have  no  choice — ^no  right,  to  establish  any 
meaning  between  the  literal  and  that  figurative  one,  and  We 
have  even  no  right  to  create  another  figurative  one,  unless  we 
prove  that  it  was  in  equal  use.  Now,  the  term  eating  a  per-^ 
sons  flesh,  besides  its  sensible  carnal  meaning,  had  an  esta- 
blished, fixed,  invariable,  tropical  signification,  among  those 
whom  our  Saviour  addressed ;  and  therefore,  we  cannot  de- 
part from  the  literal  meaning,  or,  if  we  do,  it  can  only  be 
to  take,  without  choice,  that  figurative  one.  On  this  ground 
do  I  maintain,  that  a  diange  of  phraseology  took  place  at 
V.  48 ;  because,  after  tiiat  verse,  our  Saviour  Uses  exprestoions- 
which  allow  no  choice  between  the  real  partaking  of  his  body 
and  blood,  and  a  settled  figurative  signification,  wMeh  tid  oHe 
will  fot  a  moment  think  of  adopting.  For  I  Say,  that  whetiier 
we  examine  the  phraseology  of  Scripture,  or  Hhe  hnguttge 
spoken  at  this  day  (which  is  but  a  dialect  of  that  spoken  at 
the  time  of  our  Saviour)  inPsJestine,  where  all  the  eustoitii^ 
manners,  and  feelings,  are  hardly  one  tittle  changed  sinte  bi^ 
thb^,  or  if  we  examine  the  language  spoken  by  l&tmiAfy^\f^ 
find  the  expresston,  to  eat  the  flesh  of  any  person,  willt 'li>fiiMI^ 
invariable;  signifieation  t)f  d6ing  by  thought  or  deed>   but 


pri^eipaJlj^by.fi^  und  ca]«siH)iojasAcausatii](Q9  e  grieiToufli  injury, 
tQitiiat  iH4iyidmiL  Foranstaace^  Kire  have,  in  thn  27,thVi*9lT^ 
thi$.«xpF€»6ioPyrr7,<<  Whil^  the  wicked  .draw,  near  agaipst  nm^, 
to  «£|t  my.  fiesh  ^Wthat  is,  aa  aU  commentators  yxpm  )it  .i^a^i^ 
agoeed)  to  oppress^  to  vex,  to  ruin  me..  Again,  in  the  ;19^)i . 
chapter  of  Job^— "  Why  do  you  persecute  me,  and  arei^ 
satis&ed  with,  my  flesh  ;* — ^that  is,  with  eating  my  flash, .  /QaJUiX)c^T, 
niating  and  persecuting  me  by  words,  which,  as  I  observ^f}, 
is^the  most  ordinary  meaning  of  the  metaphor.  In  the  prophet. , 
Mioahy  again, — "  Who  also  eat  the  flesh  of  my  people  i'— 
that  is,  who  oppress  them,  and  do  them  serious  injury.  In 
Ecdesiastes,  (c.  iv.)— "  The  fool  foldethhis  arms  together,  and 
eats  his  own  flesh  ;" — ^that  is,  he.  destroys,  ruins,  himself.  Th^e 
are  the  only  passages  where  the  phrase  occurs  in  the  old  Te^ 
tament,  although  allusion  is  made  to  the  same  idea  in  the  1,4th 
chapter  of  Job, — "  They  have  opened  their  jaws  against  me,-r-. 
they  have  filled  themselves  with  me.*'  In  the  New  Testament,  it 
occurs  once  or  twice.  St.  James,  (v.  3)  speaking  to  th^ 
wicked,  says, — ^'  Your  gold  and  silver  is  cankered,  and  the 
rust  of  them  shall  be  for  a  testimony  against  you,  and  shall 
eat  your  flesh  like  fire."  These  are  the  only  occasions  on  which 
the  expression  occurs  in  Scripture,  except  where  it  is  spoken 
of  the  very  act  of  really  eating  human  flesh,  and  in  every 
case  it  has  the  fixed  and  determinate  tropical  signification!  of 
doing  a  serious  injury  or  harm,  particularly  by  calumny,  , 

Th^  nex^t  way  to  investigate  the  meaning  of  this  phrase^  is 
by  seeing  ^hat  force  it  has  with  those  who  have  inheritedi  opt 
only  the  .country,  but  all  ihe  feelings,  and  most  of  the  opinion^, 
of  tJLOse  aoiong  whom  our  Saviour  spoke  ;  that  is,  the  A^^^y 
who  novf  opQupy  the  H{>ly  Land,  It  is,  acknowledged  .by  all 
bibUoal  scholars,  that  their  writings,  their  manners,  and. c^u^- 
toms,  aAd  tiheir  feelings^  form  the  richest  .miner  for  the  iUu^ 
tr^ion.^  of  Spripture^  in  consequence  of  their  exact  semf>]anp^ 
OA/SO  many  points,  io  what  is  there  Tdesoribed.  It  is  sujigubur 
lj|[0^l|q^qng  these-  mmy  the  most  common  .fpna  of .  f^piressio^ 
tprdesig^?|te  i^luipi^yp  is  to  say  that  a  jger^w-^ali^thej^sBh  of 
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andthi&f.    I  have  mYlefAxtd^mBEdiheBitot^imm^^ 
iia^ve'Wkitei«>  and  Twill  gire^yim,oneiC»rtYf>v^    Weh^t^fe^^r 
indtask^,  in  tiie^sodeof  MohiimnBdBii'lai^>^e)lJu3amitbb 
preegion : — ^  Do  not  speak  ill  DAe^ofi^nolhir  in  las-  abfi^^ce^ 
Would  any  of  you  like  to  eat  the  fleab  of  lus.lNrotber^  yt^ 
dekd  ?    Verily  you  would  abhor  it"-^That  is^  equs^y  sbou^d 
you  abhor  calumny.    One  of  their  poets^  Nawabi^  wxit^r- 
<<  You  say  that  you  are  fasting,  but  you  are  eating  the  flesh,  of 
your  brother."    in  a  poetical  woiic,  called  the  Hamasap  we 
read, — **  I  am  not  given  to  detraetiony  or  to  eating  the  flesh 
of  my  neighbour."    We  have  also  Ma  idea»  in  constaot  allu* 
sions'  in  their  proverbs  and  fables**      Thus,  it  b  completely 
understood  by  peraons  conversant  with  the  language^  that 
among  the  Arabs  this  phrase  has  no  other   meaning  than 
wickedly  to  calumniate  and  detract  an  individual     And  ob* 
serve,  that  it  is  not  in  the  words  thai  this  idea  rests,  but  in  the 
spirit  of  the  language ;  for,  in  every  instance  which  I  have  given, 
^re  is  a  variety  of  phrase,  a  different  verb  or  substantive ;  so 
that  it  is  not  merely  one  term  always  used  figuratively,  but  it 
is  in  every  instance  a  varied  phvase,  so  as  to  prove  that  the 
idea  is  in  the  mind  of  the  heurer. 

In  the  third  place,  we  come  to  the  language .  in  which  our 
Saviour  himself  spoke.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  Syro-Chaldaic 
thaf«  is  no  expression  for  to  accuse  or  calumniate,  except  to  sat 
a  morsel  of  the  person  calumniated ;  so  much  so,  that  in  the 
Syriac  versicm  of  Scripture,  which  was  made  one  («  two 
centuries  after  the  timie  of  our  Saviour,  there  is  no  expressioiL 
used  Ihroughout  for  tkedevil^  which,. in  the  Greek  version, 
signifies  the  accuser,  or  calumolator,.  but  the  ^^  eater  of  flesh*" 
Whenever  the  Jews  are  said  in  the  Gospel  to^  have  accused 
our  Saviour,  they  are  said,  in  this  version,  to  have  eaten  a  moreei 
or  portion  of  him.  In  the  Chakiaio  parts  of  Danklf  whea 
he  IB  accused,  it  is  said  that  the  accusers  eat  a  portion  of  him 
before  the  king.  I  could  quote  the  authority  of  all  the  first 
living  writers-  on  the  H^nrew,  and  other  cme&tid  languages, 
♦  See  texts  and  references  In  « Iieetare%"  M.ab»vei  p.  67,  $^^, 
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iB^^i^f  <^the(9eaa4»ertt<m8  3  I  need  cHily^Bieiitioot  tlie  name* 
of^MichaeliSi  Wiser,  and  Geseniwi;  all  of '  wliom  expressly^ 
tftate,  itt  dURsrent  parts  of  liMnr- works»  that  the  evpresaion  is 
idways  ivo  used/ and  oan  mean  nothing  eke. 

Letnsr  no<w  cfone  to  the  application  of  this  discnssion.  The 
Jews,  so  fieur  as  we  have  any  meam  of  ascertaining  the  significa- 
tion which  they  attached  to  the-expression,  eating  a  person's 
fleshy  are  proved  to  have  given  it  a  definite  figurative  meaning,  in 
the  sense  of  doing  a  grievous  injury,  ei^ecially  by  calumny. 
According  to  the  natural,  necessary  rule  of  interpretation,  we 
have  no  choice,  if  we  put  cursives  in  the  position  of  hearers,^^ 
if  we  enter  into  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  our  Saviour  spoke,-?- 
we  have  no  choice,  except  between  the  literal  signification  and 
that  only  figurative  (me,  that  prevailed  among  them.  And  if 
any  attempt  be  made  to  adopt  any  other  figurative  meaning, 
the  least  for  which  we  have  a  right  to  ask,  is  an  equal  demon- 
stration, that  such  figurative  application  was  so  generally  used' 
among  the  Jews,  as  that  there  was  some  chance,  at  least,  of 
its  being  so  understood. 

Thus  far,  therefore,  may  suffice,  on  the  examination  of  the 
phraseology  used  in  our  Saviour's  discourse.  We  have  found 
one  class  of  phrases  i«  the  first  part  of  the  discourse,  which 
could  be  undentood  only  of  Utath ;  we  have  found  in  the 
second,  expressi<»is  ol  a  totaUy  different  chwraeter,  which  no 
oriterion  that  the  Jews  possessed  eould  lead  them  to  interpret 
odierwise  than  in  the  literal  sense,  or  in  that  one  figurative 
sense,  from  which  all  must  at  once  recoil. 

But  there  is  anothei:  ground  of  proof  in  our  lavour,-^the  ex- 
pression now  used  by  our  Saviour,  of  drinking  his  blood,  as 
well  as  eating  his  fiesh.  I  have  before  observed,  that  no  per- 
son interested  in  having  his  doctrine  received  by  his  auditors, 
can  well  be  supposed  to  use  an  illustradon  of  all  others  odious 
to  them,  one  whi(^  appeared  to  command  something  against 
the  most  positive  and  sacred  law  of  God.  Now,  we  may  ob- 
serve two  things;  first,  that  the  simple  drinking  of  blood, 
under  any  circumstances,  or  in  any  extremity,  was  considered 
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second  plaQe*  that  partaking  of  human  b)oQd  tv^aai^coimdeQedt 
still  worse, — ^the  greatest  cucse  which  Gpd  oould  possibly. 
inflict  upon  his  eaanies.  Now,  I  would  ask,<isit/xxedible 
tl^at  our  Saviour,  when  proposiAg  and  recommending  to  his 
hearers,  one  of  the  most  consoling  and  amiable  of  all  his  doc-, 
trin^  would  have  voluntarily  chosen  to  conceal  it  under  such 
a  frightful  and  revolting  image  ?  For  it  is  obvious,  that,  as  he 
had  before  used  the  ordinary  figure  of  food  to  signify  belief  in 
hioa,.  and  in  his  redemption,  if  they  wished  to  be  saved, — there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  his  continuing  the  ssune  phrase ;  or,  if 
he  chose  to  depart  from  the  figurative  word,  can  we  imagine 
that  he  would  have  selected,  of  all  others,  one  most  likely  to 
convey  to  his  hearers*  minds  the  most  disagreeable  and  painful 
idea?     Such  a  supposition  is  at  once  manifestly  repulsive. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  simple  drinking  of  blood,  under  any 
circumstances,  the  prohibition  belongs  to  the  oldest  law  given 
to  Noah,  upon  the  regeneration  of  the  human  race,  after  the 
deluge.^  But  in  the  law  of  Moses,  we  read, — ^^  If  any  man 
whosoever,  of  the  house  of  Israel,  or  of  the  strangers  who 
scyourn  among  them>  eat  blood,  I  will  set  my  face  against  his 
soul,  and  will  cut  him  ofi*  from  among  hb  people."f  We 
find,  consequently,  that  partaking  of  blood  is  never  mentioned 
except  as  a  dreadful  crime.  When  the  anny  of  Saul  had 
slaughtered  the  cattle  in  the  blood,  it  was  told  to  him»  that 
'^  the  people  had  sinned  against  the  Lord;  and  he  said^.ye 
have  transgressed.**j:  And  in  the  book  of  Judith^  'WJMefa«4 
whatever  any  one's  opinion  of  its  canonical  autibiority.iDay.'be, 
is  at  least  sufficient  to  show  what  the  feeliiKgs.  of  .the  Jew8> 
were,  it  is  said  of  the  people  of  Bethulia,  that  '^  for  dxoti^it 
of  water,  they  are  to  be  counted  among  the  dead;  andrthcfyt 
have  a  design  even  \x^  kill  the  cattle  and  drink  their  bUood*  .vu 
therefore,  because  they  do  these  things,  it  i^  certain  >tfaeyiWiiU 
be  given  up  to  destruction." §     Even  in  cases,  thett,i.of<ihe 

•  Gen.  ix.  4.        \  Lev.  vii.  10.        %  1  Sam.  xiv.  S3.     §  Jfldifh  iS.  10-11; 
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last  extremity,  it  was  supposed,  that  if  men  proceeded  so  far 
as  to  taste  blood,  they  had  no  chance  of  escape,  but  were  sure 
to  be  deKviered  to  utter  destruction. 

But  if  we  come  to  speak  of  eating  human  flesh,  or  drinking  hu- 
man blood,  we  find  it  is  never  mentioned,  except  as  the  final  curse 
which  God  could  inflict  on  his  people,  or  on  their  foes. — "  In- 
stead of  afountain  and  ever  running  river,  thou  gavest  human 
blood  to  the  unjust"*  In  the  Apocalypse,  it  is  wrftten : — 
*^  Thou  hast  given  them  blood  to  drink,  for  they  have  deserved 
iff  And  Jeremiah  is  commanded  to  prophesy,  as  a  plague 
which  would  astonish  all  men,  that  the  citizens  should  be  ob- 
liged to  ^*  eat  every  man  the  flesh  of  his  friend.*' j:  With  these 
feelings  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  can  you  suppose  that  our 
Saviour,  if  he  was  desirous  of  proposing  to  them  a  doctrine, 
would  have  clothed  it  under  such  imagery,  as  was  never  used 
by  them  except  to  describe  a  heinous  transgression  of  the 
divine  law,  or  the  denunciation  of  a  signal  curse  and  judg- 
ment from  God  ?  I  am,  therefore,  warranted  in  arguing  from 
this  again,  that  such  necessity  obliged  him  to  use  these  expres- 
sions, as  that  he  could  not  possibly  depart  from  them,  if  he 
wished  to  propound  his  doctrine  to  his  hearers ;  and  that  he 
was  driven  to  them,  however  revolting,  because  he  could  not 
adequately  state  it  in  any  other  words.  And  this  necessity 
could  only'  be  their  forming  the  literal  expression  of  the  doc- 
trine proposed.  ' 

But,  my  brethren,  hitherto  we  have  been  in  a  manner  feel- 
ing our  way ;  making  use  of  such  criterions,  and  such  means 
of  illustration,  as  we  could  collect  from  other  sources;  but  I 
now  come  tO' the  best  and  surest  canon  of  interpretation.  It  is 
not  often  we  have  the  advantage  of  having  it  recorded,  in  so 
many  words,  what  was  the  meaning  attached  to  the  words 
spoken  by  those  who  heard  them.  We  are  generally  obliged 
to  investigate  a  text,  as  we  have  hitherto  done,  by  bringing  it 
into  comparison  with  whatever  passages  resemble  it  in  other 
places, — it  is  seldlom  we  have  the  hearers'  own  explanation, — 
•  Wisd.  xi.  7.        t  Apoc.  xvL  6.  J  Jer.  lax,  8,  9. 
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and  still  sddomer  that  we  can  arrive  afc  tha-'taiBkhe/s  •deoittBi- 
tioifr  of  what  he  meant.  Theie  fona  the  suresbaad  moitreili- 
vinciiig  sources  of  interpretaAkm.  ". 

It  is  evident  that  the  Jews,  in  ^  focmev  part  of  1te  dit- 
eoiine^  when  our  Samur  s^poke  of  ooamg  down  fisem  Hmsna^ 
had  not  uoderBtood  him,  so  fiur,  at  leasts  as  to  oatt:  ia  queslaoii 
his  having  come  down  froogi  Heaven.  .Our  Saviour  remonta 
that  difficulty,  and  goes  on,  again  and  again  incukating' the 
aeoessity  of  belief  in  him.  The,  Jews  make  no  farther  olgec- 
tion,  consequently  they  are  satisfied ;  and  so  far  as  that  doo* 
trine  went,  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said  agasnst  i^  If 
wie  are  to  understand  our  Saviours  (fisoouisey  in.  the  latter 
part  of  the  chapter,  as  only  a  continuation  of  Uie  preoadbig, 
the  Jews  could  have  no  new  reason  to  object^  because  tbeb' 
only  doubt  about  his  coming  down  from  Heaven  had  been.  f!&* 
moved^  How  comes  it^  the^efore^  that  they  did  not  fed 
satisfied  with  what  came  a&erwards?  It  canr  only  be».  that 
they  wece  convinced  he  had  passed  into  a  new  subjects  AA^ 
our  Saviour  had  removed  their  former  objection,  they  had 
loomed  nothing ;  but  no  soooj^did  he  come  to  the  other  sec* 
tion  of  his  disoouis^  than  they  inunediatdiy  oomplaiaed: — 
no  sQonev  did  he  say,  ^  sad  the  bread  whioh  1  will  giv»  is  my 
flesh/' — ^thaa  they  ipslanUy  murmured  and  exdaimed*  "  Vom 
ean^  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to  eat?"  They  did  not 
understand  it  as  a  continuation  of  the  topic  on  whi<^  hfehad 
been  previously  addresni^  to  them ;  they  felt  that  the  aaine 
difioourse  was  not  continued;  foe  this  was  ^idently.^.  difficult 
grounded  on  the  supposition  of  a  chaage  of  subject  .  Ni^w^ 
w^at  was  the  diffici^ty?  Maai&s%  the  diftpulty,  or  im- 
possibility, of  receiving  the  doc^^ia>eir  Bujb  if  th^y  had;  thojsght 
he  still  spoke  of  faith  in  l^  aothhig  was  easier  ths^  to  an- 
iterstand  it  For  tliey  had  ab^eady  heard  bin  speak  «t  )fmgf^ 
on  the  subject,  without  compljetot.  fiut  tl^  vesy  ffucm.  of 
eKpre8sion,--T<<  how  cam  this  mm  gjive.ushis  Mesh^ tO'^^ — 
poroves  that  <tey  beUeved  hlip  ncp"  to^  proposes  thing. i^gapos^le 
to  perform-«^they  could  not.  conceive  how  it  ii)f;9St  tp^^x^arffcd 
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t  ti^ar lateral aaiuwu  Notonly  so,  bat  this  is  agnced  (mall  haads;  far 
we  are  often  upbn^ded  for  res^iibliiig  the  laen  of  CapemaAtSy 
i  in  taking  the  enpresBicnis  addressed  to  them,  in  their  carnal 
I  Mteral  sense:  so  that  they  must  be  considered  as  agreemgwiih 
n  us  in  assuming  the  Utaral  interpretation.  So  far^  therefoie, 
i  we  have  every  reason  to  say,  that  Hiey  who,  in  ordinary  oir« 
I  pumstanees,  must  be  considered  the  best  interpreters  of  any 
I  expression  used,  agreed  that  our  Saviour's  words  oould  convey 
[  |io  meaning  to  them  but  the  literal  one.    I  say  in  ordinaofy 

circumstances,  because,  on  any  occasion,  ware  you  to  read  am 
I  account  of  what  had  taken  place  many  years  ago,  and  there 

j  were  expressions  so  obscure  that  you  did  not  understand  them, 

I  and  could  any  one  who  had  been  on  the  spot  explain  them^ 

imd  tdl  you  what  they  meant,  you  would  admit  his  testimony, 
and  allow  that,  being  a  man  of  those  times,  he  had  a  right  to 
be  considered  a  competent  authorily .  Therefore,  so  far  as  the 
Jews  are  concerned,  and  so  far  as  hearers  are  ike  pr&j^ 
jodges  of  the  meaning  of  any  expression  addressed  to  them, 
we  have  their  testimony  with  us,  that  our  Saviour's  ex|»'essieiB8 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  discourse^  were  such  as  could  not  lelbr 
to  faith,  but  related  to  a  new  doetrine,  which  appeared  to 
them  impossible. 

We  must  not,  however,  be  satisfied  with  this  discovery ;  Ibr 
a  great  and  important  question  here  arises.  The  Jews  believed 
our  Saviour's  words  in  the  literal  sense,  even  as  we  do ;  but  the 
hnportant  point  is,  were  they  right  in  doing  so,  or  were  they 
wrong  ?  If  they  were  right  in  taking  our  Saviour's  words:  litfr* 
tuily,  we  also  are  right,—- if  i^ey  were  wrong  in  taking  ^bem 
Kterally,  then  we  abo  are  wrong.  The  entire  questi)(Hi  bdw 
hinges  on  this  point, — the  ascertaining,  if  possible,  whether  Khe 
Jews  were  right,  or  whether  they  were  wrong,^  in  takki^ehwt's 
words  in  their  literal  sense.  A  most  aecuralse  criterion  by 
'  whi(Jh  to  discover  whether  the  Jews  and  ourselves  he  right 
or  wrbng,  easily  presents  itself,  and  the  process  of  applying 
tt'ii^^  vety  simple  one.  Let  us  examine,  in  the  first  place, 
all  those  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  where  our  Saviour's 
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hearers  wrongly  tioderstood  his  figurative* '  exptessioiis  in  a- 
literal  sense,  and,  in  consequ^DGe*  of  this  erroneous  nA^rprttBL'^ 
tiout  raised  an  objection  to  the  doctrine:  and  veshall  see  hoWo«r 
Lord  acts  on  such  occasions.    We  wiU  then  examine  aio&er 
case ;  that  b,  where  his  hearers  take  his  words  literally,  and  tare 
right  in  doing  so;  and  on  thatliteral  ioteiipretaiioQ  rigfadyitakeB^ 
ground  objections  to  the  doctrine ;  and  then  we  shall  see  bow ' 
he  acts  in  these  cases.    Thus  we  shall  draw  from  our  Savkmr  8 
method  of  acting,  two  rules  for  ascertaining  whether  the  Jews 
were  right  or  wrong ;  we  shall  see  to  which  class  our  objection 
belongs — and  we  cannot  refuse  to  abide  by  such  a  judgment. 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  we  have  eight  or  nine  passages 
in  the  New  Testament  where  our  Lord  meant  to  be  taken 
figuratively,  and  the  Jews  wrongly  took  his  words  in  their 
crude  literal  sense,  and  objected  to  the  doctrine.  We  find  in 
erery  instance,  without  exception,  that  he  corrects  thenu  He 
explains  that  he  does  not  mean  to  be  taken  literally,  but 
in  the  figurative  sense.  The  first  is  that  well  known  passage 
in  the  interview  with  Nicodemus,  (Johniii.)'  Our  Saviour 
said  to  him:  '^  Amen,  amen,  I  say  to  thee,  unless  a  man  be 
bom  again,  he'  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  » Nieode^ 
mus  takes  this,  as  the  Jews  do  in  our  case,  literaHy,.and  ob« 
jects ;  ^'  How  can  a  man  be  bom  again  when  he  is  iAd  P"  He 
takes  the  words  literally,  so  as  really  to  meaii  a  repetition  of 
natural  birth,  and  objects  to  the  doctrine  as  impracticable  and 
absurd.  Our  Redeemer  replies ;  "  Amen,  amen,  I  say  to  thee^ 
unless  a  man  be  bom  again  of  water  and  the  Holy  Gkosl^  he 
caunot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'*  Tins  is  imanifestly 
an  explanation  of  the  doctrine,  teaching  him  that  a  penpn 
must.be  bom  again  spiritually,  through  the^agency  of  water. 
H^  does  not  allow  Nicodemus  to  remain  in  his  tnicitake^  n^lnoh 
arose  from  a  misinterpretation  of  the  figurative.  eaDpvessioii. 
In  the  16th  chapter  of  St  Matthew^  5th  verse*  ^' Jtouasmdi 
to  his  disei^s;  take  heed  and  beware  of  the  kaven  of  ithe 
Pharisees  and  Sadduceesu*'  The  disdples  under  stood  riiim 
literacy,  as  speaking  of  the  bread  used  by  the  Phariseea  and 
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Saddueees)  and  "thought  among  ihemseites,  saying,  because 
we'faave>  taken  no  bread/'  He  lets  them  knoir  that  he  was 
speaking  figuratively ;  <<Why  do  you  nbt  understknd  that  it 
was'Boi  conoemiDg  bread  I  said  to  you,  beware  of  the  learen  of 
the  Bharisetoand  Sadducees.'*  See  how  carei\il  he  is  to  correct 
theiul,  akkough  no  great  harm  could  come  from  this  mistaken 
interpretation.  But  mark  a  very  special  circumstance  with 
regard  to  this  passage.  Our  Saviour  saw  that  his  disciples 
had  misunderstood  him,  and  accordingly,  in  the  12th  chapter 
of  St.  Luke,  which  Doctor  Townsend  and  othei^  admit  to 
contain  a  much  later  discourse  than  the  previous  one,  bur 
Saviour  wbhed  to  make  use  of  the  same  image  to  the  crowds 
assembled :  but  remembering  how  he  had  been  on  a  former 
occasion  misunderstood  by  his  apostles,  he  is  careful  to  add 
the  explanation.  "  Beware,"  he  says,  "  of  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees,  which  is  hypocrisy;**  thus  guarding  against  the 
recurrence  of  that  misunderstanding  which  had  previously 
taken  place. 

In  John  iv.  32,  Jesua  said  to  his  disciples,  *'  I  have  food  to 
eat  which  you  know  not  of;" .  and  they  asked,  '*  hath  any  man 
brought  him  anything  to  eat  ?*'  Jesus  said ;  '*  My  food  is  to 
do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me.*'  Here  again  he  corrects 
their  mistake,  and  shows  that  he  is  speaking  figuratively.  In 
the  II th  chapter  of  St.  John,  11th  verse,  Jesus  said  to  his  dis- 
ciples ;  "  Lazarus,  our  friend,  sleepeth.**  They  here  again 
mistake  his  meaning ;  ''  Lord,  if  he  sleepeth  he  will  do  well  :** 
they  understood  that  refreshing  sleep  would  be  the  means  of  his 
recovery;  ^<  but  Jesus  spoke  of  death,  but  they  thought  that 
he  spoke  of  the  vepose  of  sleep.  Then,  therefore,  Jesus  said 
to  .them  plainly:  Lazarufr  is  dead.*'  No  harm  could  have 
ensued  from  their  continuing  in  their  original  belief,  that  La* 
zaxjos  was 'likely  to  recover,  as  our  Saviour  intended  to  raise 
him  from  the  dead;  but  ho  would  not  allow  them  to  take  his 
figurative  words  literally,  and  therefore  he  pladnly  said,  ^*  La- 
zarus is  dead,"  showing  that  he  meant  the  expression  figur»- 
tively>and  not  literally.    Another  instance;  when  the  disci- 
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|Ae9  took  Hterdly  his  expression  in  ^  I9A  dia{ll^  (itf^'^Mmf^ 
tiiew,  **  thdt  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  pia»  f^roiigb  tkn^ ^^af 
a  ne^e,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  thfe  kingdom  t>f  Ged^ 
be,  as  usual,  corrects  th^n  by  adding,  "  that  it-w^«'tiiiiKg 
hnpoBsible  to  man  but  not  to  God."  They  had  taken  hi&'T^oiKis 
literally,  and  consequently  understood  them  of  an  abiMilte 
practical  impossibility :  but  he  did  not  mean  the  figure  efxpte^^ 
siVe  of  impossibility  to  be  pushed  so  far;  and  accordingly  he 
njoins,  that  only  humanly  speaking  such  salvation  was  iinpcls- 
sible,  but  that  with  God  all  things  are  possible. 

in  the  eighth  chapter  Jesus  says ;  "  Whither  I  go  you  caiip» 
not  come;"— and  they  said,  "Will  he  kill  himself?"  Bathe 
replied ;  "  You  are  from  below,  I  am  from  above,^— yon  ate 
of  this  world,  I  am  not  of  this  world.**  That  is  to  say,  **  I  go 
to  the  world  to  which  I  belong,  and  you  cannot  come  to  it^  as 
•you  do  not  belong  to  it" 

In  ^11  these  cases  our  Blessed  Saviour  explains  his  expres- 
sions :  and  there  are  three  or  four  other  passages  of  a  similiir 
nature^  in  every  one  of  which  he  acts  in  a  similar  way.  We 
'have  thus  our  first  canon  or  rule,  based  upon  the  constant 
^analogy  of  our  Lord  s  conduct  Where  an  objection  is  raised 
against  his  doctrine,  in  consequence  of  his  words  being  mis- 
understood, and  what  he  meant  figuratively  being  taken  lite- 
rally, he  invariably  corrects  them,  and  lets  his  hearers  know 
that  he  meant  them  to  be  taken  figuratively.  I  know  but  of 
two  passages  which  can  be  brought  to  weaken  this  rule ;  oife 
is,  where  Jesus  speaks  of  his  body  under  the  figura  of  tiie 
temple ;  "  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise 
It  up  again.'*  The  other  is,  where  the  Samaritan*  woman  un- 
derstanding him  to  speak  of  water  literdly,  Itnd  he  seems  not 
to  explain,  that  he  spoke  only  in  figure.  Now,  if  I  had  soffi- 
eient  time  to  enter*  into  an  analysis  6f  these  two  paessages, 
which  would  occupy  a  considerable  time,  I  could  show  you 
that  these  two  instances  are  perfectly  inapplicable  to  our  case. 
I  ground  their  rejection  on  a  minute  analysis  of  them,  whi^h 
takes  them  out  of  this  ckuSs,  and  places  them  apart  quite  by 


th^msdlvesk*  Birt  as  the  instaficeft  atready  cited  establith  tihfe 
first  rule  quite  sufficiently,  I  sfaaU  pvooeed  at  once  to  the  other 
cDbss  of  texts  (  that  is,  where  olyectioDS  were  brought  against 
ilhrbt's  doctrine,  grounded  upon  his  hearers  taking  literaUy 
iWiat  he  80  intended,  and  on  that  correct  interpretation  raiaiBg 
an  objection. 

In  the  9th  chftt>ter  of  St  Matthettr,  our  Saviour  said  to  the 
man  sick  of  the  palsy ;  *<  Arise,  ^y  sins  «re  forgiven  thee." 
IBs  hearers  took  these  if^ordB  in  the  literal  sense,  when  he 
meant  them  to  be  literal,  and  make  «n  objection  to  the  doc- 
trine. They  say — '*  This  man  blasphemeth ;"  that  is  to  say, 
he  has  arrogated  to  himself  the  power  of  forgiving  sins,  which 
belongs  to  God.  He  repeats  the  expression  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  difficulty, — he  repeats  the  very  words  that  have 
given  oiFence ;  "  Which  is  it  easier,  to  say  thy  sins  are  forgiven 
thee,  or  to  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk  ?  But  that  you  may 
know  that  the  son  of  man  hath  power  on  earth  to  foi^ve 
sins...."  We  see,  therefore,  in  the  second  place,  that  when  his 
hearers  object  to  his  doctrine,  taking  it  in  the  literal  s^ise, 
and  being  right  in  so  doing,  he  does  not  remove  the  objection, 
nor  soften  down  the  doctrine,  but  he  insists  on  beipg  believed, 
and  repeats  the  expression*  In  the  8th  chapter  of  St  John, — 
'^  Abraham,  your  father,  rejoiced  to  see  my  day^  He  saw  it 
and  was  glad."  The  Jews  take  his  words  literally,  as  though 
he  meant  to  say  that  he  was  coeval  with  Abraham,  and  existed 
in  his  time.  ^'  Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old,  and  hast  thou 
seen  Abraham?"  They  here  again  take  his  words  literally, 
and  are  correct  in  doing  so,  and  object  to  his  assertion ;  and 
how  does  he  answer  them  ?  By  repeating  the  very  same  pro- 
position,— <'  Amen,  amen,  I  say  to  you,  before  Abraham  was 
made,  I  am*"  In  the  6th  chapter  of  St  John,  in  the  very 
discourse  under  discussion,  we  have  an  instance  where  the 
Jews  say ;  *'  Is  not  this  Jesus,  whose  father  and  mother  we 
know, — ^how  is  it  then,  that  he  saith  I  came  down  from 
^heaven?"  They  object  to  his  assertion,  and  he  insists  on  it, 
*  See  it  in  *'  Lectures  on  the  Eucharist,"  pp.  104-115. 
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and  r^)eato  it  agaia  and  a^MB*  etttLtte^^ 
he  had  come  down  from  heaven.  \  i  --  »^'M  > 

Thiui»  theo>  we  have  iwo  mlm  fep  iiir,iniiMiimi^  ■■l.tfijaii 
casion,  whether  the  Jews  were  right  or  wr«Hig,  in  M^bi^fimm 
Lord's  words. to  the  letter; — inik,  whanevn thefiotek  tiitem 
literally,  and  he  meant  them  figura^velyy  he  h 
plained  his  meaning,  and  told  them  they  were  wrong  in 
literally  what  he  meant  to  be  figurative.    Seeondiyy 
the  Jews  understood  him  rightly  in  a  literal  sense^  and 
to  the  doctrine  proposed,  he  repeated  the  very  phmaes 
had  given  offence.    Now,  therefore,  &pply  these  ruiea  to  our 
caae«  .  The  dif&culty  raised  is,  '^  how  can  this  man  give-vs  hia 
flesh  to  eat?"   If  the  words  were  meant  figuratively,  Jeaas, 
a^ooording  to  his  usual  custom,  will  meet  the  objection,  l^ 
stating  that  he  wished  to  be  so  understood.    Instead  of  tins, 
be  stands  to  his  words,  repeats  again  and  t^ain  the  obnozions 
expressions,  and  requires  his  hearers  to  believe  them.    Heaoe 
we  must  conclude  that  this  passs^e  belong  to  the  seoond 
ckas,  where  the  Jews  were  right  in  taking  the  different  ex- 
pressions to  the  letter,  and  consequently  we  too  are  n^t  in 
so  receiving  them.    Take  the  three  cases  together. 

THE  PROPOSITION". 

1.  ^'  Unless  a  man  be  b6rn  again  he  cannot  see  the  king- 
dom  af<}od.*' 

2.  f' Abraham,  your  father,  r^ioed  to'  see  ray  ^toy;  lie 
saw  it  and  was  glad." 

3.  ^'And  the  bread  which  I  will  gir^  is  nay  fleflliffQriiM 
life  of  the  world." 

THE  OBJECTION. 

1.  *'  How  can  a  man  be  bom  again  when-  he  fe  tili?^  •^'  . 

2.  '^Thon^art  not  yet  fifty  years  old,  ni  hast  4Am1Mn 
Abraham?"  ^  ^*».  r- 

'/3.  %How  eam-tys  man  give  i»  hb  ftByntoeal?^         --s- 

THE  ANSWER.  *-    T"  -' 

I.  ^  Amen,  amen,  I  say  to  thee,  unless  a  man  be  InM  li^^irflr 
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^i  hff^aaoKik  alter  kito  thcr  Jdng^om 

i  wmf  uto  yoBy  hehfB  Almikmm  ^wm 

...  flu  <Mhi«%  hwiiii  I  upf  wte  yoti,  vDlisfld  you  ettl'the  flesk 
ef  ifa»:tfli|.offiittii>  and  ilmM:  kUkload,  ye  shall  not  bave  life 

.  b  dH  pr6paritiftBa  and  objections,  there  is  a  striking  r^ 
ManMaBoe)  bqrt  the  moment  we  come  to  the  reply, -theve^  is 
maaMoA  div«rgenoe.  In  die  firat  text  a  modification  Is  intro^ 
diioed)  jadicatsve  of  a  figuratiye  meaning;  in  the  second  there 
i»a  elear  rq^tion  of  the  hard  word,  wiiich  had  not  proved 
pdatable.  And  m  the  third,  does  Jesus  modify  Ids  exprea-^ 
eion»?'  Does  lie  say,  ^  Amen,  amen,  I  say  to  you,  uniciss  you 
eat  the  flesh  of  the  94^n  of  man  in  spirit  and  by  faith,  ye 
shall  not  h«ra  life  in  you?"  Or  does  he  repeat  the  very  exw 
pcession  tiiat  has  given  offence  ?  If  lie  does,  tMs  passage 
belongs  to  tiie  aeoond  class,  when  the  hearers  were  right  in* 
taking  his  words  literally,  and  objected  upon  that  ground^ 
and,  therefore,  we  must  conclude  that  the  hearers  of  onr  Sa^ 
viour,  the  Jwm^  wese  right  so  in  taking  these  words  in  their 
literal  sense.  If  they  were  right,  we  also  are  right,,  and  are 
vamnled  in  adojpting  tbat  literal  tnterpretatioob 

After  this  aigument,  I  need  only  proceed  in  as  suiiiaiavy 
a  iray.as iMwsilde,  to  analyse  oimt  Saviour*s  answer;  because  I 
am  not  content  with  showing  that  .he  merely  repeated  the* 
pbnM)%>a0^  thereby  preying,  that  the  Jews  were  right  in 
th«ir  version;  but  i  am  anxious  to  confirm  thia  resalt»  by  tii^ 
manner  in  which  he  made  his  r^pedtien,  and  by  the>  particular 
civeiunstaiiissa  whseb^t^PQ  feoroe  to  his  answer.  i 

Hiediicisiwais  awr  anbodied  into  the  form  of  a  precept?  said 
yoo  aQ  know  that  whmi  n  oommaad  is  given,  the  woidvebsnldt 
b»asltofBla»passiMiit.tl»ifctii^  shonld  be  oouehed  ]»laagu(%e 
dbuiy  ia^eiipiblew  For  thna,  pur  Savk>ur  goes  on  to  enjoin 
thm  aolenua fvecqpty and  ta  add  asev^sf)  penalty  for  its^negteet. 
^  Unlaas  joor  eai  &e  flesh  pf  the  son  of  man,'  and  dinnkhl* 

Y0L«  II.  M 
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bJoodtyou  shs^Q.^ot  Jbave  )ife  in  709." »  Hm.^U^poiJI^og^^f 
etenaaljifa  to  be  lost  or  gaine4  ^y  every  Chri^ti^v  an^^q^^ 
we  suppose  tha^;  our  beaveoly  Master  Ql9tl|pds^i|[^[^|^t^ 
precept  under  such  extraordinary j^^vra^ii^  lajogfiii^f^ afi  this? 
C«Q  we  inoiagine  that  he  laid  down  a  dQc|ifimv.«th^.9^gl<Bc^  of 
ndi^ich  involved  eternal  punishment}  in^inetap}ioiaQal|i)iraa^  4f 
this  strange  sort?  What  are  we  therefore  to  concl)i4e?).Xhl^l 
these  words  are  to  be  taken  in  the  striotest  a^4  vu^b^  Htetnl 
sense;  and  this  reflection  gains  further  strength,  .wh|^ii  W0 
consider  that  it  was  delivered  in  a  twofold  formy  as  8.<2om<» 
magidf  and  as  a  prohibition.  ^  If  any  man.  eat  of  this  bread>  he 
shall  live  for  ever ;"  and, ''  except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  sob 
of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  shall  not  have  life  in  you.**  We 
have,  therefore,  the  compliance  with  its  promise,  the.  neglect 
with  its  penalties,  proposed  to  us.  This  is  precisely  the  fom^ 
used  by  our  Saviour  in  teaching  the  necessity  of  the  Sacrametit 
of  Baptism.  ^*  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptised,  shall  be 
saved ;  and  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  condemned."  The 
two  cases  are  parallel,  and  being  precepts,  both  must  be  taken 
in. their  literal  sense. 

2«  In  the  second  place,  our  Saviour  makes  a  distiniotiatr 
between  the  eating  of  his  body  and  the  drinking  of  his  blfod.; 
and  does  so  in  a  very  marked  and  energetic  manner;  repefttjAg 
the  expressions  over  and  over  agabiu  If  this  be  a  figure,  there 
is  no  distinction  between  its  two  partsi  If  it  be  only  desoripN. 
tive  of  faith,  if  only  an  act  of  the  miad  and  understaiidMig  ba 
here  tlesignated,  we  cannot,  by  any  sti^etch  of  &nQy,:di9ida  i| 
into  two  acta,  characterised  by  the  tmo  bodily  operational 

^  Again,  ChHst  sul^ins  a  strong  asseveration  ;i^'Ai^em 
amen,**  which  is  alwfiys  used  when,  pturtieid^r.w^igi^t  Dr^em-*- 
phasis  is  to  be  given  to  words ;  when,  they  .are>  ipten^wi  to  be 
taken,  in  their  most  simple  and  obvious  signiLfii)atio9«  .  1 
.  4.  In  the  fourth  place^  we  have  a  qualifyiag  dqhwntowtiiig 
I^brase,  .heeause  it  is  said,  ^*  my  flesh  iameat  4fu&^"-^tha^i». 
tp  aay,  truly,  <  and  verity^  ^a«d  my  Taloodu  i«  drink.,  iodeed.** 
TA^a^  Qi^iressiQiis  should  ce«rtainly  go  far  to  exdtide  the 
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idefti;  Aiitl  S  ^zsf  mfy  figatdtiVe  ftieat'ttftd  <friflk,  of  whk^h  h^ 
SflBkfe:'*'*  Wltefa  A' j)€raon  sa.y»thttt  ia  thing  is'i'^>»%'so,  we  witist 
torideriil^d^Miir,  ai'ftir  as  ft  fe  possible  for  langug^e^to  express 
lijiii  d' literal  «igtiification. 

'  '  &:  li  iik  eVidenft  that  our  Saviottr  is  compeHed  to  rise  ftiat 
fttt^'B^  tttid  hairsh  expfession,  <*he  that  eateth  me>"  ft  phrasie 
thdij  sounds  domewhat  painfully  harsh  when  repeated,  h6Wetef 
iapiritUally  it  be  uirderstood.  We  can  hardly  conceive  that  he 
would,  by  prefea^nce,  choose  so  strong  and  extraordinaty  an 
^xpres^ion,  not  only  so,  but  one  so  much  at  variance  with  the 
preceding  part  of  his  discourse,  if  he  had  any  choice,  attid  if 
tills  had  not  been  the  literal  form  of  inculcating  the  precept. 
y  I  hare  given  you  a  very  slight  and  almost  superficial  analy*^ 
dis  of  our  Saviour's  answer.  I  might  have  quoted  many  oth*er 
passages,  had  time  served,  to  confirm  the  result  at  which  V« 
have  arrived,  and  to  prove  that  the  Jews  were  perfecd|^ 
wairanted  in  literally  determining  the  meanisg  of  our  Sii^ 
viour*s  expressions.  We  now  come  to  another  interesting 
incident;  -  The  disciples  exclaim;  ''this  is  a  hard  saying,"-^^ 
the  meaning  of  which  expression  is ;  ''  this  is  a  disagreeable^ 
an  odk>us  proposition."  For  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  phrase  is 
used '  by  ancient  classical  authors.  ''  This  is  a  hard  sayings 
and  who  can  hear  it  ?" — "  It  is  impossible/*  in  other  words,  **  any 
longer  to  associate  with  a  man  who  teaches  us  sttch  revolting 
doctrines  as  these."  I  ask,  would  they  have  spoken  thus,  had 
they  understood  him  to  be  -speaking  only  of  believing  in  him? 
But  what  is  our  Saviour's  conduct  to  the  disciples?  What  id 
his  answer?  Why,  he  allows  all  to  go  away,  whe  did  «'CA 
^^  in  thdir cidhesion,  and  at  once  believe  him'  oh  his-weml ; 
h^^ys  not  a  sy^laible  to  prevent  their  abandoniidg  Mm^  »iMl 
<*^hfey  #alklBd'  nomore  with  him.'*  Can  we  possibly  imagiile 
that,  if  he  had^ees  spealdng  all  the  tin^  in  figures^  aodfd  iMy 
Itad'  i^UtocteMfoed  hini^  he  would  permit  (hetn  Id  be  lost 
Ibr^'e'i^er,  «te  consequence  of  th^  i^efusal  to  belt^rw  ittiagfftary 
docttihi^s,  ifMch  be  nevei*  meteif  to  teach  them?  Bn-  if 
lliey  Mf  Mm,  on  the  9Qfcpp0Biti<)fiHliat  4l^eylieard^Mtbl€fr^ 
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doctrines,  ivhichy  indeed,  he  was  not  delivering,  the  fault  was 
not  60  much  theirs ;  but  might  seem,  in  some  m$inner,  to  fall 
on  him  whose  unusual  and  unintelligible  expressions  had  led 
them  into  error. 

In  the  second  place,  what  is  the  conduct  of  the  Apostles  ? 
They  remain  faithful, — they  resist  the  suggestions  of  natural 
feeling, — ^they  abandon  themselves  to  his  authority  without 
reserve.  "  To  whom  shall  we  go  ?"  they  exclaim,  "  thou  hast 
the  words  of  eternal  life."  It  is  manifest  that  they  do  not 
understand  him,  any  more  than  the  rest,  but  they  subnut  their 
judgments  to  him,  and  he  accepts  the  sacrifice,  and  acknow- 
ledges them  for  his  disciples  on  tlds  very  grotmd.  ^'  Have  I  not 
chosen  you  twelve  ?** — "  Are  you  not  my  chosen  friends,  who 
will  not  abandon  me,  but  remain  faithful  in  spite  of  the  diifi-* 
eulties  opposed  to  your  conviction?"  The  doctrine  taught, 
therefore,  was  one  which  required  a  surrender  of  human  rea. 
fioning,  and  a  submission,  in  absolute  docility,  to  the  word  of 
Christ.  But  surely  the  simple  injunction  to  have  faith  in  him, 
would  not  have  appeared  so  difficult  to  them,  and  would  not 
have  been  so  relentlessly  enforced  by  their  divine  Master. 

I  \^ill  now  sum  up  the  argument,  by  a  comparative  suppo* 
sition,  which  will  place  the  two  systems  in  simple  contrast 
Every  action  of  our  Siaviour's  life  may  be  doubtless  considered 
a  true  model  of  what  we  should  practice,  and  in  whatever 
capacity  he  acts,  he  must  ptesent  the  most  perfect  example 
which  we  can  try  to  copy.  He  is,  on  this  occasiouy  discbai^ng 
the  office  of  a  teacher,  and  consequently  may  be  proposed 
as  the  purest  model  of  that  character.  Suppose  a  bishc^ 
of  the  established  Church,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  bishop  of 
the  Catholic  Church  on  the  other,  wished  to  recommend  to  the 
pastors  of  their  respective  flocks,  the  conduct  of  our  Saviour 
here,  as  a  guide  to  show  them  how  to  act  when  teaching,  the 
doctrines  of  religion.  The  one  would  have,  consistently,  to 
sp^k  thus:  ''When  you  are  teaching  your  children  the 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  lay  it  down  in  the  strong^t 
literal  terms;  aay,  if  you  please,  emphatically^  in  the  words  of 
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llie/(ikiiM''fc4fecM3tti;  th^^  *  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
M  verily  abd  indeed  received  by  the  faithM  ih  the  Lord's 
Siipperl'  '^^each  your  doctrine  in  these  wofds  to  you^  chil- 
dren. If  they  say  to  you,  as  doubtless  they  will;  *biit  this 
id  the  doctrine  of  Popery, — this  is  the  Catholic  doctrine,  we 
cannot  believe  in  a  Real  Presence,' — follow  the  exampl6  of  our 
Saviour ;  repeat  the  expression  agdn  and  again ;  give  no  ex- 
planation, but  insist,  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  Christ's  £esh 
and  blood  must  be  truly  and  verily '  received ;  and  let  your 
scholars  fall  away  and  leave  you,  as  teaching  untenable 
opinions :  for,  by  this  course  you  will  imitate  the  example  left 
you  by  your  divine  Master."  In  other  words,  supposing  you 
wished  to  give  an  outline  of  our  Lord*s  conduct  to  one  T^'ho 
did  not  believe  in  his  divine  mission,  you  would  have  to  state, 
that,  our  blessed  Saviour  was  in  the  habit  of  teaching  with 
the  greatest  meekness  and  simplicity ;  that  he  laid  down  his 
doctrines  in  the  most  open  and  candid  manner ;  that  when  on 
any  occasion  his  hearers  misunderstood  him,  and  took  literally 
what  he  meant  figuratively,  he  was  always  accustomed  to  ex- 
plain his  meaning,  to  remiove  the  difficulty,  and  meet  every 
objection;  but  that,  on  this  occasion  alone,  he  completely 
departed  from  this  rule.  Although  his  hearers  took  his  words 
literally,  when  he  was  speaking  figuratively,  he  went  on  repeat- 
ing the  same  expressions  that  had  given  rise  to  error,  and  would 
not  condescend  to  explain  his  meaning.  You  would  add,  that 
even  with  his  disciples  he  would  enter  into  no  explanation, 
but  allowed  them  to  depart;  and  that  even  his  chosen  apostles 
received  the  same  unusual  treatment. 

But  in  the  Catholic  explanation  of  this  chapter,  the  whole 
is  consistent,  from  first  to  last,  with  the  usual  conduct  and 
character'  of  Our  Saviour.  We  find  that  he  has  to  teach  a 
doctrine :  We  believe  it  to  be  a  promise  of  the  Eucharist ;  he 
sele^  tfie  cleariest,  most  obvious,  and  literal  terms.  He  ex. 
pr^ssi^s  it  in  the  niost  simple  and  Intelligible  words.  The  doe- 
tf lire  lis  disbelieved  as  abstird :  objections  are  raised ;  our  Sa- 
vioiirj  as  on  atf  other  similar  occasions,  goes  on  repeating  the 
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expressions  whidi  have  given  offeiioe,  BXtd  mftiBt»  tipon^etr 
being  received  tdUiout  reserve^  thus  evincing  that  he  cares 
not  to  form  a  party,  or  gather  around  him  a  muMtude  otf  men ; 
but  that  he  wishes  all  to  believe  him,  whatever  \m  docttineiB, 
and  however  grating  to  their  feelings*  He  would  not  even 
deign  to  soften  the  trial  of  faith  for  his  disciples,  but  allcnred 
them  to  depart  the  moment  they  did  not  receive  his  words  im- 
plicitly. SvLck  is  our  case,  perfectly  consistent  with  the  dkeir 
ractier  of  Christ,  while  the  other  runs  counter  to  every  thing  we 
read  of  him  in  the  entire  history  of  his  divine  mission.  Such 
a  line  of  conduct  we  could  unreservedly  recommend  to  every 
Cathobc  teacher. 

It  may  be  said  that  I  have  had  the  whole  argument  my  own 
way;  that  1  have  not  examined  the  grounds  on  which  I^testants 
profess  to  differ  from  our  explanation  of  this  chapter.  I  answer,- 
that  there  can  be  only  one  true  meaning  in  these  words  and 
phrases ;  and  that,  if  our  interpretation  be  right,  it  necessarily 
excludes  their's.  And  I  can  insist  upon  this,  that  before  we 
are  called  on  to  give  up-  our  interpretation,  they  show  us  that 
the  Jews  could  have  understood  our  Saviour  speaking  in  their 
language,  in  the  sense  attached  to  it  by  others,  in  direct 
contradiction  to  ours.  This,  I  maintain,  has  not  yet  been 
done.  I  do  not  consider  myself,  therefore,  bound  to  go  into 
the  examination  of  other  interpretations.  I  did  not  lay  down  a 
proposition,  and  then  attempt  to  prove  it^  but  I  have  proceed- 
ed by  simple  induction.  I  have  given  you  a  mere  analjBis 
of  the  text ;  I  have  proved  our  interpretation,  by  exasmBing 
minutely  words  and  phrases ;  and  the  result  of  all  this  has 
been,  the  Catholic  interpretation;  and,  on  this  ground^dol 
admit  and  accept  of  that  interpretation^  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  conceal  any  thing,  or  shrink  fipooi  any 
arguments  or  objections  that  may  be  made ;  and  I'  h»r», 
therefore,  taken  considerable  pains  to  look  through 'different 
divines  of  the  Protestant  communion,  who  have  defined  their 
opinions  upon  this  subject  of  the  Eucharist,  and  to  ascertain 
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whftt  Kre  the  grousd8,>-^4iot  on  which  they  object  to  the  Catho- 
lic 'doctrine^  but  on  which  they  base  and  build  their  figura- 
tlver  interpretation.  But  before  touching  on  them,  I  hardly 
need  remark,  that  Sherlock,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  others,  in- 
terpret this  chapter  of  the  Eucharist, — even  though  they  dis- 
s«it  from  us  as  to  the  nature  of  Christ's  presence  in  this  ador- 
auUe  Sacrament  In  eonfirmation  of  the  line  of  argument 
which  I  hare  fbUowed,  I  will  refer  to  the  authority  of  two 
Protestant  divines,  among  the  most  learned  of  modern  Ger- 
many. Doctor  Tittman,  in  examining  this  passive,  alktWB 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  argue,  that  our  Saviour  was 
speaking  of  faith,  from  any  interpretation  which  the  Jews 
could  have  put  upon  it ;  for  no  usage  of  speech  could  have 
led  them  to  such  an  explanation.  The  other  authority  to 
which  I  beg  to  refer,  is  also  of  a  Protestant  writer,  better 
known  by  the  biblical  scholars  of  this  country.  It  is  Professor 
Thc^uck  of  Halle,  of  whose  extensive  acquaintance  whh 
oriental  languages,  and  the  philologioal  part  of  biblical  litera- 
ture, I  can  speak  personally.  He  says,  *^  It  is  manifest  that  a 
transition  takes  place  in  our  Saviour's  discourse."''^  I  quote 
these  testimonies  merely  in  confirmation  of  what  I  have  ad- 
vanced. 

To  come  now  to  objections  against  our  explanation.  I  have 
tak.^n  some  pains,  as  I  before  observed,  to  discover  them ;  and 
I  have  been  often  surprised  to  find  them  so  few,  and  so  en^oeed- 
ingly  superficlaL  I  will  content  myself  with  one  divine^  who 
has  summed  up,  in  a  few  pages,  what  he  considers  the  Protenh 
tant  ground .  of  interpretation.  I  allude  to  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,'  Doctor  Beveric^e,  who  has  pithily  condensed  all  Hie 
reasons  why  ^his  passage  is  not  to  be  interpreted  of  the  Eu* 
charist.  His  arguments,  in  the  main,  are  the  same  as  others 
oftheisanEle  opinion  have  given;  and  I  will  state  his  objootfons, 
and :tbeil< answer  in  the  words  of  Bishop  Sherlock.  The  fir^t 
angu&uiient  whieh  he  gives  for'not  interpreting  ihiu  chaptei;  of 
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the  Eucharist,  is, ''  that  the  Sacrament  was  not  yet  ordalneq.  ^ 
Here  is  the  other  Bishop's  answer : — "  Suppose  fWe  should 
understand  this  eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  th^\  blood  of  the 
Son  of  man,  of  feeding  on  Christ  by  faith  or  believing  •  Vet 
they  could  understand  this  no  better  than  the  other.  I^.  is 
plain  that  they  did  not,  and  I  know  not  how  they  should,  l^or 
to  call  bare  believing  in  Christ,  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking 
his  blood,  is  so  remote  from  all  propriety  of  speaking,  .and  so 
unknown  in  all  languages,  that  to  this  day,  those  who  under- 
stand nothing  more  by  it  but  believing  in  Christ,  are  able  to 
give  no  tolerable  account  of  the  reason  of  the  expression."-|' 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  when  our  Lord  inculcated  to 
Nicodemus  the  necessity  of  Baptism,  that  sacrament  was  not 
yet  instituted ;  and  therefore,  in  like  manner,  it  is  no  sound 
argument  to  say,  that,  because  the  Eucharist  was  not  instituted, 
he  could  not  speak  of  it  as  well.  These  are  sufficient  answers 
to  the  objection ;  nor  do  1  think  that,  even  without  them,  it 
could  be  set  against  the  varied  line  of  argument,  and  the  minute 
£U)alysis  of  the  text  which  I  have  given  you  this  evening. 

The  second  and  third  reasons  why  this  discourse  should  be 
taken  figuratively,  are,  that  our  Saviour  says,  that  those  who 
eat  his  flesh  and  drink  his  blood  shall  live,  and  they  who  eat 
and  drink  it  not  shall  die.  These  are  Doctor  Beveridge's 
second  and  third  argument,  also  much  insisted  on  by  Doctor 
Waterland.  The  reply  to  this  is  very  simple — there  is  always 
a  condition  annexed  to  God's  promises.  "  He  that  believeth 
in  me  hath  everlastiog  life ;" — "  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  shall  not  have  life  in 
you."  Does  the  first  mean  that  nothing  more  than  faith  is 
required  for  salvation  ?  Is  not  each,  one  bound  to  keep  the 
commandments  of  God  ?  The  meaning  clearly  b, — he  who 
believeth  with  such  conditions,  with  such  a  fructifying  (kith 
as  shall  produce  good  works,  shall  have  everlasting  life.  Here^ 
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aa  every  where  else,  a  condition  is  .annexed  to  the  precept, — 
for  we  muat  always  understand  the  implied  condition,  that  the 
duty  be  well  and  rightly  discharged ;  and  thus,  in  the  present 
case,  eternal  life  is  promised  only  to  those  who  worthily  par- 
take of  the  blessed  Eucharist. 

These  are,  literally,  the  only  arguments  brought  by  this  re- 
nowned theologian  of  the  English  Church  in  fayour  of  her 
interpretation.  There  is  one  popular  argument,  however, 
which  I  will  slightly  notice ;  because,  popular  as  it  may  be,  it 
is  of  no  solid  weight  whatever.  It  is  taken  from  the  64th 
verse : — *^  The  flesh  profiteth  nothing;  the  words  which  I  have 
spoken  to  you  are  spirit  and  life/'  Our  Lord  is  here  supposed 
to  explain  all  his  former  discourse,  by  saying  that  the  expres- 
sions he  had  used  were  all  to  be  taken  spiritually  or  figura- 
tively. Upon  which  supposition  I  will  only  make  two  remarks. 
First,  that  the  words  ^*  flesh"  and  '^  spirit,"  when  opposed  to  one 
another  in  the  New  Testament,  never  signify  the  literal  and 
spiritual  sense  of  an  expression,  but  always  the  natural  and 
the  spiritual  man,  or  human  nature,  as  left  to  its  own  impulses, 
and  as  ennobled  and  strengthened  by  grace.  If  you  will  read 
the  nine  first  verses  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Komans,  you  will  see  the  distinction  accurately  drawn  :  and, 
if  necessary,  this  explanation  may  be  confirmed  from  innumer- 
able other  passages.  But,  secondly,  it  is  unnecessary  to  take  the 
trouble  of  quoting,  or  even  reading  them,  because  all  modem 
Protestant  commentators  agree  in  this  explanation,  and  allow 
that  nothing  can  be  drawn  from  that  one  verse,  for  setting 
aside  our  interpretation.  I  need  only  mention  the  names  of 
Kuinoel,  Home,  Bloomfield,  and  Schleusner,  to  satisfy  you 
that  peither  want  of  learning,  nor  partiality  for  our  doctrines, 
has  dictated  that  decision.* 

*  It  having  been  intimated  to  me,  that  several  of  my  audience  consider- 
ed this  answer  too  general,  and  indicative  of  a  desire  to  slur  over  an  im- 
portant difficalty,  I  took  the  opportunity,  in  the  following  lecture,  to  return 
to  this  subject,  and  quote  the  authorities  at  full  ,*  as  given  in  the  '*  Lec- 
tures on  the  Eucharist,"  pp.  140-144.  As  the  subject  of  that  lecture  was 
thereby  necessarily  intruded  on,  the  interpolation,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  will 
be  omitted  in  the  publication,  and  the  reader  who  desires  full  satisfiiction 
may  consult  the  work  just  referred  to. 
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But  there  is  one  Protestant  coiiimentator  to  whom  I  hare 
appealed,  who  seems  to  let  out  the  secret,  and  display  the  rteal 
ground  on  which  the  figurative  interpretation  of  this  chapter 
rests.  **  Still  more,"  writes  Dr.  Tholuck,  "  were  it  not  figur- 
ative, it  would  prove  too  much,  namely,  the  Catholic  doc« 
trine  I''f  Here  is  the  whole  truth ;  but,  my  brethren,  can  sucii 
Reasoning  be  for  a  moment  tolerated*  The  falsehood  of  the 
Catholic  dogma  is  assumed  in  the  first  instance,  and  then 
made  the  touchstone  for  the  interpretation  of  texts,  on  which 
its  truth  or  falsehood  must  rest !  And  this  by  men  who  pro- 
fess to  draw  their  belief  from  the  simple  discovery  of  what  is 
taught  in  Scripture  I 

At  our  next  meeting  we  shall  endeavour,  with  God's  help, 
to  enter  on  the  second  part  of  our  investigation ;  the  discus- 
sion of  the  words  of  Institution.  In  the  meantime,  I  entreat 
you  to  ponder  and  examine  carefully  the  arguments  which  I 
have  this  evening  advanced,  and  try  to  discover  if  any  where 
they  be  assailable.  If  you  find,  as  I  flatter  myself  you  will, 
that  they  resist  all  attempts  at  confutation,  you  will  be  the 
better  prepared  for  the  much  stronger  proof,  which  rests  upon 
the  simple  and  solemn  words  of  consecration. 

•  Comment,  p.  131. 
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**  And  while  they  were  at  supper^  Jesus  took  bread,  and  blessed,  atid 
brake,  and  gave  to  his  disciples,  and  said;  Take  ye  and  eat,  this  is 
MY  BODY.  And  taking  the  chalice,  fie  gave  thanks,  and  gave  to 
them,  saying;  Drink  ye  all  of  this,  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  shall  be  shed  for  many,  for  the  remission  of 


*       n 

Sins, 


In  my  last  discourse,  regarding  the  Blessed  Eucharist, 
I  entered  at  length  into  the  examination  of  the  sixth  chapter 
of  St  John,  which  I  considered  aa  the  promise  of  the  institu- 
tion of  that  holy  sacrament ;  and  I  proved  to  you,  from  the 
expressions  there  used,  and  from  the  whole  construction  of 
our  Saviour  s  discourse,  and  from  his  conduct  both  towards 
those  who  disbelieved,  and  towards  those  who  believed  his 
words,  that  he  truly  did  declare  that  doctrine  on  the  subject 
which  the  Catholic  Church  yet  holds, — that  is  so  say,  that  he 
promised  some  institution  to  be  provided  in  his  Church, 
whereby  men  would  be  completely  united  to  him,  being 
truly  made  partakers  of  his  adorable  body  and  blood,  and  so 
applying  to  their  souls  the  merits  of  his  blessed  passion. 

According  to  my  engagement,  therefore,  I  proceed  this 
evening  to  examine  those  far  more  important  passages  that 
treat  of  the  institution  of  this  heavenly  rite,  and  see  how  far 
we  may  from  them  draw  the  same  doctrine  as  we  discovered 
in  the  promise.  In  other  words,  we  shall  endeavour  to  ascertain 
if  Jesus  Christ  really  did  mstitute  some  sacrament  whereby 
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men  might  partake  of  and  participate  in  his  Messed  body  and 
blood.  You  have  just  heard  the  words  of  St.  Matthew,  in 
which  he  describes  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist.  You  are 
aware  that  the  same  circumstances  are  related,  and  very  nearly 
the  same  words  used,  by  two  other  evangelists,  and  also  by 
St.  Paul,  in  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  read  over  the  passages  in  them  all,  because  it  is 
with  reference  to  words  common  to  all  that  I  have  principally 
to  speak  this  evening. 

We  have  here  two  forms  of  consecration,  "  this  is  my  body, 
— ^this  is  my  blood."  I  own  that  to  construct  an  argument  on 
these  words  is  more  difficult  than  it  was  on  the  sixth  chapter 
of  St  John ;  simply  and  solely  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  add  strength  or  clearness  to  the  expressions  them- 
selves. It  is  impossible  for  me,  by  any  commentary  or  para- 
phrase that  I  can  make,  to  render  our  Saviour's  words  more 
explicit,  or  reduce  them  to  a  form  more  completely  exprcjssing 
the  Catholic  doctrine  than  they  do  of  themselves.  "  This  is 
my  body, — this  is  my  blood."  The  Catholic  doctrine  teaches 
that  it  was  Christ's  body  and  that  it  was  his  blood.  It  would 
consequently  appear  as  though  all  we  had  here  to  do,  were 
simply  and  exclusively  to  rest  at  once  on  these  words,  and 
leave  to  others  to  show  reason  why  we  should  depart  from  the 
literal  interpretation  which  we  give  them. 

Before,  however,  completely  taking  up  my  position,  I 
must  make  two  or  three  observations  on  the  method  in  which 
these  texts  are  popularly  handled,  for  the  purpose  c€  over- 
throwing the  Catholic  belief.  It  is  evident  that  the  words, 
simply  considered, — if  there  were  no  question  about  any 
apparent  impossibility^  and  if  they  related  to  some  other 
matter, — ^would  be  at  once  literally  believed  by  any  one  who 
believes  at  all  in  the  words  of  Christ  His  reasoning  would 
naturaUy  be,  '<  Christ  has  declared  this  doctrine  in  the  simplest 
terms,  and  I  therefore  receive  it  on  his  word."  There  must 
be  a  reason,  as  I  will  fully  prove  to  you  just  now,  for  depart- 
ing in  this  case  from  the  ordinary,  simple  interpretation  of  the 


words,  and  givii^  them.  a.  tvopml  moaniiig*     It  is  for.,  ihom 
who  say  that  Christ,  by  the  words.  ^^  this  i9  097  body,"  meant 
no  more  th$u2»  ^' this  .is  the  figure  of  my  body/'  to,  giye.iift  a 
reason  why  their  interpretatioii  i^  ^KHcrect,    The  words  ,th$aooip 
selves  express  thai  it  is  the  body  of  Christ.    Whoever  tells  me 
that  it  is  not  the  body  of  Christ,  but  only  itsi  £igujre»  mu^t 
satisfy  me  how  one  expression  is  equivalent  to  the  o$her« 
I  will  prove  too,  presently,  as  I  just  said,  that  this  is  neoessarily^ 
the  position  in  which  the  controversy  is  placed ;  but  I  caimol 
resist  the  desire  of  exhibiting  to  you  the  difficulties  in  which 
persons  find  themselves  involved,  who  wish  to  establish  the 
identity  of  the  two  phrases,  and  the  extremely  unphilosophicid 
methods  which  they  consequently  follow.    I  will  take,  as- an 
illustration,  a  passage  in  a  sermon  delivered  a   few  yeaiB 
ago,  in  a  chapel  of  this  metropolis,  forming  one  of  a  series  of 
discourses  against  Catholic  doctrines,  by  select  preachers.  This 
is  on  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  and  is  directed  to 
prove  that  it  is  imscriptural,  and  ought  not  to  be  held. .    Now 
hear,  I  pray  you,  the  reasoning  of  this  preacher  on  our  subject 
^'  We  contend  that  we  must  understand  the  words  figuratively," 
— he  is  speaking  of  Christ's  words  in  my  text, — "  because 
there  is  no  necessity  to  understand  them  literally."     What 
sort  of  a  canon  of  interpretation  is  here  laid  down  I     That  np 
passage  of  <  the  Scripture  is  to  be  taken  literally,  unless  9k 
necessity  can  be  shown  for  it  I  that  we  must  on  principle  take 
every  thing  as  figurative,    till  those  who  chuse  the  literal 
interpr^iatloo, demonstrate  that  there  exists  a  po^tive  necessity 
for  taking  it  sol,     I  contend  that  the  obvious  rule  is  to 
take  words  literaUy»>  unless  a  necessity  be  proved  for  tak- 
ing them  figui'atively :  and  J  wish  to  know  how  such  a  rule 
would  staod  before  those  who  deny  the  divinity  of  Chrijst, 
that  we  are  not  allowed  to  take  any  passage  literally^  unless  a 
necessify  for  it  be  first  demonstrated.    TherefcM^e,  when  Christ 
is  called  Qod,  or  the  Son  of  God,  we.  must  first. prove  a  nejces- 
sity  for  believing'  him  to  be  God,  before  we  can  be  justifiecji  in 
drawing  conoljusions  from  the  words  of  those  texts  themselves  I 
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He  proceeds ;  '^  and  because  it  was  morally  impossible  for 
iMsciples  to  have  understood  him  literally."  Now  this  is  just  what 
requires  proof,  because  on  this  point  hinges  the  entire  question 
— ^it  is  not  a  proof  itself,  but  the  proposition  to  be  proved. 
Well,  the  preacher  seems  to  think  so  too,  and  goes  on  to  give  a 
proof  in  the  following  words: — *'  for,  let  me  ask,  what  is  more 
common,  in  all  languages,  than  to  give  to  the  sign  the  name 
of*  the  thing  signified  ?  If  you  saw  a  portrait,  would  you  not 
call  it  by  the  name  of  the  person  it  represents,  or  if  you  looked 
on  the  map  at  a  particular  country,  would  you  not  describe  it 
by  the  name  of  that  eountiy  ?*'  I  ask  is  this  a  proof?  But 
still  further,  let  us  see  what  examples  he  chooses, — ^'^aportrait'* 
— «»  if  there  were  no  difference  between  taking  up  a  piece  of 
bread,  and  saying,  '^  this  is  my  body,"  and  pointiDg  at  a  pic- 
ture, and  saying  "  this  is  the  king  I*'  As  if  language  and 
ordinary  usage  do  not  give  the  picture  that  very  name ;  but 
more  than  that,  as  if  it  were  not  the  very  essence  of  that  object 
to  represent  another.  What  other  existence  has  a  portrait, 
than  as  a  type  or  representative  ?  does  not  its  very  idea  sup- 
pose its  being  the  resemblance  of  a  person  ?  But,  suppose  I  hold 
up  an  ingot  of  gold  without  the  king's  effigy,  and  said,  '*  this  is 
the  king's  body,"  would  my  audience  thereby  undlerstand  that  I 
meant  to  institute  a  symbol  of  his  person,  on  the  ground  that  had  I 
showed  them  his  effigy  on  the  coin,  and  said,  ^'  this  is  the  king," 
they  would  have  easily  understood  me  to  intimate  that  it  was  his 
portrait?  Hie  second  instance  he  gives  is  ^'  a  map;" — ^what  is  a 
map  but  the  representation  of  a  country  ?  What  existence  has 
it  but  so  far  as  it  depicts  the  forms  of  that  country  ?  If  it  fail  to 
represent  it,  it  is  no  map,  and  the  expression  would  be  no 
longer  inteUigible.  But  when  Christ  says  of  bread,  *^  this  is 
my  body,"  there  is  no  natural  connexion  or  resemblance 
between  the  two ;  there  is  nothing  to  tell  men  that  he  meant, 
*'  this  is  an  emblem  of  my  body."  In  all  such  assertions  there 
may  be  declamation ;  but  there  is  manifestiy  no  proof ; 
nothing  to  demonstrate  that  the  Catholic  interpretation  mvist 
be  rejected. 
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I  wiU  quote  another  passige  from  a  writer  better  known, 
2  mean  the  authbr  of  the  '<  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study 
of  the  Scriptures.**  He  says  that  the  Caitholic  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation  is  ''  erected  on  a  forced  and  literal  con* 
struction  of  our  Lord's  declaration.'*  The  Cath(^c  doctrine  is 
based  on  a  forced  and  literal  interpretation  of  Scripture  I 
I  would  ask,  where  on  earth  were  these  two  words  put  in  juxta*- 
position  in  any  argument  before  ? — ^to  call  the  literal  the  forced 
interpretation  I  I  do  not  believe  that  in  any  eas^  except  a  obn-^ 
troversy  on  religion  an  author  would  have  allowed  himself  to  ^1 
into  such  a  proposition.  If  any  of  you  had  a  cause  befbre  a 
court,  and  your  counsel  were  to  open  it  by  saying,  that  the 
case  must  be  adjudged  in  favour  of  his  client  because  the 
adverse  party  had  nothing  in  their  favour  except  '^a  literal 
and  forced  construction"  of  the  statute  provided  for  the  case, 
would  not  the  client  consider  this  equivalent  to  a  betrayal  of 
his  cause  ?  For,  conceding  thus  much,  is  literally  granting  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  on  your  side*  That'  any  writer 
should,  upon  an  argument  so  constructed;  condemn  the 
Catholic  doctrine,  is  really  extraordinary ;  it  is  surely  accus- 
toming students  in  theology,  if  the  Introduction  be  meant  for 
them,  as  well  as  other  readers,  to  very  superficial  and  incorrect 
reasoning,  and  ought  consequently  to  be  reprobated  in  severe 
terms. 

These  may  serve  as  specimens  how  far  from  easy  it  is  to 
establish  grounds  even  of  plausibility,  for  the  rejection  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine.  But  there  are  graver  and  more  solid 
writers,  who  satisfactorily  admit,  that  so  far  as  our  Lord's 
expressions  go,  all  is  in  our  favour.  I  will  quote  one  passage 
from  Paley's  *■  Evidences  of  Christianity,'  where  he  is  giving 
proofs  that  the  Gospels  were  not  books  merely  made  up  for  a 
certain  purpose,  but  that  whatever  they  relate  did  really  hap- 
pen. He  says :  <<  I  think  also  the  difficulties  arising  from  the 
conciseness  of  Christ's  expression,  *  this  is  my  body,'  would 
have  been  avoided  in  a  made-up  story."  Why  so?  I  may  ask, 
if  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  call  signs  by  the  name  of 
things  signified,  and  this  was  as  obvious  and  intelligible  a 
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figare  as  callitig  a  picttire  off  thekibg  tyy  hit^l^ib.  He  con- 
tinues :  *^  I  allow  that  ^e  explftnalioii  'givdn  hy  Protestants  is 
satisfactory ;  but  it  is  deduced  from  )bl  uiititft^ ' 'dtynrpanson  of 
the  words  in  question  with  forms  of  expression  tised  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  especially  by  Christ  himself  on  other  occasions. 
No  writer  would  have  arbitrarily  and  unnecessarily  cast  in  his 
reader's  way,  a  difficulty,  which,  to  say  the  least,  it  required 
research  and  erudition  to  clear  up."* 

Here  then  it  is  granted,  that  to  arrive  at  the  Protestant 
interpretation,  requires  erudition  and  research ;  consequently 
Hiat  it  is  not  .the  simple,  obvious  meaning  which  these  words 
present.  When  you  say,  that  to  establish  a  construction  of  a 
passage,  it  requires  study  and  learning,  I  conclude  that  it  is 
his  duty  who  has  chosen  that  construction  to  make  use  of 
these  means;  and  the  burden  rests  on  him  of  proving  his 
interpretation,  not  on  those  who  adopt  the  literal  and  obvious 
sense.  Therefore,  when  the  explicit,  plsdn,  and  literal  con* 
strucftion  of  the  words  is  that  which  we  adopt,  it  becomes  the 
task  of  those  who  maintain  us  to  be  wrong,  smd  say  that  the 
words  **  this  is  my  body,"  did  not  mean  that  it  was  the  body 
of  Christ,  but  only  its  symbol,— I  contend,  it  becomes  their 
duty  to  prove  their  figurative  interpretation. 

Their  argument  necessarily  takes  a  two-fold  form ;  and 
reasons  must  be  brought  by  them  to  prove, — first,  that  they 
are  authorized,  and  secondly  that  they  are  compelled  to  depart 
from  the  literal  meaning.  This  is  usually  attempted  by  two 
distinct  arguments.  First,  an  attempt  is  generally  made  to 
establish  that  our  Saviour's  words  may  be  taken  figuratively ; 
that  they  may  be  so  interpreted  as  to  signify,  "this  represents 
my  body,  this  represents  my  blood,"  by  bringing  together  a 
number  of  passages,  in  which  the  veri)  *  to  be,'  is  U38ed  in  the 
sense  of  to  represent,  and  thence  concluding  that  here,  in  like 
manner,  it  may  have  the  same  meaning.  In  the  second 
place,  to  justify  such  a  departure  from  the  literal  siBinse,  it  is 
urged,  that  by  it  we  encounter  so  many  contradictions,  so 
many  gross  violations  of  the  law  of  nature,  that,  however 

*  Far.  ii.c.iii. 
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unwilliDg,  we  nmst  abandon  it»  and  take  the  figurative  signiji^ 

oation.    This  is  the  clearest  and  completest  form  in  which 

the  argumentation  can  be  presented    The  author,  for  instance, 

whom  I  quoted  just  now,  after  giving  us  his  reasou  why 

we  are  not  obliged  to  take  these  words  literally,  inasmuch  83 

there  is  no  necessity  for  it, — gives  us  as  a  further  motive 

for  not  understanding  them  so,  that  the  literal  meaning  leads 

to  direct  contradictions,  and  gross  absurdities.    These  are  the 

two  principal  heads  of  objection  which  I  shall  have  to  discuss. 

First,  then,  it  is  urged  that  we  may  take  our  Saviour's  words 

figuratively,  because  there  are  many  other  passages  of  Scrip- 

ture,  in  which  the  verb  *  to  be,*  means  *  to  represent,*  and  a 

great  many  texts  of  a  miscellaneous  character  are  generally 

throwiif  together  into  a  confused  heap,  to  establish  this  point. 

In  order  to  meet  them,  it  is  necessary  to  classify  them :  for 

although  there  is  one  general  answer  which  applies  to  all,  yet 

there  are  specific  replies,  which  meet  each  separate  class. 

The  person  who  has  given  the  fullest  list  of  such  texts,  and, 

indeed,  who  has  given  sufficient  to  establish  this  point,  if  it  can 

be  established  by  such  a  line  of  argument,  and  the  person 

above  all  others  most  popularly  quoted,  is  Dr.  Adam  Clarke, 

in  his  Discourse  on  the  Eucharist    He  is,  in  fact,  cited  or 

copied  by  the  two  authors  to  whom  I  have  already  referred, 

I  will  ^ve  you  all  his  quotations,  only  distributing  them  into 

classes,  so  as  to  simplify  my  answers. 

In  the  first  class  I  place  all  those  passages  of  this  form : 
Genesis  xK.  26,  27 ;  "  And  the  seven  good  kine  are  seven 
years,**  Danid^vii.  24 ;  "  The  ten  horns  are  ten  kingdoms.** 
Matthew  xiii.  38,  39 ;  '<  The  field  is  the  world,  the  good  si^ed 
are  the  children  of  the  kingdom,  the  tares  are  the  children  of 
the  wicked  one.  The  enemy  is  the  devil,  the  harvest  is  the 
end  of  the  world,  the  reapers  are  the  angels.**  1  Cor.  x.  4  ; 
*<  The  rock  was  Christ.**  Gal.  iv.  24? ;  "  For  these  are  the 
two  covenants.**  Rev.  i.  20 ;  "  The  seven  stars  are  the  angels 
of  the  seven  churches.**    Here,  it  is  said,  are  a  great  many 
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passages,  in  which  the  verb  ^  to  be,'  means  '  to  represent  ;*  and 
this  forms  the  first  class  of  texts. 

Secondly,  John  x.  7  ;  "  I  am  the  door/'  John  xv.  1  ;  **  I 
am  the  true  vine." 

Thirdly,  Gen.  xvii.  10 ;  "  This  is  my  covenant  between 
thee  and  me.'*  Which  is  commonly  supposed  to  mean,  this  is 
a  representation  or  image  of  my  covenant. 

Fourthly,  Exodus  xii.  1 1 ;  '^  This  is  the  Lord's  passover." 
Here  are  four  classes  of  passages.    J  wish,  first  of  all,  to 
show  you,  that  independantly  of  the  general  answer  which  I 
shall  give  to  all,  or  at  least  of  the  minuter  examination  which  I 
shall  make  of  the  first  class,  and  which  will  apply  to  many  at 
least  of  the  others, — ^the  texts  comprised  in  the  three  last 
classes  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  subject;  for  the  verb 
^  to  be'  does  not  signify  in  them  ^  to  represent ;'  and  we  must 
consider  only  those  to  the  purpose,  in  which  it  does  mean  to 
represent    ^<  I  am  the  door ;"  "  I  am  the  true  vine."    I  ask 
any  one,  on  reflection,  to  answer, — does  '  to  be'  mean  in  these 
passages  '  to  represent  ?'     Substitute  the  latter  verb  ;  for  if 
the  two  be  equivalent,  the  one  must  fit  in  the  other's  place. 
Compare  them  with  the  words,  ^  the  rock  was  Christ."    If 
you  say,  '^  the  rock  represented  Christ,'*  the  sense  is  the  same> 
because  ^  to  be'  is  its  equivalent.    ^'  I  am  the  door ;"  I  repre-- 
sent  \he  door, — that  is  not  Christ's  meaning.     "  I  am  <u  the 
door,  I  resemble  the   door;"  that  was  what  he  wished  to 
express.    These  passages  consequently  must  be  at  once  ex- 
cluded.    Because.it  is  evident,  that  if  we  substitute  the  phrase 
considered  equivalent,  we  produce  a  totally  difierent  sense 
from  what  our  Saviour  intended.     Moreover,  the  answers 
which  I  will  give  to  the  first  class  of  passages,  will  apply  fully 
to  these ;  but  I  consider  this  as  a  suflicient  specific  answer. 

Secondly,  "  This  is  my  covenant  between  thee  and  me." 
Does  this  mean  that  circumcision,  of  which  this  text  speaks, 
represents,  or  was  the  figure  of  the  covenant  ?  Granted  for  a 
moment :  God  clearly  explains  himself ;  for  he  says  explicitly 
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in  the  next  verse,  that  it  is  the  sign  :  <^  And  it  shall  be  a  sign 
or  token  of  the  covenant"  Therefore,  if  he  meant  to  say 
that  thb  was  a  figure  of  the  covenant,  he  goes  on  to  explain 
himself  afterwards ;  consequently  no  mistake  could  arise  from 
.his  words.  In  the  second  place,  circumcision  was  not  only  a 
«ign,  but  the  instrument  or  record  of  the  covenant  Now 
common  usage  warrants  us  in  calling  by  the  name  of  the 
covenant,  the  document  or  articles  whereby  it  is  effected.  If 
.  we  hold  in  our  hands  a  written  treaty,  we  should  say,  *^  this 
is  the  treaty."  But  leaving  aside  these  answers,  it  is  easy  to 
prove  that  the  verb  here  noways  means  '  represents,'  and  that 
.  there  is  no  allusion  to  type  or  figure  in  the  case.  .  This  is 
evident,  by  comparing  this  text  with  every  other  in  whlph  a 
similar  expression  occurs.  In  all,  the  introductory  formula 
signifies,  that  what  follows  is  truly  a  matter  of  compact  or 
covenant;  so  that  this  would  be  the  construction  of  the  entire 
text:  "  What  follows  is  my  covenant  between  you  and  me; 
you  shall  practice  circumcision."  Thus,  for  instance.  Is.  lix. 
21  ;  "  This  is  my  covenant  with  them,  saith  the  Lord ;  my 
spirit  which  is  in  thee  and  my  words,  shall  not  depart  out 
of  thy  mouth."  Does  God  there  mean,  this  is  the  figure  of 
my  covenant  ?  Do  not  the  words  signify,  "  what  I  am  going 
to  express  is  my  covenant,"  so  that  this  is  only  an  introductory 
or  preliminary  formula  ?  Another  instance,  1  Sam.  xi.  2 ; 
"In  this  will  I  make  my  covenant  with  you,  in  boring  out 
your  right  eyes."  Here  again  the  hard  covenant  follows  the 
introductory  phrase.  And  this  interpretation  is  further  con- 
firmed, by  the  many  passages  in  which  God  premises,  "  this 
is  my  statute  or  command,"  after  which  follows  the  very  com- 
mand or  statute.  In  like  manner  then,  the  words,  "  this  is  my 
covenant,"  no  more  mean  "  this  represents  my  covenant," 
but  simply,  "what  follows  is  my  covenant"  The  examination 
of  other  passages,  weie  there  no  other  consideration,  would 
thus  take  this  out  of  the  class  applicable  to  our  controversy  ;  but 
when  we  further  see,  that  in  the  next  verse  God  expressly 
calls  that  rite  a  sign  of  his  covenant,  it  is  plain  that  the  form 

k3 
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of  expression  is  not  parallel,  as  h^re' ism  ex^ftobiion  is  subse- 
quently given,  which  is  not  the  case  with  thi^  Woi^  of  insli- 
tiitSon.  .  ; 

TTiirdly.    The  fourth  class  contain^  the  text,  ^  This  is  the 
Lord's  passover."    This  is  an  interesting  text,  not  on  account 
of  its  own  intrinsic  worth,  but  on  account  of  some  partitiular 
circumstances  connected  with  its  first  applicatioii  to  this  doc- 
trine.    It  was  on  this  tei^,  and  almost  exclusively  on  the 
strength  of  this  text,  that  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  Transub- 
stantiation  was  rejected ;  it  was  on  this  that  Zuinglius,  when 
he  attempted  to  deny  it  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  mainly 
built;  for  he  found  no  other  text  whereon  to  ground  his  obfec- 
tion  against  the  words,  "  this  is  my  body,"  being  literaDy 
taken.     Now  I  think  I  can  easily  prove  to  you  that  the  verb 
'^  is,"  has  here  its  literal  meaning.   As  the  circumstances  of  his 
discovery  are  curious,  I  beg  leave  to  relate  his  own  account 
Though  the  narrative  weighs  greatly  in  our  favour,  I  feel  a 
repugnance  to  detail  it ;  it  is  degrading  to  humanity  and  to 
religion,  that  anything  so  discreditable,  so  debasing,  should  be 
recorded  by  any  writer  of  himself,  and  I  would  willingly  pass 
it  over  were  it  not  that  stem  justice  to  the  cause  I  am  defend- 
ing, imperatively  demands  that  I  show  the  grounds  on  which 
the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  was  first  supposed  to 
be  disproved.    Zuinglius,  therefore,  tells  us  himself — that  he 
was  exceedingly  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 
the  Real  Presence,  but  found  a  great  diffkJulty  in  arguing 
against  the  natural  and  obvious  signification  of  these  words, 
**  this  is  my  body, — ^this  is  my  blood*'— thact  he  could'  find 
nothing  in  Scripture  to  warrant  him  in  departing  from  the 
literal  sense,  except  passages  manifestly  relating  t6  parables. 

It  was  on  the  13th  of  April,  eariy  in  the  morning,  that  the 
happy  revelation  occurred.  His  conscience,  he  says,  urges 
him  to  relate  the  drcumstances  which  he  wouM  gladly  con- 
ceal; for  he  knows  they  must  expose  him  to  ridicule  and 
obloquy.  He  found  himself  in  a  dream,  disputing  with  one 
who  pressed  him  close,  while  he  seemed  unable  to  defend  his 
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opinion,  till  a  monitor  stood  at  lus  side,  "  I  know  not^"  he 
emphaticaUy  adda^  '^  whether  he  were  white  or  black/'  who 
suggested  to  him  this  important  text  He  expounded  it  next 
morning,  and  convinced  his  hearers  that»  on  the  strength  of 
it,  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  was  to  be  abandoned  I 

Such  is  the  account  given  us  of  the  first  discovery  of  a  text 
sufficient  to  reject  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation, 
and  that  text  is  the  one  which  I  have  just  quoted  to  you  from, 
the  12th  chapter  of  Exodus,  11th  verse.  <'  This  is  the  Lord's 
passover."  I  waive  several  considerations  which  might  be 
drawn  from  the  circumstances  in  which  these  words  were 
spoken,  of  a  natural  tendency  to  teach  the  Israelites  that  a 
typical  institution  was  here  made,  whereas  at  the  Last  Supper 
there  was  nothing  done  or  said,  which  could  intimate  that  any 
such  intention  existed:  also  some  remarks  regarding  the 
phrase  itself  as  intelligible  to  the  Jews,  from  tlic  custom  of 
calling  sacrifices  by  the  name  of  the  object  for  which  they 
were  offered.  For,  in  truth,  the  text  is  of  no  value  whatever 
towards  establishing  the  point  that  ^  to  be '  signifi^  '  to 
represent.' 

In  fact,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  modem  Protestant 
commentators  observes,  that  the  construction  is  such  as  always 
signifies,  *'  this  is  the  day  or  feast  of  the  Passover,  sacred  to 
the  Lord."  The  grounds  of  this  translation  can  hardly  be 
understood,  without  reference  to  the  original  language;  in 
which,  as  he  observes,  what  is  translated  by  a  genitive,  '^  the 
Lord's,"  is  dative,  and  in  this  construction  signifies  ^'  sacred  to 
the  Lord;  and  then  the  verb  is  has  its  own  obvious  significa- 
tion ;  aa  much  as  when  we  say,  ^^  this  is  Sunday,"  which  cer- 
tainly does  not  mean,  ^^  this  represents  Sunday."  To  prove 
this  point,  he  refers  to  two  or  three  other  passages^  where 
exactly  the  same  form  of  expression  occurs,  and  shows  that  it 
always  has  a  similar  meaning.  For  instance,  in  Exodus  xx* 
10,  "  This  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord,"  the  dative  form  is  here 
used ;  <<  This  is  the  sabbath  to  the  Lord,"  meaning  the  sab* 
bath  sacred  to  him.    Now  the  construction  in  the  original  is 
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precisely  the  same  in  both  texts :  nor  is  it  ever  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  thing  being  an  emblem  or  a  sign.  In  another  text, 
(£xo(L  xxxii.  5)  ^'  the  festival  of  the  Lord,"  the  same  con<- 
struction  occurs,  signifying  the  same ;  and  finally  on  the  27th 
verse  of  the  very  chapter  in  question,  we  have,  '^  this  k  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Lord's  passover ;"  that  is,  according  to  the  ori- 
ginal, *'  the  sacrifice  of  the  passover  {sacred)  to  the  Lord." 
So  that  from  these  parallel  expressions,  where  in  the  original 
exactly  the  same  construction  occurs,  he  concludes  that  the 
verb  Uo  be'  is  here  literally  taken.*  Hence,  this  text  affords 
no  aid  to  the  argument  which  would  consider  the  verb  sub- 
stantive to  mean  ^  represent,'  in  the  words  of  institution ; 
the  interpretation  put  upon  it  is  incorrect, — and  consequen^^, 
when  Zuinglius  learnt  it  from  his  <  monitor  as  a  sufficient 
ground  for  rejecting  the  Catholic  ;doptrine,  may  we  not  con- 
clude that  it  was  not  a  spirit  of  truth  that  appeared  to  him, 
and  tliat  he  rejected  our  doctrine  on  grounds  not  tenable,  and 
by  attributing  to  words  a  meaning  which,  they  cannot  have  ? 

I  have  thus  first  set  these,  passages  aside, — because,  accord- 
ing to  the  system  I  have  always  followed,  I  wbh  my  answers 
to  be  strictly  and  individually  applicable  to  each  part  of  the 
case ;  although  the  remarks  which  I  shall  make  on  the  first 
class  of  passages,  where  I  own  that  ^  to  be'  .means  ^  to  repre- 
sent,' will  apply  to  almost  every  one  of  them. 

Well,  then,  it  is  argued  that  the  words  "  this  is  my  body, 
this  is  my  blood,"  may  be  rendered  by  "  this  represents  my 
body,  this  represents  my  blood,"  in  other  words,  figuratively, 
because  in  certain  other  passages  quoted,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
two  terms  are  equivalent  The  only  way  in  which  the  ai^u* 
ment  can  hold,  is  by  supposing  that  the  texts  quoted  form 
what  is  well  known  by  the  term  parallel  passages,  to  the  words 
of  institution.  In  the  first  instance,  I  will  ask  a  simple  ques- 
tion. In  these  passages,  the  verb  ^  to  be,'  means  *  to  repre- 
sent :'  but  there  are  some  thousands  of  passages  in  Scripture, 
where  the  verb   *to  be'  does  not  mean  *  to  represent.'    I  ask 

*  Rosenmiiller  in  loc. 
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the  reftson,  why  the  words  of  institution  are  to  be  detached 
from  these  thousand  passages^  and  interpreted  by  the  others  ? 
I  want  some  good  reason  to  authorize  me  in  classifying  it  with 
these,  and  not  with  the  others.  It  is  no  reason  to  say,  that  it 
is  necessary  or  convenient  to  take  it  so ;  I  want  some  reason 
why  it  must  be  so.  Therefore,  merely  considering  the  ques- 
tion  in  this  indefinite  way,  we  have  a  right  to  ask,  why  these 
words  should  be  detached  from  the  multitude  of  places  where 
^tobe'  has  its  proper  signification,  and  joined  to  the  few 
that  are  always  to  be  considered  the  exception. 

But  let  us  join  issue  a  little  more  closely.  What  are  parallel 
passages  ?  Are  any  two  passages  where  the  same  word  occurs 
to  be  considered  parallel?  There  must  be  something  more 
necessary  to  constitute  parallelism.  Well,  I  am  willing  to 
take  Homes  rule  for  this  source  of  interpretation.  It  is 
briefly  this :  that  when  struck  with  any  resemblance  between 
passages,  you  must  not  be  content  with  similarity  of  words ; 
but  examine,  ^'  whether  the  passages  be  sufficiently  similar, 
that  is,  not  only  whether  the  same  word,  but  also  the  same  thinly 
answers^together."*  The  rule  is  translated  from  another  writer, 
and  is  more  clearly  expressed  in  the  original,  which  say8> 
that  we  must  see  "  whether  both  passages  contain  the  same 
thing,  and  not  only  the  same  word.\  And  the  commentator 
on  this  author  makes  this  remark :  ''  We  must  therefore  hold 
that  similitude  ofthingsy  not  of  words,  constitutes  a  parallelism*" 

We  have  a  rule,  then,  laid  down,  that  two  passages  are  not  par 
rallel,  or,  in  other  words,  that  we  may  not  use  them  to  interpret 
one  another,  merely  because  the  same  word  is  in  them,  unless 
the  same  thing  also  occur  in  both.  Let  us,  therefore, 
ascertain  whether  the  same  thing  occurs,  as  well  as  the  same 
words,  in  all  the  passages  of  this  class.  But  first,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  rule,  let  me  observe  that,  when  in  my  last 
discourse  I  quoted  several  texts,  I  not  only  pointed  out  the 
same  words  in  them,  but  I  was  careful  to  prove  that  the 
same  circumstances  occurred,— that  is,  that  our  Saviour  made 
use  of  expressions  which  were  taken  literally  when  he  meant 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  531.  f  Ernesti,  p.  61. 
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to  be  trnderstood  «a,  that  objections  were'  rtufed^  and  ihgA  he 
acted  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  in  t]M:*ex4. under  exa- 
miiiatioD  $  and  from  this  simiianty  of  thmgs^.  I  iidasoned,  oon- 
sxdcdiig  the  passages  as  parallel  in  oonsequeDite  of  it.'     What 
b  ike  thing  in  all  the  passages  united  in  this  dass^  that  ire 
may  see  if  it  be  likewise  found  in  the  woi^s  o£  Institu- 
tion ?  We  may  exemplify  the  rule  in  these  passages  themselTes. 
Suppose  I  wish  to  illustrate  one  of  them  by  another,  I  should 
say,  this  text — '<  The  seven  kine  are  seven  years,"  is  parallel 
with  "  The  field  is  the  world/'  and  both  of  them  with  the 
phrase  **  these  are  the  two  covenants  ;*'  and  I  can  illu^rate 
them  one  by  another.    And  why  ?     Because  in  every  one  of 
them  the  sami  thing  exists ; — ^that  is  to  say,  in  every  one  of 
these  passages,  there  is  the  interpretation  of  an  allegOEical 
teaching — a  vision  in  the  one,  a  parable  in  the  second,  and  an 
allegory  in  the  third.  1  do  not  put  them  into  one  class,  because 
they  all  contain  the  verb  *  to  be,*  but  because  they  all  contain 
the  same  thing — ^they  speak  of  something  mystical  and  typical, 
the  interpretation  of  a  dream,  an  allegory,  and  a  parable. 
Therefore  having  ascertained  that  in  one  of  these  the  verb 
^  to  be*  means  *  to  represent,*  I  conclude  that  it  has  the  same 
sense  in  the  others ;  and  I  frame  a  general  rule,  that  wherever 
such  symbolical  teaching  occurs,  these  verbs  are  synonymous. 
When,  therefore,  you  tell  me  that  "  this  is  my  body"  may 
mean  *^  this  represents  my  body,*'  becai»e  in  those  passages 
the  same  verb  or  word  occurs  with  this  sense,  I  must,  in  like 
manner,  ascertain,  not  only  that  the  word  ^  to  be'  is  common 
to  the  text,  but  that  the  same  thing  is  to  be  fotundin  ours  as 
in  them ;  in  other  words,  that  in  the  forms  of  inatituttoqa  there 
was  giv^i  the  explanation  of  some  sgrnbol^  such  as  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  vbion,  a  parable,  or  a  prophecy.    If  you  show 
me  this,  as  I  can  show  it  in  all  the  others,  thm  I  will  allow  this 
to  be  parallel  witii  them. 

This  similarity  of  substance  will  readily  be  discovered  by 
looking  closely  into  those  passages  quoted  by  Dr*Adam 
Clarke  as  parallel,  which  I  have  placed  m  tius  dass.^-'^  The 
seven  kine  are  seven  years,*'  Joseph  is  interpreting  the  dream 
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of  Pharaoh  $  <*  And  tiie  ^n  horDs  are  ten  kings,*'  Daniel  'is 
receiving  the  interpretation  of  his  vision;  '^  The  field  is  the 
world/*  Our  ^Sar^lour  is  interpreting  a  parable ;  ^  The  roek  was 
Christ/'  St  Paul  is  professedly  explaining  the  symbols  of  the 
old  law,  and  tells  us  that  he  is  doing  so,  and  that  he  spoke  of 
a  spiritual  rock ;  '<  These  are  the  two  covenants/'  St.  Paul 
agcdn  interpreting  the  allegory  upon  Agar  and  Sarah ;  *^  The 
seven  stars  are  the  angels  of  the  seven  Churches,"  St  John 
receiving  the  explanation  of  a  vision.  All  these  passages 
belong  to  one  class,  because  they  refer  to  similar  things ; — 
therefore,  before  I  join  to  them  the  words  "  This  is  my  body," 
you  must  show  me  that  it  enters  into  the  same  class  by  the 
same  circumstance ;  you  must  show  me  that  not  only  the  verb 
'^  to  be,"  which  occurs  in  a  thousand  other  instances,  is 
there ;  but  that  it  is  used  under  the  same  conditions,  in  a  case 
clearly  similar  to  these  by  the  explanation  of  allegories  or 
dreams  or  parables,  or  any  other  mystical  method  of  teach- 
ing, that  you  please.  Until  you  have  done  this,  you  have  no 
right  to  consider  them  all  as  parallel,  or  interpret  it  by  them. 
But,  before  finishing  this  consideration,  allow  me  to  observe, 
that  not  only,  in  every  one  of  the  instances  I  have  quoted,  is 
it  manifest  from  the  context  that  a  parable,  a  vision,  or  an 
allegory,  is  explained ;  but  the  writers  themselves  tell  us  that 
they  are  going  so  to  interpret.  For,  in  the  examples  from 
Genesis,  Daniel,  and  St  Matthew,  they  say,  "  This  is  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  dream" — "  This  is  a  vision  which  I  saw" — 
**  This  is  tiie  meaning  of  the  parable  which  I  spoke;'* — so  that 
we  are  expressly  told  that  the  speakers  are  going  to  interpret 
St.  Paul  to  the  Galatians  is  equally  careful  "  which  things  are 
an  allegory,  for,  these  are  the  two  covenants.**  In  the  words 
of  instituti(Mi,  Our  Saviour  does  not  say  this  is  an  allegory—. 
he  does  not  give  the  key  to  interpret  his  words  as  in  the  other 
cases.  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  «  All  these  things  were 
done  to  them  in  figure,  and  they  drank  from  the  spiritual 
rock ;  and  the  rock"  (that  is,  the  spiritual  rock)  «  was  Christ." 
In  tjie  Apocalypse,  it  is  said  to  Jehu,  «  Write  down  the  things 
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which  thou  hast  seen;  the  mystery  of  the  seven  stars,**  TrMdi, 
in  the  language  familiar  to  St  John,  signifies  the  symbol  of  the 
seven  stars.  It  is  after  this  introduction  that  he  says,  ^  And 
the  seven  stars  are  the  angels  of  the  seven  Churches."'  So 
that  in  every  other  case,  the  writer  is  careful  to  let  us  knov 
that  he  is  going  to  deliver  the  interpretation  of  a  figuratire 
teaching ;  I  require,  therefore,  before  you  compel  me  to  apply 
these  passages  to  the  explanation  of  the  words  of  institution, 
that  you  show  me,  that  a  similar  instruction  is  found  in  them 
as  in  those  other  passages. 

But  let  us  try  the  process  of  our  opponents  on  another  ap- 
plication.   In  the  first  verse  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  we  have 
this  remarkable  expression, — "  And  the  word  was  God."  Now, 
this  has  always  been  considered  by  believers  in  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  as  an  exceedingly  strong  text,  and  all  its  force  lies  in 
that  little  syllable  ^*  was."     So  strong  has  it  appeared,  that  in 
different  ways  attempts  have  been  made  to  modify  the  text, — 
either  by  separating  it  into  two,  or  by  reading  *'  the  word  was 
of  God."    What  is  the  use  of  all  this  violence,  if  the  word 
"  was"  may  mean  "  represents  ?"    If  we  are  justified  in  giving 
it  tliat  interpretation  in  other  cases,  why  not  do  it  here? 
Compare  these  three  texts  together,  and  tell  me  which  most 
resembles  one  another. 

**  The  word  was  God." 

"  The  rock  was  Christ" 

"  This  is  my  body." 
If  in  the  third  of  these  we  may  change  the  verb,  because  we 
can  do  so  in  the  second,  what  is  to  prevent  our  doing  it  in  the 
first?  And  instead  of  the  word  "  was  God,"  why  not  interpret, 
^*  the  word  represented  God?*'  Suppose  any  one  to  reaaoD 
thus,  and  still  further  to  strengthen  his  arguments  by  sayii^ 
— that  in  2  Cor.  iv.  St  Paul  tells  us,  that  Christ  is  "  the  image 
of  God ;"  and  in  Coloss.  i.  says  of  him,  "  who  is  the  image  of  the 
invisible  God," — might  he  not  as  justly  conclude,  that  Christ 
being  only  the  image  of  God  according  to  St  Paul,  the  words 
of  St  John  may  be  well  explained,  conformably,  as  only  inti- 
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mating,  that  he  represented  God  ?    No  one  ever  thought  of 
^   reasoning  in  this  way ;  and  if  any  person  had,  he  would  have 
been  answered,  that  these  words  cannot  be  explained  or  inter- 
:  preted  by  "  the  rock  was  Christ*'  because  St.  Paul  is  manifestly 
^   explaining  an  allegory,  or  using  a  figurative  form  of  teaching, 
,   of  which  there  is  no  sign  in  St  John.    You  would  be  told  that 
you  have  no  right  to  interpret  the  one  by  the  other,  merely 
,    because  in  both,  the  sentence  consists  of  two  nouns  with  a  verb 
between  them ;  for  that  is  a  parallelism  of  words  and  not  of 
things.     You  must  first  show  that  St.  John,  in  this  instancey 
was  teaching  in  parables,  as  Matthew,  Daniel,  and  the  others 
whom  I  have  quoted.    Until  you  do  this,  you  have  no  right 
to  interpret  the  phrase,  ^'  the  word  was  God,"  as  parallel  with 
**  the  rock  was  Christ."    Just,  therefore,  in  the  same  way,  you 
have  no  grounds,  no  reason,  to  put  the  words,  '<  this  is  my 
body,"  which  still  less  resemble,  ^'  the  rock  was  Christ,*'  than 
the  text  of  St  John,  into  the  same  class  with  it,  and  interpret 
it  as  parallel. 

I  conclude,  that  we  must  have  some  better  argument  than 
the  simple  assertion,  that  our  Saviour  spoke  the  words  of  insti* 
tution  figuratively,  because,  in  some  passages  of  Scripture,  the 
verb  *  to  be,'  means  ^  to  represent'  It  is  manifest,  that  not 
one  of  these  passages  can  be  said  to  be  a  key  to  them,  or  that  the 
words  of  institution  can  be  figuratively  interpreted  by  them, 
imless  you  show  more  than  a  resemblance  in  phraseology : — 
until  you  prove  that  the  same  thing  was  done  in  one  place  aa 
in  the  others ;  but  whatever  is  denied  to  us  is  thereby  con* 
ceded  to  the  impugners  of  Christ's  divinity. 

Thus  far  we  are  authorized  in  concluding,  that  the  attempt 
fails  to  produce  passages  demonstrative  of  the  Protestant  inter- 
pretation ;  for  these  are  the  only  passages  that  have  been  quoted 
as  parallel  to  the  words  of  institution.  I  have  shown  you  that 
they  are  not  parallel,  and  consequently  that  they  are  of  no 
value:  they  ar&not  adequate  to  explaining  ours,  and  some  other 
passages  must  be  brought  by  Biblical  interpreters,  to  justify 
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dMon  in  interpreting,  "  this  is  my  hodiif"  hj  '^this,  represent 
my  body." 

I  shall  probably  be  obliged  to  delay  until  Sunday  next  the 
seoood  portion  of  the  argument — that  is  the  examination  of  tlie 
ckffieulties  in  the  Catholic  interpretation,  which  are  supposed 
to  drive  us  to  the  figurative  sense;  because,  before  leaving 
this  explanation  of  words,  this  examination  of  phraseologj, 
I  must  meet  one  or  two  objections,  which  may  lead  me  into 
some  details.  I  should  have  kept  myself  within  the  bounds  of 
general  observation,  had  it  not  been  for  a  particular  circum- 
stance, which  makes  it  my  duty  to  intrude  a  little  more  per« 
sonally  on  your  notice,  than  I  shcMild  otherwise  have  been  in^ 
dined  to  do. 

The  first  difficulty  which  I  have  to  meet  has  been  repeated 
again  and  again,  and  owes  its  origin  or  revival  to  Dr»  Adam 
Clarke,  in  his  work  already  referred  to,  on  the  Kucbaiist 
This  gentleman  enjoyed,    I   believe,    a  considerable    repu- 
tation for  his  acquaintance  with  oriental  languages,  at  least 
nith    that    dialect  which  our    Saviour    and    the    apostles 
spoke.     From  t^is  language  he  raised  an  objection  iigainst 
the  Cathcdic  interpretation,  which,  was  copied  by  Mr.  Home, 
in  the  very  passage  I  have  already  referred  to,  and  which 
has    been    recopied    again    and    again    by    almost    eveiy 
writer  on  this  subjects    jbtslead  of  (footing  lua  words  from 
the  book  itself,  I  prefer  doing  it  from  a  letter,  sent  to  me 
a  few  days  ago,  after   this  course  of  instruction  had  com- 
menced.   And  this  is  the  circumstance  on  account  of  which 
I  think  myself  justified  in  coming  more  personally  before  you 
than  otherwise  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  do.     The  letter 
is  Bs  foSows : — 

London,  March  4lA. 
"  Rbv.  Sm, 

^  I  beg  most  respectfully  to  invite  your  atten- 
^on  to  ike  following  remarks  on  the  Eucharist  by  a  late 
divine,  well  i^Ued  in  the  oriental  and  other  languages,  (Dr. 
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A.  Clarke)  and  which  I  think  tend  V6ry  much  to  veaken  tiiat 
i^hich  Roman  Catholics  advance  in  defence  of  tmnsnb* 
stantiation. 

"*  In  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Chaldeo-Syriac  langnagei, 
there  is  no  term  which  expresses  to  meany  signify,  or  demoU^ 
though  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  abound  with  them;  hence 
the  Hebrews  use  a  figure,  and  say,  it  is,  for  it  sigm^es,  '  The 
seven  kine  are  seven  years,*  '  The  ten  horns  are  ten  kings* 
'  They  drank  of  the  spiritual  rock  which  followed  them,  and 
the  rock  was  Christ.*  This  Hebrew  idiom  is  followed,  though 
the  work  is  written  in  Greek :  *  the  seven  stars  are  the  seven 
churches,    besides  many  other  similar  instances. 

*  That  our  Lord  neither  spoke  in  Greek  nor  Latin  on  this 
occasion  needs  no  proof.  It  was  most  probably  in  what  was 
formeriy  called  the  Chaldaic,  now  the  Syriacy  that  he  oon- 
versed  with  his  disciples.  In  Matt  xxvi.  26,  27,  the  words  in 
the  Syriac  version  are  *  honau  pagree,*  this  is  my  bodyr^ 
*  henau  demee,'  this  is  my  blood;  of  which  forms  of  speech 
tile  Greek  is  a  verbal  translation ;  nor  would  any  man,  at  the 
present  day,  speaking  in  the  same  language,  use,  among  the 
people  to  whom  it  was  vernacular,  other  terms  than  the  above, 
to  express,  *this  represents  my  body, — this  represents  riiy 
blood.' — Discourse  an  the  Holy  Eucharist,  by  A.  Clarke,  D,D. 
London,  1808." 

Here  are  three  distinct  assertions;  first,  that  in  the  Hebrew 
or  Chaldeo-Syriac,  there  is  no  word  for  "to  represent;** 
Secondly,  that  with  the  people  who  spoke  the  same  language 
as  our  Saviour  did  in  instituting  the  Eucharist,  it  was  fa- 
miliar or  common  to  say,  "  This  is,"  when  they  meant  to  say, 
'*  this  represents  ;**  Thirdly,  that  if  he  meant  to  express,  *^  this 
represents  my  body,"  he  could  do  it  in  no  other  way  than  by 
saying,  '^  this  is  my  body.**  Supposing  all  this  true,  it  would 
not  be  proved  that  our  Saviour  did  institute  a  sign  or  symbol. 
For  though  he  would  have  used  these  expressions  m  establish- 
ing it,  yet  the  same  phrase  would  be  as  applicable,  or  rather, 
would  be  necessary,  for  the  literal  declaration  of  the  thing  itself 
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The  words  would  be,  at  most,  equivocal,  and  we  shonld  havB 
to  look  elsewhere  for  their  iaterpretatioQ. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  concludes  in  these  words : — *'  I  can- 
not but  feel  surprised  that  a  doctrine  should  be  so  str^Hi^ 
upheld  and  defended  by  one  who  is  a  professor  of  Oriental 
languages,  and  who  has  access  to  the  various  versions  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  I  humbly  hope,  Sir,  that  you  will  be  led  to 
see  *  the  error  of  your  way.' " 

I  am  thankful,  exceedingly  thankful,  to  the  writer  of  this 
letter ;  in  the  first  place,  because  he  shows  an  interest  r^ard- 
ing  myself  personally,  which  must  be  always  a  matter  of  obli- 
gation.   And  also  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  which  I  am 
endeavouring  to  explain,  I  am  thankful,  because  it  gives  me 
reason  to  see  that  this  objection  is  still  popular, — still  known; 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  its  confutation  is  not  by  any 
means  so  public :  and  on  this  account  I  shall  venture  to  enter 
more  fully  into  the  answer  than  perhaps  I  should  have  oth^- 
wise  done*     Now,  I  am  challenged  or  called  on  by  these  words 
to  account  how,  having  acquired  some  little  knowledge  of  the 
languages  here  referred  to,  I  can  mountain  a  doctrine  so  com- 
pletely at  variance,  as  Dr.  Clarke  asserts,  with  that  language^ 
Qt  scriptural  version,  or  literature,  to  which  I  have  been 
accustomed.    And  I  answer, — ^if  anything  on  earth  could 
have  attached  me  more  to  our  interpretation, — if  anything 
could  have  more  strongly  rooted  me  in  my  belief  of  the  Catho- 
lic doctrine,  it  would  have  been  the  little  knowledge  I  have 
been  able  to  acquire  of  these  pursuits.    For  I  will  show  you 
haw,  &ir  from  this  assertion  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarkes  having 
weakened  my  faith  in  the  Catholic  doctrine,  it  must,  on  the 
contrary,  have  necessarily  confirmed  it. 

About  eight  years  ago,  when  more  actively  employed  in  the 
study  of  these  very  matters,  I  saw  this  passage  from  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Hartwell  Home.  According  to  the  prin- 
ciple I  had  adopted  in  conducting  my  enquiries,  and  in  which  I 
hope  ever  to  persevere,  I  determined  to  examine  it  fully  and  im* 
partially.  Here  were  a  series  of  bold  assertioDS  j — that  ina  certian 
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latigui^e  there  was  not  one  word  that  signifies  *  to  represenK;* 
that  it  was  common  to  express  the  idea  of  representation  by 
the  verb  ^  to  be ;'  and  that  consequently  our  Saviour,  when  he 
^shed  to  say,  *^  this  represents  my  body/'  was  compelled  to 
say,  *^  this  is  my  body."    I  determined  to  look  into  them  as 
into  a  simple  question  of  philological  literature ;  to  see  whether 
the  Syriae  mm  so  poor  and  wxetehedy  as  not  to  afford  a  single 
word  implying  representation.    I  looked  through  the  diction- 
aries and  lexicons,  and  I  found  two  or  three  words,  supported 
hy  one  or  two  examples,  fcwgh  to  confute  the  assertion ; 
but  still  not  eae«igh  to  satisfy  my  mind.    I  saw  that  the  only 
vmy  to  ascertain  the  fact,  was  to  examine  the  authors  who 
have  written  in  this  language ;  and  in  a  work  which  I  now 
have  in  my  hand,  I  published  the  result  of  my  researches, 
entitled,  "  Philological  Examination  of  the  objections  brought 
against  the  literal  sense  of  the  phrase  in  which  the  Eucharist 
was  instituted,  from  the  Syriae  language,  containing  a  speci-* 
men  of  a  Syriae  dictionary."    In  other  words,  simply  consi-* 
dering  the  question  as  interesting  to  learned  men,  I  determined 
to  show  the  imperfection  of  our  means  for  acquiring  that  lan- 
guage, and,  by  a  specimen,  to  lay  open  the  defects  of  our  dic- 
tionaries.   The  specimen  consisted  of  a  list  of  such  words  as 
mean  "  to  represent,  to  denote,  to  signify,  to  typify,"  and  are 
either  wanting  in  the  best  lexicons,  or  have  not  that  meaning 
in  them. 

What  do  you  think  is  the  number  that  this  list  containsy 
which  extends  through  upwards  of  thirty  or  forty  pages  ?  In 
other  words,  how  many  expressions  does  the  Syriae  language, 
which  was  said  by  Dr.  Clarke  not  to  possess  one  word  for 
**  to  denote  or  represent," — how  many  do  you  think  it  does 
possess  ?  The  English  language  has  only  four  or  five,  such 
as  "  to  denote,  to  signify,  to  represent,  to  typify ;"  and  I  think 
^fter  these,  you  are  arrived  pretty  nearly  at  the  end  of  the 
list  The  Greek  and  Latin  have  much  the  same  number.  J. 
doubt  if  ther!^  be  teii  in  either.  Hpw  many  then  does  the 
poor  Syriae  language  present  ?     Upwards  of  forty  !    Forfy 
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words  are  here  collected,  wjth  examples  from  tke  most  dasaical 
authors;  hardly  one  of  them  without  several,  some  with  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty, — a  few  with  nearly  a  hundred;  and  in  some 
eases,  not  one  half  the  examples  have  been  given. 

Here  then  is  the  first  assertion,  that  In  the  Syriac  language 
there  is  not  one  word  for  an  idea  for  which  it  has  forty*one  1 
More^IwiU  venture  to  say,  more  than  any  latnguage  of  the  pre- 
sent day  can  afford. 

I  dwell  on  this  matter,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  its  confuta* 
ti<m,  but  as  a  general  specimen  of  how  easy  it  is  to  make  bold 
assertions,  relative  to  subjects  not  much  studied.  Thus,  any 
person  not  acquainted  with  the  language,  and  knowing  Dr. 
Clarke  to  have  been  a  learned  man,  and  of  course  believing 
him  to  be  honest  in  his  statements,  will  take  it  for  granted  that 
his  positive  assertions  are  accurate,  and  on  his  authority  reject 
the  Catholic  doctrine.  Those  assertions,  however,  are  most 
incorrect;*  the  Syriac  has  plenty  of  words, — more  than  any 
other,  for  the  purpose  required. 

The  second  assertion  is,  that  it  is  common  with  persons 
using  that  language,  to  employ  the  verb  *  to  be,'  for  '  to  re- 
present.' This  point,  also,  I  have,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
examined :  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  denying  that  it  is  more 
common  with  them  than  with  any  other  nation,  as  I  can 
show  in  a  very  simple  manner.  I  find,  for  instance,  in  the 
oldest  commentator  on  the  Scripture  in  that  language,  that 
these  words  meaning  to  represent,  are  so  crowded  together, 
that  they  will  not  stand  translation.  In  the  writings  of  St 
Ephrem,  the  oldest  in  the  Syriac  language,  although  he  tells 
\)s  that  he  is  going  to  interpret,  figuratively  or  symbolicaliy, 
through  all  his  commentaries,  and  consequently  we  are  pre- 
pared for  corresponding  language,  yet  the  verb  '  to  be,'  occurs 

*  A  correspondent  has  requested  me  to  give  some  of  these  words,  in  pab- 
lishing  this  lecture,  stating  that  my  assertions  in  the  pulpit  had  been 
called  in  question.  Were  1  to  do  so,  I  should  only  give  a  list  of  unintel- 
ligible sounds.  But  if  any  one  be  inclined  to  doubt  my  contradiction  of 
Dr.  Clarke's  fearless  assertion,  I  beg  he  will  consult  the  book  referred  to: 
"  Horse  Syriacae,"  Rome,  1828,  pp.  18-53,  of  which  a  copy  will  be  found 
in  the  British  Museum. 
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in  the  sense  of  Ho   represent,' only  twice,  or  b.%  most  four 
times,  where  words  which  signiiy  '  to  represent,'  occur  at  least 
sixty  times.     In  his  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Deutero- 
nomy, he  uses  the  verb  substantive  six  times  in  that  sense,  but 
"Words  significative  of  figure,  seventy  times;  so  that  l^he  pro- 
portion of  the  two  is  nearly  as  six  to  seventy.    In  the  second 
place,   I  find   that  he  avoided  this  use    of  the  verb  *to  be,' 
m     such     an   extraordinary  way,  ,and    crowded    the    other, 
words  so  thickly,  that  it  was  necessary,  in  some  cases,  in  the 
Latin  translation,  to  substitute  the  verb  "  to  be,"  for  them ; 
so  that  it  was  easier  to  use  it  in  that  sense  in  Latin  than  in 
Syriac.     In  the  tiiird  place,  I  find  that  words  meaning  to  repre- 
sent, came  so  close  together,  that  in  his  work,  which  is  in  half 
unes, — ^the   text,    occupying    one  half,    and   the  translation 
the  other  half  of  each  page, — so  that  there  are  often  only  three 
or  four  words  in  a  hne,  yet,  in  eighteen  half  lines,  he  uses 
the  words  that  mean  *  to  represent,*  twelve  times.     This  is 
in  page  254,  of  vol.  i.    Page  283,  he  uses  these  verbs  eleven 
times  in  seventeen  lines.     St.  James  of  Sarug  employs  them 
ten  times  in  thirteen  lines ;  and  Barhebrseus,  another  commen- 
tator, uses  them  eleven  times  in  as  many  lines. "^     So  much 
for  the  frequency  with  which,  it  has  been  asserted,  that  these 
writers  use  the  verb  *  to  be,"  for  '  to  represent' 

The  third  and  more  important  assertion  is,  that  any  person 
wishing  to  institute  such  a  rite  now-a-days,  must  compulsorily 
use  this  form ;  that,  if  he  wished  to  appoint  a  figure  of  his 
body,  he  would  be  driven  to  say,  "  this  is  my  body."  I  accepted 
the  challenge  in  the  strictest  sense,  and  determined  to  verify 
it,  by  seeing  if  this  was  the  case.  I  found  an  old  Syriac 
writer,  Dionysius  Barsalibaeus,  not  a  Catholic  writer,  who  uses 
this  expression ;  "  They  are  called,  and  are,  the  body  and  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  truth,  and  not  figuratively."  This  passage 
shows  there  was  a  means  of  expressing  the  idea  of  figure. 
Another  passage  is  from  an,  old  writer  in  Syriac,  the  orit 
ginal  of  which  has  been  lost,  but  which  was  translated  into 

*  Ibid.  p.  56. 
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Arabic,  by  David,  Archbishop  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  centorr 
and  as  it  is  a  question  of  language,  the  translation  TviU  tal 
sufficiently  well  how  far  the  assertion  be  correct.      It  says 
^  He  gave  us  his  body,  blessed  be  his  name,  for  the  remissioc 
of  our  sins ...  he  said, '  this  is  my  body,'  and  he  did  not  say, 
'this  is  a  figure  of  my  body,'*'     Now,  supposing  the    Syriac 
language  had  no  word  to  signify  '  represent,'  how  could  this 
writer  have  expressed  in  the  original,  that  our  Saviour  did  not 
tell  us  "  this  is  the  figure  of  my  body  ?"     According  to  Dr. 
Clarke's  reasoning,  that  they  who  speak  the  language  have  do 
alternative,  the  passage  must  have  run  thus,  "  he  did  not  say, 
this  is  my  body,  but  he  said,  this  is  my  body  I"     There  is  still 
another  and  stronger  passage  from  St.  Maruthas,  who  wrote 
300  years  after  Christ,   and  is  one  of  the  most  venerable 
fathers  of  the  oriental  Church,  and  it  is  written  in  the  very 
language  in  question.     '^  Besides  this,  the  faithful  who  came 
after  his  time  would  have  been  deprived  of  his  body  and 
blood;" — he  is  giving  a  reason  why   Christ   instituted  the 
Eucharist.     '^  But  now,  as  often  as  we  approach  to  the  body 
and  blood,  and  receive  th^m  in  our  hands,  we  embrace  his 
body,  and  are  made  partakers  of  him ;  for  Christ  did  not  call 
it  a  type  or  figure  of  his  body ;  but  said,  verily  *  This  «  my 
body, — ^this  is  my  blood.'  "* 

So  far,  therefore,  from  the  writers  of  these  passages 
believing  that  our  Saviour  wished  to  institute  a  figure,  and 
that  he  had  no  means  of  using  a  specific  word  for  that  pur- 
pose, they  expressly  tell  us  that  we  must  believe  our  Saviour  to 
have  instituted  a  real  presence,  because,  speaking  their  lan- 
guage, he  said,  "  this  is  my  body,"  and  did  not  say,  "  this  is 
the  figure  of  my  body." 

I  appeal  to  you  now,  if  any  knowledge  which  I  may  possess 
of  these  languages,  little  though  it  may  be,  is  any  reason  for 
my  rejection  of  a  doctrine  supported  by  such  rash  assertions 
as  these,  which  a  very  elementary  acquaintance  with  their 
source  enabled  me  to  confute  ?     Let  this  serve  as  a  warning 

♦  Pp.  57-60. 
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not  easily  to  believe  general  and  sweeping  assertions,  unless 
very  solid  proof  is  brought  forward ;  not  to  be  content  with 
the  authority  of  any  learned  man,  unless  he  give  you  clear  and 
strong  reasons  for  his  opinion.  I  have  entered  more  into  detail, 
and  come  forward  more  personally  than  I  could  have  wished, 
and  than  I  should  have  done,  had  it  not  been  for  the  manner 
in  which  I  was  taunted,  however  privately,  with  maintaining 
doctrines  which  my  own  peculiar  pursuits  should  have  taught 
me  to  reject.  "  If  I  have  been  foolish,  it  is  you  who  have 
forced  me." 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  one  circumstance,  in  justice  to 
my  cause,  and  perhaps  to  an  individual  also.  I  have  said  that 
Mr.  Home  had  adopted  that  passage  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke, 
in  which  this  assertion  was  made.  This  transcription  was 
reprinted  through  the  different  editions  of  his  work,  till  the 
seventh,  published  in  1834,  in  which  he  expunged  the 
passage  ;*  showing,  consequently,  that  he  was  satisfied  with 
the  explanation  and  the  confutation  given  to  the  assertion 
of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke.  This  was  only  to  be  expected  from 
any  honest  and  upright  man ;  but  it  proves  he  was  satisfied 
that  the  assertion  which  he  had  until  then  repeated  was  incor- 
rect. Dr.  Lee,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  at  Cambridge, 
in  his  Prolegomena  to  Bagster  s  Polyglot  Bible,  acknowledges 
that  his  friend,  Mr.  Home,  was  decidedly  wrong  in  making 
such  an  assertion.  These  concessions  do  not  leave  the  confu- 
tation to  rest  on  my  individual  assertion ;  they  prove  it  to  be 
acknowledged  on  the  other  side  that  the  question  is  at  an  end. 

The  second  objection  to  which  I  wish  to  reply,  contains  a 
similar  misstatement.  It  has  been  often  said,  that  the  Apostles 
had  a  very  natural  clue  to  the  interpretation  of  our  Saviour  s 
words,  by  the  ceremony  or  formula  ordinarily  used  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Paschal  feast.  We  are  told  by  many  writers, 
and  modem  ones  particularly,  that  it  was  customary  at  the 
Jewish  passover,  for  the  master  of  the  house  to  take  in  his 
hand  a  morsel  of  unleavened  bread,  and  pronounce  these 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  449.' 
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words :  *^  This  is  the  bread  of  affliiction  which  our  fathers 
eat ;" — evidently  meaning,  "  this  represents  the  bread  which 
our  fathers  eat."  Consequently,  the  formula  of  institution 
being  so  similar,  we  may  easily  suppose  our  Saviour  to  have 
spoken  in  the  same  sense,  signifying,  '^  this  bread  is  the  figure 
of  my  body.*'  In  the  first  place,  I  deny  entirely  and  com- 
pletely, that  the  expression  meant,  ^'  this  is  the  figure  of  the 
bread," — it  meant  obviously  and  naturally,  "  this  is  the  sort  of 
bread  which  our  fathers  eat"  If  any  person  held  a  piece  of 
some  particular  bread  in  his  hand,  and  said,  *'  this  is  the  bread 
which  they  eat  in  France  or  in  Arabia,"  would  he  not  be  under- 
stood to  say,  "  this  is  the  kind  of  bread  they  eat  there,"  and 
not  "  this  is  the  figure  of  their  bread ;" — and  in  the  case  re- 
ferred to,  is  not  the  natural  meaning  of  the  words,  ^^  this  un* 
leavened  bread  is  the  sort  of  bread  which  our  fathers  eat?" 

But,  in  fact,  it  is  not  necessary  to  spend  much  time  in  iUns- 
trating  this  reply ;  for  no  such  formula  existed  at  our  Saviour's 
time«  We  have,  in  the  first  place,  among  the  oldest  writings 
t)f  the  Jews,  a  treatise  on  the  Paschal  feast— it  is  their  autho- 
ritative book  on  the  subject, — ^in  which  is  minutely  laud  down 
all  that  is  to  be  done  in  the  celebration  of  the  pasch.  Every 
ceremony  is  detailed,  and  a  great  many  foolish  and  supersti- 
tious observances  are  given,  but  not  a  single  word  of  this 
speech,  not  the  least  notice  of  it, — ^nowhere  is  such  a  ceremony 
prescribed.  This  negative  argument  in  the  ritual  prescribing 
the  forms  to  be  followed,  must  be  considered  equivalent  to  a 
denial  of  its  being  used.  There  is  also  another  still  later 
treatise  on  the  Pasch,  in  which  there  is  not  a  word  regard- 
ing such  a  practice.  We  come  at  length  to  Maimonides,  eleven 
or  twelve  hundred  years  after  Christ,  and  he  is  the  first  writer 
who  gives  this  formula.  He  first  describes  one  ceremcmial  of 
the  pasch,  exceedingly  detailed,  and  then  concludes,  ''  so  did 
they  celebrate  the  pasch  before  the  destruction  of  the  temple." 
In  this  there  is  not  a  word  of  this  practice,— 'it  is  not  hinted  at. 
He  proceeds  to  say, — "  at  present  the  Jews  celebrate  the  pasch 
in  the  following  manner."    In  this  second  rite  we  have  that 
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ceremony;  but  even  then,  the  words  used  are  not  in  the 
form  of  an  address,  but  are  only  the  beginning  of  a  hymn  to 
be  sung  after  eating  th^  paschal  lamb.  Thus,  the  ceremony 
was  not  introduced  till  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple ; 
or  rather,  as  appears  from  two  older  treatises,  was  not  in 
use  seven  or  eight  hundred  years  after  Christ ;  and  conse- 
quently, could  not  have  been  any  guide  for  the  Apostles,  to- 
wards interpreting  our  text. 

These  two  objections  I  have  selected,  because  their  answers 
are  not  so  much  within  the  range  of  ordinary  controversy,  and 
because  they  have  about  them  an  air  of  learning  which  easily 
imposes  upon  superficial  readers.  The  great  body  of  objections 
usually  urged  from  Scripture  against  our  interpretation, 
has  been  incorporated  in  my  proofs,  for  it  consists  chiefly 
of  the  texts  which  I  have  discussed  at  length,  and  proved  to  be 
of  no  service  towards  overthrowing  our  belief.  Of  one  or  two 
detached  texts,  I  shall  have  better  opportunity  for  treating,  on 
Sunday  next,  when,  please  God,  I  shall  proceed  to  finish  the 
Scriptural  proofs,  and,  at  the  same  time,  give  you  the  tradi- 
tion upon  this  important  dc^ma,  thus  bringing  it,  and,  the  entire 
course,  to  its  conclusion.  There  is  much  to  say  on  the  various 
contradictions  into  which  the  Protestant  system  leads  its  up- 
holders, and  of  the  extravagances  into  which  many  of  them 
have  fallen.  But  sufficient  has  been  said  to  build  up  the 
Catholic  truth,  and  this  is  the  most  important  matter.  That 
error  will  be  ever  inconsistent — is  but  the  result  of  its  very 
nature.  Let  us  only  hope,  that  in  its  constant  shiftings  it  may 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  truth,  and,  from  the  very  impulse  of 
its  restless  character,  be  led  to  study  it ;  and  by  the  discontent 
of  its  perpetual  agitations,  be  brought  to  embrace  it — in  whose 
profession  alone  is  true  peace,  and  satisfaction,  and  joy. 
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1  COR.  X.  16. 
<'  The  cup  of  benediction  which  we  hleu^  w  it  not  the  communum  of 
the  blood  of  Christ  P    And  the  bread  which  we  breah^  is  it  not  the 
partaking  of  the  body  of  the  Lord  ?" 

Wishing,  my  brethren,  to  bring  to  a  conclusion,  this  evening, 
the  important  topic  which  has  occupied  us  for  two  successive 
Sundays,  it  wiU  be  necessary  for  me  to  step  back  for  a  few 
moments  to  bring  you  to  the  point  at  which  I  left  my  ail- 
ment;  as  the  observations  which  must  follow  are  necessarily 
the  sequel  to  those  which  preceded  them,  and  form,  indeed, 
but  part  of  the  train  of  argument  which  I  laid  down  for  my- 
self at  the  commencement  of  my  last  discourse.    In  stating 
the  position  which  the  Catholic  holds,  when  treating  the  ar- 
guments for  his  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  drawn  from  the 
words  of  Institution,  I  observed  that  the  burthen  of  proving  ne- 
cessarily lies  on  those,  who  maintain  that  we  must  depart  from 
the  strict  and  literal  meaning  of  our  Saviour's  words,  and  that, 
contrary  to  their  natural  and  obvious  import,  these  words 
must  be  taken  in  a  symbolical  and  figurative  sense.    I,  there- 
fore, laid  down  the  line  of  argument  which  I  conceived  to  be 
strongest  on  the  side  of  our  opponents ;   and  it  led  us  into  a 
two-fold  investigation :  first,  whether  the  expressions  in  ques- 
tion can  possibly  be  interpreted  in  their  figurative  significa- 
tion ;  and  secondly,  whether  any  reasons  exist  to  justify  this 
less  ordinary  course,  and  to  force  us  to  a  preference  of  this 
figurative  interpretation. 

VOL.  II.  p 
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With  regard  to  the  first :  adhering  strictly  to  the  principle  of 
biblical  interpretation  which  I  first  laid  down,  I  went  in  detail 
through  the  various  passages  of  Scripture  advanced  to  prove, 
that  the  words  of  Institution  may  be  interpreted  figuratively, 
without  going  contrary  to  ordinary  forms  of  speech  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  more  particularly  in  our  Saviour's  dis- 
courses. I  canvassed  them,  to  show  you  that  it  was  impossible 
to  establish  any  such  parallelism  between  bur  words  and  the 
examples  quoted,  as  could  give  the  right  to  interpret  our  text 
by  them.  This  formed  the  first  portion  of  the  enquiry,  and 
occupied  your  attention  during  our  last  Sunday  meeting. 

The  second  portion  of  my  task  remains ;  to  see  what  the 
reasons  or  motives  may  be  for  preferring  that  figurative  and 
harsh  interpretation,  even  at  the  expense,  if  I  may  say  so,  of 
propriety;  to  investigate  whether  there  be  not  reasons  so 
strong,  as  to  oblige  us  to  chuse  any  expedient  rather  than 
interpret  our  Saviour's  words  in  their  simple  and  obvious 
meaning.  I  believe  I  noticed,  that  this  is  the  argument  very 
generally  advanced  by  writers  on  this  subject,  that  we  must 
interpret  our  Saviour's  words  figuratively,  because,  otherwise, 
we  are  driven  into  such  an  ocean  of  absurdities,  that  it  is^  im- 
possible to  reconcile  the  doctrine  with  sound  philosophy,  or 
common  sense.  While  on  this  subject,  I  may  observe,  that  it 
is  not  very  easy,  even  at  the  outset,  and  before  examining  its 
difficulties,  to  admit  this  form  of  argument.  Independently 
of  all  that  I  shall  say  a  little  later,  regarding  these  supposed 
difficulties,  the  question  may  be  placed  in  this  point  of  view ; — 
are  we  to  take  the  Bible  simply  as  it  is,  and  allow  it  alone  to 
be  its  own  interpreter  ? — or  are  we  to  bring  in  other  extra- 
neous elements  to  modify  that  interpretation  ?  If  there  are 
certain  rules  for  interpreting  the  Bible,  and  if  all  those  rules 
in  any  instance  converge,  to  show  us  that  certain  words  will 
not,  and  can  not,  bear  any  interpretation  but  one,  J  ask, 
if  there  can  be  any  means  or  instrument  of  interpretation,  of 
sufficient  strength  to  overpower  them  all  ?  If  we  admit  such  a 
case,  do  we  not  reduce  to  a  nullity  the  entire  system  of  biblical 
interpretation  ? 
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1  find,  however,  that,  with  reflecting  men,  or,  at  least,  with 
those  who  are  considered  able  divines,  on  the  Protestant  side 
of  the  question,  it  has  become  much  more  usual  than  it  used 
to  be,  to  acknowledge  that  this  is  not  the  method  in  which 
the  text  should  be  examined.  They  are  disposed  to  allow, 
that  we  have  no  right  to  consider  the  apparent  impracticability, 
or  impossibility  of  the  doctrine,  but  must  let  it  stand  or  fall 
fairly  and  solely  by  the  authority  of  Scripture  ;  and,  however 
the  circumstances  may  be  repugnant  to  our  feelings  or  reason, 
if  proved  on  grounds  of  sound  interpretation,  admit  it  as 
taught  by  God  himself.  To  establish  this  concession,  I  will 
content  myself  with  a  single  authority,  that  of  one  who  has 
been  not  merely  the  most  persevering,  but  also  (for  the  ex- 
pression is  not  too  harsh)  one  of  the  most  virulent  of  our 
adversaries ;  and  who,  particularly  on  this  subject  of  the 
Eucharist,  has  taken  extraordinary  pains  to  overthrow  our 
belief.  Mr.  Faber  writes  in  these  words,  on  the  subject  now 
under  consideration : — 

"  While  arguing  upon  this  subject,  or  incidentally  mention- 
ing it,  some  persons,  I  regret  to  say,  have  been  too  copious,  in 
the  use  of  those  unseemly  words,  *  absurdity  and  impossibility.' 
To  such  language,  the  least  objection  is  its  reprehensible  want 
of  good  manners.  A  much  more  serious  objection  is  the  tone 
of  presumptuous  loftiness  which  pervades  it,  and  is  wholly 
unbecoming  a  creature  of  very  narrow  faculties.  Certainly, 
God  will  do  nothing  that  is  absurd,  and  can  do  nothing  im- 
possible. But  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow,  that  our  view  of 
things  should  be  always  perfectly  correct,  and  free  from  mis- 
apprehension. Contradictions  we  can  easily  fancy,  where,  in 
truth,  there  are  none.  Hence,  therefore,  before  we  consider 
any  doctrine  a  contradiction,  we  must  be  sure  we  perfectly 
understand  the  nature  of  the  matter  propounded  in  that  doc- 
trine :  for  otherwise,  the  contradiction  may  not  be  in  the  matter 
itself,  but  in  our  mode  of  conceiving  it.  In  regard  to  myself, — ^ 
as  my  consciously  finite  intellect  claims  not  to  be  an  universal 
measure  of  congruities  and  possibilities, — I  deem  it  to  be  both 
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more  wise  aad  more  decorous,  to  refrain  from  assailing  the 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  on  the  ground  of  its  alleged 
absurdity,  or  contradictoriness,  or  impossibility.  By  such  a 
mode  of  attack,  we,  in  reality,  quit  the  field  of  rational  and 
satisfactory  argumentation. 

^'  The  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  like  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  is  a  question,  not  of  abstract  reasoning,  but  of 
pure  evidence.  We  believe  the  revelation  of  God  to  be  essen- 
tial and  unerring  truth.  Our  business  most  plainly  is,  not  to 
discuss  the  abstract  absurdity,  and  the  imagined  contradictori- 
liess,  of  Transubstantiation,  but  to  enquire,  according  to  the 
best  means  we  possess,  whether  it  be  indeed  a  doctrine  of  Holy 
Scripture.  If  sufficient  evidence  shall  determine  such  to  be 
the  case,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  doctrine  is  neither  absurd 
nor  contradictory.  I  shall  ever  contend,  that  the  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation,  like  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  pure  evidence.*** 

These  observations  are  extremely  sensible ;  and  the  com- 
parison which  the  author  makes  with  another  mystery,  as  I 
shall  shew  you  later,  sufficiently  demonstrates  it  to  be  correct 
However,  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  shelter  myself  behind 
his  authority,  or  that  of  any  other  writer ;  I  will  not  content 
myself  with  saying,  that  sensible  and  acute,  yes,  excessively 
acute  reasoners  against  us,  admit  that  any  fancied  difficulties 
or  contradictions  are  not  to  be  weighed  against  our  interpre- 
tation ;  and  thence  conclude,  that  having,  I  trust  satisfactorily, 
examined  the  allegations  on  the  other  side,  and  proved  them 
insufficient,  we  cannot,  according  to  the  obvious  rule  of  inter- 
pretation, depart  from  the  literal  sense.  I  have  no  such  in- 
tention, my  brethren.  On  the  contrary,  I  mean  to  meet 
these  difficulties,  but  without  departing  one  step  from  the 
ground  which  I  have  chosen  from  the  beginning.  I  laid  it 
down  as  my  method  and  rule  of  interpretation,  that  the  true 
meaniDg  of  words  or  texts,  is  that  meaning  which  the  speaker 
must  have  known  would  be  affixed  to  his  words  by  those  whom 
*  <<  Difficulties  of  Romanism/'  ZoruL  1826,  p.  C4. 
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he  addressed,  and  that  we  are  to  put  ourselves  in  their  situa* 
tlon,  and  know  what  means  they  had  for  explaining  his  words, 
and  then  interpret  according  to  those  means  alone.    For  we 
are  not  to  suppose  that  our  Saviour  spoke  sentences,  which 
those  who  heard  him  had  no  means  of  understanding,  but 
which  we  alone  were  afterwards  to  understand.    If,  therefore, 
we  wish  to  ascertain  what  were  their  means  of  interpreting 
the  words  in  question,  we  must  invest  ourselves  with  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Apostles,  and  make  our  enquiry  in  their  position. 
It  is  said,  then,  that  we  must  depart  from  the  literal  sense 
of  our  Saviours  words,  because  that  literal  sense  involves  an  im* 
possibility,  or  contradiction.  The  simple  enquiry  to  be  made,  is, 
therefore,  could  the  Apostles  have  reasoned  in  this  manner;  or 
could  our  Saviour  have  meant  them  so  to  reason  ?     Could  they 
have  made  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  any  thing  he 
uttered,  be  the  criterion  of  its  true  interpretation  ?    And  if 
he  did  not  intend  that  for  a  criterion,  which,  as  you  will  see, 
must,  if  used,  have  led  them  astray,  it  is  evident,  that  by  it 
we  must  not  interpret  the  text    I  beg  you  to  observe,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  investigation  into  possibility  or  impossibi- 
lity, when  spoken  with  reference  to  the  Almighty,  is  philo" 
sophically  of  a  much  deeper  character  than  we  can  suppose, 
not  merely  ordinary,  but  positively  illiterate  and  uneducated 
men,  to  have  been  qualified  to  fathom.    What  is  possible  or 
impossible  to  God?    What  is  contradictory  to  his  power? 
Who  shall  venture  to  define  it,  further  than  what  may  be  the 
obvious,  the  first,  and  simplest  principle  of  contradiction, — the 
existence  and  simultaneous  non-existence  of  a  thing?     But 
who  will  pretend  to  say,  that  any  ordinary  mind  would  be  able 
to  measure  this  perplexed  subject,  and  to  reason  thus — **  the 
Almighty  may,  indeed,  for  instance,  change  water  into  wine, 
but  that  he  cannot  change  bread  into  his  body.*'    Who  thiit 
looks  on  these  two  propositions,  with  the  eye  of  an  uneducated 
man,  could  say  that,  in  his  mind,  there  was  such  a  broad  dis- 
tinction between  them,  that  while  he  saw  one  efiected  by  the 
power  of  a  being  believed  by  him  to  be  onmipotent,  he  still 
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held  the  other  to  be  of  a  class  so  widely  different,  as  to  venture 
to  pronounce  it  absolutely  impossible  ?      Suppose,  again,  that 
such  a  person  had  seen  our  Saviour,  or  any  one  else,  take  into 
his  hands  a  certain  portion  of  bread,  seven  or  five  loaves,  and 
with  these  very  identical  loaves,  as  the  Gospel  narrative  teUs 
us,  feeding  and  satisfying  three  or  five  thousand  individuals,  so 
that  basketsful  should  remain  of  the  fragments,  not  creating  more 
substance,  but  making  that  which  existed  suffice  for  the  effects 
of  a  much  larger  quantity,  and  then  were  told  that  the  same 
powerful  being  could  not  make  a  body,  or  other  food,    be  at 
the  same  time  in  two  places ;  would  he,  think  you,  at  once  be  able 
directly  and  boldly  to  pronounce  in  his  mind,  that  although  he 
had  seen  the  one,  although  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
agent  was  endowed  with  such  superior  power  to  efiect  it,  yet  the 
other  belongs  philosophically  to  such  adifierent  class  of  pheno- 
mena, that  his  power  was  not  equal  to  effecting  it  ?     I  will  not 
say,  that  an  uneducated  man,  but,  I  will  assert,  the  most  re- 
fined reasoner,  or  the  most  profound  thinker,  if  he  adnutted 
one  of  these  facts  as  having  been  true  and  proved,  could  not 
pretend  to  say  that  the  other  belonged  to  a  different  sphere  of 
philosophical  laws — he  could  not  reject  the  one  from  its  con- 
tradictions, in  spite  of  the  demonstration  that  the  other  had 
been. 

Now,  such  as  I  have  described,  were  the  minds  of  the  apos- 
tles, those  of  illiterate  uncultivated  men.  They  had  been  ac- 
customed to  see  Christ  perform  the  most  extraordinary  works — 
they  had  seen  him  walking  on  the  water,  his  body  conse- 
quently deprived,  for  a  time,  of  the  usual  properties  of  matter, 
of  that  gravity  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  should 
have  caused  it  to  sink.  They  had  seen  him,  by  his  simple 
word,  command  the  elements,  and  even  raise  the  dead  to 
life ;  they  had  also  witnessed  those  two  miracles  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  that  of  transmuting  one  substance  into  another, 
and  that  of  multiplying  a  body,  or  extending  it  to  an  inmiense 
degree.  Can  we,  then,  believe,  that  with  such  minds  as  these^ 
and  with  such  evidences,  the  apostles  were  likely  to   have 
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words  addressed  to  them  by  our  Saviour,  which  they  were  to 
interpret  rightly,  only  by  the  reasoning  of  our  opponents,-^ 
that  is,  on  the  ground  of  what  he  asserted  being  philosophi- 
cally impossible. 

Moreover,  we  find  our  Saviour  impressed  his  followers  with 
the  idea,  that  nothing  was  impossible  to  him ;  that  he  never 
reproved  them  so  severely  as  when  they  doubted  his  power- 
"  Oh  I  thou  of  little  faith,  why  dost  thou  fear?"  He  had  so 
completely  inspired  his  followers  with  this  feeling,  that  when 
they  applied  to  him  for  any  miracle,  they  never  said,  "  If  thou 
canst, — if  it  be  in  thy  power ;"  it  was  only  his  will  which  they 
wished  to  secure ;  the  man  with  the  leprosy  accordingly  ex- 
claims,— "  Lord,  if  thou  wilt  thou  canst  make  me  clean." — 
**  Lord,"  said  Martha,  "  if  thou  hadst  been  here,  my  brother 
had  not  died,  but  even  now  I  know  that  whatever  thou  askest 
of  God  he  will  give  to  thee."  To  this  extent,  therefore,  had 
their  faith  in  him  been  strengthened,  as  to  believe  that  what- 
ever he  asked  of  God,  whatever  he  willed,  that  he  could  effect* 

Nor  is  this  all ;  but  our  Saviour  encouraged  this  belief  to- 
the  utmost.  How  did  he  answer  the  man  with  the  leprosy  ? 
"  /  will,  be  thou  made  clean."  *'  Your  cure  depends  on  my 
will ;  you  were  right  in  appealing  to  this  attribute — the  mere 
act  of  my  volition  will  effect  it."  How  did  he  reply  to  Mar-« 
tha  ?  "  Father,  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  heard  me,  and  I 
know  that  thou  hearest  me  always."  He  confirmed,  therefore^ 
this  idea  in  them,  that  nothing  was  impossible  to  him.  More* 
over,  we  hear  him  commend  the  faith  of  the  Centurion :  "  I 
have  not  found  such  faith  in  Israel !"  And  why  ?  Because 
the  Centurion  believed  and  asserted  that  it  was  not  evea 
necessary  for  our  Saviour  to  be  present  to  perform  a  miracle. 
"  Amen,  amen,  I  say  to  you,  that  I  have  not  found  such  faith 
in  Israel," — not  such  an  estimate  of  my  power  as  this  man 
had  formed.  Now,  therefore  again,  if  such  was  the  conviction  of 
the  apostles,  and  if  our  Saviour  had  taken  such  pains  to  con- 
firm it  in  them,  that  nothing  whatever  was  impossible  to  him, 
can  you  believe  for  a  moment,  that  he  meant  them  to  decide 
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on  the  meaning  of  his  words  on  any  occasion,  by  assuming 
that  their  accomplishment  was  impossible  to  him? 

Furthermore,  we  find  him  making  this  the  great  test  of  his 
false  and  true  disciples ;  that  the  first,  as  we  read  in  the  6th 
chapter  of  John,  went  away  from  him,  remarking, — ^^'this 
is  a  hard  saying,  and  who  can  hear  it ;"  and  the  second  re- 
mained faithful,  in  spite  of  their  not  being  able  to  comprehend 
his  doctrine.    Wherefore  he  formally  approved  of  the  twelve, 
saying:  ^^Have  I  not  chosen  you  twelve?*'   Although  evi- 
dently in  some  darkness  and  perplexity,  they  persevered,  and 
remained  attached  to  him;  they  yielded  up  their  judgment  and 
reason  to  his  authority ;  **  To  whom  shall  we  go,  for  thou  hast 
the  words  of  eternal  life?*'    Again,  then,  our  Saviour  had 
accustomed  his  apostles  to  this  argument  on  every  occasion ; 
^'Although  this  thing  may  appear  impossible  to  us,  as  our 
divine  Master  says  it,  it  must  be  so."     Can  we  believe  then, 
that  on  this  one  occasion  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist, 
he  made  use  of  expressions,  the  only  key  to  whose  right  inter- 
pretation was  to  be  precisely  the  inverse  of  this  their  usual 
argument,  namely ;  ^'  although  our  divine  Master  says,  ^  tins  is 
my  body  and  blood,*  because  the  thing  is  impossible  it  cannot 
be  so."    If  our  Saviour  could  not  possibly  have  expected  his 
apostles  to  reason  on  the  true  meaning  of  his  words  from  any 
question  of  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  what  he  seemed 
to  say,  if  such  a  consideration  cannot  have  been  the  key  to  a 
right  understanding,  which  they  could  possibly  have  thought  of 
using,  then  of  course  it  cannot  be  the  instrument  of  interpre- 
tation, or  the  key  to  their  meaning  with  us ;  because  that  only 
is  the  true  meaning  which  the  apostles  attached  to  his  words, 
and  that  only  is  the  process  of  arriving  at  it,  whereby  they 
could  and  must  have  reached  it. 

But,  my  brethren,  as  I  before  hinted,  are  we  safe  in  at  all 
admitting  this  principle  of  contradiction  to  the  law  of  nature^ 
of  apparent  violation  oi  philosophical  principles,  as  a  means 
of  interpreting  Scripture.  What,  I  will  ask,  becomes  of  all 
mystery?  Once  let  go  the  curb,  and  where  or  how  will  you 
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stop  or  check  your  career?  If  the  clearest  words  of  Scripture 
are  thus  to  be  forced,  because  as  they  stand,  we  conceive  them 
to  contain  an  impossibility,  how  will  you  vindicate  the  Trinity 
or  the  Incarnation,  each  of  which  is  no  less  at  variance  with  the 
apparent  laws  of  nature?   And  after  all,  what  do  we  know  of 
nature,  we  who  cannot  explain  the  production  from  its  seed 
of  the  blade  of  grass  on  which  we  tread ;  who  cannot  pene- 
trate the  qualities  of  an  atom  of  air  which  we  inhale  ?   Per- 
plexed in  our  enquiries  after  the  most  simple  elements  of 
creation,  baffled  in  every  analysis  of  the  most  obvious  proper- 
ties of  matter,  shall  we,  in  our  religious  contests,  make  a  magic 
wand  of  our  stunted  reason,  and  boldly  describe  with  it  a 
circle  round  omnipotence,  which  it  shall  not  presume  to  over- 
step ?    But  until  we  can  be  certain  that  we  are  perfectly 
acquainted  with  all  the  laws  of  nature,  and  what  is  more,  with 
all  the  resources  of  onmipotenoe,  we  have  no  right  to  reject 
the  clearest  assurances  of  the  Son  of  God,  because  they  happen 
to  be  at  variance  with  our  established  notions. 

Again,  I  ask,  what  becomes  of  that  very  mystery  which  we 
observed  Faber  put  in  a  parallel  with  that  of  Transubstan- 
tiation,  when  he  commented  upon  this  argument?  What 
becomes  of  the  Trinity  ?  What  becomes  of  the  incarnation  of 
our  Saviour?  What  of  his  birth  from  a  Virgin?  And,  in 
short,  of  every  mystery  of  the  Christian  religion  ?  Who  will 
pretend  to  say  that  he  can,  by  any  stretch  of  his  imagination, 
or  of  his  reason,  see  how,  by  possibility,  three  persons  in  one 
God  can  be  but  one  Godhead  ?  If  the  contradiction,  the 
apparent  contradiction,  to  the  laws  of  nature,  is  so  easily  re- 
ceived, without  being  understood  by  us  here,  is  it  to  be  a 
principle  for  rejecting  another  doctrine  as  clearly  laid  down  in 
Scripture  ?  And  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  which  is 
even  more  plainly  expressed  than  it,  is  to  be  rejected  on  such 
aground,  how  is  it  possible  for  one  moment  to  retain  the 
other?  Its  very  idea  appears  at  first  sight  repugnant  to 
every  law  of  number;  and  no  philosophical,  mathematical,  or 
speculative  reasoning,  will  ever  showAc^K^  it  possibly  can  be. 

p3 
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You  are  content,  therefore,  to  receive  this  important  dc^ma. 
shutting  your  eyes,  as  you  should  do,  to  its  incomprehensi- 
bility :  you  are  content  to  believe  it,  because  the  Tevelation 
of  it  from  God  was  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  antiqnit)': 
and  therefore,  if  you  wish  not  to  be  assailed  on  it  by  the  same 
form  of  reasoning  and  arguments  as  you  use  against  us,  you 
must  renounce  this  method ;  and,  simply  because  it  comes  by 
revelation  from  God,  receive  the  Real  Presence  at  once  in 
spite  of  the  apparent  contradiction  to  the  senses ;  for  He  hath 
revealed  it,  who  hath  the  words  of  eternal  life. 

It  is  repeatedly  said,  that  such  a  miracle  as  that  of  the 
Eucharist,  the  existence  of  Christ's  body  in  the  way  we  sup- 
pose it  to  be  there,  is  contrary  to  all  that  our  senses,  or  that 
experience  can  teach  us.  Now,  suppose  that  a  heathen  philo- 
sopher had  reasoned  in  that  manner,  when  the  mystery  of  our 
Saviour's  incarnation,  the  union  of  God  with  man,  was  first 
proposed  to  him  by  the  apostles;  he  would  have  had  a  perfect 
right  to  disbelieve  it  on  such  grounds ;  for  he  would  have  had  not 
merely  theory,  but  the  most  uninterrupted  experience,  on  his 
side.  He  could  have  said  it  is  a  thing  that  never  happened, 
which  we  cannot  conceive  to  happen,  and  consequently,  so  far 
as  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  mankind,  to  the  possibility 
or  impossibility  of  the  doctrine  goes,  it  is  perfectly  decisrve. 
When,  therJBfore,  any  mystery  is  revealed  by  God,  and  the 
observation  applies  chiefly  to  those  mysteries  which  have  their 
beginning  in  time,  such  as  the  incarnation,  it  is  evident  that 
up  to  that  time,  there  must  be  against  it,  all  the  weight  of 
philosophical  observation,  all  the  code  or  canon  of  laws, 
called  the  law  of  nature,  which  can  be  deduced  solely  from 
experience  or  philosophical  observation.  For,  as  the  law  of 
nature  is  composed  of  that  code  of  rules  by  which  experience 
shows  us  nature  is  constantly  guided,  it  is  manifest  that,  ex- 
perience not  having  given  examples  of  such  a  fact,  the  law  of 
nature  must  necessarily  appear  to  stand  in  contvadietion  to 
the  mystery.  The  only  question  is,  cannot  a  mystery  be 
instituted  by  God  ?    Or  cannot  it  be  revealed  by  him?    And 
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is  not  that  a  sufficient  modification  of  the  law  of  nature  ?  And 
the  more  so,  when  it  pleases  God  to  make  it  dependent  on  a 
consistent,  however  supernatural,  action  ? 

I  would  asky  with  regard  to  the  sacrament  of  Baptism,  who 
would  say,  that,  were  it  to  be  tried  by  the  law  of  Nature,  or 
even  by  the  connexion  between  the  spiritual  and  material 
world,  that  rite  or  sacrament  would  not  stand  to  all  appearance 
in  contradiction  with  them  ?  Who  will  pretend  to  say,  that 
there  is  any  known  connexion  between  those  two  orders  of 
being,  which  could  prove,  or  make  it  even  possible,  that  by 
the  bare  action  of  water  applied  with  certain  words  to  the 
body,  the  soul  can  be  purged  and  cleansed  from  sin,  and 
placed  in  a  state  of  grace  before  God  ?  It  is  manifest,  on  the 
contrary,  that  our  experience  in  the  physical  and  material 
world  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  such  a  thing  could  not 
be.  But  has  not  God  in  this  case  modified  the  law  of  Nature  ? 
Has  he  not  allowed  a  moral  influence  to  act  under  certain 
circumstances?  Has  he  not  been  pleased,  that  the  moment 
that  act  is  performed,  certain  consequences  should  flow,  as 
necessarily  as  the  consequence  of  any  physical  law  must  suc- 
ceed to  the  act  that  produces  it ;  has  he  not  bound  himself 
by  a  covenant,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  material  world,  that 
when  certain  laws  are  brought  into  action,  he  shall  give 
them  their  supernatural  effect  ?  And  does  not  the  same  rule 
precisely  apply  here  ?  If  he  who  enacted  the  law  of  Nature 
chooses  to  make  this  modification  of  it — chooses  to.  make 
certain  effects  dependent  on  certain  spiritual  causes — it  no  more, 
stands  in  opposition  to  it,  than  other  superhuman  exceptions 
to  philosophical  laws:  for  both  stand  exactly  on  the  same 
strong  grounds. 

In  fact,  my  brethren,  this  seems  so  obvious,  that  several 
writers,  and  not  of  our  religion,  agree  that  on  this  point  it  is. 
impossible  to  assail  us  ;  and  observe  that  this  doctrine  rof 
Transubstantiation  does  not,  as  is  vulgarly  supposed,  contra-, 
diet  the  senses.  One  of  these  I  wish  most  particularly  to 
mention,  is  the  celebrated  Leibnitz.     He  left  behind  him 
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a  work  entitled  "  A  System  of  Theology,"  written  in  the  Latb 
tongue,  which  was  deposited  in  a  public  library  in  Germany, 
and  was  not  laid  before  the  public  untO  a  very  few  yean 
back ;  when  the  manuscript  was  procured,  by  the  late  King  of 
France,  and  published  by  M.  D'Emery,  in  the  original,  with 
a  French  translation.  Leibnitz,  in  this  work,  examines  the 
Catholic  doctrine  on  every  point,  and  compares  it  with  the 
Protestant ;  and  on  this  matter,  in  particular,  enters  into 
very  subtile  and  metaphysical  reasoning ;  and  the  conclusioo 
to  which  he  comes  is,  that  in  the  Catholic  doctrine  there 
is  not  the  smallest  opening  for  assailing  it  on  philosof^cai 
principles ;  and  that  these  form  no  reasons  for  departing  firon 
the  literal  interpretation  of  the  words. 

Thus,  it  would  appear,  that  the  ground  on  which  it  is  main- 
tained that  we  must  depart  from  the  literal  sense,  is  untenable 
— untenable  on  philosophical  grounds,  as  well  as  on  principles 
of  BiblicaVinterpretation.  But  besides  this  mere  rejection  of 
the  motives  whereon  the  literal  sense  is  abandoned,  we  have 
ourselves  strong  and  positive  confirmation  of  it. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  very  words  themselves,  in  wlii<^  the 
pronoun  is  put  in  a  vague  form,  strongly  uphold  us*  Had 
our  Saviour  said,  '"  this  bread  is  my  body,— this  wine  is  my 
blood,''  there  would  have  been  some  oontradictiony — the 
apostles  might  have  said,  "  wine  cannot  be  his  blood,«-^bread 
cannot  be  a  body  ;*  but  when  our  Saviour  uses  this  indefinite 
word,  we  arrive  at  its  meaning  only  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
sentence,  by  that  which  is  predicated  of  it.  When  we  find 
that  in  Greek  there  is  a  discrepancy  of  gender  between  Hat 
pronoun  and  the  word  "  bread,"  it  is  more  evident  that  he  wished 
to  define  the  pronoun,  and  give  it  its  character,  as  designating 
his  body  and  blood ;  so  that,  by  analysing  the  words  them- 
selves, they  give  us  our  meaning  positively  and  essentiaSy/ 

2.  But,  this  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  explanations 
"^hich  he  adds  to  it,  for  persons  using  vague  symbolical 
language,  would  be  careful  not  to  define  too  minutely  the 
the  object  pointed  at.    Now,  our  Saviour  si^,  this  is  mjbody 
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vhich  is  broken  or  delivered  for  you,  and  this  is  my  blood  which 
is  died  ;-^by  the  addition  of  these  adjuncts  to  the  thing,  by 
uniting  to  them  what  could  only  be  said  of  his  true  body  and 
Uood,  it  would  appear  that  he  wanted  still  more  to  define  and 
identify  the  objects  which  he  signified. 

3.  There  are  considerations  likewise  drawn  from  the  circum- 
stances in  Tdiich  our  Blessed  Saviour  was  placed.  Can  any 
of  you  conceive  yourselves,  if,  with  a  certain  prophetic  as- 
surance that  in  a  few  more  hours  you  would  be  taken  away 
from  your  family  and  friends,  you  had  called  them  around 
you,  to  make  to  them  your  last  bequests,  and  explain  what 
you  wished  to  be  performed  in  remembrance  of  you  for 
ever,  that  which  was  more  especially  to.  bind  them  after 
your  death  to  your  memory,  can  you  imagine  yourselves  mak- 
ing use  of  words  of  their  very  nature,  obviously  leading  to  a 
totally  difierent  meaning  from  what  you  had  in  your  mind,  or 
wished  to  appoint  ?  And  suppose  that  you  were  gifted  with 
a  still  greater  degree  of  foresight^  and  could  consequently  see 
what  would  in  future  be  the  result  of  using  these  words — ^how 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  your  children,  not  believing  it 
possible  that  you  could  have  any  hidden  meaning  on  such  an 
occasion,  would  determine  to  take  your  words  quite  literally, 
whence  you  foresaw  the  complete  defeat  or  perversion  of 
your  wishes ;  while  only  a  very  small  number  would  divine 
that  you  had  spoken  figuratively ;  do  you  thiftk  that  un- 
d^  such  circumstances  you  would  choose  that  phraseology, 
when  it  was  possible,  without  the  waste  of  another  syllable, 
explicitly  to  state  the  true  meaning  which  you  wished  them  to 
receive  ? 

4.  Again,  our  Saviour  himself  on  that  night  seems  determined 
to  make  his  words  as  plain  and  simple  as  he  can ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  read  his  last  discourse  to  the  apostles,  as  related 
by  St  John,  and  not  observe  how  often  he  was  interrupted  by 
them,  and  mildly,  and  gently,  and  lovingly  explained  himself 
to  them.  And  not  so  satisfied,  he  himself  tells  them — that  he 
is  not  going  to  speak  any  longer  in  parables  to  them ;  that  the 
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time  was  come  when  he  would  no  longer  .speak  to  them  as 
their  master,  but  as  their  friend,  as  one  who  wished  to 
umbosom  himself  completely  to  them,  and  make  theia  iind»- 
stand  his  words ;  so  that  even  they  say,  "  Behold,  now  thou 
speakest  plainly,  and  speakest  no  proverb."*  Under  these 
circumstance  can  we  suppose  that  he  would  make  use  of  those 
exceedingly  obscure  words,  when  instituting  this  last  and  most 
beautiful  mystery  of  love,  in  commemoration  of  their  last 
meeting  here  on  earth?  These  are  strong  corroborations, 
and  all  lead  us  to  prefer  the  literal  meaning,  as  the  only  one 
reconcilable  with  the  particular  situation  in  which  the  words 
were  uttered. 

But,  my  brethren,  there  are  two  other  passages  of  Scripture 
which  must  not  be  passed  over,  although  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  dwell  very  long  upon  them ;  they  are  in  the  Epistles 
.of  St  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.     One  of  them  I  have  chosen  as 
my  text ;  but  the  other  is  still  more  remarkable.     In  the  first, 
St  Paul  asks,  "  the  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not 
the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ ;  and  the  bread  which 
we  break,  is  it  not  the  partaking  of  the  body  of  the  Lord  ?" 
In  these  words  the  apostle  is  contrasting  the  Jewish   and 
heathenish  sacrifices  and  rites  with  those  of  the  Christians. 
No  doubt  but,  when  he  speaks  of  their  actions  and  sacrifices, 
it  is  of  eating  and  drinking  really  that  he  treats,  for,  indeed, 
he  is  speaking  of  realities  throughout    When,  therefore,  lie 
contrasts  these  with  the  realities  of  the  Christian  institutions, 
and  when  he  asks  if  these  be  not  infinitely  better  and  perfecter 
than  what  the  Jews  enjoyed,  because  our  cup  is  a  partaking 
of  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  our  bread  was  a  partaking  of  the 
body  of  the  Lord ;  do  not  these  words  imply  that  there  was 
a  contrast,  a  real  contrast,  between  the  two  ? — ^that  the  one 
was  partaken  of  as  really  as  the  other  ?  that  if  their  victims  were 
troly  eaten,  we  also  have  one  that  is  no  less  received  ? 

But,  on  the  other  text  I  have  a  great  deal  more  to  remark, 
for  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  passages  which  we  could  desire  in 

*  John  zvL  29. 
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favour  of  our  doctrine.  In  the  following  chapter,  St.  Paul 
enters  at  length  into  the  institution  of  the  Last  Supper,  and  he 
there  describes  our  Saviour's  conduct  on  that  occasion  exactly 
as  St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  Mark  have  done,  making 
use  of  precisely  the  same  simple  words.  But  then  he  goes  oa 
to  draw  consequences  from  this  doctrine.  He  has  not  left  us, 
the  bare  narrative,  as  the  other  sacred  penmen  have  done,  but 
he  draws  practical  conclusions  from  it,  and  builds  upon  it 
solemn  injunctions,  accompanied  with  awful  threats.  Here, 
at  any  rate,  we  must  expect  plain  and  intelligible  phraseology ; 
and  expressions  noways  likely  to  mislead.  How,  then,  does  he 
write  ? — "  He  that  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and 
drinketh  judgment  to  himself,  not  discerning  the  body  of  the 
Lord."  Again ;  "  Whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread,  or  drink 
the  chalice  of  the  Lord  unworthily,  shall  be  guilty  of  thet  body 
and  blood  of  the  Lord."* 

Here  are  two  denunciations,  founded  by  St  Paul  on  the. 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist.  The  first  is,  that  whosoever  receives 
unworthily  drinks  judgment  or  damnation  to  himself,  because 
he  does  not  discern  the  body  of  the  Lord.  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  discerning  the  body  of  Christ  ?  Is  is  not  to  distinguish^ 
it  from  ordinary  food,  to  make  a  difference  between  it  and 
other  things  ?  But  if  the  body,  of  Christ  be  not  really  there^ 
how  can  the  offence  be  considered  as  directed  against  the. 
body  of  Christ  ?  It  may  be  against  his  dignity  or  goodness, 
but  surely  it  is  not  an  offence  against  his  body.  But,  on  the 
second  sentence,  it  is  curious  to  observe,  that,  throughout 
Scripture,  the  form  of  speech  there  used  occurs  only  onoe 
besides,  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  ii.  10,  where  it  is  said, 
that  whoever  ^'transgresses  one  commandment  is  guilty  of 
all|"-^that  is,  of  a  violation  or  transgression  of  all  the  com- 
mandments. It  is  the  only  passage  parallel  in  construction  to 
this,  where  the  unworthy  communicant  is  said  to  be  guilty^ 
-^-4M>t  of  injury,  not  of  crime, — but  guilty  of  the  thing  against 
which  the  crime  is  committed, — that  is,  guilty  of  the  body  ot 

•l  Cor.  xi.  27,^29. 
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Christ    This  is  a  peculiar  expression,  and  pei'haps  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  similar  form  in  the  Roman  law,  where  a  man 
guilty  of  treason,  or  an  offence  against  majesty,  is  simply  called 
**  guUty  of  majesty,"  (reiis  majestaits,) — that  is,  of  an  injtiry 
or  offence  against  it   We  see  here,  that  the  unworthy  receiver 
is  guilty  of  the  body,  that  is,  of  an  offence  against  the  body,  of 
Christ ;  but,  as  in  the  one  case,  if  the  majesty  were  not  there, 
that  crime  could  not  be  committed,  so,  likewise,  unless  the 
body  of  our  Saviour  was  here,  to  be  unworthily  approached,  the 
abuse  of  the  Eucharist  could  not  be  called  an  offence  against  it 
Nay,  rather  such  a  designation  would  diminish  the  guilt    For 
to  say  that  a  person  offends  against  Christ  himself,  or  that  he 
offends  against  God,  is  a  much  greater  denundation  of  guflt, 
than  to  say  that  he  offends  against  the  body  of  Christ,  except 
in  cases  of  actual  personal  injury.     For  while  the  greatest 
outrage  possible  would  be  one  against  his  body,  when  person- 
ally ill-treated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  who  buffeted  and 
crudfied  him ;  yet,  in  its  absence,  it  is  the  weakest  mode  of 
describing  the  offence,  when  we  are  to  suppose  him  sitting  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  and,  consequently,  not  to  be  approached 
by  man. 

Now,  looking  at  all  the  Scripture  texts  on  the  Eucharist, 
conjointly,  there  is  an  observation  which  can  hardly  fail  to  strike 
any  considerate  and  reflecting  mind.    We  bring  to  bear  on  it 
four  distinct  classes  of  texts.    First,  we  have  a  long  discourse 
delivered  by  our  Saviour  under  particular  circumstances,  a 
considerable  time  before  his  passion.    Others  suppose  him  to 
have,  throughout  it,  treated  of  faith,  or  the  necessity  of  believ- 
ing in  him.     Yet,  through  a  certain  part  of  that  discourse,  he 
studiously  avoids  any  expression  which  could  possibly  lead  his 
hearers  to  understand  him  in  that  sense,  but  again  and  again 
uses  phrases,  which  naturally  bring  all  who  heard  him  to  believe 
that  it  was  necessary  to  eat  his  flesh  and  drink  his  blood--to 
receive  his  body ;  and  he  allowed  the  crowd  to  murmur,  and 
his  disciples  to  fall  away^  and  his  Apostles  to  remain  in  dark* 
ness,  without  explaining  away  their  difficulties. 
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Let  us  allow  that)  for  once,  our  Saviour  spoke  and  acted  so; 
we  come,  secondly^  to  another  quite  different  occasion.  It  is 
no  longer  the  obstinate  Jews,  or  unsteady  disciples,  whom  he 
addresses ;  he  is  alone  with  his  chosen  twelve.  He  no  longer 
wishes  to  speak  of  faith,  as  all  agree ;  he  wishes,  according 
to  Protestants,  to  institute  a  symbol  commemorative  of  his 
passion ;  and,  most  extraordinarily,  he  uses  words,  conveying 
precisely  the  same  ideas,  as  on  the  other  occasion,  when  speak- 
ing of  quite  another  subject,  having  no  reference  at  all  to 
that  institution.  And  all  this  is  related  by  several  of  the 
Evangelists,  without  comment,  in  nearly  the  same  words;  they 
evidently  consider  it  a  most  important  institution ; — ^but  still 
we  receive  not  a  hint  from  one  of  them  that  the  words  are  to 
be  understood  figuratively. 

We  come,  in  the  third  place,  to  St.  Paul,  where  he  wishes, 
in  the  words  of  my  text,  to  prove  that  this  commemorative 
rite  of  the  Christians  is  superior  to  the  sacrifices  eaten  by  the- 
Jews  and  heathens.  Once  more,  although  there  is  not  the 
slightest  necessity  for  such  marked  expressions,  but  he  might 
have  used  the  words  symbol,  oxjigure,  or  emhlemy — although 
writing  on  a  totally  different  occasion,  and  addressing  a  dif- 
ferent people,  he  falls  into  the  same  extraordinary  phraseology,, 
he  makes  use  of  precisely  the  same  words,  and  speaks  as  if 
the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  partaken  of. 

He  goes  on  to  reprove  the  bad  use  of  this  rite.  At  least,, 
on  thisfourdi  occasion,  there  is  room  to  illustrate  it  in  a  different 
manner, — opportunity  enough  to  describe  its  true  character;  but 
once  more  he  returns  to  the  same  unusual  phrases,  of  Christ's 
body  and  blood  being  received,  and  tells  us  that  those  who 
partake  of  it  unworthily  are  guilty  of  an  outrage  on  that  body. 
Now,  is  it  not  strange,  that  on  these  four  different  occasions, 
our  Saviour,  and  his  Apostles,  explaining  different  doctrines--* 
speaking  to  different  assemblies,  under  totally  different  circum- 
stances,— should  all  concur  in  using  these  words  in  a  figura- 
tive meaning,  and  not  let  one  syllable  slip  as  a  key  or  guide 
to  the  true  interpretation  of  their  doctrine  ?  Is  it  even  pos- 
sible to  suppose,  that  our  Saviour,  discoursing  in  the  6th  chap- 
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ter  of  John,  and  St.  Paul  writing  to  the  •Cdi'ifithiatiiSy— 
though  treating  of  different  subjects,  under  varied  olreum- 
stances, — should  have  adopted  similar,  figurative,  and-  mo& 
unusual  language  ?  But  take  the  simple  interpretation  whieh 
the  Catholic  does,  and  from  first  to  last  there  is  not  the  sHght- 
est  difficulty ;  there  may  be  some  struggle  against  the  sense 
or  feelings — it  may  appear  new,  strange,  and  perhaps  unna- 
tural to  you ;  but  so  far  as  biblical  interpretation  goes,  so  far 
as  the  fair  principles  for  examining  God's  word  are  concern- 
ed, all  is  consistent  from  first  to  last.  You  believe  the  expres- 
sions to  be  literal  throughout,  and  you  believe  the  very  same 
topic  to  be  treated  in  every  one  of  these  passages ;  and  conse- 
quently, you  have  harmony  and  analogy  from  first  to  last  on 
your  side.  Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  you  must  find  differ- 
ent explanations  of  the  same  imagery  and  phraseology  on  those 
various  occasions ;  and  you  are  driven  to  the  miiserable  expe- 
dient of  chusing  some  little  word  or  phrase  in  a  corner  of  the 
narrative,  and  persuading  yourself  that  it  overthrows  all  the 
obvious  consequences  of  the  narrative  itself,  and  balances  the 
clear  evidence  of  a  connected  and  consistent  proof. 

To  give  an  instance  of  this  process : — it  is  said  that,  in  the 
case-  under  consideration,  we  still  find  the  names  ^^  bread  and 
wine"  applied  to  the  elements  after  consecration :  and  ihaty 
consequently,  all  that  long  line  of  argument  which  I  have 
gone  through  is  worth  nothing ;  this  one  fact  overthrows  it  alL 
Why,  we  Catholics  call  it  bread  and  wine  after  it  has  been 
oonsecrated ;  and  will  any  man  thence  argue,  that  we  do  not 
believe  a  change  to  have  taken  place  in  the  elements  ?  These 
names,  then,  may  be  employed,  and  yet  the  doctrine  which 
we  hold  be  maintained.  In  the  9th  chapter  of  St.  John,  our 
Saviour  performs  the  cure  of  a  man  that  was  blind ;  he  re- 
stores him  perfectly  to  sight ;  and  there  is  a  long  altercation 
between  him  and  the  Jews  on  the  subject,  which  beautiftilly 
demonstrates  the  miracle.  The  blind  man  is  called  in,  and 
questioned  again  and  again,  as  to  whether  he  had  been  blind; 
they  bring  forward  his  parents  and  friends  to  identify  him; 
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they  all  testify  that  the  man  was  born  blind;  and  that  Jesus, 
by  a  miracle^  had  cured  him.  But  reason  in  the  same  way 
here  as  in  our  ease.  Verse  17,  we  read,  "  They  say  again  to 
the  Uind  man ;" — he  is  called  blind  after  the  miracle  is  said  to 
liave  been  wrought;  therefore,  the  whole  of  the  reasoning 
based  on  that  chapter  is  worth  nothing ;  the  fact  of  his  being 
atiU.  called  blind,  proves  that  no  change  had  taken  place  I 
Precisely  this  reasoning  is  used  against  our  doctrine ;  all  the 
clear,  express,  incontestible,  expressions  of  our  Saviour  to  the 
Apostles  are  of  no  value,  because,  after  the  consecration,  he 
still  calls  the  elements  bread  and  wine  I  We  have  a  similar 
instance  in  the  case  of  Moses,  when  his  rod  was  changed  into 
a  serpent ;  and  yet  it  continued  to  be  called  a  rod ;  so  that  we 
cure  to  suppose  that  no  such  change  had  been  made  I  But  it 
is  the  usage,  the  common  method  in  all  language,  when  such 
a  change  occurs,  to  continue  the  original  name.  It  is  said,  m 
the  narration  of  the  miracle  at  the  marriage  feast,  ^^  when, 
therefore,  the  master  of  the  feast  had  tasted  the  water  made 
wine."  It  could  not  be  both  water  and  wine ;  it  should  have  been 
called  simply  wine,  but  it  is  called  "  water  made  wine,"  thus 
preserving  the  name  which  it  had  before.  These  examples 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  such  expressions  as  these  must  not 
be  taken  by  any  sincere  enquirer,  as  the  ground  of  interpreta- 
tion for  the  entire  passage,  nor  made  to  outweigh  the  compli« 
cated  difficulties  that  attend  its  being  taken  figuratively. 

We  naturally  must  desire,  on  a  question  like  this,  to  ascertain 
the  sentiments  of  antiquity.  Now,  in  examining  the  opinions 
of  the  early  Church  on  this  subject,  we  meet  with  a  most  seri- 
ous difficulty,  resulting  from  the  circumstance  which  I  made 
use  of  on  a  former  occasion,  as  a  strong  corroboration  of  the 
Catholic  rule  of  faith ;  that  is,  the  discipline  of  the  secret, 
whereby  converts  were  not  admitted  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
principal  mysteries  of  Christianity  until  after  they  had.  been 
baptised.  The  chief  practical  mystery  of  which  they  were 
kept  in  ignorance,  was  the  belief  concerning  the  Eucharist* 
It  was  the  principle,  as  I  observed  on  that  ^occasion,  among 
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the  early  Christians,  to  preserve  inviolable  a^i^recy  x^jg^rdiog 
what  passed  in  that  most  important  portion,  of  th^  serv;i^ce  or 
liturgy  of  the  Church.  For  instance,  there  is  q.,di3tinction 
made  by  old  writers  between  the  Mass  of  the  CuteohumeziB, 
and  the  Mass  of  the  faithful.  The  Mass  of  the  Catechumeni 
was  that  part  to  which  they  were  admitted,  and  the  Mass  of 
the  feuthful  was  that  portion  from  which  the  Catechumens 
were  excluded.  Consequently  they,  and  still  less  the  heathens^ 
knew  nothing  of  what  was  practised  in  the  Church  during  the 
solenmization  of  the  mysteries.  This  is  manifest  from  innu- 
merable passages,  especially  where  the  fathers  speak  of  the 
Eucharist.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  such  ex- 
pressions as  these :  ^'  What  I  am  now  saying  or  writing  is  f<» 
the  initiated," — ^<  the  faithful  know  what  I  mean."  ^^  If^"  says 
one  of  them,  ^  you  ask  a  Catechumen  does  he  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ,  he  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross,  as  a  token  of  his  belief 
in  Christ's  incarnation  and  death  for  us ;  but  if  you  ask  him, 
have  you  eaten  the  flesh  of  Christ,  and  drank  his  blood,  he 
knows  not  what  you  mean."  We  find  this  extraordinary  pas- 
sage in  St.  Epiphanius,  when  wishing  to  allude  to  the  Eucha- 
rist : — ^^  What  were  the  words  which  our  Saviour  used  at  his 
Last  Supper?  He  took  into  his  hand  a  certain  thing,  and  he 
said,  it  is  so  and  so."  Thus,  he  avoids  making  use  of  words 
which  would  expose  the  belief  of  the  Christians.  Origen  ex- 
pressly says,  that  any  one  who  betrays  these  mysteries  is 
wcffse  than  a  murderer;  St.  Augustine,  St.  Ambrose,  and 
others,  affirm  that  they  are  traitors  to  their  religion  who  do 
so.  The  consequence  was,  as  TertulUan  observes,  that  the 
heathens  knew  nothing  whatever  of  what  was  done  in  the 
Church ;  and  when  they  charged  the  Christians  with  various 
horrible  crimes,  as  if  there  perpetrated,  these  contented  them* 
selves  with  asking,  how  they  could  pretend  to  know  any  thing 
about  mysteries  to  which  they  were  not  admitted^,  and  of 
which  such  pains  were  taken  that  they  should  know  nothing. 
Tlus  authority  sufficiently  proves,  that  this  discipline  was 
not  of  later  introduction,  as  some  have  pretended,  but  had 
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be^n  receivecl^  as  early  writers  tells  us,  from  the  time  of  the 
Apostles.    For,  it  would  have  been  vain  later  to  attempt  con- 
cealment,  it  all  had  been  open  at  the  beginning.    We  have  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  this  discipline'in  St.  John  Chrysostome. 
In  a  letter  to  Pope  Julius,  he  describes  a  tumult  in  the  Church 
of  Constantinople,  in  which  he  says,  "  they  spilled  the  blood 
of  Christ.**    He  speaks  plainly,  because  writing  a  private  let- 
ter to  one  of  the  initiated.    Not  so  Palladius,  when  relating 
the  same  circumstance ;  for  he  says,  they  spilled  '^  the  sym- 
bols known  to  the  initiated ;"   he  was  writing  the  life  of  the 
saint,  which  was  to  go  abroad  to  the  world,  and  was  careful, 
consequently,  to  avoid  communicating  the  mysteries  to  the 
uninitiated.    There  is  another  instance  in  the  life  of  St.  Atha- 
nasius,  who  was  summoned  before  a  court  for  breaking  a 
chalice ;  and  the  Council  held  at  Alexandria  in  360,  expressed 
a  horror  of  the  Arians,  for  having  brought  the  mysteries  of 
the  Church  before  the  world  through  this  accusation.     The 
same  feeling  is  still  more  strongly  expressed,  in  a  letter  from  the 
Pope  to  him,  written  in  the  name  of  a  Council  held  at  Rome. 
He  says, — "  We  could  not  believe,  when  we  heard  that  such 
a  thing  as  the  cup  in  which  the  blood  of  Christ  is  adminis- 
tered, had  been  mentioned  before  the  profane  and  uninitiat- 
ed ;   and  until  we  saw  the  accoimt  of  the  trial,  we  did  not 
think  such  a  crime  possible.'** 

This  feeling  and  practice,  as  you  cannot  fail  to  observe, 
must  necessarily  throw  a  considerable  veil  over  what  is  said  in 
early  times  on  the  Eucharist;  and  it  is  only  where  accident 
enables  us  to  pry  under  it,  that  we  are  really  able  to  see  what 
the  doctrine  of  those  ages  was.  The  means  by  which  we 
discover  it  are  various.  The  first  is,  through  the  calumnies 
invented  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity.  We  find  it  asserted 
by  several  old  writers,  and  among  them  by  Tertullian,  the 
oldest  Father  of  the  Latin  Church,  that  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon calumnies  against  the  Christians,  was,  that  in  their  as- 

*  See  my  friend  Dr.  DoUinger's  learned  treatise,  ''Die  Lehre  von  der 
Eucharistie." 
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semblieSy  or  sacred  meetings,  they  murdered  a  ckilil,  and, 
dipping  bread  in  its  blood,  partook  of  it.  He  alhides  to  tliis 
charge  repeatedly.  St.  Justin  Martyr  tells  us,  that  when 
he  was  a  heathen,  he  had  constantly  heard  this  of  the'Chm- 
tians.  Origen,  likewise,  mentions  it,  as  do  most  writers  who 
have  refuted  the  accusations  of  Jews  and  heathens  against  the 
Christians.  In  what  way  could  this  calumny  have  arisen  •  this 
fiction,  that  they  dipped  bread  in  the  blood  of  an  infant,  and 
eat  it, — if  they  simply  partook  of  bread  and  wine?  Did  it 
not  imply  that  something  more  had  transpired  among  the 
heathens,  and  that  the  body  and  blood  of'  our  Saviour 
was  said  to  be  partaken  of  on  these  occasions?  Does  not  the 
calumny  itself  insinuate  as  much  ? 

Secondly,  we  gain  additional  light  by  the  manner  in  which 
these  calumnies  are  met.  Suppose  that  the  belief  of  the  ancient 
Christians  had  been  that  of  Protestants ;  what  was  more  practi- 
cable than  to  refute  these  accusations?  "We  do  no  such 
thing  as  you  imagine,"  would  have  been  the  reply,  *'  nothing 
that  can  even  give  rise  to  the  charge.  We  do  no  more  than 
partake  of  a  little  bread  and  wine,  as  a  commemorative  rite 
of  our  Lord's  passion.  Come  in,  if  you  please,  and  see." 
Would  not  this  have  been  the  simplest  plan  of  confutation  ? 
Instead  of  it,  however,  they  meet  the  charge  in  two  ways, 
both  very  different.  In  the  first  place,  by  not  answering  it  at 
all ;  by  avoiding  the  subject,  because  they  would  have  been 
obliged  to  lay  open  their  doctrines,  and  expose  them  to  the 
ridicule,  the  outrage,  and  the  blasphemy  of  the  heathens.  Al- 
though there  would  have  been  nothing  at  all  to  fear  from  the 
disclosure,  had  they  merely  believed  in  a  commemorative  rite, 
their  belief  was  manifestly  such  as  they  durst  not  disclose ;  they 
knew  to  what  obloquy  the  confession  of  their  doctrine  would 
expose  them,  and  consequently,  they  avoided  touching  on  this 
subject.  A  remarkable  instance  we  have  in  the  case  of  the 
Martyr  Blandina,  commended  by  St.  Irenaeus.  I  have  not  the 
passage  here ;  but  he  tells  us,  that  the  heathen  servants  of 
some  Christians  having  been  put  to  the  rack,  to  make  them 
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teyeal    their  masters'  belief,  they  affirmed,  after  some  time, 
th^ty  in  their  mysteries,  the  Christians  partook  of  flesh  and 
blood*     Blandina  was  presently  charged  with  this  guilt,  and 
wa^    pv^  to   the  torture,   to   make  her  confess.      But,  the 
historian  says,  she  "  most  wisely  and  prudently"  answered  :— 
"  How  can  you  think  we  can  be  guilty  of  such  a  crime ;  we 
who,  from  a  spirit  of  mortification,  abstain  from  eating  ordi- 
nary flesh  ?"    Now,  suppose  the  imputed  doctrine  had  been 
not  at  all  akin  to  reality,  what  was  easier  than  to  say, — "  We 
believe  no  doctrine  that  bears  a  resemblance  to  this  frightful 
imputation ;  we  partake  of  a  little  bread  and  wine,  as  a  bond 
of  union,  and  a  commemoration  of  our  Saviour's  passion.     It 
is  simple  bread  and  wine,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  nothing  more." 
She,  however,  is  praised  for  her  wisdom  and  exceeding  pru- 
dence, because  she  did  not  deny  the  charge,   at  the  same 
time  that  she  met  the  odious  and  unnatural  imputation  it  con- 
tained.    The  very  silence  and  reserve,  then,  of  the  Christians, 
in  answering  the  charges  of  the  heathens,  compared  with  the 
accusations  themselves,  allow  us  to  discover,  with  tolerable 
certainty,  what  was  their  belief. 

However,  in  the  second  place,  occasionally  an  apologist  did 
venture  to  remove  this  veil  a  little  for  the  heathens.  St.  Justin 
thought  it  better,  from  the  peculiar  circumstance  of  his  addressing 
his  apology  to  prudent  and  philosophical  men,  like  the  Antonines, 
to  explain  what  the  real  belief  of  the  Christians  was  in  this 
regard.  How  does  he  make  his  explanation?  Remember, 
that  the  plainer  he  spoke  the  truth,  the  better  he  would  serve 
his  cause,  if  the  Christian  Eucharist  was  only  a  commemorative 
rite*  Listen,  now,  to  his  explanation  of  the  Christian  belief, 
when  wishing  to  deprive  it  of  all  its  disagreeable  features, — 
when  wishing  to  remove  prejudices  and  to  conciliate.  He  says; 
**  O^r  prayers  being  finished,  we  embrace  one  another  with 
the  ki^s  of  peace ;"  a  ceremony  yet  observed  in  the  Catholic 
mass.  "  Then  to  him  who  presides  over  the  brethren,  is  pre- 
sented bread,  and  wine  tempered  with  water ;  having  received 
whic|i,  he  gives  jglory  to  the  .F4t|}^j;^f  all  things  in  the  nanie 
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of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  fetoiw 
prayers,  that  he  has  been  deemed  worthy  of  these  gifts.  Xhs 
food  we  call  the  Eucharist,  of  which  they  alone  are  nllinpiil  to 
partake,  who  believe  the  doctrines  tau^tby  us,  amd  hare 
been  regenerated  by  water  for  the  r^nission  of  sin,  aad  wiio 
live  as  Christ  ordained.  Nor  do  we  take  theie  ^ifis,  me  c&m- 
num  bread  and  common  drink;  but  as  Jesus  Chiisty  our 
Saviour,  made  man  by  the  word  of  God,  took  flesh  and  blood 
for  our  salvation;  in  the  same  manner,  we  have  been  taught, 
that  the  food  which  has  been  blessed  by  the  prayer  of  the 
words  which  he  spoke,  and  by  which  our  blood  and  flesh,  in  the 
change,  are  nourished,  is  the  flesh  and  blood  of  thai  Jam 
incarnated*  You  see  here  how  he  lays  open  his  doctrine  in 
the  concisest  and  simplest  manner  possible;  telling  us,  that 
the  Eucharist  is  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

But,  besides  writers  placed  in  the  circumstances  I  have  de- 
scribed, there  is  fortunately  another  class  who  have  come 
down  to  us,  into  whom  we  must  be  naturally  most  disposed  to 
look  for  simple  information ;  those  who  expound  for  the  fint 
time  to  the  newly  baptised,  what  they  have  to  believe  on  this 
subject  It  was  natural  that  in  explaining  to  them  what  they 
were  to  believe,  they  should  use  the  simplest  language,  and 
define  the  dogma  precisely  as  they  wished  it  to  be  believed, 
Another  class  again  is  composed  of  those,  whose  homilies  or 
sermons  are  addressed  exclusively  to  the  initiated.  These 
two  classes  a£ford  abundant  proofs,  besides  which  there  are 
many  passages  scattered  casually  through  the  writings  of 
others. 

In  the  first  instance  I  will  give  a  few  of  those  expressly  ad- 
dressed to  the  newly  baptised.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
addresses  are  those  of  St  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  for  we  have  a 
whole  series  of  his  catachetical  discourses.  In  one  of  them  he 
warns  his  hearers  to  be  careful  not  to  communicate  what  he 
teaches  them  to  heathens  or  to  the  unbaptised,  onleas  they 
are  about  to  be  baptised.  Thus  he  addresses  thera ;  ''The 
•  ApoL  L  Hag»  Comitum.  1742.  pp.  82,  83. 
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bjBid  and  viae,  which,  before  the  invocation  of  the  ador- 
able Trinity,  vere  nothing  but  bread  and  wine,  become, 
B&et  this  invooation,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ"*'-^ 
*'  The  Ettcharistic  bread,  after  the  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  is  «o  longer  common  bread,  but  the  body  of  Christ/'f 
This  is  the  clear  doctrine,  most  simply  expressed.  In 
another  plaee  he  says ;  ^'  The  doctrine  of  the  blessed  Paul 
alone  is  sufficient  to  give  certain  proofs  of  the  truth  of 
the  divine  mysteries ;  and  you  being  deemed  worthy  of  them, 
are  become  one  body  and  one  blood  with  Christ."  After 
giving  an  account  of  the  institution  in  the  words  of  St. 
Paul,  he  draws  this  conclusion:  '^  As  then  Christ,  speaking  of 
the  bread,  declared  and  said,  this  is  my  body,  who  shall  dare 
to  doubt  it?  And,  as  speaking  of  the  wine,  he  positively 
assured  us,  and  said,  this  is  my  bloody  who  shall  doubt  it  and 
say,  that  it  is  not  his  blood P**-^  Again:  ''Jesus  Christ,  in 
Cana  of  Galilee,  once  changed  water  into  wine  by  his  will 
only ;  and  shall  we  think  him  less  worthy  of  credit,  when  he 
changes  wine  into  blood  ?  Invited  to  an  earthly  marriage,  he 
wrought  this  miracle ;  and  shall  we  hesitate  to  confess,  that  he 
has  given  to  his  children  his  body  to  eat,  and  his  blood  to 
drink  ?  Wherefore,  with  all  confidence,  let  us  take  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.  For,  in  the  type  of  bread,  his  body  is 
given  to  thee,  and  in  the  type  of  wine,  his  blood  is  given :  that 
so  being  made  partakers  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  you 
may  become  one  body  and  one  blood  with  him.  Thus,  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  being  distributed  in  our  members, 
we  become  Christofori,  that  is,  we  carry  Christ  with  us ;  and 
thus,  as  St.  Peter  says,  *  we  are  made  partakers  of  the  divine 
nature  ;"*§  In  another  place  he  expresses  himself  in  even  stronger 
terms ;  ''  For  as  the  bread  is  the  nourishment  which  is  proper 
to  the  body ;  so  the  Word  is  the  nourishment  which  is  proper 
to  the  soul.    Wherefore  I  conjure  you,  my  brethren,  not  to 

'     •  Catech.  Myatag.  1 ,  n.  vii.  p.  308.        f  Ibid.  Catech.  1 11,  n.  iii.  p.  316. 
X  Ibid.  iv.  n.  I,  p.  319.  §  Ibid.  n.  ii.  iii.  p.  320. 
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consider  them  any  more  as  common  bread^aQdr'fvjk^^.  s^ill^ 
they  are  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesu^.Cturist  accoitdjxig.  fp  hi^ 
words ;  and  although  your  sense  might  sugg^  tha)t  to  y/Q^,. 
let  faith  confirm  you.  Judge  not  of  ihe  thing  by  ypnr 
taste,  but  by  faith  assure  yourself,  without  the  least  doabt» 
that  you  are  honoured  with  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
This  knowing,  and  of  this  being  assured,  that  what  appears 
to  be  bread,  is  not  bread,  though  it  be  taken  for  bread  by  the 
taste,  but  is  the  body  of  Christ;  and  that  which  appears  to  be 
wine,  is  not  the  wine,  though  the  taste  will  have  it  so,  but  is 
the  blood  of  Christ.***  Could  the  Catholic  dogma  of  tran- 
substantiation  be  laid  down,  by  any  possibility,  in  terms  more 
marked  and  explicit  than  these  ? 

Such,  then^  were  the  terms  in  which  the  new  Christians  were 
initiated  and  instructed ;  such  is  the  dogma  laid  down  in  ele- 
mentary catechetical  discourses  on  the  subject  of  the  Eu- 
charist. 

St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  is  another  of  these  catechetical  instruc- 
tors. Hear  him  teaching  the  Christians  regarding  their  new 
belief.  *'  When  this  salutary  medicine  is  within  us,  it  repels, 
by  its  contrary  quality,  the  poison  we  had  received.  But  what 
is  this  medicine  ?  No  other  than  that  body,  which  was  shown 
to  be  more  powerful  than  death,  and  was  the  beginning  of  our 
life ;  and  which  could  not  otherwise  enter  into  our  bodies, 
than  by  eating  and  drinking.  Now,  we  must  consider,  how 
it  can  be,  that  one  body,  which  so  constantly,  through  the 
whole  world,  is  distributed  to  so  many  thousands  of  the  faith- 
ful, can  be  whole  in  each  receiver,  and  itself  remain  whole.*' 
The  very  difficulty  made  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  noveadajs. 
Hear  his  answer ;  ^'  The  body  of  Christ,  by  the  inhabitation 
of  the  Word  of  God,  was  transmuted  into  a  divine  dignity:  and 
so  I  now  believe,  that  the  bread,  sanctified  by  the  Word  of 
God,  is  transmuted  into  the  body  of  the  Ward  of  God.  Tliis 
bread,  as  the  apostle  says,  is  sanctified  by  the  Word  of  Godj 
*  Catech.  Myst.  n.  iv.  v.  vi.  ix.  p.  329,  321,  322. 
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afiii  prayer,  not  that,  as  food,  it  passes  into  his  body,  ^but  that 
it  is  itastantly  changed  into  the  body  of  Christ,  agreeably  to 
what  he  said.  This  is  my  body.  And  therefore  does  the  divine 
Word  commix  itself  with  the  weak  nature  of  man,  that,  by 
partaking  of  the  divinity,  our  humanity  may  be  exalted.  By 
the  dispensation  of  his  grace,  he  enters,  by  his  flesh,  into  the 
breasts  of  the  faithful,  commixed  and  contempered  with  their 
bodies,  that,  by  being  united  to  that  which  is  immortal,  man 
may  partake  of  incorruption."*  In  this  passage  we  have  a 
word  equivalent  to  transubstantiation,  transmuting  or  chang- 
ing one  substance  into  another.f  On  another  occasion  he 
says ;  "  It  is  by  virtue  of  the  benediction  that  the  nature  of 
the  visible  species  is  changed  into  his  body  "-^^^  The  bread 
also  is,  at  first,  common  bread ;  but  when  it  has  been  sancti- 
fied, it  is  called  and  made  the  body  of  Christ/'| 

A  distinguished  writer  of  the  second  class,  that  is,  one  who 
exclusively  addresses  the  initiated,  is  St  John  Chrysostom. 
Than  his  homilies  to  the  people  of  Antioch,  nothing  possibly 
can  be  desired  stronger,  in  demonstration  of  the  Catholic 
belief.  In  fact,  I  hardly  know  where  to  begin,  or  where  I 
shall  close  my  extracts  from  him.  I  will  take  them,  therefore, 
without  choice.  "  Let  us,  then,"  he  says,  "  touch  the  hem  of 
his  garment;  rather  let  us,  if  we  be  so  disposed,  possess  him 
entire.  For  his  body  now  lies  before  us,  not  to  be  touched  only, 
but  to  be  eaten  and  to  satiate  us.  And  if  they  who  touched 
his  garment,  drew  so  much  virtue  from  it,  how  much  more 
shall  we  draw,  who  possess  him  whole  P  Believe,  therefore, 
that  the  supper,  at  which  he  sat,  is  now  celebrated;  f«r  there 
is  no  difierence  between  the  two.  This  is  not  performed  by 
a  man,  and  that  by  Christ.  Both  are  by  him.  When,  there- 
fore, thou  seest  the  Priest  presenting  the  body  to  thee,  think 
not  that  it  is  his  hand,  but  the  hand  of  Christ  that  is  stretched 
towards  thee."§     Again ;  "  Let  us  believe  God  in  every  thing, 

•  Orat.  CatecK  c.  xxxvii.  T.ii.  p.  534-7.         f  "M-trairouKTSrai, 

i  Orat.  in  Bapt  Christi,  T.  ii.  p.  802. 

§  Homil.  1.  in  cap.  xiv.  Matt.  T,  vii.  p.  516,  517. 
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and  not  gainsay  him,  althoagh  what  is  said 'may  seem't:^- 
trary  to  our  reason  and  our  sight    Let  his  woi*d  overpower 
both.    Thus  let  us  do  in  mysteries,  not  looking  oitly  on  ihe 
things  that  lie  before  us,  but  holding  fast  hb  words;  for  his 
word  cannot  deceive ;  but  our  sense  is  very  easily  deceived. 
That  never  failed;  this  often.     Since  then  his  word  says: 
This  is  my   body ;  let  us  assent,   and  believe,  and  view  it 
with  the  eyes   of  our  understanding."    In  another  place; 
"  Who,"  he  asks,  "  Will  give  us  of  his  flesh  that  we  may  be 
filled?    (Job  xxxi.  31.)    This,  Christ  has  done — not   only 
allowing  himself  to  be  seen,  but  to  be  touched  too,  and  to  be 
eaten,  and  teeth  to  pierce  his  flesh,  and  all  to  be  filled  with 
the  love  of  him.     Parents  often  give  their  children  to  be 
nourished  by  others:  not  so,  I,  says  Christ;  but  I  nouridh 
you  with  my  flesh,  and  I  place  myself  before  you.     I  was 
willing  to  become  your  brother;  for  the  sake  of  you,  I  took 
flesh  and  blood;  and  again  I  deliver  to  you  that  Jlesh  and 
blood,  by  which  I  became  so  related.*** — "  What  sayest  thou, 
O  blessed  Paul  ?   Willing  to  impress  awe  on  the  hearer,  and 
making  mention  of  the  tremendous  mysteries,  thou  callest 
them  the  cup  of  benediction,  (1  Cor.x.  16)  that  terrible  and 
tremendous  cup.     That  which  is  in  the  cup,  is  that  which 
flowed  from  his  side,  and  we  partake  of  it.     It  is  not  of  the 
altar,  but  of  Christ  himself  that  we  partake ;  let  us,  therefore, 
approach  to  him  with  all  reverence  and  purity ;  and  when 
thou  beholdest  the  body  lying  before  thee,  say  to  thyself:   By 
this  body,  I  am  no  longer  earth  and  ashes,- — This  is  that  very 
body  which  bled,  which  was  pierced  by  the  lanceJ*f — "  He  that 
was  present  at  the  Last  Supper,  is  the  same  that  is  now  present, 
and  consecrates  our  feast.     For  it  is  not  man  who  makes  the 
things  lying  on  the  altar  become  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ; 
but  that  Christ  who  was  crucified  for  us.    The  Priest  stands 
performing  his  office,  and  pronouncing  these  words, — ^but  the 
power  and  grace  are  the  power  and  grace  of  God.     He  says, 

*  Homil.  xlvi.  alias  xlv.  in  loan.  T.  viii.  p.  272-3. 

t  Homil.  xxiv.  in  1  Ep.  ad  Cor.  T.  x.  pp.  212,  218,  214,  217. 
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\lj^is  is  my:  hodyj  and  these  words  effect  the  change  of  the 
thiog^  offered."*—**  As  many  as  partake  of  this  body^  as  many 
a^  taste  of  this  blood,  think  ye  it  nothing  different  from  that 
i^rhii^  sits  above,  and  is  adored  by  angels."f  One  more  short 
pas9dge  from  him  will  suffice :  he  says — "  Wonderful  I  The 
table  is  spread  with  mysteries ;  the  Lamb  of  God  is  slain  for 
thee;  and  the  spiritual  blood  flows  from  the  sacred  table.  The 
spiritual  fire  comes  down  from  heaven ;  the  blood  in  the 
chalice  is  drawn  from  the  spotless  side  for  thy  purification. 
Thinkest  thou,  that  thou  seest  bread  ?  that  thou  seest  wine  ? 
that  these  things  pass  off  as  other  foods  do  ?  Far  be  it  from 
thee  to  think  so.  But  as  wax  brought  near  to  the  fire  loses  its 
former  substance,  which  no  longer  remains ;  so  do  thou  thus 
conclude,  that  the  mysteries  (the  bread  and  wine)  are  con- 
sumed by  the  substance  of  the  body.  Wherefore,  approach- 
ing to  them,  think  not  that  you  receive  the  divine  body  from 
a  man,  but  fire  from  the  hand  of  the  Seraphim."J 

These  are  a  few  examples  out  of  a  great  many  more  from 
the  fathers,  expressly  instructing  the  faithful  without  reserve ; 
and  see  what  language  they  hold  I  the  fact  is,  that  beginning 
from  the  earliest  times  in  the  Church,  we  have  texts  without 
en(j^  expressing  the  same  belief,  sometimes  casually  mentioned, 
at  other  times,  although  more  closely  veiled,  betraying  what 
their  doctrine  was.  For  instance,  St.  Irenseus  says ;  "  This 
pure  oblation,  the  Church  alone  makes.  The  Jews  make  it 
not,  for  their  hands  are  stained  with  blood;  and  they  received 
not  the  Word  that  is  offered  to  God.  Nor  do  the  assemblies 
of  heretics  make  it ;  for  how  can  these  prove,  that  the  bread, 
over  which  the  words  of  thanksgiving  have  been  pronounced, 
is  the  body  of  their  Lord,  and  the  cup  his  blood,  while  they 
do  not  admit  that  he  is  the  Son,  that  is,  the  Word,  of  the 
Creator  of  the  world,"  §     Here  is  a  casual  passage  of  a  writer 

*  Homil.  i.  de  Prodit*  Judse.  T.  ii.  p.  384. 
t  Homil.  iii.  in  c.  1,  ad  Ephes.  T.  xi.  p.  21. 
{  Homil.  ix.  de  Psenit  T.  ii.  pp.  349,  850. 
§  Adv*  H93r.  Lib.  i?«  c,  xviii*  p,  251. 
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Speaking  of  quite  another  sttbj^ct,— ^en  talking  o^^throse>'tdw 
deprive  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  redemption^'byiiat  beiieTV 
ing  in  Christ.  In  the  following  centuries,  the'^thorities'ai» 
absolutely  overpowering.  I  will  content  myself  vnth  cne/4Xt 
two  that  seem  particularly  striking.  St.  Augustine  aguiLJOid 
again  speaks  most  strongly  of  this  doctrine,  as  the  foUo^dng 
extracts  will  show.  "When,  committing  to  us  hisbody^^ 
said;  This  is  my  body,  Christ  was  held  in  his  own  hands* 
He  bore  that  body  in  his  hands." — '*  How  was  he  borne 
in  his  hands?"  he  asks  in  the  next  sermon  on  the  same 
Psalm, — "because  when  he  gave  his  own  body  and  blood, 
he  took  into  his  hands  what  the  faithful  know;  and  he 
bore  himself  in  a  certain  manner,  when  he  said.  This 
is  my  body"*  Again :  "  We  receive  with  a  faithful  heart  and 
mouth  the  mediator  of  God  and  Man,  the  Man  Christ  Jesas^ 
who  has  given  us  his  body  to  eat,  and  his  blood  to  drink; 
although  it  may  appear  more  horrible  to  eat  the  flesh  of  a  man, 
than  to  destroy  it,  and  to  drink  human  blood,  than  to  spill  it.**^ 
I  will  conclude  with  a  splendid  testimony  of  the  Oriental 
Church.  It  is  that  of  St.  Isaac,  priest  of  Antioch,  in  the  fifth 
century,  who  vrrites  in  these  glowing  terms;  "I  saw  the 
vessel  mingled,  and,  for  wine,  full  of  blood  ;  and  the  body^  in 
lieu  of  bread,  placed  on  the  table,  I  saw  the  blood  and  shud- 
dered :  I  saw  the  body,  and  was  awed  with  fear.  FaOk  whi$- 
pered  to  me;  eat,  and  be  silent;  drink,  child,  and  enquire 
not.  She  showed  me  the  body  slain,  of  which  placing  a 
portion  on  my  lips,  she  said  gently :  Reflect,  what  thou  ieatest 
She  held  out  to  me  a  reed,  directing  me  to  write.  I  took  the 
reed ;  I  wrote ;  I  pronounced :  This  is  the  body  of  wy  God. 
Taking  then  the  cup,  I  drank.  And  what  I  had  said  of  ti^e 
body,  that  I  now  say  of  the  cup;  This  is  the  blood  ^  my 
SaviourrX 

I  will  conclude  my  quotations  with  the  sentiments  of  «optber 
eminent  father,  which  have  been  brought  to  light  wkbia  ^e 

•  In  Psal.  xiv.  T.  iv.  p.  335. 

t  Contra  Adv.  Legis.  et  Proph.  L.  ii.  c.  ix.  T.  viii,  p.  599. 

:  Serm,  de  Fide.  Bibl.  Orient.  T.  1.  p.  220.    Ro  lus,  1719. 
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lost/few  yesm.  Xbe  passage  is  remarkable  in  itself,  from  the 
stroiig  eonfirmatiou  it  give9  aur  belief.  It  is,  moreover,  a 
proof  how  Utde  we  have  to  fear  from  the  discovery  of  any 
new  writings  of  the  fathers ;  how  much,  on  the  contrary,  we 
shoald  <i£sire  to  possess  them  all,  because  there  is  no  instance 
of  their  being  recovered,  in  which  they  have  not  done  us  some 
good.  St  Amphilochius,  bishop  of  Iconium,  was  the  bosom 
friend  of  St  Basil,  St  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  St.  Jerome, 
who  speak  of  him  as  one  of  the  most  learned  and  holy  men  of 
their  time.  Of  this  father  we  possess  only  a  few  detached 
fVagments,  but  the  little  we  have  is  worthy  of  the  fame  which 
he  enjoyed.  These  few  remnants  contained  nothing  on  the 
Eucharist,  and  never  even  glanced  at  the  subject.  Four  or 
five  years  ago  were  published,  for  the  first  time,  the  €U^  of 
a  council  held  at  Constantinople,  in  1166,  on  the  text,  '<  The 
Father  is  greater  than  I."  The  bishops  there  assembled, 
eollected  a  great  many  passages  from  the  fathers  to  illustrate 
these  words;  and  among  the  rest,  one  from  St  Amphilochius, 
of  which  we  previously  possessed  a  fragment.  The  remain- 
ing portion,  thus  recovered,  contains  a  powerful  testimony 
in  favour  of  our  doctrine.  As  it  has  not  yet  found  its  way 
into  popular  works,  I  beg  to  quote  it  at  length.  The  writer 
is  asserting  the  equality  of  the  Father  and  Son.  But,  as  our 
Saviour  had  said,  that  the  Father  is  greater  than  he,  while  on 
another  occasion,  he  tells  us  that  they  are  one ;  St  Amphilochius 
endeavours  to  reconcile  the  two  assertions  by  a  series  of  antithe- 
968>  which  show  how,  in  some  respects,  the  Father  is  equal,  and 
in  others  superior.  This  is  the  entire  passage :  ^'  The  Father, 
therefore  is  greater  than  he  who  goeth  unto  him,  not  greater 
than  he  who  is  always  in  him.  And  that  I  may  speak  com- 
pendiously; He  (the  Father)  is  greater,  and  yet  equal: 
greater  than  he  who  asked  '  how  many  loaves  have  ye  ;*  equal 
to  him  who  satisfied  the  whole  multitude  with  five  loaves: 
^eater  than  he- who  asked,  ^ where  have  ye  laid  Lazarus;' 
equal  to  him  who  raised  Lazarus  by  his  word :  greater  than 
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he  vbo  saidy  ^mho  touchetb  m^;  aquj^  to  b}m.]Pi^o,4rif4t^ 
the  inexhaHstible  flux  of  the  hsBioocrhoiasa;,  gi^eat^?  ,thf^i:i^ 
who  slumbered  in  the  vessel ;  equal  to  him  who  chid,  the  ^^i 
greater  than  he  who  was  judged  by  Pilate;  equal  to,  biiQi' 
who  freeth  the  world  from  judgment :  greater  thaa  he  w{io 
was  buffeted,  and  was  crucified  with  thieves;  equal  to  bia 
who  justified  the  thief  freecost:  greater  than  he  who  wa& 
stripped  of  his  raiment:  equal  to  him  who  clothes  the  sod: 
greater  than  he  to  whom  vinegar  was  given  to  drink ;  equal 
ta  him  who  giveth  us  his  own  blood  to  drink :  greater  thaa 
he  whose  temple  was  dissolved ;  equal  to  him,  who,  afier  iW 
dissc^ution,  raised  up  his  own  temple:  greater  than  tbo 
former,  equal  to  the  latter."^  As  th^  proof,  then,  that  Christ 
and  the  Father  are  equal,  this  Saint  alleges  that  Christ  gare 
us  his  own  blood  to  drink.  Now,  if  he  had  believed  him  to 
present  us  nothing  more  than  a  symbol  of  his  blood,  would 
that  be  a  proof  of  his  divinity,  or  that  the  Father  and  he  were 
equal  ?  Is  it  of  the  same  character  as  justifying  the  sinner 
freecost,  as  clothing  the  soul  with  grace,  freeing  the  world 
from  judgment,  and  forgiving  tlie  penitent  thief,  or  raising 
himself  to  life?  Can  the  mere  institution  of  a  symbol  be 
ranked  on  an  equality  with  these  works  of  supreme  power? 
And  yet  St.  Amphilochius  brings  it  among  the  last  of  his  ex- 
amples of  miiticles,  as  one  of  the  strongest  proof  of  Chrisfs  equa- 
lity to  the  Father :  and  we  must  consequently  understand  it 
to  have  been  in  his  estimation  a  miracle  of  the  highest  order. 
Nothing  but  a  belief  in  the  Real  Presence  can  justify  such 
an  argument ;  and  this  would  be  completely  demonstrated 
did  time  allow  me  to  enter  into  further  reflection  on  the  tesctt 
Here  we  have  a  testimony  recently  discovered ;  see  how  com- 
pletely it  accords  with  the  doctrine  which  we  maintain. 
I  have  presented  you  with  a  very  limited  view  of  the  argu- 

•  "Scriptorura  vet.  nova  CoUectio."    Rome,  1231,  vol.  iv.  p.  9. 
f  See  the  account  of  this  text  communicated  to  the  "  Catholic  Mag*- 
alne,"  vol  iv.  1833,  p.  284  seq. 
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iiK^t  from  tradition ;  because  I  hare  chiefly  contented  myself 
Tvith  delecting  those  few  fathers  who  have  expressly  treated  on 
the  Eucharist,  and  have  consequently  spoken  without  reserve^ 
for  the  instruction  of  the  faithful. 

That  there  must  be  passages  of  considerable  obscurity  in 
their  writings,  the  circumstances  before  detailed  will  lead  us 
to  expect ;  of  such  instances  advantage  has,  of  course,  been 
taken  to  weaken  the  authority  of  tradition  in  our  favour,  but 
I  hesitate  not  to  assert  that,  in  every  case,  ingenuity  has  been 
baffled,  and  Catholic  theologians  have  fully  vindicated  our 
interpretation  of  their  words.  There  are  two  branches  of  this 
evidence,  however,  which  I  almost  fear  I  may  be  taxed  with 
ii\]ustice  to  my  cause,  if  I  completely  overlook. 

The  first  consists  of  the  ancient  liturgies  or  formularies  of 
worship  in  the  ancient  Church,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Oriental ; 
in  every  one  of  which  the  Real  Presence,  or  Transubstantia- 
tion,  is  most  clearly  recorded.  They  all  speak  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  being  truly  and  really  present ;  and, 
what  is  far  more  important,  they  pray  to  God  that  the  bread 
and  wine  may  be  changed  or  transmuted  into  that  body  and 
blood. -*^  This  language  is  so  uniform,  that  the  learned  Gro- 
tins  observed,  it  must  be  allowed  to  have  come  down  from 
the  Apostles,  and,  consequently,  '^  ought  not  to  have  been 
changed." 

The  second  class  of  documents,  which  I  must  not  totally 
omit,  is  closely  allied  to  the  first.  For  among  the  liturgies 
are  those  of  many  sects  separated  from  our  c<:mimunion 
for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years ;  and  yet  on  this  point  we 
perfectly  agree.  But  in  addition  to  these  standing  monuments 
of  their  belief,  I  can  boldly  invite  you  to  look  into  their  con- 
fessions of  faith,  or  into  the  writings  of  their  respective  doctors; 
and  you  will  find  the  very  same  doctrine  taught. 

*  See  the  testimony  of  these  Liturgies,  aa  given  by  the  R.  K.  Dr.  Poyn- 
ter,  in  his  "  Christianity,"  or  in  the  "  Faith  of  Catholics,"  2d  ed.  pp,  190, 
seqq. 
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Ask  the  Greek,  who  sits,  like  Jeremiah,  among  the  ruina  of 
his  former  empire,  to  what  dogma  of  his  faith  he  <?lings  with 
most  affection,  as  his  support  in  his  oppression,  and  hia  oom- 
fort  in  his  degradation  ?   and  he  will  reply,  that  from  his  be- 
lief in  this  mystery,  as  clearly  attested  in  the  confessions  of 
faith  subscribed  by  his  patriarchs  and  archbishops,  he  has 
derived  his  most  feeling  confidence  and  relief.    Ask  the  Nes- 
torian,  separated  since  the  fifth  century  from  the  communion 
of  our  Church,  and  secluded  for  ages  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  in  the  uttermost  bounds  of  India,  what  made  his  fore- 
fathers hail  with  such  friendly  interest,  and  regard  as  brothers, 
the  first  Europeans  who  visited  them  in  their  unknown  retire- 
ment, and  he  will  show  you  the  published  letter  of  his  pastors, 
attesting  that  it  was  their  consolation  to  find  men  from  Portu- 
gal, a  country  far  ofi*,  of  whose  existence  they  had  never  heard, 
celebrating  the  same  sacrifice,  with  the  same  belief,  as  them- 
selves.    Ask  the  swarthy  Monophysite  of  Abyssinia,  in  whose 
geography  and  history  the  name  of  Rome  probably  had  not  a 
place  before  modern  times,  what  is  the  first  mystery  among 
the  thin  and  shrivelled  remains  of  Christianity  which  hare 
continued  to  hold  their  roots  in  his  scorched  and  barren  land  ? 
and  he  replies,  in  the  confession  of  faith  written  by  the  hand 
of  one  of  his  kings,  that  the  first  and  noblest  of  his  sacraments 
is  that  of  the  body  and  blood  of  his  Lord.    In  a  word,  travel 
over  the  whole  of  Asia  and  Africa,  where  one  renmant  of 
Christianity  yet  exists,  ask  all  the  scattered  tribes  of  the  desert, 
all  the  fierce  hordes  of  the  mountains,  or  the  more  instructed 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  what  are  the  points  on  which  they 
agree  relating  to  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  and  his  divine 
and  human  nature;  and  you  find  them  at  variance,  and  ready  to 
combat  together  on  the  most  important  dogmas  concerning  it; 
but  the  point  round  which  all  will  rally,  the  principle  on  which 
all  will  argue,  as  admitted  equally  by  all,  is,  that  their  Redeemer, 
both  in  his  divine  and  human  nature,  is  really  present  in  the 
sacrament  at  the  altar.    To  this  mystery  all  recur,  as  a  common 
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neutral  ground,  whereon  to  defend  their  respective  tenets. 
Arid  can  this  dogma  have  come  from  any  source  but  the 
fountain  head  of  Christianity  ;  since,  even  when  it  thus  flows 
through  such  broken  cisterns,  it  appears  every  where  in  the 
same  purity,  and  maintains  its  course  with  the  same  strength  ? 
When  we  find  this  column  of  faith,  standing  almost  alone 
amidst  the  ruins  and  fragments  of  Christianity,  wherever  we 
meet  them,  and  always  of  the  same  materials  and  proportions, 
always  in  the  same  integrity,  must  we  not  conclude  that  it 
formed  a  substantial  and  most  valued  ornament  of  the  holy 
fabric,  wherever  the  Apostles  erected  it,  and  that  it  is  a  sure 
emblem  and  representative  of  that  pillar  of  truth,  on  which  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  orders  us  to  lean  ? 

In  concluding  this  subject,  I  beg  to  make  a  few  reflections 
on  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucha- 
rist is  connected  with  the  system  of  truth  which  formed  the 
topic  of  my  earlier  discourses.  You  have  seen  how  this  most 
adorable  sacrament  contains  the  re£d  body  and  blood  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  is,  consequently,  therein 
present,  so  as  to  be  the  real  food  of  the  soul ;  and  necessarily 
the  source  and  means  of  conveying  to  it  that  grace  whereof  he 
is  the  author.  Now,  what  were  the  wants  of  human  nature 
which  our  blessed  Saviour  came  peculiarly  to  supply  ?  The 
fall  of  our  first  parents  aflected  their  posterity  in  a  two-fold 
manner.  In  the  first  place,  having  eaten  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  they  were,  in  punishment,  blinded  in  their 
understandings,  and  left  a  prey  to  error,  imcertainty,  and 
diversity  of  opinion :  and  this  curse  was  entailed  on  the 
understandings  of  all  their  posterity.  At  the  same  time,  they 
were  driven  away  from  the  tree  of  life,  from  that  tree  which 
was  intended  for  their  nourishment  and  ours,  to  give  perpetual 
vigour  to  that  happy  state,  and  nourish  it  in  a  virtuous  immor- 
tality. No  sooner  was  this  lost,  than  the  soul  sank  in  dignity 
and  power,  all  its  faculties  and  moral  feelings  became  corrupt- 
ed ;  and  vice  and  depravity  ensued  from  the  irreparable  loss. 
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We  find  this  two-fold  want,  of  inteUeolaal  Hglit  and 
life,  so  completely  felt  in  every  period  of  the  imrifs 
history,  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  it  formed  the  ^riial 
injury  which  man  had  undergone.  We  see,  on  ^tm*mR 
hand,  mankind  seeking  on  every  side  for  knowledge^*  not 
merely  in  vain  speculations,  or  more  profound  pfailosc^riaes; 
not  merely  by  consulting  nature  through  her  works,  or  vaia- 
velling  those  clues  of  reasoning  which  seemed  to  guide  iJwm 
through  the  labyrinths  of  their  own  minds;  but  in  irays 
which  show  how  they  felt  the  want  of  a  superior  and  super- 
natural enlightenment,  by  recourse  to  various  kinds  of  super- 
stition, to  vain  oracles  and  auguries,  and  other  fond  and  foolish 
fancies^  supposed  to  give  them  some  communion  with  heaven, 
or  produce  some  glimmering  spark  of  internal  light  and  myste- 
rious knowledge. 

But  besides  this  striving  after  a  superior  light,  there  was  ever 
a  longing  after  a  principle  that  could  regenerate  the  human 
heart,  and  bring  it  closer  into  communion  with  the  Deity,  as 
of  old  in  the  normal  state,  wherein  it  was  created.  From 
what  other  feeling  could  the  custom  have  arisen,  of  par- 
taking of  sacrifices  offered  up  to  the  Gods  of  paganism? 
Did  not  the  very  act  imply,  that  the  victim  having  become 
the  property  of  the  god,  and,  as  it  were  his  food,  mBi 
were  thereby  brought  into  his  society  or  hospitality,  and  so  as- 
sociated with  him,  as  to  acquire  a  right  to  his  protection  and 
friendship  ?  But  in  some,  there  was  a  resemblance  still  more 
marked  to  the  paschal  feast  of  the  New  Law.  In  the  PersiaQ 
rites  of  Mithra,  in  some  of  the  sacrifices  of  India,  and  of  ^k 
North,  of  China,  and  of  America,  the  resemblance  is  so  great»  as 
to  have  excited  a  suspicion  that  they  may  have  arisen  from  a  cor- 
rupted imitation  of  Christianity.*  But  the  mind  of  the  philoso- 
pher, without  entering  into  any  subtle  disquisition,  is  conteBt 
to  see  recorded,  in  all  such  institutions,  the  want,  felt  by  1^ 

*  See  the  Abb^  Gerbet's  treatise,   <'  Le  dogme  g^a^rateur  de  la  pi^t^ 
Cfttholique." 
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iMaan  louly  of  soHie  regenerating,  invigorating  principle?  of 
aene  living  end  quickeniBg  food,  fraught  with  grace  from 
above,  whioh  eould  bring  it  into  communion  with  the  God  that 
^veit. 

If  our  blessed  Saviour  came  on  earth,  to  restore  poor  man 
onee  more  to  the  happy  state  from  which  he  fell,  so  &r  as 
was  consistent  with  the  impaired  state  of  his  intellectual  and 
nM>ral  faculties ;  if  he  came  to  satisfy  all  the  just  cravings  of 
humanity  after  what  is  good  and  holy,  we  may  expect  to  find 
in  his  holy  religion,  and  in  the  Church — his  earthly  paradise — 
institutions  fully  adequate  to  these  great  ends.  And  such  the 
Catholic  believes  to  be  the  case. 

First,  he  hath  planted  in  it  a  tree  of  knowledge,  as  a  beacon 
on  the  top  of  mountains,  towards  which  all  nations  may  flow, 
from  which  are  darted  rays  of  bright  and  cheering  light  to  the 
benighted  nations  of  the  earth,  and  under  whose  shadow  re- 
pose, and  on  whose  wholesome  fruits  are  fed,  they  who  have 
been  brought  beneath  its  shelter.  For,  we  believe, — and  my 
&nt  discourses  were  directed  to  prove  it — that  in  the  Church 
of  God  is  an  infallible  and  enduring  authority  to  teach,  ap- 
pointed and  guaranteed  by  Christ  himself. 

And  beside  it,  he  has  placed  the  tree  of  life,  in  the  life-giving 
institution  of  which  we  last  have  treated,  a  perpetual  memo- 
rial of  the  benefits  of  redemption,  bearing  that  sweetest  food  of 
salvation,  which  weighed  down  with  its  blessing  the  tree  of  GoU 
gotha;  lasting  and  immortal  as  the  plant  of  knowledge  beside 
which  it  stands.  H^re  we  partake  of  a  victim,  which  truly 
unites  and  incorporates  us  with  God,  and  gives  us  a  pledge  of 
his  friendship  and  love,  and  supplies  a  never-failing  source  of 
benediction  and  grace. 

But  they  who  sit  daily  round  the  same  table,  are  the  childi*en 
of  the  same  house ;  and  hence  is  this  holy  institution  a  bond 
ef  union  between  the  professors  of  the  one  faith.  For,  see 
how  perfectly  the  two  institutions  harmonize  together,  and  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  one  another.    The  one  preserves  us  in 
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religious  uniiy,  whereby  our  understandings  and  mwlsaie 
brought  into  perfect  aedord  through /ai/A,  the  same  in  aU; 
the  other  keeps  us  in  communioHy  in  affectionate  connexion,  as 
members  of  one  body.  The  very  name  which  the  parlia- 
pation  of  this  sacred  banquet  has  receired  amongst  us,  desig- 
nates this  its  quality.  And  in  this  manner,  as  the  one  greaet 
principle  may  be  called  the  mind  or  intellect  of  God  s  Church, 
which  directs  and  governs  its  entire  frame,  this  blessed  sacra- 
ment may  well  be  designated  its  heart,  in  which  lies  treasured  an 
unfailing  fountain  of  holiest  affection,  that  flows  unceasingly 
to  its  furtherest  extremity,  in  a  warm  stream  of  invigorating 
and  spiritualizing  vitality. 

This  influence  of  our  belief  in  the  Real  Presence  upon 
every  part  of  our  practical  religion,  is  too  manifest  to  need 
any  illustration.  Why  do  we,  when  it  is  in  our  power,  and 
why  did  our  forefathers  before  us,  erect  sumptuous  churches, 
and  lavish  on  them  all  the  riches  of  earth,  but  that  we  believe 
them  to  be  the  real  tabernacles  wherein  the  Emmanuel,  the 
**  God  with  us,"  really  dwells  ?  Why  is  our  worship  conducts 
ed  with  such  pomp  and  solemnity,  save  that  we  perform  it  as  a 
personal  service  on  the  incarnate  word  of  God  ?  Why  are 
the  gates  of  our  churches,  in  Catholic  countries,  open  all  day, 
and  why  do  men  enter  at  all  hours  to  whisper  a  prayer,  or 
prostrate  themselves  in  adoration,  but  from  the  conviction 
that  God  is  there  more  intimately  present  than  elsewhere, 
through  this  glorious  mystery  ?  The  practice  of  conies* 
sion,  and  consequently  of  repentance,  is  closely  connected,  as 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  has  observed,*  with  this  belief.  For  it  is  the 
necessity  of  approaching  to  the  sacred  table  with  a  clean  heart, 
that  mainly  enforces  its  practice ;  and  the  sinner  in  repenttace 
is  urged  to  the  painful  purgation,  by  the  promised  refreshment 
of  the  celestial  banquet. 

The  sacred  character  which  the  Catholic  priest  possesses 
in  the  estimation  of  his  flock,  the  power  of  blessing  with  wMch 
'  *€t  Letters  of  Atticus.*' 
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he  seems  invested,  are  but  the  results  of  that  familiarity  with 
which,  in  the  holy  mysteries,  he  is  allowed  to  approach  his 
Lord.  The  celibacy  to  which  the  dei^y  bind  themselves  is  but  a 
practical  expression  of  that  sentiment  which  the  Church  enter- 
tains, of  the  unvarying  purity  of  conduct  and  thought  where* 
with  the  altar  should  be  approached.  In  this  manner  does  the 
sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  form  the  very  soul  and  essence  of 
all  practical  religion  among  Catholics.  But  it  has  a  much 
sublimer  destiny  to  fulfil. 

I  observed,  in  an  early  portion  of  my  discourses,  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  holds  a  middle  state,  between  one  that  is  past, 
and  one  that  is  yet  to  come.  I  showed  you  how  the  former, 
which  hath  passed  away,  by  its  form  and  constitution,  threw 
much  light  upon  our  present  dispensation,  whereof  it  was  the 
shadow.*  But  our  state,  too,  must  in  its  turn  reflect  some  of 
the  brightness  of  our  future  destiny,  even  as  the  mountains 
and  the  sky  receive  a  glow  of  promise,  ere  the  sun  hath  risen  in 
the  fulness  of  his  splendour. 

And  what  is  the  essence  of  that  blessed  state  but  love  or 
charity,  in  which,  as  in  a  cloudless  atmosphere,  the  spirits 
made  perfect  breathe,  and  move,  and  live  ?  Through  it  they 
are  brought  so  near  unto  God  as  to  see  him  face  to  face,  and 
feed  upon  his  unsating  glory ;  through  it  their  affections  are 
blended  together,  till  each  partakes  of  the  other's  happiness.  And 
how  could  this  universal  love  be  so  well  represented  here  below, 
as  by  a  sacrament  like  this,  which,  suited,  by  its  mysterious  veils 
to  our  corporeal  existence,  and  having  the  root  of  its  efficacy 
in  a  common  faith — the  proper  virtue  of  our  present  dispen* 
sation-^brings  us  into  the  closest  union  with  God,  of  which 
we  can  be  conceived  capable  here  below,  and  knits  us  together 
in  a  bond  of  inspearable  love? 

But,  my  brethren,  before  concluding,  there  is  one  view  of 
ihe  idootrine  under  consideration  more  painful  indeed,  and 
fyMltSal  in.  awful  reflections.    I  mean  the  balance  to* be  struck 

•  See  Lect.  ir.  vol.  i.  p.  92. 
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between  the  convicting  beliefs  of  CatfaoihiB  and  Protestants, 
and  the  stakes  which  we  have  respectively  cast  upon  tbeak 

On  our  side,  I  own  that  we  have  ri^ed  all  our  happinoss 
and  all  our  best  possession  here  below.  We  have  placed  beside 
our  doctrine  the  strongest  effort  of  our  faith,  the  utmost  sacri- 
fice of  individual  judgment,  the  completest  renunciation  of 
human  pride  And  self-sufficiency,  which  are  ever  ready  to 
rebel  against  the  simple  words  of  revelation.  And  not  so 
content,  we  have  cast  into  the  scale  the  fastest  anchor  of  our 
hope ;  considering  this  as  the  surest  channd  of  Grod's  mercy 
to  us,  as  the  means  of  individual  sanctification,  as  the  instru- 
ment of  personal  and  local  consecration,  as  the  brightest  com- 
fort of  our  dying  hour,  the  foretaste  and  harbinger  of  eternal 
glory.  And  as  if  these  stakes  were  not  of  sufficient  weight,  we 
have  thrown  in  the  brightest  links  of  golden  charity,  feeling 
that  in  this  blessed  sacrament,  we  are  the  most  closely  drawn 
to  God,  and  the  most  intimately  united  in  affection  with  our 
Saviour  Christ  Jesus. 

All  this  have  we  placed  on  our  belief;  but  if,  to  suppose 
Bh  impossibility,  we  could  be  proved  m  error,  it  would  at 
most  be  shown  that  we  had  believed  too  implicitly  in  the 
meaning  of  God  s  words ;  that  we  had  flattered  ourselves  too 
easily,  that  he  possessed  resources  of  power  in  manifesting  his 
goodness  totrards  man,  beyond  the  reach  of  our  small  intellects 
and  paltry  speculations ;  that,  in  truth,  we  had  measured  his 
love  more  lovingly  than  prudently,  and  had  formed  a  sub- 
limer,  though  a  less  accurate  estimate  of  its  power,  than  others 
had  done ;  in  fine,  that  we  had  been  too  simple-hearted  and 
childlike  in  abandoning  our  reascm  into  his  hands,  because  he 
had  the  words  of  eternal  life. 

But  then,  if  our  faith  be  right,  ponder  well  what  infinitelj 
heavier  stakes  have  been  ventured  on  the  other  side.  For,  on 
its  supposed  falsehood  have  been  risked  words  of  contnmdy 
and  scorn',  of  railing  and  most  awful  blasphemy !  The  holy  sa- 
crament  has   been   repeatedly  profaned^  and   its  adoration 
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mocked  at  as  idolatrous,  and  its  priests  reviled  as  seducers^ 
and  the  very  belief  in  it  considered  abundant  ground  for  ex- 
clusion from  political'  and  social  benefits  I  And  if  what  I  have 
advanced,  have  been  well  proved,  then  are  those  who  believe 
not  with  usj  living  in  the  neglect  of  a  sovereign  command,  a 
neglect  to  which  is  attached  a  fearful  penalty.  '^  Unless  ye 
eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  mooa,  ye  shall 
not  have  life  in  you." 

And  what  conclusion  can  we  draw  from  this  balance  of  our 
respective  dangers,  but  the  necessity  incumbent  on  all  who 
are  in  the  latter  condition,  to  try  this  important  dogma  to  its 
foundation,  and  fully  ascertain  the  ground  on  which  they 
stand  ? 

But  it  is  time  that  I  should  close  this  Lecture,  and  with  it 
the  entire  course.  We  have  now,  my  brethren,  for  many 
evenings  stood  here  opposed  face  to  face,  and  it  is  probable 
that  many  of  us  will  not  thus  meet  again,  till  we  stand  toge-^ 
ther  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.  Days,  weeks, 
months,  and  years  will  pass,  as  heretofore,  quickly  away ;  may 
they  be  with  you  all  many  and  happy, — ^but  still  the  end 
will  come,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  are  again  con- 
fronted. Let  us  then  make  a  reckoning  of  what  we  shall 
mutually  have  to  answer.  And  first  bear  with  me,  for  a  few 
moments,  while  I  speak  of  myself. 

What  will  it  profit  me  in  that  day,  if,  while  I  have  been 
addressing  you,  I  have  been  uttering  aught  but  my  firmest 
and  surest  convictions  ?  What  shall  I  have  gained,  if  I  shall 
be  proved  to  have  sought  only  to  enmesh  you  in  the  toils  of  cap- 
tious reasoning  and  wily  sophistry,  and  not  rather  to  have  been 
desirous  of  captivating  your  souls  to  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Christ 
Jesus  ?  Nay,  what  satisfaction  could  it  be  to  me  even  now,  did 
I  feel  a  suspicion  that  I  have  been  misleading  you,  instead  of 
using  my  efforts  to  guide  you  to  what  my  conscience  tells 
me  is  the  only  true  path  of  salvation:  if,  all  this  time,  besides 
the   feeling  of  degradation   and  sdf-reproach,   which  such 
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Qonduct  must  have  inspired,  I  had  felt,  as  I  must  have  dooe^ 
the  awful  conviction,  that  the  arm  of  God  was  stretched  over 
my  head,  and  challenged  by  every  word  I  uttered,  to  etrikeand 
crush  me  as  a  lying  prophet,  and  a  deceiver  in  his  i>ame  ? 
Nor  is  ours  the  religion  which  confers  wealth,  and  dignity, 
and  honour  upon  its  willing  ministers,  or  that  can  hold  out  any 
n^Hninal  equivalent  for  our  only  true  reward. 

But,  if  on  the  onqj^nd,  I  a(n  fully  satisfied,  not  merely  that 
no  doctrine,  but  that  not  a  single  argument  has  been  advanced 
by  me,  of  which  I  have  not  the  most  entire  conviction,  and  if 
I  flatter  myself,  as  I  feelingly  do,  that  you  too  are  satisfied  in 
this  respect,  I  have  a  right  to  demand  from  you  a  correspond- 
ing return,  and  it  is  simply  this.  Allow  not  any  slight  impres- 
sion which  my  words  have  made,  to  pass  heedlessly  away. 
K  any  one  shall  have  felt  his  previous  system  of  faith  in  even 
its  smallest  parts  shaken,  let  it  be  but  a  reason  with  him  to 
try  the  security  of  the  entire  building.  If  some  small  cloud 
^all  appear  to  have  cast  a  shadow  over  the  serenity  of  his 
former  conviction ;  oh  I  let  him  not  scorn  or  neglect  it :  for  it 
may  be  like  that  which  the  prophet  commanded  his  servant  to 
watch  from  Carmel, — ^rich  with  blessing,  and  fertility,  and  re- 
freshment, to  the  soul  that  thirsts  for  truth.* 

No  one,  I  am  sure,  who  looks  at  the  religious  divisicms  of 
this  country,  can,  for  a  moment,  suppose  that  it  represents  the 
pxioper  state  of  Christ's  Church  on  earth.  It  is  certain,  tlxat 
fpr  ages  unity  of  belief  reigned  amongst  us^  and  so  should  it 
be  once  more.  .  There  is  no  doubt  but.iiulividiial  reflection,  if 
sincerely,  and  perseveringly  pursued,  will  bring  all  baek,  in 
i^lB^y.  convergence  towards  the  point  of  unity;  and  therefore 
I  j^tre^t,  that  if  any  little  light  shajil  have  been  no^  shed  npoA 
any  of  your  minds,  if  a  view  of  religion  have-  been  pr^eooted 
to.  you,  of  which  before  you  had  no  idea^  I  es^tteaA  thftt  it  be 
not  cast  aiv^ay,  but  followed  with  diligence  and  gratitude^  tiM 
full  satisfaction  shall  have  been  received. 

•  3  Reg.  xviii.  44. 
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Far  be  it  from  me  to  fancy  that  anything  which  I  ha^e 
said,  can  of  itself  be  worthy  of  so  glorious  a  blessing.  I  have 
but  scattered  a  little  seed,  and  it  is  God  alone  that  can  give 
the  increase.  It  is  not  on  those  effects,  for  which  I  am 
grateful  to  your  indulgence,  and  on  which  till  my  dying  hoar 
I  must  dwell  with]delight, — it  is  not  on  the  patience  and  kind-> 
ness  with  which  you  have  so  often  listened  to  me  under  trying 
circumstances,  in  such  numbers,  and  at  sutsh  an  hour,  that  I  pre- 
sume to  rest  my  hopes  and  augury  of  some  good  effect.  No,  it  is 
on  the  confidence  which  the  interest  exhibited  gives  me;  that 
you  have  abstracted  from  me  individually,  and  fixed  your 
thoughts  and  attention  upon  the  cause  which  I  represent. 
Had  I  come  before  you  as  a  champion,  armed  to  fight  agunst 
the  antagonists  of  our  faith,  I  might  have  been  anxious  to 
appear  personally  strong  and  well  appointed ;  but  the  course 
which  I  have  chosen  needed  not  much  prowess;  a  burning  lamp 
will  shine  as  brightly  in  the  hands  of  a  child,  as  if  uplifted 
by  a  giant  s  arm.  I  have  endeavoured  simply  to  hold  before 
you  the  light  of  Catholic  truth ;  and  to  him  that  kindled  it  be 
all  the  glory  I 

To  thee,  O  eternal  fountain  of  all  knowledge,  I  turn  to 
obtain  grace  upon  these  lessotis,  and  efficacy  for  these  wishes. 
If  "  my  speech  and  my  preaching  have  not  been  in  the  per- 
suasive words  of  human  wisdom,***  it  is  thy  word  at  least  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  declare.  Remember,  then,  thy  promise- 
For  thou  hast  said ;  "  as  the  rain  and  the  snow  come  down 
from  heaven,  and  return  no  more  thither,  but  soak  the  earth, 
and  water  it,  and  make  it  to  spring,  and  give  seed  to  the 
sower  and  bread  to  the  eater,  so  shall  my  word  be:  it  shall 
not  return  to  me  void,  but  shall  prosper  in  the  things  for 
which  I  sent  it"f  Prosper  it  then  now :  may  it  fall  upon  a 
good  soil,  and  bring  forth  fruit  a  hundredfold.  Remove 
prejudice,  ignorance,  and  pride  from  the  hearts  of  all  who 
have  listened  to  it,  and  give  them  a  meek  and  teachable 
•  lCor.ii.4,  f  Is.  k.  10, 11. 
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spirit;  and  strength  to  follow  and  to  discover,  if  th<ey  know 
them  not,  the  doctrines  of  thy  saving  truth.     Hear,  on  their 
behalf^  the  last  prayers  of  thy  well-beloved  Son  Jesus,  when 
he  said :  '^  And  not  only  for  them  do  I  pray,  but  for  them 
also  who  through  their  word  shall  believe  in  me,  that  Uiey  all 
may  be  one,  as  thou  Father  in  me  and  I  in  thee ;  that  they 
may  also  be  one  in  us."^     Yes ;  may  they  all  be  one  by  the 
profssion  of  the   same  faith :  may  they  be  one  in  the  same 
hope,  by  the  practice  of  thy  holy  law ;  that  so  we  may  here- 
after all  be  one  in  perfect  charity,  in  the  possession  of  thy 
eternal  kingdom.     Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen.^ 

♦JcxTii.  20,  21. 
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